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ARTICLE I. 
IMPORTANCE AND CONNECTION OF WORKS ANDFAITH,* 
By Epwin B. Wess, D. D., Bostor, Mass. 


Much time and labor have been expended in efforts to 
reconcile Paul and James. It is assumed, that there is an 
antagonism between faith and works. Itis further assum- 
ed, that Paul is the champion of faith, and James the 
champion of works. 

Paulis given over to the theologians, in regard to whom it 
is broadly insinuated that they are an impracticable, un- 
profitable people—Paul is given over to the theologians, 
to make what they can of his hard sayings in general, and 
of his dogmatism about the necessity of faith in par- 


ticular. 


* Discourse delivered by the author, in the College Church, Gettys- 
burg, Pa., Oct. 10th, 1869, from the words: ‘‘AndI will show thee 
my faith by my works.”’ 
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James is endorsed by those who claim to be the practi- 
cal men of the age,—by the men who would achieve great 
reforms and bless the world. No matter about ascertain- 
ing your belief, here is wrong to be redressed, here is help 
to be rendered, take hold. Creed, or no creed, the world 
must be saved by works. f 

Now, believing as we do, that there is no more antagon- 
ism between Paul and James, that a little study will show 
them to any one, walking side by side, and arm in arm, 
and their utterances chiming together in a deep harmony, — 
that makes music round the world, we shall occupy no 
time in efforts to reconcile their Hpistles. Catching, as we 
trust, the spirit of the passage from which the text is ta- 
ken, we propose to discourse upon the Importance and Con- 
nection of Works and Faith. And, if any one shall be 
confirmed in his estimate of the vital necessity of faith in 
order to works, and of the sweet accord and union of Paul 
and James, something will be gained. 

I. And, first of all, the best evidence of a man’s faith, is 
his works. Faith is an act of the mind, embracing, es- 
pousing, and personally confiding in certain statements, 
principles, doctrines, or persons. We say, faith is a men- 
tal act, and, therefore, invisible; and, therefore must have 
some embodiment, or outward expression, in order that it 
may be known and appreciated by others. A man may 
say he has faith, and you have his word for it. Butif there 
isa uniform course of conduct,you know there must be some 
reason for it: and if there is an outward, fearless devotion 
to some one great object or principle,—a devotion that 
costs self-denial and time and money, you have the best 
possible evidence of the faith avowed. The apostles testi- 
fied that Jesus Christ had risen from the dead, and, that 
salvation was to be preached only in hisname. And they 
went forth with such an unreserved devotion to this one 
work; with such a serene and dauntless exposure of them- 
selves, to the perils of the elements and all enemies; with 
such an unquailing step to prison and the stake. that no 
man ever doubted their faith in what they professed. 

_ And, so to-day, efforts to bring men to wash away their 
sins in the blood of Jesus, constitute the most unimpeach- 
able evidence of one’s own faith in the efficacy of that 
blood. And where there is no such effort, there is no 
faith—none but a dead faith. 

2. In the second place, that which men are most influ- 
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enced by, is works. We cannot detect the channels, nor 
number the agencies through which men are influenced. 
Sympathy is a mighty power in the world. Men open 
their hearts to it. Men are led by it, and often by the 
semblance of it. 

Speech isa power almost unlimited sometimes. The 
thought that dominates in the speaker’s mind, becomes en- 
throned in the mind of the hearer: the feeling that sways 
all the powers of the one is transferred to the soul of the 
other. The orator, with his heart full of some great 
theme, speaking not only with the lips, but with the flash- 
ing eye, and changing countenance, and every posture and 
movement of the whole body,—the orator with his speech 
influences men to great deeds: he fires the heart of the 
masses: he sways the multitude. 

But greater than sympathy—greater than speech are 
works. Argument may be argued against—opinion 
matched by opinion. But leadership in works is always 
most influential, and sometimes irresistible. When some 
exciting topic or interest is fomenting in the minds of the 
people, and the mob, rough, dark, and angry, comes forth 
from alley, close, attic and cellar, nothing is dreaded go 
much as an open act. If deeds can be prevented, the 
crisis can be passed. And that is the way the devil man- 
ages too many Christians. Just as under tyrannical gov- 
ernments, the authorities manage the populace. He does 
not care how much we talk, if we do nothing. 

In the moment when victory hangs trembling in the 
balance, and words are impotent, and authority and com- 
mand light as air, the general seizes the colors, or draws 
his sword, and calling to the men, dashes into the very 
face of death. And those whom no word could move are 
aroused by the magnetic deed, and transformed into a 
frenzied, irresistible, conquering host. 

The Puritan lifts his hand and smites the image which 
has held its place for generations in his church, and lo, 
every Puritan in the land becomes an inconoclast, dealing 
blows and tumbling idols in fragments to the ground. 
Deeds are contagious. 

And when the missionary presents himself in India or 
China, without a sword at his side, with no merchandise 
for traffic, with no interest but love for the lost, and no 
message but the message of salvation froin the skies, such 
a man—such doing—arrests attention, and excites interest, 
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and influences the whole neighborhood, the tribe and the 
nation. 

And so when the Christ-like follower, imitating the ex- 
ample of the Master, quitting the luxury of his parlors, 
or his study, and the pleasures of social refinement, goes 
among the poor, and the sick, and the sinning, laboring 
for their good—for their sanitary improvement’ and their 
spiritual salvation—his works commend him: his deeds 
are his defense against violence: his labors give him in- 
fluence and power and command. Menare most influenc- 
ed by works. 

3 And, therefore, let it be marked in the third place, 
what the world most needs to-day, is works: works for de- 
monstrating our faith; for influencing the sinful; for sav- 
ing the lost. 

When Christ came, he wrought miracles—wrought mira- 
cles in the sphere of the natural, that He might attract 
men to his power, to work in the sphere of the spiritual. 
It was what he heard of the works of Jesus that impressed 
John, and caused him to send from the prison, messengers 
to ask of Jesus this question: “Art thou He who should 
come, or do we look for another?” Jesus answered and 
said: “Go, show John the works,”—and to the blind He 
gave sight, and to the lame healing, and to the deaf hear- 
ing, and to the dead life,—“Go, show John the works that 
ye do see and hear.” And as they returned and told him, 
the shadows of doubt passed from John’s mind, like the 
mists from the valleys at the rising of the sun, and all was 
clear. It is He. r 

And then John witnessed for Christ, and that was a 
weighty and a worthy testimony. But Jesus said, I have 
greater witness than that of John: for the works which 
the Father hath given me to do, bear witness of me. 
And he appealed to the people thus: “Though ye believe 
not me, believe the works.” 

This was what the world needed from Jesus, in order 
that they might’ believe—works. 

And what the world needed further, for the remission 
of sins, was work—the great sacrificial work of the Son 
of God. His example is inspiring. His teaching such as 
mere human lips never uttered. But we are saved by 
what he did. 

Now there is an infinite distance. between what Christ 
did and what we cando. And yet his solemn command 
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is: “Go—work, to-day, in my vineyard.” The principle 
is the same,—the principle in his works and in our works. 
He worked from love,from love that goes out in self. 
denial and self-sacrifice. And we must work from love,— 
from love that goes out in self-denial and self-sacrifice. By 
means of this working love and loving work, the world is 
to be redeemed and restored to life and God. This is His 
method and strange device for achieving what otherwise 
is never done. So, brethren, adopting the divine method, 
we must work. 

And we must be prompt and earnest. Prompt—‘Say 
ye not, there are four months, and then cometh harvest: 
~* * Lift up your eyes, and look on the fields, for they 
are white already to harvest. And as for earnest endeavor, 
the words of Jesus must be our guide: “I must work the 
works of him that sent me, while it is day: the night 
cometh, when no man can work.” 

And if further motive were needful, we have it in the 
fact, that evil ts everywhere; in every land, under every 
sky—in our city, in our streets, in our dwellings, in our 
own families. And our enemy is organized, active and 
determined—aiming to secularize our Sabbaths; to neu- 
tralize the authority of our Bible; to make our holy reli- 
gion only a better kind of political economy and sanitary 
regimen ;—evil is everywhere, and the enemy of God and 
all good is active, subtle, skilled, watchful, bold and confi- 
dent. We must be up, and on the aggressive, ready to 
meet sophistry with truth,—armed with the whole pano- 
ply of the gospel, that the archers pierce us not, and with 
our colors flying and our feet marking time, impatient for 
the command, like good soldiers, to march, not upon the 
confines, but into the very heart of the enemy’s country. 
And here is our order: “Watch ve, siand fast, in the faith, 
quit you like men, be strong.” And then, as if the note 
of military command were followed by a word of paternal 
counsel, it is added, let all your doings be done with char- 
ity. 

Tr, So much for the first part of our subject; and now 
for the second, viz., the ¢mportance of faith, and the relation 
of wt to works. 

The necessity, the influence, the efficacy of- works, we 
see. Let the world be filled with Christian works. 

But what then? Is it true that we do not need faith ? 
Or is it good philosophy, or good sense to say: “No mat- 
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ter what a man believes?” OCreeds, beliefs, faith, give 
them to the winds, or let them lie buried with the fossils 
of two thousand years? No, brethren, no: rather give 
them to the men of whom you expect silent, steady, suc- 
cessful doing. 

Works,—Christian works without faith! you may as 
well have a tree without roots. And this is as good an 
illustration as any, perhaps, of the relation of the one to 
the other: the works are represented by the tree, and 
faith by the root. And just in proportion as the unseen 
roots strike broad and firm into the fertile earth, the tree 
stretches high and wide its fruitful branches. A tree with- 
out roots is dead, so are works without faith. 

Think over the few men who stand out on the pages of 
the world’s history. Moses, what could he have done 
without faith in God? Paul, what made him tireless, in- 
domitable, ever and everywhere doing the same things? 
Luther: was not the Reformation that swept, like the 
light of rising day over Germany, and filled with amaze- 
ment every throne of tyranny under the sun,—was not 
the Reformation first in Luther’s heart ? 

Any missionary of the Cross, going into other lands to 
toil and suffer: any minister of Jesus, whose words come 
warm and earnest : any Sabbath School teacher, laboring 
and praying with the pupils of the class, one by one, and 
following it up for years;—why? It is because of a 
faith rooted in the unseen and the eternal ! 

1. But to specify some things. First, Faith is essential . 
to the nature of this work. Here is Christian work to be 
done: here in a great city: why not import a cargo of 
Chinamen and set them at it? You are ready to smile at 
such an idea. But where is the absurdity of it? Here 
is Christian work to be done; set our social reformers, and 
political economists, and sanitary lecturers, and special 
philanthropists at it: no matter what they believe—little 
or much: something or nothing: give them halls, give 
them money, give them helpers, and set them at work ! 
Is that Christian work? “Do men gather grapes of thorns, 
or figs of thistles ?” 

The city on the shore of the Atlantic needs water—must 
have it—have it at any cost! Up with your reservoirs, 
down with your pipes. No matter what yon run to, or 
connect with: only let us have water: plenty of it. 

Well, run your pipes right to the sea! Why not? 
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there is water, an inexhaustible supply. Yes, but it must 
pass through the alembic of the sun, and be subjected to 
the action of winds and clouds, and so come to us from 
the bosom of the hills, or it is useless—nay, it is death to 
us. It is not water that we want, but water of certain 
properties and character. 

And so it is not work that we want—unregenerate and 
unbaptised—but work of a certain kind and quality. 
Chinamen, philosophers, economists, philanthropists, em- 
pirics—their works—like the salt sea water must be purg- 
ed and purified—must be acted upon by the chemistry of 
Divine grace before they can become Christian works, and 
so meet our most vital necessities. Their works must be 
transformed by the beams of the sun of righteousness— 
must be clarified from sin and self, as the water of the sea 
from salt, before they can possess spiritual worth, or bring 
essential relief. 

2. Again Faith is necessary to unity of purpose and ac- 
tion. It will not do for one to build up, and another tear 
down—for one to shingle the roof, and another to dig up 
the foundations. We must all work together, animated 
by one purpose, and aiming at one end. And this unity 
of purpose and action is secured by faith. It is said, some- 
times, of the army, that it makes little difference what the 
nationality of the soldiers is, or what their faith in the 
cause for which they fight. Give them discipline and com- 
mand, and they willdo the work. There is a good dealin 
this, and, yet, I think the true patriot must make the best 
soldier for his country. But the illustration is not well 
chosen. 

Just withdraw all positive constraint, and all discipline, 
except that which is voluntary and self-imposed, and then 
who are the true soldiers? Who but those who love their 
country better than themselves? Who but those who 
are guided and bound together by a living principle with- 
in? Citizens, and not strangers? And this is the fact 
concerning the workers whom the Gospel contemplates. 
They are under no constraint, unless it be the constraint of 
love for Jesus, the Captain of their salvation. They are 
subject to no discipline, unless it be the discipline which 
gratitude for redeeming mercy imposes; they are without 

‘aim, unless faith in Jesus furnish an aim; how then shall 
these workers work together? How shall they have the 
same purpose, unless they have passed through the same 
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experiences? How shall they aim at the same spiritual 
and saving results, unless they are guided and impelled by 
the same living faith in the Lord Jesus? 

With workers in this cause, wnity of purpose and action 
can be secured only by evangelical faith. 

8. And, again, men undertake and enter upon Christian 
work, only as they are impelled to it by a living faith. It 
is God speaking in the soul, and making us feel, “Wo is 
me if I preach not the Gospel,” that sends us forth to be 
active in this cause. God has been speaking to us upon 
the Atlantic coast recently, in the tornado that uprooted 
the trees, and unroofed our dwellings, and felled men dead 
in, the streets, and strewed many a mile of sea coast with 
wrecks. Does the tornado set men at work for Christ? 
Hundreds have perished most lamentably in your own 
State, entering their graves alive, far down in the mines 
of coal. Economists may urge the propriety of a second 
shaft in every mine, but only Christian men will be moved 
to work for the salvation of the miner. And they will be 
impelled by faith. 

Neither the wind, nor the fire, nor any forces in nature, 
however potent, or terrible in action; nor any forces in 
society, nor any forces in civil government, will move men 
to undertake Christian work. There can be no more in 
the effect than there isin the cause. And inall such causes, 
the essential, Christian element is wanting. 

4. There must be faith to prompt men to begin, and yet 
again, and finally, more, more favth to sustain men in pro- 
secuting Christian work. Some men of sympathetic na. 
ture, or generous sensibilities will do something spasmodi- 
cally—something that bears the semblance of Christian 
work. And they may, moved by sympathy and secondary 
motives, run well for a time, but without faith it is impossi- 
ble to please God. Besides, there is a quality, and a de- 
gree, and a continuance of strength, needed in this cause 
that faith alone can supply. ; 

There are not the same sacrifices for us to make, as for 
them of old—not the same in form, but the same in prin- 
ciple. By faith, Moses refused to be called the son of 
Pharaoh’s daughter, choosing rather to suffer affliction with 
the people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for 
a season, esteeming the reproach of Christ greater riches 
than the treasures of Egypt. Men love royalty, and 
riches, and palaces to-day. And no man now will walk 
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in such self-denial, or choose such affliction, and poverty, 
and reproach, unless he be lifted up and sustained by the 
faith of the Gospel. The faith that unites to Jesus, makes 
men strong and brave. 

And, so again, we have not the same obstacles to en- 
counter, nor the same battles to fight, as they who have 
gone before us—not the same in kind, but still the same in 
principle. And if we do anything, we shall do it as they 
did—as they,who through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought 
righteousness, obtained promises, stopped the mouths of 
lions, in weakness were made strong, waxed valiant in 
fight, turned to flight the armies of the aliens.” By faith 
they wrought their mighty works. Andif you, young 
men, accomplish anything, that the future will recog- 
nize as great and worthy—if you do anything that 
the world will care to remember when you sleep be- 
neath the turf, with the patriot martyrs, that yielded up 
their lives along these beautiful hill slopes and valleys, 
you will do it under the steady, strong impulsion of 
some spiritual truth. The most worthy and enduring 
work in this world is done by him who has faith in 
Christ. If you work with Jesus, your works will stand. 

More. If you surmount the obstacles which frown 
on your pathway; if you correct the cowardice of 
remaining sin in your own hearts; if you conquer the 
enemies that withstand your progress: if you perform 
any deeds, or do any works that shall advance the king- 
dom of heaven, faith will be the unseen but efficient 
cause. Lord we believe, help our unbelief. Oh Lord, in- 
crease our faith. 


ARTICLE II. 


THE INFLUENCE OF REVIVALS ON THE STATE OF RE- 
LIGION AND THE SPIRIT OF BENEVOLENT ENTER- 
PRISE IN THE LUTHERAN CHURCH 


By G. A. Lintner, D. D., Schoharie, N. Y. 


The Church of God owes much of her high and holy 
character in our day to Revivals of Religion. She poss- 
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esses within herself the elements of spiritual life and pro- 
gress—love, purity and holiness, are in their very nature 
progressive, and when left to their due operation, must 
work out their legitimate results. 

Christ, the Great Head of his Church, is present with his 
people, communicating to them the gifts and graces of His 
Spirit; and, in these divine communications, the Church 
possesses elements of power and strength, by which she 
will always be enabled to live and be sustained. But 
there are times when these elements seem to be hidden— 
when the “gold becomes dim, when the most fine gold is 
changed,” and when, through the influence of a Revival of 
Religion, the precious metal is again purified, and Zion 
arises and shines in her celestial power and loveliness ; 
then it is, that the Church assumes her high position and 
true character in the power of God, and in the Holy 
Spirit. 

The influence of Revivals of Religion at different peri- 
ods of the Church, giving a new impulse to the cause of 
Christ, and bringing multitudes into the ark of salvation, 
is one of those practical subjects connected with the pro- 
gress of vital godliness, in which every Christian must 
feel interested. The history of the Church shows, that all 
the important movements in the providence of God for 
the spread of evangelical Christianity, are to be traced to 
the influence of Revivals of Religion. 

We have seen how this influence has operated in our 
own Church. It was the great Revival at the time of the 
Reformation, which brought the Lutheran Church into ex- 
istence. She was nurtured by the reviyal spirit in her in- 
fancy, and she evinced that same spirit in her subsequent 
efforts to spread those doctrines and principles, on which 
she had been founded. It must be admitted, that there 
have been some professed Lutherans, who have apostatized 
from the faith, and brought reproach upon the name, but 
as a body, we still stand on the platform on which the Re- 
formers stood, when they published to the world that no- 
ble Confession of Faith, which was the first charter of 
Protestant rights and liberty. 

There are many things connected with the history and 
progress of the Lutheran Church in the United States, to 
fill our hearts with gratitude to God for the tokens of His 
favor with which he has regarded us, but the richest bless- 
ing which God bestowed on our Church in this country 
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were those seasons of Revival, which commenced in the 
year 1832, within the bounds of the Hartwick Synod, of 
the State of New York.* Those were remarkable seasons. 
They brought a new era into the Lutheran Church of 
America—the era of Revivals. The impression which 
was then made, is still visible, not only in the churches 
which first participated in that glorious work of grace; but 
also in other portions of our Zion, where it is still going 
on. Itisan impression that will never pass away, although 
in some places much of its power and effect seems to have 
vanished. Those refreshing seasons, in which God dis- 
played His power and grace in the conversion of many 
souls, will never be forgotten. Its influence will be felt 
in the churches long after those of us, who were instru- 
ments in the work, shall have passed away. I propose in 
this article, to call the attention of the readers of the Re- 
view to The Influence of Revivals on the State of Religion, 
and the spirit of benevolent enterprise in the Lutheran 
Church. 


*During the season of Revival above referred to, the following 
course of instruction of the converts, was genérally pursued by the 
Pastors of our churches : After the close of a series of meetings for 
three or four days, the Pastor invited all under serious impressions to 
meet him in the church, or in some other place, on an appointed 
day, for religious conversation and instruction. These meetings were 
called inquiry meetings ; though this term did not fully express their 
design. They were not limited to mere inquiry into the state of 
mind of the persons who presented themselves, but were chiefly de- 
signed to give them instruction in the essential truths of Christiani- 
ty, to direct them in the way of salvation ; and thus prepare the con- 
verts for a public profession of religion. At the first meeting called 
by the Pastor for these purposes, he took the names of those who 
attended, with a view of visiting and conversing with them in their 
families, that he might become better acquainted with their circum- 
stances, their peculiar trials and difficulties, and give counsels and 
instruction, as each individual might require. It was understood, 
that all who had received serious impressions, and felt an anxiety for 
their souls, might attend these meetings, and share in the instruc- 
tions, which the Pastor was prepared to give. Thus, they passed 
through a regular course of instruction, of four or five months ; and 
if, after having been duly instructed, they gave satisfactory evidenccs 
before the Pastor and church officers, of a genuine work of grace in 
their hearts, they were admitted into the church. Among those 
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There are times in the Providence of God, when sinners 
are awakened, and Christians become renewed in the spirit 
of their minds, by the special presence and power of the 
Holy Spirit. We have the undoubted testimony of Scrip- 
ture, and the whole history of the Church from the period 
when it was first established to the present time, to show, 
that God did pour out His Spirit at particular seasons, 
with more than ordinary power upon the hearts of the 
people, and led them in multitudes to the standard of the 
Cross. Such instances occurred at Jerusalem on the day 
of Pentecost, under the preaching of St. Peter; at Anti- 
och under the ministry of the Apostle Paul, and at other 
places, under the labors of the first Preachers of the Gos- 
pel. Wherever they went, they were followed by Revi- 
vals of Religion, and the power of God manifested in the 
conversion of thousands of their hearers. We have wit- 
nessed similar demonstrations of the power and presence 
of God’s Holy Spirit in modern times, and under the la- 
bors of ministers of the Gospel of the present age—and in 
these Revivals, which come down to us in the history of 
past ages, and which we have seen in our day, we see that 
there is a mighty power in the Gospel, when brought home 
to the consciences and hearts of the people by the Holy 
Ghost. The Church is roused from her slumbers, Chris- 
tians are quickened by the power of God. They are 
stirred up to greater zeal and activity in the cause of 
Christ. They pray more fervently, and labor more dili- 
gently and faithfully, that God may be glorified in the 


thus admitted, few relapsed into sin and renounced their profession. 
The great body of converts, gathered into the Church during our first 
Revivals, when this course was pursued, remain true to their vows. 
Many of them have finished their course, kept the faith, and are now 
rejoicing with the Church triumphant in heaven—others still remain 
in the Church here below, adorning their profession with a holy 
walk and conversation. Those Revivals were characterized by re- 
markable displays of the power and grace of God, in connexion 
with the appropriate instructions and regular services of the sanctu- 
ary. The services, in which the minister of the place was assisted 
by several of his brethren from neighboring churches, were conduct- 
ed according to the usual order of worship in our churches. Ineach 
day, we had two sermons, one in the morning, and one in the after- 
noon, and in the evening a meeting for prayer and exhortation, with 
one or two short addresses from ministers in attendance. 
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furtherance of His work. They feel a livelier interest in 
this work, and become more devoted and consecrated to 
it; and when others see this—when the impenitent and 
worldly minded see how Christians have been affected by 
the awakening power of God’s Word and Spirit—when 
they see how God is working on the hearts of His people 
—when sinners see and hear all this; they, also, become 
affected, and are made to feel and realize the obligations of 
religion ; they are convinced of sin, and brought to hum- 
ble themselves under the mighty hand of God, that they 
may repent and be saved—and thus, whole communities, 
which seemed to be given up to the power of the adver- 
sary, are redeemed by the power of God, which seems to 
have entered every family and touched every heart. 

Such was the character of the work in 1832, to which I 
have already adverted. “It was,” says one, who was in 
the midst of it, and familiar with its stirring scenes, “a 
work of great power, which seemed to move on with an 
irresistible energy. There was a deep sympathy in it, 
which pervaded all hearts; Pastors and people walked to- 
gether in the unity of the Spirit, and the bonds of love 
and peace. Maultitudes were brought from darkness to 
light, and from the power of Satan unto the living God. 
The formalist, the heedless transgressor, and the open infi- 
del, fled for refuge to the hope revealed in the Gospel. 
The Sabbath breaker, the worshipper of mammon, the 
profane swearer, the scoffer, the victim of intemperance 
and lust, gathered around the Cross of Christ, and found 
an interest in the blood which cleanseth from sin.” Such 
was the Revival, which commenced when this Synod was 
first organized, and which has been spreading its influence 
more or less through our churches ever since that period. 
Let us now trace this influence in connection with similar 
works which succeeded it, and see what changes were 
affected by those Revivals in the State of Religion and the 
benevolent operations of the Church. 

1. The Revivals in our Church have had a blessed influ- 
ence on the ministry. The holy office of the ministry was 
instituted by the Great Head of the Church, to feed the 
flock of God, to build up the Church, and give life and 
energy to her movements. Hvery minister who would 
carry out the purposes of his high commission, must be a 
man of God, wholly devoted to the service of his Master, 
setting a holy example before his people, having a heart 
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burning with an ardent zeal for the honor of God and the 
interest of religion. But ministers, when exposed to the 
temptations of sin, are prone like other men, to yield to 
the corrupting influences of the world, and lose much of 
that spirit which should animate them in their high calling. 
They need to be revived as much as the Church in a de- 
clining state; and ministers unquestionably have derived 
more benefit from Revivals of Religion, than any other 
class of men. It is to Revivals that most of them are in- 
debted for the first impressions, which led them into the 
ministry, and after they had entered into the ministry, it 
was by the same means, by the spirit and influence of Re- 
vivals, that they were more deeply imbued with the spirit 
of their work. There are, perhaps, few ministers who 
have faithfully labored in their Master’s cause, who have 
not experienced something of this. They can testify to 
the awakening and sanctifying influence which Revivals of 
Religion have had upon their own minds. Is it nota fact, 
which we have all observed, that ministers, after having 
passed through Revivals in their congregations, preach 
and labor with greater fervor and zeal, than they did be- 
fore? We have seen this in almost every instance where 
God has poured out his Spirit on the churches. He 
touched the hearts of ministers, and if they were not the 
first fruits of the Spirit, they shared largely in the general 
influence, and as their people became more interested in 
their labors, they preached with greater power and unction, 
and were rendered more successful in their work. I have 
heard this testimony from the lips of several of my breth- 
ren in the ministry, whom God employed as the honored 
instruments in the Revivals of our Church—while they 
watered the souls of others, their own souls, were greatly 
refreshed—while they labored for the salvation of their 
people, they were abundantly recompensed in their own 
bosoms. Most of the ministers, now in the field occupied 
by our Church, are the fruits of Revivals. They carry 
the Revival spirit into their labors, and without disparag- 
ing, in the least, the services of those who have preceded 
us, it must be acknowledged, that of all the laborers whom 
the Lord has employed in his vineyard, none have been 
more active and elevated, than the ministers of the pres- 
ent day. And if Revivals had done no more than to im- 
part such an active, self-denying, and efficient spirit to the 
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ministry, they would have proved an invaluable blessing 
to the Church. 

2. Revivals have raised the standard of piety among pro- 
fessing Christians. Such is the tendency of all genuine 
Revivals. They always contribute to the improvement of 
Christians in knowledge and piety, render them more spir- 
itual and heavenly-minded, more devoted to Christ, and 
active in their efforts to promote His glory. These re- 
sults, it is true, are sometimes counteracted by the inter- 
ference of Satan, the enemy of all righteousness, who sows 
tares in the field, which spring up, and bear a crop of 
false teachers, and disorderly spirits, causing divisions in 
the Church, and bringing religion into contempt. The 
great Revival of Luther and his fellow laborers in the 
work of the Reformation, had to contend with these obsta- 
cles. Satan stirred up a host of factions and fanatical 
spirits like Munzer in the war of the peasants, and Carol- 
stadt, whose turbulent zeal spread havoc through the 
churches, and filled the hearts of Christians with sorrow 
and anguish.* This was the case with the Revivals in 
England, in the time Cromwell, when religious zeal could 
only be satisfied with making converts at the cannon’s 


* Carolstadt was for a while the intimate friend and colleague of 
Luther in the great Revival of the Reformation. He was a distin- 
guished preacher of the new doctrines, and a powerful adversary of 
the Romish hierarchy. But he was also a man of a violent and un- 
governable temper, who suffered himself to be carried beyond all 
bounds of prudence, to the great injury of the work in which he was 
engaged. When Luther remonstrated with him, and endeavored to 
reclaim him from his wild and fanatical zeal, he refused to listen. 
He could not be restrained. He entered the churches of the Ro- 
manists, laid violent hands upon their paintings, threw down their 
altars, and trampled on their most sacred relics and images. He 
railed against science as opposed to religion, renounced the title of 
Doctor of Divinity, and endeavored to persuade the students of the 
Universities to abandon their studies, and take up the work of spirit- 
ual teacher of the people without the requisite qualifications. By 
his intemperate zeal and violent measures, he excited popular tu- 
mults, created divisions and disorders, which operated seriously 
against Luther, and the progress of the Reformation. The schism 
thus created among the friends of the Reformation, réquired all the 
wise counsels and judicious efforts of the Elector of Saxony and Lu- 
ther to counteract its evil effects. 
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mouth. We read of similar abusesin the days of Whitefleld 
and Hdwards,when Davenport spread the influence of his wild 
and ferocious zeal through the churches of New England*— 
and in still later periods, we have not been entirely exempt 
from these sad effects. Roots of bitterness have sprung 
up and choked some of the precious fruits that might have 
been reaped from our Revivals. We have had contention 
and strife among us, and are still suffering from these evils, 
caused by misguided zeal; but these evils are not to be 
attributed to Revivals. They are the sad effects of human 
depravity, which it seems cannot always be prevented. 
Men in their ignorance and depravity have marred the 
work of the Holy Spirit in Revivals, but blessed be God, 


* Rey. James Davenport began his ministerial career at Southhold, 
Long Island, in the year 1740. Soon after his settlement in that 
place, he visited Connecticut, and became very much engaged in the 
Revivals which prevailed ammong the churches of New England. He 
was seized with a furious fanaticism, denouncing all ministers of the 
Gospel who did not enter into his spirit, as hirelings and formalists. 
Disregarding all rules of church order and decorum, he encouraged 
his hearers to give expression to their feelings in violent convulsions 
and outcries in public meetings. He called upon ministers who had 
labored faithfully in the pastoral office for years, to examine them, 
and decide upon their spiritual state, and if he considered them want- 
ing, he would brand them as unconverted men, and call upon the 
people in his meetings to pray for their conversion. He marched im 
procession with his converts through the streets, singing and shout- 
ing to draw the multitude ; and all who refused to join them, were 
denounced as reprobates. He taught his followers to withdraw from 
their regular pastors, and establish separate meetings, where they 
could indulge in all their extravagance, without being restrained by 
any rules of church order or discipline. This man, with all the ap- 
plause which he received, and the multitudes that crowded around 
him, did much evil. He caused divisions and strife wherever he 
went, scattered the seeds of error and heresy, encouraged the ene- 
mies of religion, disgusted and disheartened its friends, and threw 
stumbling blocks in the way of sinners, many of whom might have 
been saved by a more judicious and scriptural use of the means of 
grace. Itis to be lamented, that by such abuses, the work of the 
Holy Spirit is often baffled in seasons of religious excitement—his 
holy influence driven from the hearts of the people, and the evil 
spirit comes in, to sow tares in fields from which precious harvests 
might have been gathered into the garner of the Lord. 
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they have never been able to destroy it. There isa power 
in the pure Gospel, which the grand adversary with all 
his instruments, cannot prevent from taking hold of the 
hearts of the people. It will wake the slumbeters who 
have lived at ease in Zion. It will break the spell in 
which sinners have been bound for years, and scatter the 
delusion from their eyes, that they may see their danger 
and escape. There is something in the Gospel, that will 
rekindle the fire in the soul, when it is well nigh extin- 
guished, and cause it to burn with a purer and livelier 
flame than ever before. We have witnessed these effects 
in our Revivals, and can say with the inspired Apostle: 
“That which we have seen and heard, declare we unto 
you.” We have seen those who were dead in trespasses 
and sins, waking out of sleep, casting off the works of 
darkness, and putting on the armor of light, that they 
might stand in the evil day, and be found faithful to their 
vows of holy consecration to the service and glory of the 
Great Redeemer. We have seen the lost sheep of the 
fold of Christ brought back, the redeemed of the Lord re- 
turn to Zion, with songs of praise and thanksgiving to 
God for his reclaiming grace. There are others, also, who . 
can testify to these things. We have thousands of living 
witnesses in the Church, burning and shining lights, who 
would still be in darkness, were it not for the influence of 
Revivals. It is this influence which saved them, estab- 
lished their Christian characters, and made them useful and 
a blessing to the Church. And it is this same influence 
of the Holy Spirit, which brought them into the Church, 
which still enables them to hold on their way, developing 
the strength and beauty of vital godliness in their holy 
conversation, elevating them above the world, and fitting 
them for heaven. 

8. The Revivals, with which we have been blessed, have 
been the means of removing many of the misapprehensions 
and prejudices which have been entertained in reference to our 
Church. The Lutheran Church has always endeavored to 
guard against misapprehensions, by an open and public 
avowal of her doctrines and principles. She published 
her Confession of Faith in the time of the Reformation; 
and since the date of that Confession, her whole history 
shows her doctrinal position. She has uniformly given 
her testimony clearly and decidedly to the doctrines of 
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that true, Gospel, Protestant faith, of which she was the 
earliest defender; and it is strange, that she should be 
charged with heterodoxy. Yet such accusations have 
gone forth. We have been charged with popish errors 
and superstitions, and these charges have been published 
and republished by persons, from whom we had reason to 
expect better things, than to assail us with such weapons. 
We have been represented as believing in baptismal re- 
generation, in transubstantiation, in the power of ministers 
to forgive sins, and substituting a mere form for vital 
Christianity. But under the influence of Revivals, our 
Church has become better known. These impressions 
have been swept away. The Lord has poured out his 
Holy Spirit upon the Church. He has awarded and blessed 
the labors of her ministers in connexion with her doc- 
trines, institutions and ordinances; and thus, set upon her 
the seal of His divine approbation, as the honored instru- 
ment of proclaiming the truth, bringing sinners into the 
fold of Christ, and spreading the knowledge and glory of 
the Redeemer among men. ‘The erroneous views enter- 
tained respecting us, have given way to a more correct 
knowledge of our true character and position. Prejudices 
have vanished before the light of truth, and as the light 
continues to spread through the influence of Revivals still 
in progress among us, Christians of all denominations will 
become better acquainted with the Church, and the sound- 
ness of her doctrines and principles. 

4, Revivals have given a new impulse to the spirit of be- 
nevolent enterprise in our Church. Before the series of Re- 
vivals, of which I have spoken, had commenced in our 
Church, we had some indications of the spirit of Christian 
benevolence. In our Synodical Convention, efforts were 
made to supply our feeble and destitute churches with min- 
isters. We had Domestic Missionary Societies, and assist- 
ed other denominations in circulating the Scriptures, dis- 
tributing tracts, and sending the Word of Life to the hea- 
then. But these efforts were limited to a few of our 
churches and people, who felt it their duty to engage in 
them. Most of them stood aloof, because we had no regu- 
larly organized system, by which their efforts could be con- 
centrated. There was a want of energy and activity in 
the beneficial work, which showed how much ministers 
and, people needed a Revival of Religion to stir them up. 
The Revival came, and gave a new impulse to the spirit 
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of benevolent enterprise which had begun to manifest itself 
in the Church. Those who had already imbibed some- 
thing of the spirit, were encouraged and strengthened. It 
soon reached the hearts of others, and they became instru- 
mental in spreading its influence through the Church. 
Every Christian who had shared in the spirit of the Revi- 
val, felt that it was his duty to labor with increased dili- 
gence, that the same blessings which he enjoyed might be 
communicated to others also. His interest was no longer 
confined to his own Church, or the small circle with which 
he stood more immediately connected. Every true con- 
vert who came into the Church, felt himself bound to la- 
bor for the spread of a religion, which breathes the spirit 
of universal benevolence. He felt himself identified with 
a cause, which regards every human being as a neighbor 
and a brother; and wherever there isa Revival of pure 
and undefiled religion, there this spirit will prevail, and 
manifest itself in acts of Christian beneficence. This 
spirit has opened the hearts of our people. They have 
laid aside their prejudices, and are coming up gradually, 
and vet readily and cheerfully, to the work, which their 
hands find to do, in this day of stirring religious enter- 
prise. They have formed Domestic and Foreign Mission- 
ary Societies, and sent out missionaries to preach the Gos- 
pel to the destitute in our own country and in foreign 
lands. They have organized Societies for the education 
of ministers in our Theological Seminaries, to supply the 
wants of our churches. They have raised large sums for 
the endowment of our theological and literary institutions, 
and other useful and benevolent purposes. Sabbath 
Schools are generally established, and faithfully encour- 
aged in our churches. Many of the young converts, the 
fruits of our Revivals, are actively and successfully en- 
gaged in this work of training up the rising generation in 
the knowledge and service of God; and in many instances 
their labors are blessed unto the salvation of the youth 
under their instruction. Tracts are also distributed in 
many of our churches, and the people contribute regularly 
to the support of that benevolent enterprise. The temper- 
ance reformation is successfully promoted through the la- 
bors and influence of many of our ministers and people, 
who are zealously devoted to the cause. In all these 
branches of benevolent enterprise, our Church is exerting 
her energies, and though we have not accomplished as 
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much as some other denominations, we have reason to be 
grateful for the spirit of enterprise which has been awak- 
ened among us. It is a spirit, which we trust will prevail, 
and gain strength, and extend its influence, till it shall em- 
brace the whole Church; and all the objects of religious 
and benevolent enterprise, which we are endeavoring to 
promote, shall receive that liberal support, which the 1- 
terests of the Church demand. The first missionary sent 
out by our Foreign Missionary Society, was the fruit of 
one of the first Revivals in the Hartwick Synod. He has 
fallen in the field to which the Spirit of the Lord had _di- 
rected him, and where he successfully labored. But 
the spirit which raised him up, must not be suffered to go 
down. It must be re-awakened to stir up our people in 
this good work and labor of love.* 

5. Revivals have contributed to the preservation of sound 
doctrine, and the faithful administration of wholesome discip- 
line in the Church. Jam aware, that in some religious ex- 
citements which are called Revivals, the great truths of 
the Gospel are considered stale, and, that the people re- 
quire other expedients to rouse their feelings, and keep up 
the interests of religious meetings. But it is not so in 
genuine Revivals. In all genuine Revivals of Religion 
the Spirit of God, which is the spirit of truth, works in 
the minds and hearts of the people, by means of the truth, 
and the great doctrines of grace and salvation revealed in 
the Gospel. The minds of the people are interested in 
the truth, which is faithfully presented. It is held up be- 


* Walter Gunn to whom reference is here made, was hopefully con- 
verted and received into the Lutheran Church of Schoharie, in 1837. 
He was educated for the ministry of the Gospel by a Female Asso- 
ciation of Hartwick Synod, organized for the purpose. He graduat- 
ed in Union College in 1840, and subsequently received his theologi- 
cal education in the Seminary of Gettysburg. In 1842 he was licen- 
sed to preach the Gospel, and in 1843 he received the first appoint- 
ment, as foreign missionary, from the Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United States, and was or- 
dained to the work in the same year, by the Hartwick Synod. A 
few months after his ordination he sailed with his wife for India, and 
arrived at Guntoor, in 1844, where he died on the 5th of July, 1851, 
after having labored six years, to which work he had devoted himself 


from the time he was first awakened by the Spirit of the Lord, and 
found a hope in Christ, 
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fore them, and urged upon their attention, by repeated and 
protracted efforts, until by the blessing of God upon the 
appointed means of grace, their hearts are affected by it, 
and they are led to embrace it. Such impressions are al- 
ways favorable to sound doctrine. The people are led into 
religion through the knowledge of the truth; and, having 
embraced the truth, after a thorough knowledge, they will 
love and become established in it. And as they advance 
in knowledge and experience, they will become more at- 
tached to the doctrines and fellowship of the truth. They 
will love the Church, not from a mere sectarian feeling, or 
because it may have been the Church of their fathers, but 
from an enlightened conviction in their own minds, that 
her doctrines, ordinances, and institutions are Scriptural 
and evangelical. They have seen her borders enlarged ; 
and in the conversion of souls that have added to her 
communion, they have had a practical demonstration of 
the soundness of her doctrines, and the power and efficacy 
of the truths which she inculcates. They have felt the 
power of those truths in their own hearts, and witnessed it 
in others around them. When such converts are brought 
into the Church, they add their testimony to the truth, 
and I can truly say, that so far as my observation has ex- 
tended in regard to the influence of Revivals in our 
Church, it has proved favorable to sound doctrine, and 
wholesome government and discipline.* 


* Among the essential doctrines of salvation which God has blessed, 
and which should be faithfully preached in Revivals, we note the follow- 
ing, viz. : Thenatural depravity of man, the exceeding sinfulness of sin, 
the sinner’s condemnation and guilt under the violated law of God, 
the inability of man to save himself without the grace of God; his 
perishing need of an interest in the Savior, the sufficiency of the at- 
tonement of Christ; the duty of immediate repentance, and the 
danger of delay ; the influence of the Holy Spirit, and the guilt of 
hardeniug the heart against this influence ; faith in Christ, and full 
submission to the terms of salvation revealed in the Gospel, the ne- 
cessity of prayer, and the duty of Christians to labor for the salvya- 
tion of sinners, and a revival of the work of the Lord in their own 
hearts. These doctrines and duties should be held up before the peo- 
ple at all times; but more especially in seasons of Revival. That 
preaching is best adapted to such occasions, which makes sinners 
feel that they are their own destroyers, that salvation is freely offer- 
ed, and, that if they perish, their blood will be upon their own 
heads. 
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This is a subject in which the Church is deeply interest- 
ed, especially at the present time, when Clristians are ex- 
posed to so many temptations from the prevailing tenden- 
cies to looseness and skepticism on religious subjects.* 
Ministers cannot be too watchful against these tendencies ; 
and they should continually and faithfully warn their hear- 
ers to beware, lest they fall into the snare of the adversary, 
and make shipwreck of the faith. The Church needs the 
power of the Highest, the grace and truth which came by 
Jesus Christ, and are communicated by the Holy Spirit, 
to preserve her from the corruption and heresies with 
which she is threatened in our day. She needs the spirit 
of true Revivals to keep her holy and undefiled. We need 
such Revivals to reprove us for our worldly conformity, 
to drive the spirit of discord and contention from among 
us—to show us ministers how we ought to be devoted to 
our work, and teach our people a lesson, to make them 
more humble, and teachable, and self-denying, and hea- 
venly-minded. his is what the Church always needs; 
but there was never a period in the whole history of the 
Church, when Christians stood in greater need of Revi- 
vals of pure and undefiled religion in their hearts. It is 
this spirit only, that can qualify them for their high duties 
and responsibilities in the Church at the present crisis. 
They are to watch over the Church, guard her against 
error, preserve her purity, and not sufter her to be con- 
taminated by the spirit of. the world, or to enter into any 


*Tt is very desirable, that all converts should have some instruc- 
tion before they are received into the Church—and there is, perhaps, 
nothing which we so much need in our churches, in connexion with 
the Revivals of the present day and so well adapted to give the requi- 
site instruction to candidates for confirmation, as that regular course 
of catechisation recommended by Luther, and practiced by the ablest 
and most successful ministers of our Church, in former days. It has 
been acknowledged by the most experienced and best qualified spirit- 
ual teachers of all ages, that catechisation is ‘‘the most speedy and 
successful method of conveying the knowledge of divine things, ne- 
cessary for those who assume the profession of Christianity.’’ Such 
were the sentiments and practice of Luther, Melanchthon, Spener, 
Arndt, Francke, Flavel, Mather, Muhlenberg, and many other dis- 
tinguished ministers, whom God employed as the honored instru- 
ments of bringing into the Church multitudes, that are now rejoicing 
in heaven. 
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compromise with sin. And to do this, they must have a 
daily unction from on high. They need a constant and 
perpetual Revival of Religion. 

Let us labor and pray, that the Church, the whole 
Church, and especially that portion committed to our care 
may be baptized with such a spirit. Let us seek to pro- 
mote Revivals of Religion in our own hearts, and in our 
congregatons. But let us, also, seek conscientiously, and 
in the fear of God, to guard against the evils with which 
they are too often connected. Wolves will come in and 
scatter the sheep. They will climb into the sheepfold. 
There is perhaps no place where Satan is so anxious to in- 
trude with his emissaries, than a church under the influ- 
ence of a Revival. Let the shepherds of the flock of 
Christ, watch against this subtle enemy, and be careful lest 
he gain an advantage over them.* Let us labor diligently 
and unweariedly for the salvation of souls; be instant in 
season and out of season—but in all our labors, let us re- 
member, that we are to use only the means, which the 
Master himself has ordained for this purpose. Let us 
bring every measure, before we put it in operation, to the 


* When persons become excited on the subject of religion, they are 
apt to run into extremes, especially, when they have had little previ- 
ousinstruction. Having received new impressions, they feel disposed to 
discard every thing that seems old, to undervalue the lessons of age 
and experience, and follow every new expedient that may be propos- 
ed to arrest the popular attention, and draw multitudes into religious 
meetings. The sacred office of the ministry is usurped by persons 
who undertake to preach, and act in the capacity of spiritual teach- 
ers, when they have need to be taught themselves. All truly en- 
lightened and experienced Christians will cautiously and prayerfully 
guard against such disorders, and in all well regulated Christian as- 
semblies they will scarcely, if ever, occur. But when they do occur, 
ministers must be on their guard. They are placed as watchmen on 
the walls of Zion. It is their business to exercise a faithful pastoral 
supervision over every Revival among their people, and keep the di- 
rection of it, so far as human instrumentality is concerned, in their 
own hands. They are to labor to further the good Work, and guard 
it against every mismanagement and perversion, to which it is liable. 
The Holy Ghost hath made them overseers of the flock, and they are 
to feed the Church of God, not with mere animal excitement, but 
with the bread of heaven, the spiritual food, which Christ has pro- 
vided in the Gospel. 
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simple test of God’s Word. Let pastors and people, all 
who are engaged in Revivals, plant themselves on the 
foundation which God has laid in Zion, and which is sure 
and steadfast. Let us all work together on this founda- 
tion, as fellow laborers with God, whose only desire is to 
promote His glory. Let us work in faith, by supplication 
and prayer, trusting in the Lord, and believing His prom- 
ise, that he will not suffer us to labor in vain. Then we 
shall see the work of the Lord prospering in our hands. 
We shall have genuine Revivals of Religion all over the 
land. Zion will put on ber strength; shine forth in her 
beauty, “fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as 
an army with banners.” 
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REMINISCENCES OF DECEASED LUTHERAN MINISTERS, 
LXXVII. 
GEORGE BENJAMIN MILLER, D. D. 


The Church has, during the last year or two, witnessed 
the transfer of sevetal of her most faithful sons ftom the 
scenes and labors of earth, to the rewards and glories of 
heaven. We are reluctant to see our aged fathers leave 
us—their venerable forms recede from our sight—the 
links, that unite the present with the past, severed. But 
as the grave hides these noble men from our view, we love 
to recall their many excellencies, even the expression of 
their countenance and the tones of their voice, to honor 
their principles and cherish their memory. When the 
subject of the present sketch passed away, the whole 
Church mourned his departure, for all felt that a great and 
good man had fallen in Israel. A more exemplary, purer- 
hearted Christian never lived. Gifted, unassuming, labori- 
ous, a man of extensive erudition and enlarged experience, 
he was a living and shining light in the Church. His 
name, loved and enshrined in our hearts, will be indissolu- 
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bly linked with its history, and the influence of his life 
and works, perpetuated. We desire to record our high 
appreciation of his,exalted character, distinguished abili- 
ties and valuable services. 

George Benjamin Miller was born at Emmaus, a small 
village near Allentown, in Lehigh county, Pennsylvania, 
June 10th, 1795. His father, Rev. George G. Miller, a na- 
tive of Germany, and a Moravian clergyman, immigrated 
to this country, at a very early period in its history. His 
mother was of French extraction, belonging to a Hugue- 
not family who, in consequence of Romish intolerance and 
religious persecution, had fled to the Western Hemisphere, 
and settled in Jamaica. 

George’s early life gave promise of future distinction. 
Having exibited mental strength and diligence in efforts for 
self-improvement he was, at eight years of age, sent to the 
classical and theological Institution at Nazareth, Pa., where 
he continued, asa pupil, for eight years, the last few months 
of this period being devoted to theological study. In 
1811 he left the paternal roof, and was, for a season, em- 

loyed as an assistant teacher in a private school in the 
city of Philadelphia. Subsequently he engaged in mer- 
cantile business, but as its duties were not very congenial 
to his tastes and inclinations, he returned to his original 
occupation, and his literary pursuits. In less than two 
years, we meet with him in New Germantown, N. J., asso- 
ciated with Dr. Hazelius in giving instruction inan Acad- 
emy, recently established at that place. Here was renew- 
ed that strong attachment, which had existed in former 
years at Nazareth Hall, when they sustained to each other 
the interesting relation of preceptor and pupil, and which 
continued until death. In connection with his school du- 
ties, he resumed his theological studies, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Hazelius, and so untiring was his application, 
and methodical his habits, that he accomplished during 
this period, the work of more than two ordinary men. In 
1816 he took charge of a Select School, in Lebanon town- 
ship, N. J., where he remained till the autumn of 1818, 
when he removed to Canojaharie, N. Y. Having been 
licensed to preach the gospel, by the New York Minister- 
ium, he here gathered together a Lutheran congregation, 
and, at the same time, established a classical school. Amid 
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many discouragements, he labored in this position faith~ 
fully and successfully for nine years. 

In 1827 he received and accepted a call, as assistant 
Professor, to Hartwick Seminary, Otsego Co., N. Y., which 
was then commencing its second decade. In 1830, on the 
removal of Dr. Hazelius to Gettysburg, Pa., he was unan- 
imously chosen as his successor, Principal of the Seminary 
and Professor of Theology. He occupied this field of use- 
fulness, till the fall of 1839, when, in consequence of im- 
paired health, and for other reasons, he resigned the posi- 
tion. During the following five years he had his home at 
Dansville, N. Y., and, as Principal, took charge of the 
Academy in that place. 

In 1844, having been invited to resume his connec- 
tion with the Hartwick Seminary, he felt it his duty to 
comply with the earnest wishes of the Board of Trustees. 
As Professor of Theology, he returned to the scenes of 
his former labors, and, in this capacity, continued to serve 
the Master, until within a few weeks of his death. When 
physical infirmities unfitted him for the discharge of his 
duties in the Seminary building, and the ravages of dis- 
ease had greatly weakened his system, with his character- 
istic energy he persisted in hearing the students recite, at 
his own home. The evening of his life glided serenely 
away, ennobled by well-directed toil, and cheered by the 
presence of those whom he so much loved, till 


‘The weary springs of life stood still.’’ 


On the evening previous to his death, he requested one of 
his daughters to read the Hymns: “Rock of Ages, cleft 
for me;” “Just as I am, without one plea;” “Jesus lover of 
my soul.” His son-in-law, Rev. J. D. English, just then 
entering his chamber, he said: “John, read and pray with 
me.” The question was asked: ‘Father, what shall I 
read?” He replied: “The Thirty-ninth Psalm.” With 
the loved one, so near to Jesus, Mr. English and his wife 
knelt in prayer. It was the last time on earth, that words 
of supplication fell upon his ears. He soon laid his ar- 
mor off, and, with serene faith and a grateful recognition 
of the goodness of God, passed peacefully to his rest, April 
5th, 1869. In the seventy-fourth year of his age and the 
fifty-first of his ministry, he closed his honored life, a ca- 
reer of distinguished usefulness in the cause of Christian 
education, and the blessed work of winning souls to Christ. 
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Until the last, he faltered not in duty, not in faith, not in 
love, but only in strength— 


“Like a tree, 
That with the weight of its own golden fruitage 
Stoops gently to the dust.’”’ 


‘Without a cloud, in full-orbed brightness, his sun went 
down only to rise again amid the splendors of eternal day, 
passing directly from the service of his Master on earth, to 
the repose and reward of the kingdom of glory. 

Dr. Miller was no ordinary man. He had not a super- 
ior, and few equals, in the Lutheran Church. He possess- 
ed unusual powers. His natural endowments, his enlarged 
culture, his classic lore, his varied acquirements, his pro- 
found piety, his eminently genial spirit, his wonderful fa- 
cility as a writer, his ability and success as a preacher, his 
purity of character, his simplicity, humility and tender- 
ness, made an enduring impression and won all hearts. 
“He was,” says the Lutheran and Missionary, “a gifted 
man, and his natural endowments, developed by a high 
- degree of cultivation, and sanctified by the grace of God, 
were such as to enable him to discharge the responsible 
duties of his high office, even to the end, with honor to 
himself and to the glory of the Master. His services will 
be long and gratefully remembered for their ability, their 
fidelity and success.” ‘We formed,” says the Lutheran 
Observer, “an exalted opinion of his learning and moral 
worth. He was one of those modest and unassuming men, 
who charmed all who came within the circle of his pres- 
ence. He wasa great linguist and an admirable teacher. 
Diffident of his own capacity, he did not obtrude lis coun- 
sels upon others, but when they were drawn forth, they 
were uniformly characterized by wisdom. He was so 
gentle in his bearing, and so affectionate in his intercourse 
with his pupils and his brethren in the ministry, that he 
was regarded by them asa Christian patriarch.” “As a 
man of earnest Christian character,” remarks Dr. Strobel, 
“adorned by many graces, unsullied by a single stain, un- 
pretending and modest toa fault, he presented one of those 
specimens of primitive Christianity, rarely met with, and 
towards which we are drawn by the strongest sympathies 
of our nature.” “He was,” writes Dr. Scholl, “a great 
and good man, simple and child-like, a scholar, a gentle- 
man and a Christian, in his work with all his heart, our 
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much loved and valued Professor, he was one of the 
brightest ornaments of the Church.” “In every relation 
of life,” adds Dr. Schmidt, “as a minister of the gospel, as 
an instructor of youth and the presiding officer of an In- 
stitution of sacred learning, as the head of the Christian 
household, asa friend and member of society, he exhibited, 
in constant and most engaging exercise, all the highest and 
most lovely graces of Christian discipleship, and was, in 
the best and highest sense of the word, a Christian gentle- 
man.” ‘There was,” says Dr. Lintner, “a beauty and at- 
tractiveness in the Christian character of Dr. Miller, which 
secured to him the strong attachment of his students and 
the respect and confidence of all who knew him. During 
a ministry of more than half a century, he lived without 
reproach, ‘adorning the doctrine of God, our Saviour in 
all things.’” “Modest, unassuming, and hidden from pub- 
lic observation,” says Dr. Pohlman, “in the most unobtru- 
sive way he labored for the good of souls. Simple-hearted, 
generous and confiding, more than any man I ever knew 
did he manifest a spirit free from guile and selfishness. 
All disguise, intrigue and management were foreign to his 
nature, and in lowliness of mind he seemed to follow the 
apostolic admonition in esteeming others better than him- 
self.” 

In attempting an analysis of Dr. Miller’s character, the 
first thing that strikes us, is the high type of his Christian 
excellence, his pure Christian life, his rich Christian exper- 
ience, his unreserved devotion to the cause of Christ. 
“T have never known,” writes one of his pupils, Rev. A. 
Waldron, “a man, in whose piety I had greater confidence, 
or of whom I think with greater affection, as a model 
Christian.” He always appeared to realize, that he was a 
sinner, saved by grace, and from this vital principle he 
derived strength, and efficiency for the performance of the 
laborious duties of his protracted and active life. ‘“More 
than any man I ever knew,” says Dr. Pohlman, “was he a 
firm believer in a particular, over-ruling Providence, re- 
ceiving all his blessings, as directly from the hand of his 
Heavenly Father, and acknowledging that all things, 
whether prosperous or adverse, were working for his 
good.” His character for piety was above suspicion. His 
life and his teachings were in entire harmony with the 
gospel. There was so much of Christ in him, that, in in- 
tercourse with him, one seemed drawn near to heaven. His 
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standard of Christian excellence was the highest, and to 
its rules he steadfastly adhered. He abounded in good 
works, and yet if any one of the Christian graces appeared 
pre-eminently conspicuous, it was his deep, heartfelt hu- 
mility. ‘He was,” says Dr. Lintner, “particularly distin- 
guished for his unaffected humility, and his willingness to 
labor and render any sacrifice for the good of others, al- 
ways evincing the spirit of his Master, who was ‘meek and 
lowly in heart,’ and ever ready to ‘overcome evil with 
good.’” His whole walk and conversation were character- 
ized by that unassuming simplicity and transparent sincer- 
ity, the result of Christian principle, which invariably in- 
spire confidence and secure esteem. “If we would effect- 
ually teach others,” he himself says, “we must learn of 
our Master, and especially we must learn to be meek and 
lowly, self-denying and laborious like him,’ presenting to. 
the world, a faint but faithful copy of Christ. No vain 
glory, no fondness for human applause, no respecting of 
persons, no seeking our own ease and interest should tar- 
nish our ministry.” 

He had correct views of the object of life, and of the 
work, in which he was engaged. To these views his whole 
life was subordinated. ‘What an honor,” he says, ina 
discourse to young men, “to be employed as laborers in a 
cause, upon which God has set his heart from eternity, 
‘according to his good pleasure, which he hath purposed 
to himself,’ as the apostle speaks, ‘that in the dispensation 
of the fulness of times, he might gather together in one, 
all things in Christ, both which are in heaven and which 
are on earth.’ True, we may not enjoy many of the lux- 
uries of this life, perhaps, even may be cut off from many 
comforts, but what are these, compared to the luxury of 
doing good, to the comfortable prospect of having many 
seals of our ministry given us, who shall be crowns of re- 
joicing in the day of the Lord, when they that are wise 
shall shine as the firmament, and they that turn many to 
righteousness, as the stars forever and ever.” ‘What sit- 
uation,” he adds, “more desirable could we be placed in, 
than to be the happy instruments of making many wise 
unto eternal salvation? What sacrifices too great, what 
efforts too severe to accomplish this happy purpose, to be 
co-workers with God in the salvation of souls, shepherds 
under Christ, the Chief Shepherd, in feeding his sheep, for 
whom he laid down his precious life, leading them beside 
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the still waters, and into the green pastures, to be wise 
master- builders, employed by our Lord, in raising the tem- 
ple, ‘built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner-stone ?’” 

It was his constant aim to do good. This motive influ- 
enced him in all his actions. He felt the responsibility of 
living. “Would we escape,” he says, “the sentence, pro- 
nounced upon the slothful servant of being cast into outer 
darkness, where there is weeping and wailing and gnash- 
ing of teeth, we must apply ourselves with diligence to the 
work of doing all the good we can! Our omissions of 
known duty, our neglect of cultivating our hearts and un- 
derstandings to the utmost, so as to increase our capacity 
of doing good; our indolence and carelessness in perform- 
ing the ordinary business of life; our want of watchful- 
ness in seeking and improving opportunities of making 
ourselves as useful as possible to society, in the family, in 
the Church and in the world—all this we shall find 
charged to our account in God’s book.” 

He was an earnest, faithful preacher of the gospel. His 
exhibitions of divine truth were plain, pointed and spe- 
cific; they were always lucid and logical ; his illustrations 
were clear and forcible; his manner was grave and im- , 
pressive. There was no parade of learning, no display of 
brilliant rhetoric or of intellectual superiority. The pure 
word of God was the source, from which he drew his 
largest material for instruction. He gave utterance to the 
great truths of the gospel with a solemn energy that car- 
ried them home to the heart of the hearer, and produced 
the most pungent convictions. “His sole object,” says Dr. 
Schmidt, “was to win souls to Christ, to instruct his peo- 
ple in the truths of our holy religion, and to establish 
them in their faith.” His sermons were rich in sound re- 
ligious instructions, and full of cogent argument and earn- 
est appeal. They were redolent with the fragrance of that 
name, which is an ointment poured forth, and easily intel- 
ligible to the popular mind. He never preached without 
inculcating truth, directly fitted to lead men to repentance, 
or to build them up in the faith. He confined himself to 
his appropriate work. He never went out of the pulpit 
to mingle in discussions, which do not belong to it, nor 
did he degrade the pulpit by introducing into it topics in- 
appropriate to the sacred place and to the object of preach- 
ing. Ina letter, written to one of his sons-in-law, on his 
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introduction to the Christian ministry, he says: “Take 
especial care to insist on the fundamentals of Christianity — 
the fallen state of man; his exposure to eternal woe; the 
plan of redemption in Christ; repentance towards God 
and faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ; sin as the trans- 
gression of the divine law, and a judgment to come. In- 
doctrinate your hearers well in matters of faith and Chris 
tian practice. Let your grand object be, and let it be seen 
to be, to lead sinners to Christ, and saints to perfection.” 
He loved to discuss the great themes of the gospel, such 
as the Carnal Mind opposed to God’s Law; God’s Law, 
holy and good; All Men guilty before God; Death the 
consequence of Sin; The Great Love of God; Freeness 
and Largeness of the Gospel Offer; The Fruits of Faith; 
Importance of Present Decision on the subject of Religion; 
The Blessedness of the Believer. Passages such as these, 
taken at random from his published sermons, give the 
reader some idea of the character of his preaching: “We 
have our choice, either to accept salvation as a free gift, 
only acknowledging our obligation to divine grace, or to 
stand upon our own merits, and to be tried by the perfect 
standard of the divine law, and to abide the consequences. 
Such is the virulent nature of sin, such is the holiness and 
strictness of the divine law, that whoever knowingly and 
wilfully transgresses, is condemned to the pains of eternal 
damnation. He is cast from the presence of God, and con- 
veyed to the fire, prepared for the devil and his angels. 
This is confirmed by our own consciences, and the dread 
which we all naturally feel of death, and of what is to fol- 
low.” “If any of us,” he says, in his address to the sin- 
ner, “should perish under the sound of the gospel, and in 
the enjoyment of the means of grace, our state in the fu- 
ture would be, past expression, sad and awful. Just 
so intense as was the love of God, in sending his Son to 
the world to save sinners, and giving him up to the an- 
guish and ignominy of the cruel death of the cross, so 
fierce will be the fire of his indignation against all despi- 
sers of his grace and rejecters of his Son. He has the 
promise, that all his enemies shall be made his footstool. 
He shall rule them with a rod of iron. He shall break 
them in pieces like a potter’s vessel * * Will it 
afford any relief in that world of woe, to reflect that once 
we were warned, we were entreated to forsake our sinful 
course, but we chose to continue in our rebellion, till the 
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long-suffering of the Lord, which we should have improv- 
ed for our salvation, was exhausted, and he sware in his 
wrath that we should never enter into his rest? Oh, what 
sighs, what lamentations, what groans of anguish, what 
tears of blood, will there be witnessed, which now might 
be so easily avoided, if men would be wise, and consider 
their latter end! * * How will the wretched subjects 
groan out, ‘When will it be morning, when will the night 
be passed?’ But their jailers, the devils, will mutter 
Never, and through the halls of their prison will be rever- 
berated from every side, Never, Never/ Oh, then, flee, 
while you may, from the judgment to come, ye loiterers 
by the way! The avenger of blood is up, and in pursuit. 
Do you not hear his tramp, coming on, faster and faster?” 
Again, he says: “Why should you delay to come to him 
who graciously invites, even you? Take up his easy 
yoke}; bear his light burden. He will break asunder the 
iron chains that gall you; he will remove the load of guilt 
that presses you down. * * Quit the service of your 
cruel task-master, the world! Return to that kind and 
compassionate Father, who longs to embrace you. Con- 
fess your sins with contrition and humility. Seek not to 
conceal them from the all-seeing eye of God. A candid 
acknowledgment is the readiest step to full freedom.” In 
such stirring appeals as these, he freqvently speaks: 
“Where do you hope to find rest, if Christ does not give 
it to you? Can the world give it? Have you not trusted 
to its promises long enough to find them to be hollow and 
deceitful ? Have you not yet discovered that all its pleas- 
ures are base, degrading, and followed by pain and remorse? 
What good can that wealth do you in the end, which you 
are seeking with all your efforts? ‘What shall it profit a 
man, if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own 
soul?’ If the soul is lost, it is lost forever. There is no re- 
covery, when once the barrier of death is passed. That is 
the line which God has drawn, within which he offers you 
his grace freely, without money and without price. But 
once pass this line, and the voice of mercy will be no more 
heard. Sell not your own souls for naught. Risk not 
the loss of heaven for any good of earth.” “The more 
sinful you feel yourself to be, if you only trust in the 
merits of Christ for acceptance, and thus approach the 
throne of grace, the sooner will the burden of guilt fall off 
your neck, you will feel yourself pardoned, accepted, 
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adopted into the family of your Heavenly Father, owned 
as a child and trusted as such. * * ‘Thesmercy «of 
God will never reach your case, if you harden yourself in 
sin. Hear and your soul shall live. But if you will not 
hear, if you refuse to submit, if the love of Christ cannot 
move you, if the long-suffering of God, which you have 
so richly experienced, cannot influence you, if his good- 
ness cannot lead you to repentance, then are you indeed, 
without hope, and living and dying thus, there is no re- 
covery for you, in time, or eternity.” ‘Now while your 
heart is tender, while divine truth makes an impression, 
seize the advantage afforded you. Soon, if you neglect 
it, the enemy, who is constantly going about seeking 
whom he may destroy, will efface every serious impres- 
sion, snatch every particle of the good seed of the word, 
and claim you as his prey. If nothing else can move 
you, let the love of God do it, who ‘commendeth his love 
towards us, in that while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us’.” 

In the same earnest strains we find him addressing pro- 
fessors of religion, urging them to increased fidelty in 
their Christian warfare, and to renewed efforts on behalf 
of those still unreconciled to God. “Unless we are aim- 
ing,” he says, “at greater degrees of holiness, and are 
gaining the victory over our passions and desires, we 
have reason to fear, that we shall never reach the goal. 
How many have run well for a season, who finally missed 
of salvation because they grew weary of well doing. It 
is only such as hold on to the end, to whom the crown of 
life is promised.” Again he says: “Humility, meekness, 
gentleness, kind feelings towards others, even such as 
injure us, and a conduct flowing from such feelings, are 
the surest evidences of our being led by the Spirit of 
God. If we yield ourselves unto God by a total surrender 
and entire conseegation to his service and honor, he will 
enter in, and take possession of his temple by his Holy 
Spirit, and will manifest his presence in a way, that can- 
not be mistaken. He will work in us and through us. 
He will be glorified, whether it be in our life, or in our 
death, whether by our active services of love, or by meek 
submission to his chasteuing rod.” He adds: “Unless 
Christians make a strong and united effort to check the 
growing wickedness of the world, we have reason to look 
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for more tremendous judgments than those, under whick 

so large a part of the Protestant world is still smarting. 

For it must not be forgotten, that while God will do all 

that it would be impossible for man to do, he has always 
employed means, and these means are committed to his 
church, and in a measure, placed at her disposal. When’ 
Zion travails, she brings forth children, but not else. 

When Christians are waked up to a sense of their respon- 
sibility, we may look for a season of refreshing from the 

Lord.” : 

From the extracts just given, the evangelical character of 
Dr. Miller’s theological views may be inferred. His rigid 
adherence to the great doctrines of the Christian system 
was never questioned. On those points, regarded by all 
evangelical denominations as fundamental, his position 
was clear and unequivocal. Ina sermon delivered before 
the New York Ministerium in 1837, he advises the minister 
of the gospel: ‘Instead of dwelling to satieity upon the 
excellency and dignity of human nature, with experience 
for his guide and the Bible for his authority, to draw the 
attention of his hearers to the more needful, though less. 
palatable, subject of their fallen condition—their guilti- 
ness and their inability to help themselves. That so far 
from being their own saviours, they need an Almighty 
Deliverer, or they are forever lost; to insist, that it is, ‘not 
by works of righteousness, that we have done,’ or can do, 
that we can hope to be saved, but as an act of undeserved 
grace and gratuitous pardon for Christ’s sake.” “This,” 
he adds, ‘will lead him to dwell on the great question of 
the atonement and, as intimately connected therewith, 
the true and proper divinity of Christ.” On the subject of 
human depravity he thus expresses himself: “The charac- 
ter of the Divine law is such as to be in direct contrarie- 
ty to all the feelings and desires of the natural mind. 
‘The law is holy, just and good,’ while the affections of the 
unregenerate soul are impure and selfish. Spiritual du- 
ties are irksome to it. The restraints, which religion 
would put upon its pursuits and enjoyments, are felt as a 
burdensome yoke and irritating chain. It longs for liber- 
ty to use at pleasure. It wishes to gratify its various de- 
sires, unchecked by law. It places its happiness in the 
indulgence of every earthly gratification and selfish aim. 
But to all this the holy law of God stands directly op- 
posed. Hence the enmity that is called forth, when- 
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ever the authority of the law is pressed home upon the 
conscience.” “Till the sinner is truly humble, and ready 
to confess himself, not only guilty of many particular sins 
but essentially corrupt in all his faculties and principles, 
there is no hope of his being brought to a sincere repen- 
tance through submission to the will and government of 
God. A man may plead guilty to a thousand charges, 
and feel a measure of compunction in consequence, but so 
long as he is not convinced that he is radically corrupt, 
he will not fail, in various ways, to better himself. The 
occupant of the castle of the human heart, when attacked 
by the artillery of heaven, will never surrender, while he 
has any ammunition, or provision, remaining. It is al- 
ways a death-struggle between nature and grace, and, 
when once finally closed by an unconditional submission, 
is not likely to be tried again in the same desperate way.” 
Again he says: “Man is fallen from his original rectitude, 
and the poison of the serpent, that tempted and prevailed 
over our first mother Eve, has tainted the blood and cor- 
rupted the nature of the whole race. Hence the opposi- 
tion of the natural mind to the law of God, because this 
would lay a restraint upon its desires. And while it feels 
that the demands of the law are just, and its sanction 
righteous, and dreads the sentence, that it knows will be 
executed in due time, the unsubdued will of man rises in en- 
mity against God and his holy law. The check, put upon 
its passions, like a dam of drilt-ice in some mountain 
stream, only increases the violence of desire, till often it 
is seen madly to overleap all obstacles kindly intended to 
subdue it; or else it settles down into secret murmuring 
at the Jaw, wishing only that it might with safety break 
through its enclosure.” Referring to the sinner’s-utter 
inability to save himself, he uses the following language: 
“It often takes a long time before the convicted sinner is 
throughly humbled and brought to relinquish all hope of 
bettering himself by his own efforts. He still thinks he 
can do something towards his reformation. Therefore it 
needs, that all the strictness and spirituality of the law be 
set before his eyes, that he may be made sensible, that he 
is wholly carnal, and sold under sin, that it is as impossi- 
ble for him to put forth truly pure and holy desires, as 
for the salt spring to send forth sweet water, or for a 
thorn bush to bear grapes. He must be convinced that in 
him, as he is by nature, in his flesh dwelleth no good 
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thing—any attempt to raise himself out of the pit, into 
which he is fallen, must end in discomfiture. * * * 
Seeing that he is unable to do anything towards his own 
restoration, God has committed the work into the hands 
of his own Son, whose glory it is to save the poor, the 
lost, the wretched, the depressed. None is sunk so low, 
as to be beyond the power of Christ to restore, if he will, 
only in earnest, apply to Him. Whoever looks up to 
Him, ascrucified for our sins, and risen again for our justi- 
fication, shall live. United to Christ by faith he can draw 
from him all needed strength and assistance; even as the 
branch receives the sap from the stock, on which it has 
been grafted. No matter how sick we are in a spiritual 
sense, if we look but to Christ, we shall be restored to 
health.” 

No man could have been more strongly attached to his 
own church, to its principles and doctrines; his views 
were in hearty sympathy with the venerable symbol 
which expresses the faith of his communion; yet no one 
had a more heartfelt love for all Christians: He brought 
no sectarian fire to the sacred altar, but poured upon it 
the sweet incense of love, prayer and gratitude, sympa- 
thizing with the whole brotherhood of those who rejoice 
in “one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

In his pastoral work he was disposed to make use of all 
efforts not unscriptural, to labor in every way to 
bring individuals under the influence of divine truth. 
““Among the plans,” he writes to a young minister, “that 
deserve your earliest attention, I mention the establishing 
ofa Sabbath School, if none should yet exist. If one 
exist, attend it constantly and try, if you can by proper 
means, to get it under yourdirection. Take frequent oppor- 
tunities of addressing the children. Further open a Bible 
Class for young persons—open to all that will attend. 
If you find any symptoms of seriousness among the young, 
try, as you have opportunity, to form a class of catechu- 
mens for the express purpose of more fully instructing 
them in the doctrines of religion, and if they are hopefully 
converted, try to get them to unite with the church by 
being confirmed. Hndeavor to keep your heart in 
such a frame as to feel that your whole business is to con- 
vert souls, and lead them to Christ—then ways and means 
will not be wanting. As to the older portion’ of your 
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congregation the most efficient means under the divine 
blessing, is by protracted efforts. The mind of man 
must be held down to the truth by a sort of holy violence, 
if it shall take hold of their hearts. If therefore you dis- 
cover considerable symptoms of seriousness, endeavor if 
circumstances are favorable, to hold such a meeting. 
Consult the pious members of the congregation. Try to 
arrange matters, that no offence may be taken. If they 
have not been used to such measures, and seem prejudiced 
against the name, it may be well to improve the Festivals, 
e. g. Haster, to have services for a succession of days, 
and, before they are aware, they may be interested and 
desire to have the meetings continued, or repeated at 
another time. ‘Be ye wise as serpents, and harmless as 
doves,’ is our Lord’s advice. If you hold a protracted 
meeting, keep the whole management in your own hands. 
Be careful of the young converts. Feed them with the sin- 
cere milk ofthe word. Getthem engaged in the prayer meet- 
ings. Watch their conduct. Give them advice as needed, 
and try above all to gain their confidence. In all your 
services feel and preach, as if you could not be easy, while 
one sinner remains impenitent. - 2 Encourage 
‘Christian liberality on Gospel principles. Go before with 
a good example. Watch over your own heart and over 
the flock, which the Great Shepherd has entrusted to your 
care.” 

Dr. Miller excelled as an instructor. Teaching was the 
.chief occupation of his life. He loved the work, and into 
its duties he diffused the breathings of his own earnest, 
laborious, self-denying spirit. He loved his pupils. He 
always exhibited the warmest interest in their success 
and sought to do them good. He was conscientious and 
faithful, patient and thorough. Drilling his classes, even 
in the rudiments of knowledge, was never regarded by 
him asatask. “Repetition,” he would often say, “clinch- 
es the nail.” As an illustration of the useless character 
of inaccurate learning he would sometimes give the 
story of the old lady who, being about to purchase some 
indigo, remarked, “That good indigo would sink, or swim, 
but she could not tell which.” Whatever he undertook, 
he aimed at accuracy and thoroughness. As a discipli- 
narian he had few superiors. He exercised an almost 
magic influence over his pupils. In the recitation room 
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a mere glance of the eye, ora movement of the finger, 
was sufficient to secure order and command attention. 
He had wonderful tact. He understood so well the sub- 
ject of discipline, and could so successfully dispose of 
peccadilloes, so often the occasion of annoyance to a teach- 
er. As an illustration some of the students were once, 
moved, by a spirit of mischief, to ring the Seminary bell 
in the middle of the night, to the great discomfort of well- 
disposed people who did not wish their nocturnal slum- 
‘bers to be disturbed. The Doctor thought, if let alone 
they would soon become tired, and abandon the sport, but 
as the singular fancy continued, he finally concluded that 
he would visit the building and arrest the noise. On 
entering the belfry, he discovered, that the ringing was 
accomplished by means of a long rope, attached to the 
bell and hanging down outside the Seminary. He quiet- 
ly took possession of the rope and returned to his home. 
There was no more ringing that, night. The next morn- 
ing in chapel he very seriously remarked, that he had in 
his possession a rope which, he presumed, was a bed-cord, 
and if the owner would call for it, he could obtain it, 
without being asked any questions. No one, however, 
claimed the rope; but there were no more beds unecorded 
that term for bell rope. In his vocation he was a man of 
indefatigable industry and severe application. Although 
of a slender frame, and rather frail constitution, he per- 
formed an incredible amount of labor, far beyond ordi- 
nary individuals, or any thing required of him by the 
Board of Trustees. Without additional compensation, he 
frequently taught from eight to ten hours a day. His 
recitations usually commenced at eight in the morning, 
and continued, with a brief intermission for chapel exer- 
cises, till noon. They were resumed, then, at. one—some- 
times at half past twelve—and protracted until half past 
three in the afternoon, when he was released, for a time 
only to begin again at six in the evening, when he was 
occupied in superintending the studies of some of the 
younger pupils lodging in his house, and in hearine reci- 
tations until nine o'clock. In addition to this on Satur- 
day, when the usual recitations were suspended, he heard 
his theological class, and, on Monday evening, presided 
at the meetings of the Theological Society. He also 
preached regularly on Sunday morning, and conducted the 
services of the prayer meeting in the evening. At one 
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period he heard a recitation in Geometry every day dur- 
ing the vacation. Much of this labor was, of course, self- 
imposed. ‘He was never idle,” says Doctor Schmidt, who 
was, for a season, associated with him in teaching, “he 
was always gathering up the fragments of time.” During 
his leisure hours, when he was not engaged at work in 
his garden, or in a rapid walk over the neighboring hills 
with some genial companion or some other profitable exer- 
cise, he would generally be found perusing books, in 
one or the other departments of science. He, on a certain 
occasion, told his students, as an incentive to improve odd 
moments, so often wasted, that he had read Dr. McCosh on 
the Divine Government in one session, during the brief in- 
tervals between the separation of the classes—the dismis- 
sion of the one and the appearance of another in the reci- 
tation room. Prompt to resolve, prompt to execute, he 
achieved wonders. In his composition there was a power 
of endurance, an energy of will, which exerted no small 
influence over his whole life. In his earlier years he 
studied the greater part of the night, often being occupied 
with his books, until two o’clock in the morning. Dr. 
Miller, as the result of his experience in the business of 
teaching, has given very decided testimony in regard to 
the value of the ancient classics in the prosecution of 
a course of study for young men. “The grammatical 
analysis of the separate words, their connections, and 
constructions in the sentence, furnish a constant ex- 
ercise of the judgment; they form the mind to habits 
of reflection and order; they cultivate tact and taste 
in choosing the proper word in English, to express the 
exact force of the original. Properly conducted they 
will call forth the power of fixing the attention, so hard to 
be acquired, and produce that largeness of view, and 
readiness to seize upon’an offered advantage, which is re- 
quired for a profitable pursuit of business.” “If we would 
contribute,” he adds, “‘to the most thorough cultivation of 
our youth, if we would guard against the danger of losing 
all taste for what is beautiful and sublime, let us encour- 
age classical studies, and set our faces against that low 
and groveling tendency of our day—not to say of our 
country—which would value education, only as a means 
of gaining wealth, or of advancing the material interests 
of society.” ‘Without a classical education a man, 
by diligence and care, may exercise a good influence 
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on society, and become an honored and useful mem- 
ber of the same; but a few rare exceptions made, he 
cannot reach that eminence, to which with it, he might 
have attained. The youthful mind needs careful train- 
ing; and the experience of ages has shown, that no in- 
tellectual or esthetical culture is to be compared to 
that furnished by a thorough classical education.” His 
standard of ministerial qualification was very high. 
“How careful” he says, “should we be, that none are 
admitted to the sacred office, except such as are fit; men 
of deep personal piety, of ample knowledge, and of ade- 
quate skill to instruct and govern others. By not em- 
ploying sufficient care in examining the qualifications 
of candidates, an irreparable injury is committed, in which 
the Church and the cause of Christ at large partake. The 
admission of improper subjects into the ministry operates 
as a check to the growth of spiritual religion in the body, 
with which they are connected, while to the individual 
congregation that is so unhappy as to be under their charge, 
they will prove as the fabled Upas, shedding a pes- 
tiferous influence around, by which souls are lulled to 
sleep in the lap of the second death.” 

Dr. Miller was a man of rare abilities and high intellec- 
tual attainments. His natural endowments had been 
brought under the influence of the most careful culture. 
He was distinguished for the versatility of his powers 
and the range of his acquirements. His mind was of a 
philosophic cast, original and capacious, powerful in the 
grasp of subjects, and quick in its movements, his judg- 
ment was clear and independent. He was a most diligent 
student, interested in research, and was continually adding 
to his vast stores of knowledge. ‘We have no hesitation 
in asserting,” writes Dr. Schmidt who had the best opportu- 
nities of forming a correct opinion, “that he had not his 
equal in our Church and few, if any, superiors in our 
country. He possessed the most absolute and ultimate 
familiarity with the various exact sciences; he had the 
most perfect command of our own vernacular; he spoke 
and wrote both French and German with great facility ; 
he was a profound Hebreeist, and his knowledge of the 
classical language was accurate, critical and complete, as a 
life-long intimacy could make it. His profound and ele- 
gent scholarship in the learned languages was something 
quite wonderful. He seemed to get into the innermost 
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heart of a language, to master its idioms, to enter into 
its spirit, and to comprehend its genius with a sort of 
intuition. His knowledge of the Scriptures was ab- 
solutely ubiquitous, and in studying them his acute 
and discriminating intellect was, in no wise, dependent 
upon the aid of critics and commentators.” It is said 
that he was so familiar with the sacred volume, that he 
never had occasion to use a concordance, but with almost 
unfailing success, could turn to the passage, which he 
required. He wasa very able theologian. So thorough 
was his acquaintance with the whole field of revealed 
truth, united with his general knowledge of history and 
of other aids to a successful study of the Bible, that his 
discussions on the prophetic writings, it is said,f possess 
a more than ordinary interest. ‘His reading,” says}Dr. 
Schmidt “was peculiar. Heappropriated what others had to 
give with extraordinary rapidity, and when, most men would 
have labored painfully through page after page, he got at 
the pith and marrow of any new book by a marvelously 
expeditious process, a sort of intellectual affinity which, 
aided by amost retentive memory, made him master of his 
author’s meaning in an incredibly short space of time.” 
Dr. Miller’s numerous engagements did not give him 
the time to appear often before the public as an author. 
He occasionally allowed a discourse, delivered on some 
special gvcasion, to be printed, and in 1860, consented to 
the publication of a volume of “Sermons on some of the 
fundamental principles of the Gospel.” In 1842 he issued, 
for the benefit of his pupils, the “Dansville Grammar, An 
Attempt to render the study of Grammar more effectual, 
more easy and more satisfactory than by the usual method. 
Among the productions of his pen are manuscript Gram- 
mars of the French and Greek langauge. The former 
would have been published some years ago, but Ollen- 
dorf's system appearing at the time, his was withheld 
from the press. The latter is said to be an admirable 
digest of the rules of Greek Syntax, indicating the author’s 
power of acute analysis, of discreet but intelligently self- 
reliant generalizations, and of the most perspicuous con- 
densation in the method of statement. Union College, 
N. Y. conferred upon the subject of our sketch the hon- 
oruary degree of D. D., in 1836. The honor he meekly 
accepted, considering himself as entirely undeserving of 
the distinction, but adding that the letters would answer 
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as the initials of an excellent scriptural motto, Deo Duce. 

Dr. Miller was eminent not only for his learning, but 
also for his practical character. With a mind, con- 
stantly disposed to examine the causes, the nature and 
the relations of things, there was not an interest connected 
with human life, upon which he was not prepared to ex- 
press the soundest opinions, or give the most valuable 
counsel. He was distinguished for his many private 
virtues. Gentle by nature, mild and courteous in his 
bearing, approachable as a little child, he secured the af- 
fections, as well as the confidence of all men. He was 
a man of wonderful reality. His countenance was 
the mirror of his thoughts. He was single-hearted and 
guileless in all his efforts for excellence or for influence. 
He could do nothing for appearance; he never sought 
notoriety. A prominent trait in his character, also, 
was the exemplification of the injunction, ‘Follow peace 
with all men.” He had avery great aversion to contro- 
versy and strife. He never indulged in denunciatory 
language. His words were those of peace and good will. 
Yet he knew no fear, and his firmness nothing could 
shake. His earnest desire and purpose was to do right. 
His habits were exceedingly regular and systematic, his 
mode of living, simple and temperate. He felt responsi- 
ble for his influence, so much so, that he would have 
abstained even from meat, if it had been the occasion of 
offence to his brother. On learning that his practice of 
smoking was made a pretext by some of his students for 
the immoderate use of tobacco, he immediately laid aside 
his pipe, and no longer indulged in the unnecessary habit. 
He was a man of fine social qualities. He was not indif- 
ferent to the amenities of life. His refined culture, vivaci- 
ty, bright and keen humor and quickness at harmless 
repartee, rendered his society very attractive. He had a 
kind word for everybody, and the rare talent of making 
everybody about him happy. For recreation of mind he 
enjoyed an occasional game of chess, and so skilfully did 
he play, that he seldom met with a successful competitor. 
Although, his disposition was retiring, and his days were 
spent In comparative seclusion, incident to his profession 
and the locality of the Seminary, he was not an unconcern- 
ed spectator of what was transpiring in the world. He 
was in earnest sympathy with the progress of truth and 
right. He was awake to the great interests of society, and 
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the welfare of the race. His heart and his hand were 
open for the alleviation of human suffering. ‘No man,” 
says Dr. Pohlman, “in proportion gave more than he for 
the relief of the poor and the needy, and for the promo- 
tion of the kingdom of God. He considered none of the 
gifts of Providence conferred upon him as his own, but 
rather bestowed, that he might distribute them to others. 
One of the last acts of his life was a liberal contribution 
from his scanty purse for our African Mission.” He was 
a true patriot. He loved his country. “He fulfilled,” 
says Dr. Schmidt, “with conscientious fidelity the duties 
of good and loyal citizenship. Consistent in the applica- 
tion of the principles of Christian ethics to every hu 
man relation, he always manifested an intense abhor- 
ence of tyranny and of every species of political corrup- 
tion and of popular vice, which he never failed to rebuke 
at the proper time and place. 


The very gentlest of all human natures 
He joined to courage strong, 

And love outreaching unto all God’s creatures 
With sturdy hate of wrong. 


The more we study the character of this venerable pa- 
triarch, in the various positions which he occupied and 
the different relations in life he sustained, the greater our 
admiration and love for his personal worth, and with those 
who were brought into more intimate relation with him, 
we are disposed to exclaim: “Take him all in all, we shall 
never look upon his like again.” 

Dr. Miller was married July 15th, 1816, to Delia B. 
Snyder, of New Bruswick, N. J., a niece of Dr. Hazelius. 
From this union there were thirteen children. Of these 
four have passed to the home of the blessed. His son Rev. 
George Hazelius Miller,a man of more than ordinary 
promise, died, in 1850, soon after his entrance upon the 
ministry. Five of the daughters married Lutheran clergy- 
men, L. Sternberg, D. D. R. Adelberg, J. D. English, A. 
Hiller and A Uebelacker. The fiftieth anniversary of 
this marriage—the golden wedding—was celebrated with 
appropriate services in 1866, when the children and the 
children’s children, with other relations and friends, 
gathered at the homestead, to offer their congratulations, 
their expressions of gratitude and good wishes, on so in- 
teresting an occasion. 
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The remains of Dr. Miller were followed to the grave by a 
wonderful concourse of people, who had come together 
from distant places to pay their last tribute of respect to 
the lamented dead. 

Dr. Pohlman delivered an appropriate discourse from 
the words: “Not by works of righteousness which we 
have done, but according to his mercy he saved us, by 
the washing of regeneration and renewing of the Holy 
Ghost,” the subject and the preacher for the occasion hav- 
ing been selected by himself, some time prior to his death. 
He also expressed the desire that the stone which marked 
his grave, should bear the simple inscription—A sinner 
saved by grace. 

The name of George B. Miller will ever be pronounced 
with reverence and gratitude. His beautiful example, his 
Joving words and noble deeds 


‘Will live and brighten for a race to come, 
Prompting the wise, cheering the sorrowful, 
And for the little children, whom he loved, 

Meting out tender words, like dewy pearls 
Along their flower-sown path.”’ 


ARTICLE IV. 


PIETY AND PROPERTY. 


By Prof. M Loy, A. M., Columbus, 0. 


In the ancient heathen world there was a philosophy in 
vogue which pretended to despise the world. We find 
in Paganism no higher notion of virtue than that of 
a contempt for all the pomp of time. The philosopher 
was thought to be elevated above all that is perishing, 
and his glory was found in the exalted mind which culti- 
vated a complete indifference to every transitory treasure. 
Sages professed to be above the pleasure of acquiring 
earthly possessions, or the pain of their loss. While the 
watchmen slept a similar notion crept into the Christian 
Church and assumed the form of a pretended evangelical 
counsel of poverty. Those who aimed at perfection af- 
fected to be above the cares and enjoyments of this life, 
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so far as they might arise from things that are evanescent, 
and earthly property was left to those who had not attain- 
ed the higher standard of Christian manhood. The vow 
of perpetual poverty was deemed the mark of Christian 
perfection. 

Certainly the man of God is taught to look at the things 
which are eternal, and to consider the temporal as com- 
paratively of little worth. When earthly goods would 
present themselves before the mind as equal in value to 
spiritual treasures, and challenge a choice between them- 
selves and these, they are contemptible in the Christian’s 
eye. Itisin this relation that the scriptures speak of 
them with apparent disparagement, as we despise brass 
that invites comparison with gold. “Lay not up for 
yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth and rust 
doth corrupt and where thieves break through and steal. 
But lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven.” Matt. 6: 
19—20. “Goto now, ye rich men, weep and howl for 
your miseries that shall come upon you. Your riches 
are corrupted and your garments are moth-eaten. Your 
gold and silver is cankered ; and the rust of them shall bea 
witness against you, and shall eat your flesh, as it were fire.” 
Jas. 5: 1—8. “The world passeth away, and the lust 
thereof: but he that doeth the will of the Lord abideth 
forever.” 1 John 2:17. Unquestionably, ‘he would be 
guilty of consummate folly who would treat perishable 
things, as if they were his soul’s eternal treasures. But 
coal is not utterly to be eschewed, because it is not dia- 
mond. A tent is not as valuable as a massive structure 
of stone, but it is not on that account worthless. The 
possessions of this world are not worthy to be compared 
with the treasures of heaven, but this does not render 
them valueless while we pursue our pilgrimage on earth. 
It betrays the frailty of human reason to confound the 
comparatively insignificant with the absolutely despicable, 
and only human folly can deem it a mark of superior 
virtue to scorn the temporal, because its utility extends 
not beyond the limits of time. 

These false notions respecting earthly goods are not 
without influence in the moral philosophy of the present 
day. Nor is that influence confined to the Romish 
Church. That very pride, so deeply rooted in our nature, 
which it is designed to conquer by a pretended contempt 
for the temporal, prompts many to put forth the pretense. 
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They aim at a higher standard of piety than that which is 
recognized by the commonalty, upon whom they supercil- 
iously look down; and by affecting to despise the transi- 
tory things which the multitude seek, they would win 
the glory of greatness of soul, with strange inconsistency 
feign contempt for the honors which their conduct is 
designed to gain. Among the goods contemned are the 
goods which they crave. Some men seek honor by 
amassing wealth, and some despise wealth, that they may win 
honor. We praise those who win; we praise those more 
who, being supposed able to win, decline to enter the lists; 
professing to be above finding pleasure in the praise which 
others crave. That form of selfishness is always most 
admired, in which the selfishness is most carefully concealed. 
The superior godliness which despises honest gain is not 
evangelical piety, but merely one of the many forms, in 
which corrupt human nature crops out. Gain is not god- 
liness, but neither is poverty. 

Some attempt to find a support for their errors in the 
scriptural statements touching temporal possessions. 
These are passages which seem designed to inculcate an 
abhorrence of the accumulation of wealth and a preference 
of poverty as best befitting an heir of heaven; and design- 
ing men find it acomparatively easy task to wrest these 
scriptures and render them subservient to their purposes. 
Consciences thus become confused, and even sincere 
lovers of the truth are sometimes ensnared, determining 
to insure safety by renouncing all earthly possessions, or 
giving way to the temptations which beset them, gradual. 
ly smothering the voice of conscience and falling victims 
to the wiles of the devil. The truth of God, the entrance 
of which giveth light, alone enables us rightly to appreci- 
ate all the gifts of our beneficent Father in their due rela- 
tions, and directs us in the way of peace and safety. 

St. Matthew relates (chap. 19 : 16—22) that on a cer- 
tain occasion a rich young man presented himself before 
our Lord, and asked what he must do to inherit eternal 
life. The answer seems to countenance the theory that 
Christianity requires the abandonment of all temporal 
possessions as a condition of salvation. After our Saviour 
had urged upon him the duty of obeying the command- 
ments, which the young man claimed to have kept from his 
youth up, He said: “If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell 
that thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have 
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treasure in heaven: and come and follow me. But when 
the young man heard that saying, he went away sorrowful: 
for he had great possessions.” 

Commentators of the Romish Church consider this as 
one of the so-called “evangelical counsels,” which are in- 
tended for the more advanced Christians, and which are 
not of universal obligation. They rest this claim upon 
the supposed imposition of the rule upon the young man, 
not as a condition of his becoming a disciple of Jesus, but 
of his attaining perfection. 

Over against this assumption it should be considered, 
in the first place, that the Jaw demands perfection of all, 
not imposing commands of different degrees of holiness 
upon different persons. The law of the Lord is perfect, 
as a whole and in all its parts, and obligations are laid 
upon all alike. There can, in the nature of the case, be 
no perfection, beyond that which the God of holiness has 
enjoined in his holy commandments. Secondly, if any 
such distinction, as that which is claimed, were allowable, 
it would not be applicable in this case, because the young 
man’s question required an answer showing not how 
certain fictitious honors could be obtained, but what must 
be done to inherit eternal life. He desired to know what 
he lacked yet in this regard, not what was yet needed to 
secure a chief place in the kingdom of heaven. It would 
- be irreverent to assume that our Lord evaded the question 
and artfully substituted another as if it were the same. 
Finally, if the enjoining the sale of all the youth’s posses- 
sions and the distribution of the proceeds among the poor 
were simply a counsel; looking to his perfection, not a 
command, the second part of the injunction must be 
placed in the same category. “Come and follow me!” 
must then not be a condition of discipleship, but a con- 
dition of attaining eminence among the disciples. Such 
an explanation of the passage would be received only 
where the evangelical principles of the Reformation have 
been rejected. 

But if this interpetation be set aside as false, does it not 
follow of necessity that the special directions given to the 
young man by our Lord are of universal obligation, and 
that only those are truly his disciples who obey? A 
closer view of the passage will convince the candid that 
no such alternative is presented. 

It is manifest that the two parts of the command must 
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not be separated. “Sell all that thou hast” and “follow 
me,” must be taken together. No proof will be deemed 
necessary to establish the proposition in the minds of 
Christians, that giving away our possessions will not in- 
troduce us into the kingdom of heaven without following 
Christ. Asking proof of this would betray total ignor- 
ance of the way of salvation. We are not rendered 
Christians by any good works, least of all by works of so 
purely outward a character as that of giving away our 
goods. Whatever virtue there could be in such an act 
must grow out of its relation to the follower of Christ. 
All that is involved in following Him, even if this should 
place us in circumstances, requiring the relinquishment of 
all that we possess, the disciple must recognize as obliga- 
tory upon him, and for this he must be prepared. This 
is the general rule, which is applicable to all. 

But the specific command, given to the youth, is expli- 
cable only by the peculiarity of the circumstances. The 
rule as given, is individual in its character. The youth, 
in his blindness, imagined that he had fulfilled all the re- 
quirements of the law, from his childhood, and in his self: 
righteoussness desired to know what could be lacking 
yet to secure to him everlasting salvation. It is plain 
that the law had not yet performed its work in his soul. 
He had not the knowledge of sin, and did not perceive 
himself to be under condemnation asa sinner. The law 
requires absolute submission to God’s will in utter abne- 
gation of our own. The young man labored under the 
illusion, that the required obedience had been rendered, 
and the most direct way to lead him to a knowledge of 
his error was to give hima specific command by which 
the state of his soul might be tested and revealed to his own 
view. He had great possessions, and if his heart was in 
coincidence with the will of God, he would relinguish 
them at once, should the Lord require it. The command 
was given, and the young man went away sorrowful. He 
would be a disciple of Christ, but not at such a price.’ 
He loved his riches more than his Redeemer. He could 
not abide the test. The purpose of the command was at- 
tained in him when he was taught his mistake. Its pur- 
pose isattained in us when we are brought to perceive, that: 
following Christ implies the surrender of the heart to him, so 
that everything is yielded at his will. Thenarrative does not 
teach that Christians must. give all that they have to the 
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poor, in order to do their Master’s will, but that they must 
do their Master’s will, even though He should ask them to 
give all that they have to the poor. The principle is that 
which, in another place, our Lord lays, down in these 
words: “He that loveth father or mother more than me 
is not worthy of me; and he that taketh not his cross, 
and followeth after me, is not worthy of me.” Matt. 10: 
37—38. The Lord will recognize none as His disciples, 
who prize any gift above the giver, and will not yield it 
at His pleasure. The young man prized his possessions 
above all things, and would rather sacrifice his Lord than 
these. The question here was simply the alternative: 
either Christ or the temporal property; and where it is 
reduced to this, there can be no doubt, that our Lord’s will 
requires us to part with all, that we may obtain eternal 
life. But this is by no means the question in all cases. 
The frequent warnings against the love of money and 
the dangers of wealth do not imply that holding property 
is in itself sinful, and that there is safety only in divesting 
ourselves of it, or in limiting it to the measure necessary 
for the supply of our immediate wants. Hven great 
riches are not a disqualification for the kingdom of heaven, 
as is evident from the great wealth, with which God en- 
dowed so many of the saints under the old dispensation. 
What it is that our Lord directs His warnings against, 
in this regard, appears from the words spoken to His 
disciples upon the occasion of the rich young man’s sor- 
rowful departure. “Then said Jesus unto His disciples, 
Verily I say unto you, That a rich man shall hardly enter 
into the kingdom of heaven. And again I say unto you, 
It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, 
than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God.” 
Matt. 19: 2324. Certainly, it does seem as if wealth 
were here intended to be represented as very dangerous; 
and, undoubtedly, this and other similar passages would 
be deprived of much of their force, if they were so ex- 
plained as to sunder all responsibility from the possession 
of riches, and thus to deny their tentative character. 
Every thoughtful reader of the passages must perceive in 
them a solemn warning to beware of the misery, into 
which Satan would entice us by the glittering lure. But 
the sin lies not in the gold, and we do not become sinful 
by its mere possession. The barrier which lay in the 
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young man’s way into the kingdom of heaven, and which 
was to him insurmountable, was not his great possessions 
in themselves; for these perishable temporal things can 
no more exclude us from Christ’s spiritual kingdom, than 
they can qualify us for admission. It is the attitude of 
the heart towards the Saviour, and, as involved in this, 
the attitude of the heart towards these earthly treasures, 
which determines the relation to the kingdom of heaven. 
Job and Dives were both very rich; but they differed in 
this, that the former trusted in God and the latter in gold, 
and their relation to the kingdom of God differed accord- 
ingly. The young man would not relinquish his posses- 
sions for the Lord’s sake, prizing them more than him. 
Of such rich men it is said, that they cannot enter the 
kingdom of God. They are idolaters, saying to gold: 
Thou art my treasure and confidence and joy. Not be- 
cause they are rich, but because mammon is their God, 
are they excluded from God’s kingdom. Their salvation 
is impossible, while they remain in this state of idolatry. 
It is not stated, that all the rich are in such a state, nor 
that the condition, in all cases, of their entrance into the 
kingdom of heaven is the alienation of their property. 

That this is the import of the divine teaching concern- 
ing the danger of riches, is still more evident from St. 
Paul’s words: “They that will be rich fall into temptation, 
and a snare, and into many foolish and hurtful lusts, 
which drown men in destruction and perdition. For the 
love of money is the root of all evil: which while some 
coveted after, they have erred from the faith, and piereed 
themselves through with many sorrows.” 1 Tim. 6: 9—10. 
There is nothing sinful in money, and nothing iniquitous in 
riches: but they that will be rich—that set out with this 
determination, making it the goal, to the attainment of 
which all their efforts are directed, and to which every- 
thing is made subservient—are lost, because their highest 
aim is wrong, and thus all their life and labor are vitiated. 
Not money, but the love of money, is the root of evil. It 
entails wretchedness in this world, because it so absorbs 
the mind that there is no time and no leisure for the 
duties and the amenities of life, upon which earthly com- 
fort so largely depends; and it ensures eternal misery in 
the future world, because it chains us to a god that cannot. 


save, and that will not permit us to seek refuge in Him 
who can. 
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That which drowns men in destruction and perdition is 
not the possession of wealth. Even the poor may be 
covetous and rush to ruin in the chase after riches. 
Whether these be attained or not is, in regard to the sin 
of covetousness, a mere accident. He whose resolute 
guest has proved bootless is in the same condemnation 
with him whose efforts have been successful: for the mere 
material substance, aside from the relation which the 
heart sustains to it, has no moral quality. But longing 
for a perishable thing, or clinging to it, as if that were our 
great and everlasting treasure, is a perversion of the soul’s 
powers, involving a rejection of God, who is the highest 
good, and the substitution in His room of a lifeless lump 
of impotent matter; and this is an abomination in the 
sight of God. Whether we possess riches or not, is in- 
different; if our hearts love it above all things, and pur- 
sue it, or possess it, as the highest prize, these hearts have 
forsaken God, and we are on the road to perdition as cov- 
etous men who are idolaters. In such a state was the 
young man mentioned in the Gospel, and against such a 
state we are earnestly warned. 

But the heart is deceitful above all things and desper- 
ately wicked. Oftentimes before we are conscious of it, 
covetousness has established itself there, and sways the 
sceptre, while we suppose ourselves to be merely discharg- 
ing the duties of our temporal calling. There is constant 
danger that our daily labots will be performed with a 
wrong purpose, and that what is but a means to other 
ends will be pursued, not only as an end in itself, but as 
the chief end. Hence the Scriptures sometimes do direct 
their warnings against the things, with which we are so 
prone to commit sin, as well as against the sins themselves, of 
which they are the occasion. They urge us to relinquish ob- 
jects which may, indeed, be possessed without sin, but which 
to us are a temptation, rather than to incur the danger of 
succumbing in the trial, which we have reason to doubt 
our ability to endure. “If thy right eye offend thee, 
pluck it out and cast it from thee: for it is profitable for 
thee, that one of thy members should perish, and not that 
thy whole body should be cast into hell.” Matt. 5: 29. 
’ Riches are so often acquired under the pressure of a burn- 
ing desire to be rich; the motive power which impels to 
activity for their attainment is so often the love of money; 
they are so frequently used according to the dictates of 
selfishness; their use is so frequently controlled entirely 
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by a pinching avarice, that they are called “unrightous 
mammon;” Luke 16:11. Unrighteousness in their ac- 
quisition and employment is the general rule, and righte- 
ousness merely the exception. The very fact that wealth 
is increasing in our hands should make us watchful, 
lest the increase result from unjust practices, or lest 
our hearts be set upon it, and it become a snare to us. 
The Christian cannot exercise too much vigilance, especi- 
ally in such an avaricious land and age as this, against the 
insidious snares of the wily foe, who would purchase the 
soul for a purse of gold; and we have great reason to be 
thankful to God, that He has given us such frequent and 
such earnest warnings against the power of avarice, by 
which such multitudes are brought to destruction, and to 
heed these warnings, lest it get possession of our souls 
and compass our ruin, while we think ourselves merely 
engaged in a prudent provision for the future. 

It would, however, be overstraining the words of Scrip- 
ture and imposing a yoke upon the disciples’ necks, which 
God has not imposed, if we pronounced the possession of 
temporal goods, or even of wealth, in itself a sin. So far 
is this from being in opposition to the divine will, that 
God bestows property as a blessing, and has promulgated 
laws for the protection of each individual in the posses- 
sion of his own. 

Our heavenly Father’s will is not, that in Christendom 
there should be no individu&l proprietors of temporal 
goods, or that all should be held by the brethren in com- 
mon. It is a palpable misunderstanding of the second 
chapter of the Acts, when the narrative there presented is 
adduced as a proof that God’s purpose was to establish 
among Christians a community of goods. The words re- 
ferred to are these: “All that believed were together, and 
had all things common, and sold their possessions and 
goods, and parted them to all men, as every man had 
need.” Acts 2:44—45. Those who would, by this 
passage, establish a communistic theory err in two respects. 
In the first place, there was no community of goods in the 
congregation at Jerusalem, in the sense which the theory 
claims. The proprietorship of individuals in their own 
goods was not denied, and no law was enacted, by which 
they were deprived of their property, or by which this 
became the joint property of the congregation. The sale 
and distribution was an act of charity, performed by the 
individual Christians, whose motive was found in the dis- 
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tress, which lay upon the brethren in that city. This is 
plain from the express words of the narrative. They 
parted their goods to all men, not making each joint pos- 
sessor of all the property which previously belonged to 
individuals, but. distributing to all, “as every man had 
need.” The property was common in the sense, that all 
who had possessions were willing to share them with the 
needy: a sense in which Christians can always be said to 
hold possessions in common, as Christian charity does not 
permit one to have abundance while the other is known 
to be perishing for want of the necessaries of life. Hach 
remained, disposer, under God, of his own goods. If there 
were any doubt of this, it would be removed at once by 
the statement made in Acts5. ‘A certain man named An- 
anias, with Sapphira his wife, sold a possession, and kept 
back part of the price, his wife also being privy to it, and 
brought a certain part and laid it at the apostles’ feet. 
But Peter said: Ananias, why hath Satan filled thine 
heart to lie to the Holy Ghost, and to keep back part of 
the price of the land? While it remained, was it not 
thine own? and after it was sold, was it not in thine own 
power? why hast thou conceived this thing in thine 
heart? thou hast not lied unto men, but unto God.” 
Acts 5:1—4. This passage clearly evinces that the in- 
dividual rights to the property which God had bestowed 
was not interfered with by the arrangements in the Church 
at Jerusalem. The sin of Ananias did not consist at all, 
in his violating a special law, by withholding part of the 
proceeds of the sale of his property, but in pretending 
that he gave all to relieve the distress of the brethren, while 
he was in reality giving but a part. The heinousness 
of his sin was increased by the very fact that all was in 
his own power, and there was no reason for resorting to 
deception in order to retain a portion of his possessions. 
He might have retained all, if charity did not prompt him 
to part with it. But he sought the honor, which attaches 
to liberality, and lied to secure it. He sought credit for 
that which he had not. If there had been a law requiring 
all Christians to relinquish their property by conveying it 
‘to the community, St. Peter could not have said, that it 
was a matter of choice or charity with Ananias, whether 
he would give all or not. And that a community of 
goods was not intended to be established in the Christian 
Church is manifest, in the second place, from the fact that 
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the arrangement was introduced in none of the other con- 
gregations organized by the apostles, but was confined to 
Jerusalem. This shows conclusively that the peculiar 
practice in that congregration was owing to the peculiarity 
of the circumstances, and was merely local and temporary. 
Collections were taken even in other places for the breth- 
ren at Jerusalem, Rom. 15 : 26; 1 Cor. 16 : 1—3, showing 
that the distress was so great there, that even the entire 
property of the Christians in that city was not sufficient 
to relieve it entirely. The rule which prevailed in Jeru- 
salem was simply the law of charity, which was urged 
upon the Corinthians as a motive for contributing to the 
relief of the poor saints. ‘Now therefore perform the 
doing of it; that as there was a readiness to will, so there 
may be a performance also out of that which ye have. 
For if there first be a willing mind, it is accepted accord- 
ing to that a man hath, and not according to that he hath 
not. For I mean not that other men be eased, and ye 
burdened: but by an equality, that now at this time your 
abundance may be a supply for their want, that their 
abundance may be a supply also for your want; that there 
may be equality.” 2 Cor. 8: 11—14. The only com- 
munity of goods taught in Scripture is that involved in 
the law of love, which renders one ready to help the 
other, according to the ability which God has given, that 
the abundance of one may supply the indigence of the 
other. All property belongs to God, and all Christians 
acknowledge themselves as His stewards, who are to dis- 
pose of what has been entrusted to them, not according 
to the will of the flesh, but according to the pleasure of 
the Master. 

God bestows property upon individuals, and holds them 
accountable for their stewardship. All things are His, 
and He bestows His gifts in wisdom and in love. “The 
earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof.” Ps. 24:1. 
“Every beast of the forest is mine, and the cattle upon a 
‘thousand hills.” Ps. 50:10. Temporal possessions, as 
well as spiritual treasures, are His gift. “The Lord 
maketh poor and maketh rich: he bringeth low and lifteth 
up.” i! Sam. 2:7. Therefore Job said upon the loss of 
his possessions: “The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away: blessed be the name of the Lord.” Job 1: 21. 
“God hath given riches and wealth, and hath given him 
power to eat therefore, and to take his portion, and to re- 
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joice in his labor: this is the gift of God.” Hecl. 5:19. 
The providence of God dispenses temporal blessings ac- 
cording to his own purpose, supplying the wants of all, 
but giving some more, some less, that there might be 
opportunity for the exercise of charity, and that His chil- 
dren might enjoy the privilege of executing their Father’s 
gracious will. 

The gifts thus bestowed are represented in Scripture 
as the property, under God, of the persons to whom they 
are committed: and the safeguards of divine law are 
thrown around it for its protection against the avarice of 
those who would have more than God has been pleased to 
bestow upon them. The commandment, “Thou shalt not 
steal,” proclaims the division of property among men to 
be a divine order, and imposes the duty of respecting the 
rights of our neighbor, as established by the divine allot- 
ment. “The scandalous papistic doctrine,” says the Apo- 
logy of the Augsburg Confession, “that Christian perfec- 
tion consists in having no property, is a falsehood and a 
delusion. For Christian perfection does not consist in 
pretending to be pious and separating from the world, but 
in faith and the true fear of God. Abraham, David, 
Daniel, were men of royalty, and eminent in council and 
also very rich, and still they were holier and more perfect 
than any monk or Carthusian that ever appeared on earth. 
But the monks, especially the Franciscans, had so deceived 
the people that no one knew what constitutes true holi- 
ness. How they extolled the renunciation of property, the 
voluntary submission to poverty, as a great evangelical 
virtue, and as the most exalted sanctity! But these are 
pernicious doctrines, which the Scriptures do not teach, but 
which they utterly condemn. Thedecalogue distinctly says: 
‘Thou shall not steal ;’ and God thus permits each one to 
enjoy his own. On this point Wicliffe raved, when he in- 
sisted that no bishop or priest should possess property.” 
Apol. 217. Nothing is plainer than that God gives 
property to whom He will, and that He would have no 
man to interfere with the distribution, which it has seemed 
good to Him to make. 

The Christian does not affect indifference in regard to 
such temporal possessions. The Bible does not represent 
them as worthless clogs to spirituality, which are to be 
despised by the heir of heaven, nor as idle toys with 
which the weak may amuse themselves, but which the 
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strong in faith consider beneath their notice. They are 
goods, and as such are valued. The fact, that they are 
not the highest good, which the child of God possesses, 
does not relegate them to the category of evils, nor estab- 
lish their worthlessness in his estimation. He has some- 
thing incomparably higher, indeed; he has treasures with 
which, undoubtedly, they are not worthy to be compared. 
But this comparative insignificance is not absolute worth- 
lessness. A sheaf of wheat is not valueless because it is 
nota farm. ‘Temporal possessions are certainly not the 
pearl of great price. But “every creature of God is good, 
and nothing to be refused, if it be received with thanks- 
giving: for it is sanctified by the word of God and prayer.” 
1 Tim. 4:4. The Christian regards property as good, 
and this not because it affords him enjoyment, but because 
it is a gift of God; and thus a token of God’s goodness. 
He has physical wants as well as the unbeliever, and their 
supply affords pleasure. So far his enjoyment of earthly 
goods has nothing to distinguish it from that of the world- 
ling. They have human nature in common. But super- 
added to this is his recognition of the kind hand of God 
in every gift; and thus what would otherwise be a crea- 
ture comfort without moral bearings, becomes good in a 
higher sense than merely physically. The gift of a be- 
loved friend has a value beyond that which lies in its ma- 
terials, or its uses. It may be good for using, but its chief 
value is in the goodness which it expresses. God reveals 
His loving kindness in temporal gifts which He bestows, 
and they are good in the Christian’s eye on this account. 
_“The earth is full of the goodness of the Lord,” Ps. 33 : 5, 
and His children are gifted with the grace to see it and 
rejoice in it. “O, taste and see that the Lord is good: 
blessed is the man that trusteth in Him. O fear the Lord, 
ye His saints: for there is no want to them that fear Him. 
The young lions do lack and suffer hunger: but they that 
seek the Lord shall not want any good thing.” Ps. 34: 8—10. 
It is this rejoicing in the goodness of God, as manifested 
in temporal gifts, rather than in the gifts as means of grat- 
ifying carnal desires, that preserves the Christian from 
overvaluing them as possessions. Mammon-worship con- 
sists in prizing them as goods to be gained and retained 
at every hazard—as the chief treasure, for the sake of 
which every sacrifice must be made. With this carnal 
theory the Christian view of property has nothing in com- 
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mon. He, who possesses Christ, will not be in doubt 
whether he should relinquish his gold and his silver when 
they endanger this possession. If they can have proper: 
ty only by grieving the Saviour, so that they cannot enjoy 
it as a token of His goodness who is their chief joy, they 
cannot, as Christians, enjoy it at all, and they are taught 
not to desire it. “Charge them that are rich in this world,” 
says St. Paul, “that they be not high-minded, nor trust in 
uncertain riches, but in the living God, who giveth us all 
things richly to enjoy,” 1 Tim. 6:17. The possessions 
cease to be good, when they cease to be gracious gifts of 
our Father in heaven. They are all good, “if received 
with thanksgiving,” being “sanctified by the word of God 
and prayer,” but not otherwise. What is obtained and 
used according to the divine will, is good; gains unright- 
eously gotten, or selfishly hoarded, or used, are “the mam- 
mon of unrighteousness,” which the Christian shuns. 

It is, therefore, not only not sinful to hold property, but 
it is sinful to neglect, or reject, the means by which, in the 
providence of God, it is ordinarily obtained. The Scrip- 
tures speak with manifest disapprobation of those who 
come to want by their own fault, while they commend 
those whom diligence and frugality, by the divine blessing, 
have rendered rich. ‘To despise the gift, is to lack appre- 
ciation of the goodness of the Giver. When God bestows 
bounties, they are to be received with thanksgiving; and 
he who, pretending that temporal gifts are too mean to ac- 
cept and enjoy, squanders his talents and idles away his 
time, is manifestly not honoring God. “Love not sleep, 
lest thou come to poverty; open thine eyes and thou shalt 
be satisfied with bread.” Prov. 20:18. “Seest thoua man 
diligent in his business? he shall stand before kings; he 
shall not stand before mean men.” Prov. 22: 29. “He 
becometh poor that dealeth with a slack hand: but the 
hand of the diligent maketh rich. He that gathereth in 
summer is a wise son; but he that sleepeth in harvest isa 
son that causeth shame.” Prov. 10: 4—5. “He that till- 
eth his land shall have plenty of bread; but he that fol- 
loweth after vain persons shall have poverty enough.” 
Prov. 28:19. The same lessons which are so often re- 
peated in the Proverbs, we find inculeated also in the New 
Testament. “When we were with you, this we command- 
ed you, that if any would not work, neither should he eat. 
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For we hear that there are some which walk among you 
disorderly, working not at all, but are busybodies. Now 
them that are such, we command and exhort by our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that with quietness they work, and eat their 
own bread.’ 2 Thess. 3: 10—12. “We beseech you, 
brethren, that ye increase more and more: and that ye 
study to be quiet, and to do your own business, and to 
work with your own hands, as we commanded you; that 
ye may walk honestly toward them that are without, and 
that ye may have lack of nothing.” 1 Thess. 4: 11, 12. 
It is a violation of the divine will to depend upon the gifts 
of our neighbor, when God enables us to eat our own 
bread by the acceptance of the bounties which he bestows. 

But, whilst the Scriptures teach us to prize temporal 
gifts, as manifestations of God’s goodness, and to enjoy 
them as such, they teach us also to confide in the wisdom 
and benevolence, with which they are distributed among 
men. All discontent and all greed for gain are, therefore, 
prohibited as inconsistent with the Christian character. 
We “believe that God hath created us, and all that exists; 
that he hath given, and still preserves to us, our bodies 
and souls, with all their limbs and senses, our reason, and 
all the faculties of our minds, together with our raiment, 
food, home and family, and all our property, and that he 
daily provides us abundantly with all the necessaries of 
life ;” and it would be at variance with this faith, if we pre- 
sumed to prescribe to him what should be bestowed upon 
us, or if we doubted that all is well as he disposes it. “Let 
your conversation be without covetousness; and be con- 
tent with such things as ye have: for he hath said, I will 
never leave thee nor forsake thee.” Heb. 13:5. The 
Christian addresses his prayer for daily bread to his Fath- 
er, and is taught to submit all to his goodness, “who is 
able to do exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or 
think.” “Godliness, with contentment, is great gain. For 
we brought nothing into this world, and it is certain we 
can carry nothing out. And having food and raiment, let 
us be therewith content. But they that will be rich fall 
into temptation and a snare.” 1 Tim. 6: 6—9. 

The Scriptures teach us to discharge our duties faith- 
fully, in our temporal, as well as in our spiritual, calling 
and to leave the results to God, neither contemning prop- 
erty, when God gives it, nor desiring it in greater measure 
than God is pleased to bestow it. ‘Noman can serve two 
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masters: for either he will hate the one and love the other, 
or else he will hold to the one and despise the other. Ye 
cannot serve God and mammon. Therefore I say unto 
you, take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat or 
what ye shall drink; nor yet for your body, what ye shall 
put on. Is not the life more than meat, and the body 
than raiment. Behold the fowls of the air: for they sow 
not, neither do they reap, nor gather into barns; yet your 
heavenly Father feedeth them. Are ye not much better 
than they? Which of you, by taking thought, can add 
one cubit unto his stature? And why take ye thought for 
raiment? Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; 
they toil not, neither do they spin; and yet I say unto you 
that even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one 
of these. Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the field, 
which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall 
he not much more clothe you, O ye of little faith! Where- 
fore take no thought, saying, What shall we eat? or, what 
shall we drink? or, wherewithal shall we be clothed? 
For after all these things do the Gentiles seek; for your 
heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of these 
things. But seek ye first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto you. 
Take, therefore, no thought for the morrow: for the mor- 
row shall take thought for the things of itself. Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.” Matt. 6: 24—34. The 
explanation of this beautiful passage, which finds in ‘it 
merely a warning against bootless attempts to overcome 
adverse circumstances, or a rebuke of the perverse deter- 
mination to be rich in spite of opposing Providence, fails 
entirely to exhibit the meaning. The passage shows the 
working of faith in God’s government, which leaves the 
thought concerning the future to him, and is content with 
bread for to-day. Thus St. Peter says, in the same spirit: 
“Casting all your care upon him, for he careth for you,” 
1 Pet. 5:7; and St. Paul: “Be careful for nothing; but 
in everything, by prayer and supplication with thanksgiv- 
ing, let your requests be made known unto God,” Phil. 
4:6. %o provide for our daily support is God’s preroga- 
tive, and he would not have us interfere with it. It is 
ours to do what he commands us, not to select ends and 
adapt means to their attainment. They that will be rich, 
choosing wealth as the goal towards which all their efforts 
are directed, must needs take thought for the morrow. As 
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the end is of their own choosing, in opposition to the will 
of God, its attainment must be felt to be dependent on 
their own skill, and it is but natural that they should have 
anxieties respecting their future. And they who would 
supply themselves with daily sustenance, even though 
their ambition be not to amass riches, cannot, while they 
deem their support dependent altogether upon their own 
exertions, be without gnawing cares about the morrow; 
for who can tell whether strength will not fail, or misfor- 
tunes will not blight? It is not in the power of man so to 
lay his plans, and so to execute them, that his hopes can- 
not be baffled. The most self-reliant feels that success 1s 
by no means certain, as there always are contingencies 
which he cannot control, but upon which it is dependent ; 
and this consciousness of inability to force desired results, 
causes anxiety. But God would have us accept his gov- 
ernment, submit ourselves to his direction, enter into his 
purposes, and cheerfully perform our part in the accom- 
plishment of his designs. This implies that the govern- 
ment be recognized as actually, not merely nominally, in 
his hands, and that the appointment of ends, and the adap- 
tation of means, belong to him, not to us. Faith confides 
in his goodness and wisdom. He desires our welfare, and 
he cares for us. It is littleness of faith to be troubled 
about the result of our labor. Our concern is, merely, 
faithfully to perform it in the station which he has assign- 
ed us. God makes no mistakes in apportioning the work. 
His providence assigns to each his appropriate place, and 
his word requires each to be found faithful in his calling. 
Then God will provide, and we have no need to take thought 
about what we shall eat or drink. We need be careful for 
nothing; all that is requisite is to make our requests 
known unto God. Just as the child has no troubles about 
his daily food and raiment, while his parents are providing 
bountifally, the child of God is without concern, while he 
trusts in our Father who is in heaven, who has promised 
to be our Shepherd, so that we shall not want. Faith does 
not ask to see the supplies before it can be at ease. If the 
granaries and storehouses are filled, and we have provi- 
sions laid up for many years, it may seem very easy to be 
unconcerned about the future; and yet the man who de- 
mands sight, as a condition of confidence, has really no 
faith, and cannot have the quiet which it brings; for the 
same unbelieving disposition which cannot be at rest un- 
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til the means of fulfilling the Father’s promise are before 
the eye, will suggest anxious thoughts respecting the pre- 
servation of these means, until such time as they are need- 
ed. He may be destitute to-morrow, though his garners 
be full to-day ; and if he has no trust in God, he will be 
troubled with cares about the future, whether he have a 
supply on hand or not. But if we take our Father at his 
word, it is indifferent whether we see the stock, whence 
our daily wants are to be supplied, or whether this be hid- 
den from our view. If we do not see where our daily 
necessaries are to come from, we have the comfort of 
knowing that their bestowal in due time is in no way con- 
ditioned upon our seeing this. We live by faith. God 
provides, and he does not need our supervision of his rich 
resources to render his providence safe and reliable. Tak- 
ing thought for the morrow is, therefore, foolish, unbeliev- 
ing, heathenish. We have but to take thought for to-day, 
that our labor be faithfully performed, and that the boun- 
ties which God has bestowed be conscientiously used ac- 
cording to his own will. So far as we fail to put such 
trust in God, which, while we labor in our calling and ask 
him for what we need, is free from anxiety about the mor- 
row, so far we find in our daily littleness of faith respect- 
ing our earthly subsistence, motive and material for the 
petition: ‘Forgive us our trespasses.” Man’s great. sin 
is unbelief. 

With such service of God, and such trust in him, the 
pursuit of riches, as the end to be aimed at in life, is 
wholly inconsistent. If God bestows them, they are a 
boon which the Christian accepts with gratitude, showing 
this gratitude by using them as a means of accomplishing 
his will. If they are obtained in violation of his will, or 
used in the service of sin and Satan, they are a curse; and 
such unrighteous mammon the Christian is required to 
shun as a form of idolatry. “Trust not in oppression, and 
become not vain in robbery: if riches increase, set not 
your heart upon them.” Ps. 62:10. ‘And he said unto 
them, take heed, and beware of covetousness: for a man’s 
life consists not in the things which he possesseth. -And 
he spake a parable unto them, saying: The ground of a 
certain rich man brought forth plentifully: and he thought 
within himself, saying, what shall I do, because I have no 
room where to bestow my fruits? And he said, this will 
I do: I will pull down my barns and build greater; and 
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there will I bestow all my fruits and my goods. And f 
will say to my soul, Soul, thou hast much goods laid up 
for many years; take thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry. 
But God said unto him, Thou fool, this night thy soul 
shall be required of thee: then whose shall those things 
be, which thou hast provided? So is he that layeth up 
treasure for himself, and is not rich toward God.” Luke 
12: 15—21. Not the possession of wealth is damnable: 
this is nowhere asserted in the Bible: but the substitution 
of wealth in the room of God, making that the soul’s 
treasure—this is what drowns men in destruction and per- 
dition. The soul that is rich toward God, will be none the 
less rich on account of possessing temporal wealth in ad- 
dition. These will only be a means of serving Him, “who 
giveth us richly all things to enjoy,” the Christian who is 
rich in the goods of this world, recognizes the obligation 
to be “rich in good works, ready to distribute, willing to 
communicate.” 1Tim.5:17. But the service of God 
does not require wealth, and whether we are to have more 
than a competence must be left entirely to the wisdom and 
goodness of God, without our being concerned about it. 
Seeking wealth is merely the manifestation of that rebel- 
lious spirit which is not content to let God administer the 
government as seems to him good ; and, in his just judg- 
ment, it never fails to entail unhappiness here, and, if per- 
sisted in, everlasting misery hereafter. 1 Tim. 6:9, 10. 
Making gold one’s confidence and joy, is denying the God 
that is above, and will be punished by the Judge. Job 
31: 24—9. 

Not even the securing of a competence, is the legitimate 
end of the Christian’s labor. His aim is to be found faith- 
ful to his God, in the station which has been assigned him 
and to labor not that he may be rich, or that he may have 
bread, but that God’s will may be done, who has commanded 
us to be diligent in business, eating our bread in the sweat 
of our face, and thus to perform service for the common 
good, in the Lord’s name. While labor is the law, with- 
out which the necessaries of life are ordinarily not brought 
forth, it is, by no means, the cause of their production or 
supply. God can furnish them without it, if it so seem 
good in his sight. He has bound us to it, as the ordinary 
condition of obtaining them, because this is best for man. 
But our trust must be in him, not in our work. Upon his 
blessing everything depends. No diligence will secure for 
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us a livelihood, if he bestow it not; no industry and fru- 
gality can increase our goods, unless he bestow his bless- 
ing. The wrath of God is revealed against those who, 
when they have eaten and are full, and have built good] 
houses, say in their hearts: “My power, and the might of 
mine hand, hath gotten me this wealth.” Deut. 8 : 10-20. 
To trust in our power to perform labor, or in the labor 
which is performed, is just as iniquitous as to trust in the 
possessions obtained. The Lord alone must be our confi- 
dence in all things, and him only shall we serve. 
Property can, therefore, be rightly used, only when we 
hold it in absolute submission to the divine will, acknowl- 
edging ourselves to be merely stewards of God’s goods, 
which we are to administer according to the Proprietor’s 
design and desire. What he entrusts to us, is to be thank- 
fully and joyfully accepted as a token of his goodness; 
but the responsibility of the recipient, for its faithful ad- 
ministration, cannot be overlooked with impunity. “It is 
required of stewards, that a man be found faithful.” 1 
Cor. 4:2. This applies as well to the temporal as to the 
spiritual gifts, which God’s bounty bestows. “He that is 
faithful in that which js least, is faithful also in much: and 
he that is unjust in the least, ismnjust also in much. If, 
therefore, ye have not been faithful in the unrighteous 
mammon, who will commit to you the true riches? And 
if ye have not been faithful in that which is another man’s, 
who shall give you that which is your own.” Luke 16: 
10-12. The Christian’s constant inquiry should be: “Lord, 
what wouldst thou have me to do?” and as he is sincere 
in his purpose to perform the Master’s will, his talents and 
his goods, must be always ready for his service. ‘T'o keep 
back any portion of his property from such consecration 
to God, on the plea that he may want it for his own use at 
some future day, is the sin of Ananias and Sapphira: he 
would, in his profession of entire devotion, be seeking 
credit for what he is not rendering. It is, moreover, ade- 
claration of unbelief: for it implies that personal interest 
and the Lord’s will are held to be possibly in conflict with 
each other, so that the holder of property can rest secure 
only when he has reserved something for himself, which 
is not at his Lord’s disposal. It is, finally, a robbery of 
God; for the goods are the Lord’s originally, and _he has 
not, by entrusting their administration to us, so alienated 
them that he has thenceforth no right of control over 
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them. He has appointed us stewards, and will, in due 
time, call us to give an account of our stewardship. It 
will then be ill with him who has squandered or secreted, 
for selfish ends, any portion of his Lord’s property. “Will 
aman rob God? Yet ye have robbed me. But ye say, 
Wherein have we robbed thee? In tithes and offerings. 
Ye are cursed with a curse: for ye have robbed me, even 
this whole nation.” Mal. 8: 8—9. . True piety is exer- 
cised, not in the relinquishment of the temporal treasures 
which God bestows, but in their use according to his will. 
The Christian may be rich, but his wealth will be his ruin, 
if he be not rich toward God. 
The general law which regulates the administration o 

property, is that of love. It would require a very extend- 
ed code to specify all the application of this law in the 
various relation of life. Much as such specific laws would, 
in the eyes of some, tend to relieve the mind of perplex- 
ing scruples and anxieties, they are neither necessary for 
our guidance, nor coincident with the gospel. Where 
charity rules the heart, it will not be difficult to find what 
the general law requires in the special case; where chari- 
ty does not prevail, every specific regulation will be eva- 
ded. As circumstances are so different, love will not al- 
ways prompt to the same course of action. It moves us 
to give, or withhold, as the case may require. The selfish 
acquisition and hoarding or consumption of earthly goods, 
is condemned: the grateful reception, conscientious pre- 
servation and loving use, is commended. He that pro- 
vides not for his own house, is worse than an infidel; but 
to do good and to communicate, we must not forget. 


ARTICLE V. 


THE GREATNESS OF BEING USEFUL.* 
By M. Vatenting, D. D., President of Pennsylvania College. 


In these words, Jesus presented to two of His disciples, 


*Baccalaureate Discourse to Class of 1869, on Text, Matt, 10: 45; 
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the sons of Zebedee, the profound principle in which their 
life-work was to rise into greatness. They had high, and 
probably ambitious aims, but knew not yet the essence of 
greatness in the kingdom of God. Jesus had already called 
them to a mission, in which their names were to reach a 
fame, that would fill the earth and be perpetuated in 
heaven. The secret of this eminence He now announces 
to them :—“‘He that will be great, let him serve.” And 
then to exhalt useful serving, and set it forth in its true 
radiance of glory, He added the example of His own di- 
vine life: “The Son of man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give His life a ransom for 
many.” 

You are all disciples of Christ. Your life-work is 
opening, and stretching out before you. Under the at- 
traction of the varied aims of the future, and with the 
ardor of early years, you are about to pass out from 
academic life into the busy scene of practical activity. 
The plans and sentiments with which you pass this 
period will stretch on into far-reaching consequences. 
They will probably shape and control your whole life on 
earth, and send their influence on into eternity. It is a 
time, we believe, in which He, who taught the sons of 
Zebedee, and guided them to power, eminence and bless- 
ing, would hold up before your minds this truth, and 
summon you all, in the different spheres into which you 
may go, to that to which He called them: 


The Greatness of being Useful. 


It is this, at which you are now asked to look, as present- 
ing the way in which life becomes a thing of true worth 
and glory, and reaches into blessed and enduring primacy 
among men, and honor before God. 

Only a few considerations are needed to bring your 
minds into sympathy with this truth of the greatness of 
usefulness. 

I. The fact stated in the text,— Useful service was the 
all-permeating idea of the mission and life of Christ. Our 
attention must rest awhile on the significance and bear- 
ing of this great fact. Jxsus devoted Himself to the wel- 
fare of men, in self-renunciation and self-sacrifice, even to 


«The Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
and to give His life a ransom for many.’’ 
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the extent of making his life “a ransom for many.” In 
the new earth, which redemption is making for humanity 
in the midst of the world, Christ, the Lord ofall, places 
Himself in the centre as the servant of all, and the digni- 
ties, as they rise one above another, are but approxima- 
tions to the spirit and manner of His holy life. 

In giving us an example that we should follow in His 
steps, and in making the law of usefulness the law of the 
kingdom of grace, Christ has put upon this law, a marvel- 
ous seal of eminence and glory. He was not only the 
greatest Man that ever lived, but the Perfect Man, the 
Divine Man. He presented humanity in pure sinlessness 
and greatness, as it was when “crowned with glory and 
honor.” And more: this law of usefulness appears in 
Him not only as the the perfect man, bnt in Him as God 
manifest in the flesh, revealing the character and glory of 
Jehovah Himself. In this element of human character, 
therefore, we touch kindredship with the skies. 

The mission of Christ, as the evangel of grace, was the 
evangel of doing good and serving human welfare. Of 
His life, from first to last, the history is written in the 
statement, “He pleased not Himself.” He surrendered 
Himself to the good of the race, in toils by which the 
burdens of the earth should be lightened, and the gate of 
heaven re-opened above the earth. In every step He 
kept His eye on the profit of others. To do some service, 
was the aim of His daily life. All over Palestine, in 
village, country, desert, on mountain and sea, in the house 
and by the way, through temptations, teaching, self-de- 
nial, poverty and reproach, through prayers and miracles 
and tears, groaning in the garden and dying on the cross, 
He whom you follow, pursued this design and set forth 
this idea. He has set this above every other aim and 
element of life, the very essence of excellence, the very 
diadem of beauty. It is the very way in which He was 
able at last to say, I have glorified Thee on the earth—I 
have finished the work which Thou gayest me to do.” 

The full significance of this fact is not always considered. 
Men are often ready to adopt other aims of life than the 
glory of God in the good of men, and marshal their. ac- 
tivities under the command and control of other motives 
in the notion that this Christian call to usefulness isa sum- 
mons, not only to humility, but to a career intrinsically in- 
ferior to their ambitious secular plans. But look at the 
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mission of Christ. What He adopted, as the law of His 
life, cannot be an inferior principle. When He came to 
exhibit life after the heavenly conception of greatness, 
and worthiness, when He was presenting the Model, ac- 
cording to which, under recovering grace, humanity is to 
be trained and guided back to an eminence higher even 
than that from which it fell, when He was illustrating the 
character that alone will be permitted to walk upon the 
heights of immortality, these earthly aims and ambitions, 
wealth, self-seeking, worldly applause, had no place in it, 
were excluded as too low, sordid and little; and the spirit 
ofa loving usefulness was exalted and made all-pervasive 
and controlling. In this, were united the glory of God 
and the happiness of man. And everything else is made 
to fade away and disappear in this, as the stars disap- 
pear in the presence of the sun. The light of Jesus’ life 
rebukes, as low and foul, the sentiment which looks only 
to the care of self, or personal aggrandizement, and forgets 
or repudiates the holy mission, assigned by Heaven, of 
doing good in the world, and making it better. 

II. A second fact—The constitution of the human powers 
is adapted to this design. It is one of the great ideas that 
lies wrapped up in the primal adaptation of our faculties. 
The example and call of Christ do not summon us to 
something, for which our nature was not framed. Not 
only has man faculties with which he may serve, but they 
are set together in the unity of a free power, or personali- 
ty, in which a sense of obligation to usefulness is deeply 
and ineradicably imbedded. Their very structure and 
adaptation point to this, as included in their design, and 
conscience sits in their centre directing men to the duty, 
and holding them to its fulfilment. We are not, indeed, to 
confound this obligation to usefulness with the false ethics 
of utilitarianism. It is true that utility is not the essence 
of morality. Action is not made right by its being use- 
ful, but that which is good becomes useful from its being 
good. The moral faculty decides, intuitively and directly, 
the moral character of action, independently of all caleu- 
lation of serviceableness. But the point here is, that the 
Coyscience, in its immediate perception of rightness, 
affirms:the obligation to promote the welfare of our kind, 
and make our lives a holy power of benefaction. It 
affirms for usefulness the glory of being right, and declares 
it an end, to which we are bound. No decision of the 
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moral faculty, is more unquestionable than that which 
condemns for the omission to act, in the midst of an op- 
portunity to be useful. Its voice concurs, with the clear- 
est emphasis, in the apostolic declaration, “To him that 
knoweth to do good, and doeth it not, to him it is sin.” 
The omission, by the self-reproach it brings, proves 
itself a violation of an inner consecration, given through 
the laying on of the hands of God in the organic adapta- 
tion and structure of powers. On the other hand, the 
calm satisfaction which fills the mind in the retrospect of 
unselfish service done, can only flow from the deep har- 
mony of the act with the great design, written by the 
finger of God in the adjustments and law of our nature. 
It is the authoritative and clear testimony of our own 
being to the excellence, worthiness and greatness of the 
deed. 

Some one has said that the mind has been made for 
truth, and truth for the mind. They have been made for 
each other. God has thus pointed out to man, that he is 
to have his true life, joy, and glory in truth,—not in error 
or falsehood. There is deep philosophy in this statement. 
But in the same way, our powers have been organized 
and obligated to usefulness. They have all been correlated 
to the sacred office of serving beneficial aims. This is our 
Creator’s consecration of us to doing good. It constitutes 
His commission and charge, as whtn He paints the flower 
and gives it its perfume, it is His call to display its 
beauty, or as when He fills the sun with streaming light, 
it is His consecration of it to the service of bathing dis- 
tant worlds in brightness. 

It is significant that the mind of even heathen sages dis- 
cerned this duty and recognized its glory. Self-renoun- 
cing devotion to the good of others and to the public wel- 
fare, is distinctly acknowledged as part of the noble design 
of the human powers. It was felt to bind each individual 
to lively sympathy with the race, asin the well-known 
words of Terence, “I am a man, and no human interest is 
foreign to me.” So deep was the conviction of this duty 
in the heart of the Roman emperor Titus, that at the 
close of a day, in which he could recall no good doné to 
any one, he exclaimed, “My friends, I have lost a day!” 
The thought of Cicero grasped it clearly and strongly 
when he wrote, ‘“‘Nothing is more suitable to the nature of 
man than beneficehce ; and in the human race there is no 
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better nature than that of those who look upon themselves 
as born for the service, care, and aid of others.” 

III. As a third consideration, and consequent upon the 
truth just presented, recall the fact, that the moral appro- 
bation of the race is given to the serviceable and useful life. 
The first place in the hearts of men is accorded to it. It 
stands highest in the real esteem of mankind. It may 
not, at first sight, seem so. The glare and pomp and 
pageantry of wealth and power may appear to eclipse the 
honors of usefulness. But the stir and noise of life are 
not a just and reliable expression of the deepest convic- 
tions, and permanent approval, or affection, of the race. 
The crowd that follow in the showy train of wealth, often 
despises its possessor, and forsakes, him when his riches 
fly away. There was nothing in him to admire or honor. 
The applause that waits on power and position is known 
to be false and hollow. The boisterous demonstration 
must not be mistaken for true affection or permanent 
honor. But as buds and flowers recognize the presence 
of the warm sunshine, and open to it, pouring out all 
their fragrance upon it, so do the approving love and 
gratitude of the race respond to the pure presence and 
activity of a useful life. 

This law of usefulness is the one under which, if at all, 
men come into eminence among their fellow-men. It is 
only to those who have ministered to the good of others, 
and done service to mankind, that the world accords the 
name of great. The eminence is marked and grand in 
proportion to the labor of the service, or thé breadth of 
the domain, over which the benefit extends. Even in the 
apparent exceptions to this rule, the honor has been ren- 
dered under the impression that its subject has achieved 
some signal service. The false ascription of honor is 
canceled when the mistake is seen, and the supposed 
beneficent career is discovered to be one of wrong and 
injury to mankind. So clearly is this fact recognized, 
that no man ever thinks of rising into primacy among his 
fellowmen, or the honors of real eminence, except by 
doing, or pretending to do, some service that will call 
thetr attention and win their gratitude. 

Consult the testimony of history. Does not the honor, 
in which the patriot’s name is shrined, find its secret in 
that it is believed he has served his country well? Is 
not the fame accorded to the man of science explained in 
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the fact that He has enlarged the field of knowledge, and 

‘pushed discovery into results that give new channels and 
productiveness to enterprize? Is not the author held in 
high esteem, because he has opened new truths for the 
contemplation of the race, or thrown forth stirring 
thoughts that give culture and enjoyment to men? And 
even among rulers, does not the heart of the race place 
them highest who have been most completely servants to 
the welfare, and advantage of their subjects. And pass- 
ing more distinctly into the domain of beneficence, has 
History marked anything as so truly great and worthy as 
Philanthropy, and deeds of noble self-sacrifice ?. Has it 
not put a brighter than kingly crown on the Pauls, the 
Luthers, the Howards, the Wilberforces of the race? The 
honors of useless wealth, or of proud place and power 
have been as nothing, compared with the homage of human 
hearts to these benefactors of their kind. Poets have 
measured their strains to the praise of doing good, and 
sung of “kind hearts as more than coronets,” fixing in 
deathless verse the names of men 


“By their good deeds exalted, lofty minds, 
And meditative authors of delight.’’ 


But why should we overlook that peerless illustration 
which our text itself supplies? No where else has there 
ever been such a dedication of energies to pure usefulness 
as in Jesus. Most truly and touchingly was our Re- 
deemer among us as one that served. But it is in 
having made Himself servant of the race, that he is 
coming into its homage. It was even in being “lifted 
up,’ to do good and secure human welfare, in giving 
himself a very ransom, that He is drawing the hearts 
of all men unto Him. He is coming thus into the throne 
of all the earth; and to Him, because He is their Re- 
deemer, every knee shall bow, of things in heaven and 
things in earth.” And if any among His followers want 
to be first in the kingdom, formed in the restored order 
made by redemption, the direction is, let him lay aside his 
worldly notions of greatness and become servant of all in 
doing good. ven in-the remote approaches to the self- 
abnegation and serviceableness of Christ, now seen in the 
activities of souls in themselves too rich and noble and 
full of honor to live “to be ministered unto,” or for any 
low and selfish aim, but given to the high service of 
ministering to others the blessings, with which their own 
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hearts are changed,—in even these remote approaches 
to the way of Christ, men are already becoming partakers 
of His greatness and His glory. 

IV. Another point to be remembered is, that the spirit 
and activities of usefulness become the means of an ennobling 
development of character. In the fact of necessary growth 
of character are wrapped up most momentous and far- 
reaching consequences. Whether character shall rise, or 
descend, in the range of moral worth, takes hold of each 
man’s intrinsic being and the imperishable interests in- 
cluded in it. If it is in the right direction, he unfolds into 
the greatness of redeemed manhood, and goes up into 
kindredship with the pure beings of God above him. If 
it isin a wrong one, the very nature of his being is de- 
teriorated, and he descends toward the inferior conditions 
which depravity and sin have caused to stretch downward 
into ever deeper moral deformity below him. 

Now the deep philosophy of development is found in 
exercise. Though the ascent is made under the uplifting 
grace of God, it is conditioned in activity. The direction 
in which the intense activities are bent, under controll- 
ing aims, marks the line of the expansion of power and 
the progress of character. He is moulded and colored by 
the purposes that command his thought and activities. 
Tf he is ever stretching forth to something pure and great, 
his character is ever passing into purity and greatness. 
It is one of the uplifting methods of the gospel, to engage 
their hearts and energies in good aims. Much has been 
said about the ideals men set before their love and admir- 
ation, as becoming the instruments of their progress and 
exaltation. They raise men up into the higher types of 
intellectual or moral power, or charm them on toward yet 
unrealized degrees of virtue and excellence. But this 
example of Christ is higher and more potent than any 
ideal created in the imagination. It is G'od’s ideal of 
character, actualized. Rising, under this law of activity, 
toward the model of the perfect life, you reach the truest 
greatness by usefulness. Your hearts are thus opened to 
the incoming and expansive power of all generous and 
holy sympathies. Your views and plans stretch out 
farther into the great world of human interests and enter- 

rize. You come into living fellowship with the purest 
and noblest efforts of the good. Your character gathers 
breadth and richness. You have seen persons who are 
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making their lives of no use to the world, whose only 
concern is self and secular advancement; and their souls, 
dwarfed to the measure of their little aims, have hardly 
an element of manhood left that you can admire or love. 
They have been shriveled up to the smallest possible di- 
mensions of human soul. But the philanthropic and use- 
ful man has developed into magnanimity and worth. In 
the measure of real being, there is more of him. He has 
been laying up treasure in himself, (Gal. 6 : 4.) until there 
is an opulence of, real wealth and glory in his being, 
which death cannot touch, and which he will carry as 
spoil from time away to the skies. 

All the activities of usefulness are great because{they 
are the true fruits of love, and carry the soul still farther 
up into it. Love is of God. God Himself is love. Love 
is forever to be the great heart of the moral universe. Its 
pulses are to send life and joy to all the circumference. 
Every good deed isa throb of this life. All self-sacrificing 
useful aims are its inspiration. 

Unquestionably, the unfolding of character in this di- 
rection is one reason why God has called His people to so 
much self-denial and service in His Church. All the 
peerless blessings of grace, missionary evangelization, and 
Christian civilization, are to be given to the nations, 
through the instrumentality of their benevolence and la- 
bors. Christians are called to the relief of sorrow, the 
overthrow of error by the truth, the instruction of each 
generation of the young in the precious Gospel, the eleva- 
tion of society and the multiplication of the blessings of 
life. Itis part of Heaven’s loving design to give them 
the benefit of the spiritual culture, involved in this work. 
His design is not found alone in the evil relieved, the 
truth spread, or the Gospel proclaimed, but also in the 
training of His people into blessed and needful character. 
It is a noticeable feature of New Testament beneficence, 
that men are summoned to do good much for its own sake 
and for its culture in grace. In calling men to work, we 
are apt to base the plea mainly on the great need to be 
met. We point to the crying want, the suffering, the 
darkness. But the apostles, apparently to give us the 
deeper secret of God’s making men the medium of Hig 
benefactions, hardly mentioning this consideration, have 
largely urged the call by the necessities and excellence of 
the worker’s own spiritual culture. When the poor Chris- 
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tians at Jerusalem were in great suffering, and the apostles 
solicited relie fofthe Gentile churches, their letters, sen there 
and there, contained no touching rhetorical painting of the 
distress to be removed. The duty stood endorsed in the 
higher necessities and utilities: ‘See that ye abound in 
this grace also.” Growth into love, that “seeketh not her 
own,” but “is kind,” is in the eye of God, more than 
simple relief of physical suffering. God’s plan makes 
every thing subservient to character. 

V. Once more—through this element of character, man is 
restored to harmony with the divine works and the constitu- 
tion of the universe. ‘This is included in the design of 
that redemption, in which the Son of man came to minister, 
and to give His lifearansom. Itmeans,inraising character 
out of the selfishness and littleness of sin, to place it again 
in unison with the universal frame around and above him. 
The play of man’s self-seeking is a constant discord in the 
divine system. 

It is Lord Bacon who says: “It is a poor centre of a 
man’s actions, himself:—All things that have affinity with 
the heavens move upon the centre of ‘another, which they 
benefit.” In the old Ptolemaic theory of the universe, 
we of the earth looked upon ourselves as the centre, and 
all things as circling about us. ‘The false position, we thus 
assumed, made it impossible to have order, consistency, or 
harmony in the system. The one error ran its discord all 
through. It was only when the Copernican view dis- 
covered the centre outside of us, and set the planets in 
revolution round the sun, that order and agreement be- 
came possible, and we of the earth came into the singing 
harmony of God’s great, material universe. The false 
position Ptolemy gave our earth, sin has given depraved 
and blinded man. We, too, must be restored to the true 
system ‘of the heavens. And in Christ, giving us our 
true centre, out of ourselves, a greater than Copernicus is 
here. 

The law of usefulness, not of centering aims in self, is 
the law of the whole material creation. Into this plan 
and spirit, everything has been framed, from shining 
worlds to smiling flowers, from immortal seraphs to 
ephemeral insects. So fully is this recognized, that it is 
looked upon as an inexplicable phenomenon, almost 
staggering faith in the goodness of God, when even the 
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amallest part of nature is found apparently useless. The 
conviction of the race assumes that God’s plan must mould 
and unify, as He has done, everything in this idea of love 
and benevolence. The flower that opens by the wayside, 
has no end in itself, but ministers beauty to the landscape, 
and pleasure to man, awakening glowing ideas of the Di- 
vine wisdom and skill, and cultivating in his imperishable 
nature, his higher aesthetic powers. The old oak that has 
stood inthe corner of a field for half a century, has 
long been made to serve the birds of the air and the cattle 
of the pastures, and waits its time to die for man and 
furnish material to build his house, prepare his food, or 
make the instruments of his industry. The fountain 
which gushes out of the earth, comes forth to serve, and 
achieve a mission of usefulness, making the music of the 
mountains as it leaps down their rocky sides, drawing 
lines of fertility and rich productiveness through the 
sweet valleys, quenching the thirst of the thousand 
dwellers on its banks, turning mills, moving noisy factor- 
jes, weaving rich cloths, helping to form channels of com- 
merce in the broad river, on till it ends its course in the 
ocean, whence, in vapor and cloud, it goes back to the 
mountain to repeat its mission under this law of useful- 
ness. The hills and fields receive the light and showers 
of God, not to waste or neglect them, but to give bread to 
the eater and seed to the sower. The seas hold their 
waters for the sails of world-wide trade, and to fill the 
fountains of the valleys and mountains, and irrigate the 
breadth of all the continents. The deep strata of the 
earth, formed in geologic periods, looked to an end visible 
only to the Omniscient eye across the interval of unnum- 
bered ages, treasuring up the wealth of metals and coal, 
to give to man, who should come in these late years on 
its surface, the mighty sinews and appliances ofan effec- 
tive and happy enterprise. Looking up above us, we see 
the moon receiving the solar beams, not to hold, but to 
reflect them down into the nights of earth. The distant 
stars that seem to keep sentinel on the outskirts of 
Jehovah’s dominions are not outside of this grand har- 
mony of the creation, as they give home to myriad inhabi- 
tants, send out their lines of gravitation to help keep 
other worlds in their orbits, and even give distant rays 
for the beauty of our nightly sky and the mariner’s eui- 
dance over our stormy seas. And thus, around us, be- 
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dow us, and above us, God has written in nature the 
rule: “To do good, forget not.” Every thing is marshaled 
to this idea. From centre to circumference no note can 
be in harmony but those attuned to this plan. In this 
is the music of all the spheres,—the high and joyous 
music, pleasant to the ear of God. And the great voice of 
redemption that now sounds through the earth, offering 
renewing powers of grace, 1s a call to man: “Up, up into 
the harmony of God’s works—up into the unity of Je- 
hovah’s mighty universe.” 

Young men, we desire to impress you, to-day, with the 
glory and blessedness of giving your lives fully up to the 
control and power of this law of usefulness. It isa life 
that lies in that divine element of love and goodness which 
animated the life of “God, manifest in the flesh.” It is 
that to which the adaptation of your powers has conse- 
crated you. Itis that which the conscience of the race 
crowns with the purest and most enduring honor. It is 
that, which will unfold your character into the best and 
noblest manhood. It is that which will bring you into 
the harmony and fellowship of the great universe of God. 
The duty is made imperative on you all, by the fact that 
Gop has called you to thi8Curist has redeemed you 
for this. Let not ease or pleasure be your aim. Let not 
yours be a life of indifferentism. Let no sordid ambition 
of wealth or position control you. Let yours be the holy 
ambition, to live a useful life. This shovld determine 
your calling. It should animate all your course in it. 
Some of you may enter into business, some into the medi- 
cal profession, some the legal, some the holy ministry of 
reconciliation. Every man, as conscience and the Provi- 
dence of God, and this law of usefulness, shall direct. 
But into whichever you enter, and wherever you go, your 
glory will be, that your life have the inspiration of good- 
ness, and you serve your generation well. It may not be 
easy to resist the appeals of selfishness, pleasure and sin, 
and hold your aims and energies in this high plane of 
Christ-like moral life and service. But you will fall be- 
low your proper worthiness, unless youdo so. To be 
true to yourselves you must make your life a perpetual 
benefaction. This is an attainment possible to all. You 
may not all be wealthy, or rise to eminence of place or 

ower ; nor is it of the first consequence that you should. 
Bat you may all be useful, and make your presence a 
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blessing, wherever God shall put you. Usefulness‘is not 
possible, only through extraordinary conditions, striking 
undertakings, or prominent acts. It is by meeting all the 
opening opportunities, and filling your daily lives with 
the spirit and activities of Christain duty and love. It is 
by using all your powers and influence in the spirit of 
consecration to serviceable aims. Remember, glory is 
not in possessing talents, but in using them aright. Be 
public-spirited, enterprising. Never be wanting when 
work is to be done. Never be absent, where truth and 
right are struggling into victory over the powers of error, 
sin, and wretchedness. As from the sun by day and the 
moon by night are issuing light and guidance, so let con- 
stant influences proceed from you to instruct, guide, cheer 
and bless others. You can make your life as a clear and 
shining light, in which many will rejoice to walk. 

Why should you not? With but a short time to live 
on earth, what will selfish or carnal purposes amount to, 
after afew brief years? It will be of little account whether 
you rose to wealth, or power, or ostentatious pleasures, 
but oh! it will be of grandest account, whether you have 
lived in the accomplishment, of the mission of service and 
blessing that God sets before you. Count not your life 
a success in any other way. It is melancholy, often, to 
see to what low and sordid ends, talent, and culture 
are devoted, and how little use to the world, men make 
themselves. We look for better things from all of you. 
We ask you to choose the glory of usefulness. Let your 
attainments in science, literature, and mental power be 
consecrated, to the service of Christ, and every good 
cause. Quit you like men, and be strong. This will 
make your life on earth a happy one. And as you shall 
have sown bountifully in God’s husbandry on earth, you 
will reap bountitully in the recompense of grace for ever. 
You will share in the only distinctions which the heavens 
_ know—piety and usefulness:—‘They that be wise shall 
shine as the firmament, and they that turn many to right- 
eousness, as the stars forever and ever.” 
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ARTICLE VI. 


THE CHINESE PROBLEM. 
By Rey. J. A. Kunxetmay, A. M.. Philadelphia, 


“Behold, these shall come from far; and, lo, these from 
the North, and from the West; and these from the land of 
Sinim.” So prophesied Isaiah, more than two thousand 
five hundred years ago. It is generally conceded, that by 
Sinim is meant China. If so, that prophecy is now being 
fulfilled. Already more than two hundred thousand Chi- 
nese have landed in America. By this movement, no 
‘doubt providential, and for the accomplishment of a divine 
purpose, the continent of Asia and America,.and the reli- 
gions of Buddhism and Christianity, are brought face to 
face. 

If the immigration from China shall be, to its popula- 
tion, in the same ratio as that from Germany, in ten years 
the Chinese will equal, in number, all other races among 
us combined. This fact alone, will give some conception 
of the magnitude and importance of the social, political, 
and religious problem that is upon us, and demands solu- 
tion. 

The question very naturally arises, what will be the 
probable result of the coming among us of this immense 
foreign and heathen element? Unless the history of the 
future, shall differ from that of the past, a conflict of races, 
and of religions also, must ensue. Hvery Christian, and 
every patriot, is deeply interested in the final issue. Shall 
Pagan, or Christian civilization prevail? Shall Buddhism, 

or Christianity, be predominant? Heretofore, in the con- 
flict of races, the stronger religion has generally decided 
the question. Should this be the test, we might have 
some fear, as the issue would be between the tens of mil- 
lions of our own nationality, and the hundreds of millions 
of Asiatics. But that it will be the increased glory of our 
nation, and the enhancement of our national influence, 
every lover of his country fondly trusts. And that hea- 
‘thenism will be assimilated to Christianity, and not the 
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reverse, and that Christ’s kingdom on earth will begreat- 
ly enlarged thereby, every believer in the divine work 
may confidently expect. 

To the end that an intelligent opinion may be formed 
upon this great question, let us search the records of his- 
tory for information concerning this ancient, but, to us, 
new people. 


Their History and Present Condition. 


1. Their antiquity. Their existence as a nation, dates 
back at least two thousand six hundred and fifty years be- 
fore Christ, and embraces a period of more than forty-five 
centuries. This takes us up, through the ages, nearly seven 
hundred years before the birth of Abraham, and almost, 
if not altogether, to the time of Noah. Their traditions 
say: The great progenitor of the Chinese, is named Fohi, 
and that the earth’s being wholly covered with water, just 
preceded the appearance of Fohi on the mountains of 
China. 

It is supposed that after his descent from the Ark, Noah 
migrated to the Hast, and became the founder, and the first 
king of this ancient nation. It may be mentioned here, as 
an interesting fact, that Chinese historians assert that they 
discovered and described the American continent fourteen 
hundred years ago, or one thousand years before it was 
visited by the Spaniards under Columbus. They called it 
“Fusany,” after a tree that grew there, which, from the de- 
scription given, must be the same as the maquay tree in 
Texas, Mexico, and on the Pacific coast. 

They state further, that five hundred years after Christ, 
Buddhist priests visited Fusany, and brought back the in- 
telligence that they met with Buddhist idols, and religious 
writings in the country already. 

2. Their territory and population. This ancient empire 
covers an area of about five and a half millions of square 
miles. It comprises nearly one-sixteenth of the habita- 
ble globe, being double the size of the United States, and 
next to Russia, the largest on the face of the earth. 

Its population is variously estimated at from five hun- 
dred millions to six hundred millions, being about one- 
half that of the whole human race. : 

3 Their civilization. The Chinese are very proud of 
their civilization, and it is of a much higher order than is 
generally supposed. It has all the advantages of age, for 
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it flourished, when the Christian nations of the present 
time were still in the darkness of paganism. And, al- 
though necessarily very different from ours, both in its 
character and results, it is certainly very respectable, in its 
way, and, in many respects, is equal, if not superior, to 
ours. Excepting steam engines and electric telegraphs, 
the Chinese have had nearly every modern invention in 
use for many centuries. They first discovered the proper- 
ties of the magnetic needle, and the compass was brought 
from them into Italy, in 1260. They fix the production 
of porcelain atas early as 185 B. C. The use of gun-pow- 
der they claim to have known as far back as the time of 
Moses, although its invention has been ascribed to Schwartz, 
a German alchemist of the fourteenth century. The art 
of manufacturing paper, was brought from China to Sa- 
marcand, A. D. 651, and thence spread over Kurope. 
Printing books from engraved blocks, said to have been 
invented in the beginning of the fifteenth century, was 
known to, and practiced by the Chinese, from the most re- 
mote period. 

Their, cities and towns, in ail a and population, rival 
the greatest metropolis of any age, and their social struc- 
ture is as firmly settled as that of any other country, be- 
ing united in one system of manners, letters, and policy. 
So far as their history i is known, they have been remarka- 
bly free from all species of revolution, not unfrequently a 
whole century intervening without a single convulsion. 
Street fights, assaults, and “murders are almost unknown 
among them, though ‘they resort to assassinations in time 
of war. Duels are wholly unknown, and they consider a 
resort to force a proof of an inferior civilization. 

The Chinese are described as a pre-eminently quiet and 
inoffensive, cheerful and kind-hearted people. They are 
said to be remarkably industrious, and as free from vice as 
pagan nations generally. They have great aptitude for 
trade, and in some kinds of manufactures will excel. 
Though not distinguished for their genius, they have won- 
derful powers of imitation. China produces strong states- 
men, men of great business enterprise, and men distin- 
guished i in the professions. It is said that one of the most 
skilful and popular physicians of San Francisco, is a Chi- 
naman. 

4, Their education and literature. Although it may seem 
to be a very broad assertion, it is said, that in no country 
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in the world, is education so general as in China. It may 
be remarked, in support of this, that Dr. Ellinwood says 
of the Chinese in California: “It is a grave error to sup- 
pose that the Chinamen, who come to our shores, are sim- 
ply so many coolies. Every grade and every calling is 
represented, from the wealthy tea merchant down. Prob- 
ably no other people, who come among us, are so generally 
educated. All read and write, and the amount of their 
home correspondence, is remarkable for a laboring peo- 
ple.” The secret of this is, that the government itself 
fosters the higher branches of learning, by supporting col- 
leges in the cities and towns, while the primary schools 
are well sustained by municipalities and private indi- 
viduals. Schools abound throughout the empire, afford- 
ing the best instruction at a cheap rate, and, as a conse- 
quence, the knowledge of reading, writing and arithmetic, 
is almost universal. A further incentive to education is 
found in the fact, that distinction in public life is attained 
only by scholarship, and the only means of acquiring of- 
fice, honors, and emoluments, is by proficiency in letters. 

Of all literature, the Chinese is said to be the most an- 
cient, the most varied, and the most voluminous. * The 
expense of publishing great works on history, philosophy, 
and the arts and sciences, is defrayed, not by individuals, 
but by the government; and these works are given to li- 
braries, high officials, and institutions of learning. And 
notwithstanding the clumsiness of their printing apparatus, 
printed books are cheaper in China than anywhere else. 
Thousands of small volumes circulate in all the towns, and 
every distinguished man has a library. The most illustri- 
ous patrons of learning, were the emperors themselves. 

Some idea of the extent of their literature may be form- 
ed from the fact, that, in 1818, a catalogue was published, 
containing the caption of seventy-eight thousand six hun- 
dred and twenty-seven volumes. These are divided into: 

a. Classics, which are again divided into ten sections, 
which treat of Transformations, Annals, Chants, Rituals, 
Commentaries, Xc. 

b. History, Biography and Geography, comprising fif- 
teen sections. 

c. Works on Education and the Professions, in fourteen 
sections, embracing primary education, war jurisprudence, 
agriculture, mechanic arts, medical works, dictionaries, &c. 

d. The department of Belles Lettres, so voluminous, that 
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want of space forbids even an enumeration. An historical, 
statistical, and geographical library was produced by Ma- 
tuan-lin, consisting of three hundred and forty-eight books, 
and embracing a period of nearly forty centuries. 

The most ancient universal dictionary in any language, 
is the St- Wun, by Hi-Si, written one hundred and forty 
eight years before Christ. And the greatest of all diction- 
aries, in any language, is the Pei-wen-yun-fu, consisting of 
one hundred and thirty thick volumes. It was printed at 
the imperial expense, distributed among the mandarins, 
and is very rare. . 

5. Their religion. It is a noteworthy fact, that all the 
great religions of the world originated in Asia—the Jew- 
ish, Brahmin, Buddhist, Christian, Mohammedan. The pre- 
vailing religion among the Chinese, is Buddhism. In this 
system, the moral and intellectual forces of this great peo- 
ple have been gathered. 

It takes its name from Buddha, a deified priest, better 
known as Sakgamuni, who appeared about five hundred 
years before Christ. His history is somewhat legendary, 
but-is full of interest. It is said of him, that, while in the 
fourth heaven, he determined to save the world, and was 
born the son of a king, and of Maya, yet a virgin; that 
he was born amid great miracles, and as soon as born, 
most solemnly proclaimed his mission; that he was tempt- 

_ed by Mara, the god of woe, sin, and death, but withstood 
his enchantments and terrors; that he became a teacher, 
on the banks of the Ganges, made many disciples among 
the multitudes that flocked to hear him; that he wrought 
many miracles, and sent forth his pupils as apostles; and 
that he was opposed by the Brahmins and others, because 
he admitted the impure and outcasts to the privileges of 
religion. All this sounds very familiar, and at once re: 
calls the history of our blessed Lord. 

Buddha professed to be a reformer of Brahminism, and 
proposed to substitute a mild and humane code for its cruel 
laws and usages. Hence he rejected the authority of the 
Vedas, the sacrifices, and all the Brahminic rites. 

Buddhism was at first simple, ethical and rational, and 
opposed to mythology, scholasticism and priest-craft. It 
was humane and benevolent in the highest degree, and 
called all men, without distinction, to its fold, opening to 
all the way of salvation, which it teaches can be attained 
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by purity of conduct. Sakgamuni said, “There is but 
one law for all; severe punishment for crime, and great re- 
ward for virtue.” 

The first period of Buddhism extends from Sakgamuni, 
to its recognition as the state religion of the Persian em- 
pire. During this time three councils were held, the third 
two hundred and eighteen years after Sakgamuni’s death, 
and three hundred and twenty-five years before Christ. 
The elders of the third council sent out apostles to preach 
in foreign lands, and their labors were rewarded with great 
success. It is recorded: “Buddhism carried the elements 
of Indian civilization to many a savage tribe; broke up 
many a cruel custom ; and became a blessing to the greater 
portion of Asia.” It is now found in Turkey, China, 
Farther India, Japan, Tartary, Siberia, and Swedish Lap- 
land; it numbers two hundred and ninety millions of souls; 
and has temples and monasteries in abundance, all filled 
with statues and sculptural deities. 

Concerning the doctrines of Buddhism, not much need 
‘be said. It maintains that nature is a vacuity, an unreal- 
ity, an illusion; that the worlds are from the net-begin- 
nings, in a continual revolution of arising and perishing, 
this rotation having no cause, and, hence, no beginning ; 
that the world is governed by destiny, the universe being 
the result of the morality of breathing beings, and destiny 
the product of their merit and guilt; that original sin, in 
a former existence, is the fountain of all evil, awakening 
sinful desires, its ultimate conquest being the aim of life 
and effort; that all good and bad deeds are balanced 
against each other, and determine the destiny of each in- 
dividual; that pain, is birth, age, disease, and death—the 
meeting with what one dislikes, the separation from what 
one loves, and the failure to obtain what one strives for: 
that the causes of pain are the desires, lusts, and passions; 
that the gods dwell in twenty-six or twenty-eight heavens, 
of different grades, and that there are one hundred and 
thirty-six hells, of various degrees; that monsters, and 
many of the damned, are re-born as men, and that those of 
the lower heavens, rise higher. 

Their morality is endurance, patience, submission, and 
abstinence. Its nucleus is a general love for all beings 
and, hence, it commands to love our enemies, to offer our 
lives for animals, to abstain from even defensive warfare, 
to gain the greatest victories by conquering one’s self, to 
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avoid all vices, to practice all virtues, to be obedient to su- 
periors, to cherish and respect old age, parents, learning, 
and virtuous and holy men, to provide food, shelter and 
‘comfort for men and animals, to plant trees on the roads, 
and to dig wells for the public good. The final good of 
Buddhistic salvation, is the uprooting of sin, by exhaust- 
ing existence. This will be accomplished by the absorp- 
tion of the individual life of believers into God, and by 
the reduction of unbelievers into nothingness. 

The priest must have good health, conduct himself with 
propriety, have no property, and live on alms, for which, 
however, he may not ask. 

The Buddhists despise no religion, and have never waged 
religious wars. Polygamy is not countenanced, but is tol- 
erated where it existed before Buddhism was introduced. 
Monogamy is the rule, and women, in general, are better 
treated than under any other oriental religion. How sad 
to reflect that, after all, Buddhism, being destitute of di- 
vine revelation, is simply paganism, though it must be ad- 
mitted, of a high order. 

Again the question arises, what will be the probable re- 
sult of this contact of races, of Paganism with Christian- 
ity? 

aN possible result, it being true that history generally re- 
peats itself, may be inferred from what has already been, 
under similar circumstances. The contact of the Israelites 
with the heathen nations resulted in the corruption of the 
former, and their sad fall into the practice of idolatry. 
The Roman empire, having stood seven centuries, and its 
population, including the Huns, Goths and Vandals, hav- 
ing reached the astonishing figure of one hundred and 
twenty millions, could no longer bear the strain, and went 
down under the weight of its own corruption. 

We have in our midst, even now, foreign elements of 
the most dangerous character, and if to these should be 
added the powerful influence of Buddhist paganism, we 
may well feel that great danger threatens our social, polit- 
ical and religious institutions. Nine years ago, at the cel- 
ebration of Paine’s birth-day, in Cincinnati, it was publicly 
resolved: “That the light of reason, science and common 
sense, has clearly demonstrated that the Christian Bible is 
not a divinely inspired book, * * that it abounds in 
irreconcilable contradictions about the nature, and mora] 
attributes of God, * * and teaches, by precept and 
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example, a doubtful and contradictory system of morality, — 
far behind, and repugnant to, the high moral sentiment 
and refinement of this enlightened age, and is evidently a 
work of human origin, written in a dark and ignorant age, 
by ignorant and superstitious priests.” y 

In 1865 the “Radical Germans” met in Indianapolis, in a 
series of resolutions, held this language: ‘The appoint- 
ment of days of fasting and prayer, the Sunday constraint, 
the oath on the Bible, the opening of legislative assem- 
blies with prayer, the exclusion of infidels from political 
tights, &c., are direct violations of the Constitution; they 
make out of religion, which can, and should, be only a 
private matter, a state business.” 

And these sentiments are applauded, and boldly avowed 
by tens, if not hundreds, of thousands in our midst. Hav- 
ing this dangerous element among us, openly attacking 
God’s Word, and our most holy religion, we may well 
start at the thought of having super-added to it, millions 
of the pagans of China and Japan. It must be borne in 
mind, too, that whilst our Constitution does not invite, it 
does throw the egis of its protection over every form of 
religion. In Art. I, of Amendment to the Constitution, it 
is said: “Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or of prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” There is nothing to prevent the erection of hea- 
then temples and pagodas all over our land, and the intro- 
duction and practice of idolatry on every hill and in ev- 
ery valley of this vast domain. Already have these pa- 
gan rites been celebrated in Washington and New York, 
and on the Pacific coast. 

But will they not be Christianized? We hope and 
pray that they may; yea, we cannot but believe that to 
this very end they are being brought among us. And 
yet, as the wise builder will count the cost, and the wary 
leader will carefully consider the number and strength of 
his adversary, it will be well to consider some of the diffi- 
culties in the way, which must be overcome, or removed, 
before we dare be confident of success. 

The first is their strong attachment to the faith they 
have held for centuries. As it was hard for Israel to give 
up Moses for Christ, so, too, we may believe it will be a 
long time before these people will forsake Buddha and 
receive our blessed Saviour, The second is, they are a 
unit in their religious belief, while we are divided, and sub- 
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divided, and it will be difficult for us to make them be- 
lieve that our religious condition is better than theirs, 
which must be done, if they are to abandon theirs, and 
adopt ours. ‘The third is, that although their harsh treat- 
ment is in no wise to be attributed to the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, but has been in spite of it, they regard this as a Chris- 
tian nation, and will judge the system by its fruits. The 
impression made in this respect, in California, will not 
likely hasten their exchange of Buddhism for Christianity. 

And yet we dare have no doubtas to the ultimate result. 
We believe that God has reserved to himself this great 
country ; that it has been consecrated to him with prayers, 
and tears, and blood, and will not fail to accomplish its 
mission; that the cause of Christ will here be rooted and 
grounded, overcome every obstacle, and fill the whole land, 
even as the waters fill the channels of the great deep; that 
God’s Word, which we possess, is the leaven which shall 
leaven the whole lump; that it is the seed which shall 
spring up and extend its branches over the whole earth. 

Yes, they whose mighty barriers immured themselves, 
and excluded the nations for centuries, are now, in obedi- 
ence to the divine will, and in fulfilment of the divine pur- 
pose, coming from far, from the land of Sinim, from the 
gloom of heathen darkness, to this land of Bibles, of 
churches, of Christian rites and ordinances, to the earthly 
Zion, on their way to the heavenly Jerusalem. 

Heaven speed their coming, and may the heralds of the 
gospel meet these “celestials’’ on the shorés of the Pacific, 
and point them to the cross, to the Lamb that was slain, 
and to that celestial city, whose maker and builder is God! 


ARTICLE VII. 


THE ASCENSIONS OF CHRIST. 
By Rev. G. N. H. Persrs, A. M., Springfield, O. 


Dr. Neander, in his His. Ch. Vol. 1. p. 295, gives us the 
following ina foot note : “Considering the close connection 
in which the resurrection of Christ and his ascension to 
heaven stood with each other in the Christian conscious: 
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ness,—since his resurection was regarded as but a trans: 
ition point to his entire exaltation above the region of the 
earth in this new, glorified form of existence,—I cannot 
lay so great stress on the-manner in which the writer of 
this letter expresses himself with regard to Sunday: 
‘iy % xal 6 “Inoovs avéictn ex vexpav xal davepwHers avéBn evs robs ovpa- 
vols.’ Nor can I think myself authorized to infer from it, 
either that according to the author’s opinion, Christ’s as- 
cension also occurred on Sunday, or that he conceived the 
fact to have been that Christ rose to heaven immediately 
after his first appearance to Mary as the risen Saviour.” 
This note is appended, by way of explanation, to the fol- 
lowing sentence in the text: “In the Catholic epistle as- 
cribed to Barnabas, at the close of the fifteenth chapter, 
Sunday is designated as the day of jubilee in remembrance 
of Christ’s resurrection and ascension to heaven.” Witha 
due appreciation of the vast historical acquirements and 
eminent ability of Neander, we must confess that we can: 
not receive his interpretation in the note as a consistent 
exposition either of the language of Barnabas or of his own 
text. In the latter he admits, what every critic must do, 
that the grammatical structure of the language in the epistle 
of Barnabas, does, on its surface or in its literal meaning, 
teach that Sunday is the day both of Christ’s resurrection 
and ascension, In the former, he endeavors to explain 
this away by linking the idea of the ascension with that of 
the resurrection ; the ascension being either an outgrowth 
or blending with the resurrection, or as he expresses it, the 
“resurrection was regarded as but a transition point to his 
eutire exaltation.” Leaving the question whether Barna- 
bas possessed the learning to originate such a philosophical 
conception, we are willing, for weighty reasons, to abide 
by the literal rendering of the words used by Barna: 
bas.* The explicit language of Barnabas, in giving the 
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*The reader must not misapprehend the writer’s position. Barna- 
bas is not adduced to prove the correctness of any doctrine. The 
truth depends for its support on Scripture, to which I shall shortly 
refer ; human testimony is only valuable, in such a case, by showing 
that the Christian consciousness of others. has also received and ap- 
preciated it. More than this, if we can show, that a believer who 
was a disciple of the apostles and under their direct instruction 
taught the same doctrine that we hold, derived from the Scriptures, 
it is an agreeable kind of confirmation—a churchly response, —of our 
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reason why he and others observed the eighth (that is, the 
first) day of the week, is as follows: ‘‘Therefore do we cel- 
ebrate the eighth day with joy, because on that day Jesus 
both rose again from the dead, and having appeared, as- 
cended into heaven.” Some in rendering the passage into 
English make it more significant by saying: “and having 
appeared, also ascended into heaven.”* For the reader’s 


faith. It would, however, be futile, in the estimation of some, to 
attempt the latter, for they would persist in telling us that Jerome 
and Husebius, whilst admitting the writer to be Barnabas, pro- 
nounced the epistle, denominated by Clement, Origen and others 
‘the Catholic epistle,’’ an apocryphal or uncanonical performance. 
They would hold up many who have rejected it, and mainly, as I 
apprehend it, on account of the Chiliasm and Chiliastic interpreta- 
tion of the Abrahamic covenant which it contains. On the other 
hand we might appeal to the general use of this epistle and the 
high estimation, in which it was held in the first centuries ; to Vos- 
sius, Dapius, Dr. Mill, Dr. Cave, Dr. Burnet, Dr. 8. Clarke, Archi- 
bishop Wake, Bishop Fell, Whiston, Smidt and many others who 
have esteemed it genuine, and whose testimony is worth the more 
on account of their having either no, or but little, sympathy with its 
Chiliastic views. Especially might we refer to the more recent 
finding of the original Greek bound together with one of the most 
noted and valuable of the MSS. of the New Testament ; which fact 
has produced a revolution in the minds of its former opposers. So 
remarkable is this discovery, so opportune its connection with the New 
Testament, (indicating how highly it was esteemed,) that but lately 
conversing with one of the most talented and learned men in our de- 
nomination, on the subject, he unhesitatingly expressed his opinion 
that it must be regarded genuine and declared his surprise that 
others could reject a testimony, so overwhelming as this discovery 
produced. Therefore whilst holding to its validity and appreciating 
its worth in the exhibition of the Abrahamic covenant, yet I am 
willing to regard it only in the light of a composition given to us by 
a Christian in the first century. Even in this aspect, waiving the 
question of its authorship, it is of considerable importance in that it 
affords us an opportunity of observing how believers in that early 
age regarded and explained the Scriptures, Barnabas’ epistle is pre- 
sented in this aspect alone; and I contend that, whoever was the 
author, he had a correct appreciation of the ascension of our Lord. 
For proof of this we must necessarily ascend from Barnabas to the 
men divinely commissioned to testify to the facts in Christ’s history. 
*Judge Jones’ Notes on Scripture, p. 515. 
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information the ancient Latin translation is thus given: 
“Propter quod agimus diem octavum in letationem, in quo 
et Jesus resurrexit a mortuis, et apparuit et ascendit im 
ceelos.”. Undoubtedly Barnabas declares that both a res- 
urrection and an ascension of Jesus occurred on Sunday, 
and assigns this as a reason why Sunday is observed by 
them.* That such is the meaning, is apparent from the 
numerous criticism given by his commentators. Let me 
select twot instances to illustrate. Menardus in com- 
menting on this passage, without the least hesitation, pro- 
nounces Barnabas guilty of proclaiming a false view. He 
says: ‘Hic videtur dicere Christum ascendisse in ceelum dre 
Dominica, imo eodem die quo resurrexit, quod falsum est.” 
Hefele, in his edition of the Apostolic Fathers, pointedly 
asks: “ Nonne Barnabas Dominum die Dominica ad celos 
ascendisse contendit 2” Without detaining myself on a 
point that must be already evident to every one who con- 
siders the passage, let me now direct attention to argu- 
ments derived from undisputed authority, which, more 
than all others combined, will confirm us in the opinion 
broached by Barnabas, viz; such as are afforded to us by 
a comparison of Scripture. 

I. There must have been more than one ascension be- 
cause we have two places, totally different from each 
other, specified from which Jesus ascended to heaven. In 
the final ascension, which took place on the fortieth day 
(hence on the fifth day of the week or on Thursday) after 
the resurrection, Luke informs us that Christ ascended 
(Acts 1:12) “from the Mount called Olivet, which is 
from Jerusalem a Sabbath day’s journey.” And yet in 
his gospel, this same writer tells us that Christ ‘was 
parted from them and carried up into heaven,” after he 
had “led them out as far as to Bethany.” Luke 24:50 
—51. These places are distinct from each other, for the 


»*Kcclesiastical historians inform us that the early Christians on 
Sunday prayed standing, whilst on other days they kneeled in prayer. 
The reason given for this diversity is, that Sunday being the day of 
the resurrection, that joyful event occurring on the first day should be 
duly noticed by a position indicating exaltation &c. Let me suggest, 
if Barnabas is found to be correct in his statement, may not a deeper 
reason underlie the asswmption of the posture of standing in praying 
on Sunday ? 

tQuoted by Judge Jones, Notes on Scripture, p, 515. 
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one, Bethany, is fifteen (John 11:18) furlongs distant 
from Jerusalem and the other, Mt. Olivet, is only five fur- 
longs (so, says Josephus) distant. The decided evidence of 
Luke is that in the one instance Jesus only journeyed “a 
Sabbath day’s journey,” whilst in the other, he went a 
little over twice the distance. Ifthe journey in its exact 
length were not given, we might be prepared to receive 
the ingenious glosses and conjectures, employed by some 
commentators to rid themselves of a difficulty. We might 
admit that that whole region was called Bethany, that it 
was called Olivet, that Bethany being situated on a slope of 
the Mt. may be included in the name, but all* such 
theories are purposely met by the description, the minute 
detail, of the distance passed over, evidently to guard us 
against the very mistake, into which so many, even of the 
great and learned, have fallen. We cannot agree that 
these ascensions are the same, for the simple fact confronts 
us, that it is irreelvant and contradictory that Luke, had 
he intended to make them identical, should, in a matter of 
the gravest importance, present the same event so diverse 
from each other in the two narrations. If we carefully ex- 
amine his two accounts of the ascension, the one in the Gos- 
pel and the other in the Acts, we find not only a difference 
existing in name of place, the distance passed over, but 
also in the words spoken, the things that were performed, 
and in the circumstances sorrounding them,+ thus con- 
firming the idea, that he describes two different ascensions. 
The ascension mentioned in Acts 1: occurred on Thursday 


*Other theories are substituted, such as the supposition that. 
there were two places called Bethany, the one nearer to Jerusalem . 
than the other. Reland shows that all the itineracies indicate but the 
one Bethany. Another ingenious explanation, given by Larrey, is 
that by Bethany we are to understand the road to Bethany. ‘The 
explicit declaration, ‘‘He led them out as far as to Bethany, is fatal, | 
the crux criticorum, to all such expositions. 

7See Judge Jones’ Notes on Scripture, where these are handsomely 

_grouped together and contrasted. It would require considerable 
length to enter fully into details. The object of the writer is not so 
much to convince any one of the truthfulness of his position, as to 
suggest the subject in a form that may induce thought and reflection 
in others. 
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the fortieth day after; this is so distinctly announced by 
reference to the context that no one disputes it. If we 
let the context of the gospel account explain the ascen- 
sion at Bethamy, we find that it falls on Sunday. It is: 
admitted by able critics, that from verse first to verse fiftieth 
of chapter twenty-fourth, down to the statement of the 
ascension itself, there is no break in the narrative. The 
chapter begins with “Now uponghe first day of the week,” 
specifies his resurrections, his appearance “‘that same day” 
to the two disciples going to Emmaus, the return of those 
disciples “the same hour” to Jerusalem, the reappearance 
of Christ the same day to the eleven, and then in immedi- 
ate connection and direct reference to the same day (for no 
ehange of time is intimated) it is added: ‘‘And he led 
them out as far as to Bethany, &c.”” Ifthe account of the 
ascension were only recorded in Luke’s gospel, then, judg- 
ing simply from the context and the continuous, uninterrup- 
ted narrative of the events of the first day of the week, no 
one could form any other conclusion than that the ascen- 
sion took place on the same first day of the week, or Sun- 
day. Should we find such a connected relation of events, 
limited by its specifications of time, in any other author 
aside from the Scriptures, we should at once adopt the inter- 
pretation, just suggested. We see no reason why the 
verses, portraying this ascension, should be wrested from 
the preceding context and be applied to another ascen- 
sion, described in Acts. To do this is a violation of the 
narrative itself, is virtually an impeachment of the veracit 
of the Evangelist, making him contradictory in his testi- 
mony respecting the place, distance &c., and is only in- 
creasing, unnecessarily, the difficulties of interpretation. 
Letting the two accounts, written by the same man, writ-: 
ten under the guidance of the Spirit, speak for them- 
selves, we conclude from what has already been adduced 
that the ascension from Bethany occurred on Sunday, on 
the same first day of the week, thus remarkably cor- 
responding with the opening sentences of Acts, in which 
Luke assures us, that he closed his former treatise, the 
gospel, with “the day in which he was taken up,” and yet - 
afterward proceeds to give us another account of an as- 
cension. 

II. We now invite attention to what some commenta- 
tors assert is the most difficult passage, connected with 
this part of Christ’s history, viz: to John 20:17. “Jesus 
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saith unto her Touch me not, for I have not yet ascended 
to my Father.” This Scripture is only made difficult and 
dark when the literal sense is discarded, and the word, 
properly rendered, touch is changed into something else 
that the original will not bear, and the perfect and pre- 
sent tenses of the word translated ascend is unwarrantably 
transformed into the future* tense. Christ addressed these 
words to Mary to whom he first manifeted himself after 
his resurrection. The main, the great difficulty in the 
passage to those who hold to one ascension, is this: Why 
does Jesus forbid Mary, to touch him and assign as a rea- 
son for not allowing this personal contact, “For I have not 
yet ascended to my Father,” when he afterward, before 
the ascension of Acts 1:, permitted the women and the 
disciples to thus touch him. They cannot rid themselves 
of the simple implication that follows, viz: that if he had 
ascended, she might then touch him without rebuke. 
Now itis evident, that so long as the notion of a single as- 
cension at the close of the forty days is prevalent, just so 
long will it be impossible for any one to give a solution to 
this difficulty, allowing our version as well as the origi- 
nal its due literal meaning. With such, the only way 
that they can meet the embarrassment is either to append, 
or change, the words as stated, or else to state that this 
belongs to the secret, unrevealed things of God, about 
which we ought not be over curious. On the other 
hand, let us accept the language Barnabas, confirmed 
by the Scriptures, and we find this very passage, so trou, 
blesome to others, easily comprehended. Without resort« 


*How often is the student saddened to find, when searching for 
information that may throw light on some obscure or difficult pas- 
sage, commentators who, in order to preserve a pre-determined con- 
sistency of interpretation, are willing to append new meanings to 
words (although under the feeble guise of “probably’’ “perhaps’’ &c) 
and change the tenses of verbs to suit their own convenience. I had 
intended to give a specimen on this verse from a very popular, and in 
some respects, able, commentator, but forbear lest the comparison 
might be regarded as invidious. When will men of learing, learn to 
deal justly with every portion of God’s Word, and if unable to ex- 
plain any passage or sentence according to its plain meaning, why 
not frankly acknowledge it. Some, to their honor be it said, do so, 
and such are ever regarded as the mest worthy of confidence, 
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ing to a substituted meaning, or the least change of any. 
part of it, we are enabled to understand how the literal, 
plain meaning, attached to the verse, is fulfilled and by a 
comparison with other Scripture may even entertain a 
correct idea, why it should be fulfilled in this manner. 
The reader will notice that Christ appeared to Mary on 
Sunday, and that on the very same day the prohibition, 
not to touch him, was withdrawn, for on the same Sun- 
day (Luke 24:39; Jno. 20:25) he told his disciples 
“handle me and see” &c. Before his final ascension he 
was touched by many women and disciples. It is appa- 
rent therefore that the reason which, in the first place, led 
Christ to forbid Mary to touch him, was the same day re- 
moved ; it existed no longer. But how removed? The 
answer is irrisistible and consistent, and consists in this: 
Between the time Mary saw him, and his manifestation to 
the two disciples he had ascended to the Father, yea even 
between the time He addressed Mary, and the time, one 
of the companies of women, (Matt. 28 : 9) “came and held 
him by the feet, and worshipped him.”* This accords 
with what immediately follows: ‘““Go to my brethren and 
say to them, I ascend to my Father, and your Father, to 
my God, and your God.” Let the reader be so indulgent 
as to pause here, and reflect, why Christ should, at this 
juncture, send a notice or message of his ascension to the 
Father when, if he was only to ascend at the end of forty 
days, he could have, if so conditioned, communicated it in 
person. Let him also consider that Christ uses a present, 
emphatic tense, suitable toa contemplated present ascen- 
sion. Surely this language has a deeper significancy 
than that usually. assigned to it, for it denotes that that 


*For a chronological arrangement of the events connected with 
the resurrection and for a harmonious reconcilement of appar- 
ent difficulties, I respectfully refer the reader to Judge Jones’ 
Notes on Scripture, (since the Judge's death the title hag been 
changed and the new title has escaped my remembrance,) one of the 
very best expositions on the subject, for which the Judge was emi- 
nently qualified by his legal experience in sifting and comparing 
evidence. It is sufiicient for my present argument to remind the 
reader, that we have the most positive assurance that Jesus first ap- 
peared to Mary and to others subsequently. Thus Mark 16: 9 
*‘Now when Jesus was risen early the first day of the week, he ap- 
peared first to Mary Magdalene &«.’’ : 
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speedy departure to the Father, of which he had previous- 
ly spoken was then, at that very time to be accomplished, 
and therefore he sends his disciples word by Mary, that he 
was just then about to execute the promise previously 
given. 

This view is strengthened, when we come to consider 
why Jesus should thus ascend on the first day of the 
week. Whilst we cheerfully and reverently admit that 
reasons beyond our knowledge may exist, why this 
should be so, yet we also feel that what the Scriptures 
may reveal either directly, or indirectly, on this point, is 
worthy of being pondered and appropriated, especially if 
it may serve to honor and exalt the Saviour in our hearts.* 
Jesus himself gives us a clue,to the mystery, when toward 
the close of this same Sunday, after his message, ascen- 
sion and return from the Father, he appears to his dis- 
ciples and says: “These are the words which I spake unto 
you, while I was yet with you, that all things must be 
fulfilled, which were written in the law of Moses and in 
the prophets, and in the Psalms, concerning me.” Let us 
turn then to these Scriptures and see, whether they con- 
tain anything that should make it, to say the least, suit- 
able for Christ to ascend on that particular Sunday before 
any one should touch him. (1.) In reference to the fact 


*The reader will bear with me, when I say that the fulfilment of 
these types, not directly stated but left to be inferred, and to be 
sought out, is to my mind a strong confirmation of the inspiration of 
the gospels. If mere human compositions, the type and antitype 
would have been duly and constantly presented, whilst on the other 
hand'under the guidance of inspiration an array of facts is given, tes- 
tifying as they do of the Divine, leaving out, purposely, the relation 
that they sustain to types (even in the paschal supper &c.,) that 
they may be left to the research of others. Such a search results in ~ 
a constant, growing faith in the Redeemer, the mission of the 
Apostles &c, producing a cumulative proof, to which he is indebted 
only to the Scriptures. This designed omission was, no doubt, in- 
tended, among others, for the following reason :—to avoid the charge 
that the history of Christ was by its writers all pre-arranged and 
constructed to tally with preciseness to these types. The man- 
ner of writing, whilst thus unobjectionable, thus more forcibly 
teaches, when contrasted with what was demanded in typical ordi- 
nances, that the history of Christ was all indeed pre-arranged (foreor- 
dained) by the Divine will. : 
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that previous to his ascension no one should touch him, 
we refer to what is stated of the Jewish High Priest be- 
fore he was allowed to enter into the Holy of Holies. 
The Priest was bound under a penalty of death to a due 
preparation, whilst all others were excluded from the 
tabernacle. He was to enter alone, and all others were 
not permitted to be with him, lest his peculiar, distinctive 
office should be impaired, yea, lest even the slightest 
touch of those, in whose behalf he was thus officiating, 
should convey a ceremonial or actual pollution.* If in 
ordinary circumstances, in the conveyance of the sanctu- 
ary and its appurtenances, the sons of Kohath were not 
permitted to “touch any holy thing lest they die,” much 
more would this be observed in the person of the High 
Priest after his special cleansing, when he officiated once 
a year in the most holy of all the Jewish appointments. 
All will agree, from the application made by the Apostle 
Paul in Hebrews, that this High Priest is, in thus acting, 
a type of Christ. Moreover, from Heb. 9: 11—12 &c., 
all will admit that the earthly Holy of Holies is a type of 
the upper Sanctuary. These two facts being admitted, 
the rest is plain. If the type is fulfilled as carefully as 
the type of the paschal Lamb, then it follows that just as 
the Jewish High Priest was not accessible to the touch 
of those, for whom he acted, so our High Priest before en- 
tering the upper Sanctuary could not allow Mary or any 
other person to touch him. The blood had been shed, 
but the Priest must also, ceremoniously pure, in order 
to fulfill all that was written, enter the Holiest place of 
all,—the special abiding place of the Father. The narra- 
tives of the Evangelists, when correctly apprehended, 
teach this beautiful, astounding fulfilment.t Thus, again, 


*See Lev. 16; Ex. 30; &c. Also Brown’s Antiquities Vol. 1, p- 
543. Horne’s Introd. Vol. 2. p. 127 for particulars of this officia- 
tion. 

tI purposely pass by the interesting question why he showed him- 
self, previous to his ascension, to Mary, and that person, &@ woman. 
This would necessarily lead to an extended branching out on a sub- 
ject foreign to our present purpose. May I here add, what a brother 
in Christ, who may honor this article by a perusal, will understand, 
that the remarkable fulfilment of the typical paschal lamb in Christ’s 
yielding up his life at the very hour or time (three o’clock) when 
this Lamb was slain, and the astonishing fulfilment of the High 
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we perceive, why this Sunday, the first day of the week is 
selected for the ascension, in order to avoid the touch of 
others after the sacrifice is offered, previous to his entering 
Priest-like, the Holy of Holies. (2.) But a weightier 
reason for the latter, viz: to thus select Sunday, is found 
in the temple service of this first day of the week. This 
period, so far as that service is concerned, is significant of . 
Christ, for it was no mere coincidence that Jesus was slain 
during the feast of the passover, that various typical adum- 
brations were realized in the antitype, that the very time, 
appointed for the paschal lamb to be slain, was also, the 
time in which he died, and that on the third day he should 
arise from the grave to meet the typical requirements of 
what was foreshadowed in the temple. Every reader is 
acquainted with the divine ordinance, instituted by God in 
connection with the passover, viz: that a prescribed obla- 
tion followed the sacrifice. The Jews were prohibited 
from gathering in the harvest, until they had offered to 
God the Sheaf, or first fruits, of the harvest, otherwise the 
harvest was not properly sanctified. The Sheaf thus 
brought before the Passover* ‘“‘was laid up before the Lord 
until the morrow after the Sabbath,” when it was brought 
out and waved before the Lord, and it is briefly but em- 
hatically stated, “to be accepted for you.” Some writers 
inform us that these first fruits gave notice, that the gen- 


Priest’s functions on the day of his resurrection, are facts that in- 
tensely thrill my heart. The more we contemplate them, the more 
confirmed do we become in the God-manship of Christ. 

*See Lev. 23 : 9—16; Hx. 23 :16—19 &. Also Horne’s Introd. 
and Brown’s Antigq. I will only add that some writers inform us 
that it was customary (Jones’ Notes on Scripture) to gather this 
Sheaf the evening before the Passover, and that this was obtained 
across the brook Kedron, and hence tell us: “At or near the time, 
and near the place, it is probable, where this Sheaf was gathered, 
our Lord was apprehended.”’ Let this be as it may, I have no doubt 
that Jesus himself, who saw Nathaniel under the fig tree, beheld 
this Sheaf and its significancy, whilst enduring the agonies of cruci- 
fixion. The Paschal Lamb, the one type he certainly noticed, and 
as the second type is intimately blended in its fulfilment with the 
first and existed at the same time, his mind,—Godlike in its compre- 
hensiveness,—would embrace both. This suggests some interesting 
thoughts, but they are of a nature that will arise in any one whe 
acknowledges and adores the divine in the man Jesus. 
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eral harvest would also be gathered,—forming thus, a 
ledge of God’s continued good will, &c. This is true, 
only that we find more contained in it than the idea of a 
pledge. This Sheaf is a type of Christ, who is represen- 
tedto us under this figurative action as “the first fruits.” 
He is thus called, in view of this resemblance, by the 
Apostle Paul, “the first fruits” and “the first fruits of them 
that slept.” 1 Cor. 15: 20—23 &e. In the argument of the 
Apostle, he confines himself simply to the doctrine of the 
resurrection, and infers as “the first fruits’ were gathered 
from the dead, so also shall the harvest from the dead be 
gathered at his coming. The doctrine of the ascension 1s 
not touched, only by way of implication, and it would not 
carry out the full typical significancy of the Sheaf, were it 
only confined to the act of resurrection. This Sheaf was- 
gathered, according to the divine ordinance, and kept, until 
the Sabbath was past, and on the morrow after the Sab- 
bath,—the first day of the week, or Sunday,—was it 
brought forth and waved, as an oblation or offering before 
the Lord, and the Lord then accepted it. It is not re- 
cognized by the Almighty as accepted, unless thé condition 
imposed by the ordinance is fully carried out, viz: it 
must be presented or waved before him. We see in the 
paschal lamb how Christ is both the victim and the Priest, — 
necessarily so, and here again he is the Sheaf and the 
Priest. Now to verify the type and make it valid, he 
must in his Priestly character present this Sheaf before the 
Lord. How will he do this, and where will he do it? 
Certainly not as the Jewish priest did here on earth, and 
not in an earthly temple which is a type of better things. 
To meet the conditions of the type, it is requisite that the 
Sheaf should be brought into the upper Sanctuary, where 
the Lord, the Father, acknowledges its acceptance and 
through this very acceptance gives us the assurance that. 
Paul exhibits, when writing concerning the resurrection of 
the just. Yea, more than this, by the acceptance of this 
Sheaf, God pledges himself that that harvest of the right- 
eous ones, to which the first fruits belong, shall be holy, — 
thus establishing the promises relating to the future glori- 
fication of that harvest, seeing that by virtue of the pre- 
sentation of this Sheaf, the special blessing of God is se- 
cured upon the harvest * But when shall this Sheaf be 


*The intelligent reader will allow me, in this connection, to sug- 
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thus presented before God? The answer is Mirect: As 
Christ died at the very time the paschal lamb was slain, 
so should he present himself before God on the same day 
that the first fruits of the harvest are offered before the 
Lord. This was done on Sunday by the earthly officiating 
Priest and so, we say, this was also done on the same day, 
in a higher, nobler sense, by “the High Priest of our pro- 
fession,” by his ascension to the Father, as he directed 
Mary to tell his disciples. 

Thus having contributed, by an appeal to Scripture, 
some material on the subject that may be conducive to 
meditation upon, and thoughtful consideration of, the as- 
cension, we will now conclude with afew additional 
thoughts or reflections, several of which may more clearly 
elucidate our views and prevent a misapprehension o 
our position. 

(a.) From what has been said, the reader is prepared 
for the announcement that there were, at least, several as- 
censions. We have already shown that we are compelled 
to discriminate between the ascension from Bethany and 


gest another thought for reflection. It occurred to me whilst writ- 
ing to ask the question: Was not the resurrection of those men- 
tioned Matt. 27 : 52—53 conditioned by the typical character of this 
Sheaf? No harvest could be lawfully gathered by the Jews, until 
this Sheaf was offered according to the divine command, so no har- 
vest of the saints is proper before the divine Sheaf (if I may so call 
it) is presented before the Lord. Hence the narrative of Matt. 
stating that the graves were opened at the crucifixion, but that the 
saints “came out of the graves after his resurrection’’ fully accords 
with the type of the Sheaf, seeing that it was presented before the 
Lord, by Christ’s ascension on the day of his resurrection, previous 
even to his showing himself to his disciples. As to the real nature 
of this harvest, if it may thus be called, that is, owing to the exceed- 
ing brevity of the narration is a difficult point. If Chrysostom, Cyril, 
Mede and many others, especially of the early Christians, were cor- 
rect, then it would be a real harvest, like unto the one at Christ’s 
coming. Again, if conditioned by the Sheaf and its antitype, then 
also it would settle the question when they arose, at Christ’s death 
or after his resurrection. For my part I do not feel authorized to 
give any decided opinion respecting this resurrection, receiving it 
as a fact, whose relation to other truths may yet be satisfactorily 
solved by some student of God’s word. 
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the one from Mt. Olivet. The places are different, the 
distance, &c., is diverse, the one from the other. But we 
are equally obliged to distinguish between the ascension 
from Bethany, and the one referred to by Dr. Neander in 
his note or Barnabas’ epistle, viz: ‘That Christ rose to 
heaven immediately after his first appearance to Mary as 
the risen Saviour.” We have seen how, as the antitype, 
he ascends on Sunday; next, as the same antitype, we 
recognize in his prohibition to Mary not to touch him 
contrasted with the type, the High Priest, how he ascends 
before any one, tor whom he enters the Holiest place, 
shall touch him. From Luke we learn that, on the same 
day toward evening, he invited his disciples to touch him 
and we also find that on the same day several women 
touched his person without his forbidding them. There- 
fore we are driven to both the conclusions deducible, as 
Dr. Neander intimates, from the language of Barnabas, 
that Christ both ascended on Sunday and immediately 
after his appearance to Mary. In no other way can we 
consistently, without altering a word or tense of the narra- 
tive, reconcile the statements made concerning it or the 
events connected therewith.* Admit several ascensions 
and the difficulties are at once removed; for we find no 
discrepancy existing in the important testimony of the 
same inspired writer, either as to time or place, or dis- 
tance, and we also will then consider the address to Mary 
and the message forwarded to the disciples through her, 
indicative of a high purpose in fulfilling all that is written 
concerning him. The fact is, that in comparing the gos- 
pels, we are forcibly reminded that Christ frequently ap- 
peared and disappeared. Is there any passage that forbids 
the idea that, during the periods of his disappearance, he 
had departed or ascended to heaven? We know of none, 
but on the contrary, by analogy, considering his appear- 


*Rejecting the idea of more than one ascension, the commenta- 
tor at once places himself in a very embarrassing position, which ig 
but too plainly seen in trying to make out that Mary is rebuked for 
clinging to, or embracing, or even intending roughly, —in her delight, — 
to handle Jesus, whilst the allusion to the ascension is tortured into 
a construction that she need not thus embrace him, for he will not 
leave her now, intending to remain awhile longer on the earth,— 
‘Non statim uscendo.—adhuc versor in terris.’ QOan this be caller 
an exposition of such plain, definite language ? 
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‘ance, whilst in heaven with the Father, visibly to Patri- 
archs and holy men as the Angel Jehovah, his appearance 
to Paul after his final ascension described in Acts 1:, we 
are far from believing that his ascensions are even to be 
confined to these three. The first one being invisible is 
not directly mentioned; the second from Bethany being 
seen by a few chosen followers, is stated; the third, being. 
witnessed by a larger number or being designed for a par- 
ticular purpose, is described to us; the others, being also 
unseen are for that reason not mentioned.* 

(6.) The design of these ascensions is another matter, that 
will serve to confirm this view. Leaving out of consider- 
ation those intermediate ones, whatever their number may 
be, intended or brought about to confirm the doctrine of a 
valid resurrection, to impart instruction and to convince 
the intended witnesses of his acceptance and power with 
the Father, we shal] confine ourselves to the two, which 
stand forth pre-eminently, as a confirmation of the truth. 
(1.) The ascension immediately after our Lord’s interview 
with Mary first deserves our notice. This was not wit- 
nessed, and necessarily so, in order to fulfil the type. The 
Jewish High Priest was not visible to the people, when 
entering the inner temple, seeing that the latter were sep- 
arated from him + Previous to his entering in, he may 


*Some to weaken this argument, tell us that Christ, daily con- 
versed with the disciples ; but even if this were granted (which we 
do not) it would be no valid reason for rejecting our view, seeing 
that Christ can ascend to heaven and return the same day. To give 
it force, the objector must show that such power is denied to our 
Lord. The reader will no doubt be pleased to peruse the following 
extract from Jones’ Nofes on Scripture, if only to be reminded of 
the fact in its relation to the subject in hand. He says: “According 
to Mill, some MSS. add to Acts 10 : 41 after the word ovveniouev the 
words wav svvectpapyuev. Hence, it has been inferred, by some com- 
mentators that our Lord, during the forty days following his resur- 
rection, went about with his disciples im social daily intercourse, as 
he did during his public ministry. The expression in Luke 24: 44 
ér’ dv iuw, is quite sufficient to confute this idea and justify the 
common reading.’’ Let me add, that, according to Dr. Knapp, wri- 
ters have only been able to adduce ten appearances of Christ during 
the forty days. his, however, let them be more or less, does not 
affect the argument. 

tIt may occur to some one that the vail separating the most holy 
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have been seen, just as Christ was seen by Mary previous 
to his priestly act. Christ in all things, to sanctify the 
harvest, yea, to make the atonement valid, according to its 
typical prefigurement, fulfils the conditions of the ordi- 
nance, and, acting in the capacity of High Priest, goes 


place from the inner temple, being torn, the Priest could be seen 
even from the court of the temple. To this we answer, that the vail 
being merely rent from top to bottom (was the rent purposely in 
this direction?) we may rest assured that Jewish prejudice and 
Jewish notions, respecting the profaning of the Holy of Holies would 
speedily repair, if but temporarily uniting the rent, the damaged sus- 
tained, particularly before the day of atonement. But more espec- 
ially, Christ in thus fulfilling the type is not merely considering that 
typical performance of the High Priest as it specially related to that 
particular time still future, seeing that for many centuries before 
this type was exhibited in exact accordance with the ordinance 
prescribing it. This ordinance Christ followed. In this light the 
rending of the vail assumes a variety of interesting aspects, aside 
from the power manifested in rending so thickly a woven curtain 
and from indicating the ending of the Levitical economy. It points 
out to us that Jesus in bringing the first fruits, and the blood as an 
offering before God, simply followed the type, as it had previously 
been performed in other passovers on the eighth day, and in the 
atonement. For, the vail, that thick and highly elevated tapestry, 
was rent at the very time the true High Priest had sacrificed, the 
true passover was slain. This at once taught that the functions of 
the High Priest in the temple were all ended. He could dono more, 
for another High Priest had forestalled his office. What he, and _ his 
predecessors had only shadowed forth, another had now fulfilled and 
was fulfilling. Leaving this reflection, it may also be proper to re- 
mind the reader, that even if the vail were not repaired, and Christ 
must be confined to the still future act of the High Priest, yet that 
Priest in the temple would still be invisible to the people, owing to 
there being a second vail which separated the holy place from the 
court in which (the latter) the people congregated. To avoid misap- 
prehension in the mind of the ordinary reader, we here say that 
our remarks only apply to the presentation of the Sheaf, in union 
with the other offerings, for the High Priest only entered many. days 
after into the Holy of Holies on the Feast of Expiation, or Day of 
Atonement. Christ, as the rending of the vail intimates, separates in 
his priestly office the two feasts by a few days, viz: the Passover 
and the Feast of Hxpiation, 
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alone, without being touched and the prying eye of curi- 
osity, or the look of amazement fastened on him, into the 
most Holy place, the upper Sanctuary. If we recognize 
the type as verified in the antitype, then must we ascribe 
that peculiar and transcendent efficacy, usually attributed 
to the last visible ascension, to this private ascension. To 
comprehend this subject rightly, we must keep in view 
that, in the Priestly character assumed by Christ, he joins, 
with the presentation of the Sheaf and his previous sacri- 
fice, that great and solemn act which was, some time after 
the Passover and the waving of the Sheaf, performed by 
the High Priest in the great Day of Atonement, viz.: to 
enter into the Sanctum Sanctorum, the most holy place, 
with the evidences that a sacrifice had been offered in the 
outer court, or door of the tabernacle, and by thus pro- 
ceeding, the divine assurance was given, that the sacrifice 
for the sins of the whole people was accepted. This act 
of entering into the most holy place is originally confined, 
not to the feast of passover but, to another feast, neverthe- 
less seeing that the sacrifice is made and that the Sheaf is 
to be presented, this official function, this most solemn 
part of the Priest’s work, thus necessarily becomes united 
with the paschal and first fruit proceedings. Still it is 
to be regarded as a specific Priestly work of Christ, and 
included, as it is, in this first ascension, embraces two 
points, the first in importance, the presentation in the 
upper Sanctuary of the evidences of the sacrifice made by 
him, the second of scarcely less magnitude, the presenta- 
tion of the Sheaf or first fruits to ensure the sanctification 
of the harvest, both being virtually united, because the 
latter is dependent on the former, just as the sacrifice pre- 
cedes the waving of the Sheaf. Viewed thus, this first 
private ascension, far from being designed as a testimony 
for men respecting either the atonement, or, its results, 1s 
intended to carry out fully that which was typically re- 
presented as intimately connected with the Priestly office 
of Christ, and hence has a more particular reference to the 
Father. It is the solemn act, by which the Priest, separ- 
ated from men, and the God who commissioned him meet, 
the former to present the tokens commanded, the latter to 
‘ yindicate by the reception of this Priest into the most 
Holy place, that what that Priest has done is amply suf- 
ficient to protect the heavenly from all impurity in grant- 
_ ing the forgiveness of sins to all in the nation who confess 
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their sins and exercise faith in the Priestly sacrifice and 
offering. Much might here be said, how this crowning 
act foreshadows the moral purity of God’s government 
and evinces both the justice and mercy of the Father, but 
sufficient has heen said to lead any one, who wishes it, into 
a consecutive train of thought on this point. We leave 
this part then by remarking, that what many commenta- 
tors and theologians generally say respecting the relation 
of the last visible ascension to the atonement must be 
understood as referring to this first, private, unwitnessed 
ascension. Ifthe High Priest under the Levitical econo- 
my isa type of Christ, as all admit, we ask, must he not 
especially be such, when engaged but once a year in the 
most important of all his functions? Ifso, will not the 
antitype fulfil his typical character in this identical re- 
spect? We say, unhesitatingly, reverently, thankfully, 
Yes, he will! Then we add: It is not sufficient to confine 
ourselves to saying, that by this ascension he gained the 
confirmation of his mediatorial position; he became the pre- 
vailing intercessor, he obtained all power, as God-man, to 
carry out the divine purposes &., &c. All this is true 
and more blessed truths can be added to the number, and 
yet, keeping the type in view, the plain, simple fact im- 
pressingly fastens its convincing witness upon our minds, 
that this first ascension was indispensably necessary to se- 
cure the validity, the recognition, the full complete ac- 
ceptance of the sacrifice by the Father. So the Apostle 
argues Heb. 9 : 14—24 Sc., and therefore it follows that 
Christ on this first day of the week, yet untouched, cere- 
moniously clean, appointéd to present the Sheaf, was en- 
gaged in one of the most astonishing of his Priestly offices. 
(2.) The last ascension from Mt. Olivet is also given for a 
special purpose. We have already seen how it is to be dis- 
tinguished from that of Bethany, owing to place and dis. 
tance and time.* Kvents then occurring would likewise 


“The reader perhaps, like the writer, lays but little stress on tra- 
dition when not confirmed by Scripture, and yet, when such a con- - 
firmation however slight is noticed, he may be inclined to regard it 
as worthy of some consideration. Tradition, even in the earliest 
period of the Church, declares that the summit of the.mount, and 
that the middle summit, is the place of ascension. Reland’s Pales- 
tine. This accords with the distance required from the language, 
and may I add, with Zechariah’s prediction of the place where the 
Lord’s feet shall stand on his visible return. Zech. 14; 4, 
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aid us in discriminating between the two, but it may suf: 
fice to refer to one only. This was a visible ascension, 
designed to enable his disciples to testify to one of the 
great truths, to which all others sustain a mutual relation, 
underlying Christianity. As it was to be the final one, 
and lest they should apprehend that he would continue to 
appear unto them, at intervals as before, angels are spec- 
ially commissioned to explain the fact, that at his future 
return he would only come, in the same, visible bodily 
striking manner, in which he left them. Before this, his 
appearance was sudden, unexpected in their midst, without 
their being able to see his descent.. This corroborates the 
Meaning attached by some critics to the phrase, Luke, 24: 
51 in the account of the ascension from Bethany, “sory ax’ 
avtwy,—he withdrew a little space from them,” and then, 
after this removal, ascending to heaven. For it is sup- 
posed, that nothing being directly said that the disciples 
saw Christ ascending, it was unseen by them. As to the 
latter, we cannot, on account of the brevity of the language, 
and the peculiar language used being susceptible of several 
renderings, vouch for its correctness, and indeed it is not 
necessary. This much we can, however, say, that the other 
ascension from Bethany being somewhat doubtful as to its 
visibility, we can apply, with appropriateness, the intended 
design of a visible ascension to the last which is undoubted, 
certainly established. To avoid undue length, it is suf- 
ficient to declare that many of the reasons given by com- 
mentators and theologians for it are to be received, whilst 
those specified as belonging in a pecular sense to the first 
ascension are all indirectly thus.confirmed. Almost any 
writer on the subject presents them, such as, to enable the 
disciples to give a distinct testimony respecting him, to 
show that he had finished his work relating to that period 
on earth, and that it was requisite for its continuation and 
completion that he should ascend, that his Priesthood 
should be continually manifested in the upper Sanctuary, 
that his intercession and advocacy .with the Father were 
constantly required in behalf of his own brethren, that the 
Spirit under this intercessory interposition might be given 
to all and in an especial] manner to his witnesses and their 
contemporaries, that it indicated a complete, perfect Sa- 
viour, in all respects adapted to redemption, &c. We 
may, perhaps, find an additional reason, if we keep in view 
the typical temple service. Christ appeared at various 
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times during the forty days, in order to prepare his dis- 
ciples for coming events by instructing them on several 
topics, but why was this done only forty days? Why 
not one hundred days? If we turn to Moses, we ascertain 
that precisely fifty days after, on the fiftieth day the second 
Feast is held, viz: the Feast of Pentecost, or the Feast of 
Weeks, or Feast of the Harvest, or the Feast of the Day of 
First Fruits.*» We have seen how the Sheaf is taken from 
the barley harvest,+ the harvest nearest to the slaying of the 
paschal lamb, from which the type to be exhibited so soon 
after the sacrifice is therefore taken ;—here we see another 
feast representing the first fruits also, but ina different 
‘form. Instead of a Sheaf, the exact counterpart of the 
harvest in its bodily form, these first fruits are of the 
wheat harvest, that wheat that is finally to be gathered, 
—is typically presented to us in a new form, viz: in two 


*See Ex. 34; Deut. 16; Hx. 23; Numb. 19; as cited in Horne’s 
Introd. Vol. 2. p. 126. 

+The reader will pardon me, for reminding him that originally 
Moses only instituted three great annual Festivals, viz: the Feasts of 
the Passover, (at the beginning of the ecclesiastical year) of Pente- 
cost and of Ingatherings or Tabernacles, (the latter at the close of 
the year.) Moses afterward added two more, the Feast of Trumpets 
and the Feast or Fast of Expiation. The others introduced at later 
times by the Jews, such as the Feast of Purim, Feast of Dedication &e., 
possess no typical import, whilst the highly typical Festivals of the 
Sabbatical year and of the Jubilee are not annual feasts, recurring, ag 
they did, statedly after the lapse of a certain number of years. 
Christ has thus fulfilled three’ of these annual feasts, those of the 
Passover, Pentecost and Expiation. The question is, will he alse 
see to it that the rest are met in the antitype? With the apostolic 
Fathers and many others I firmly believe, with rejoicing, that he 
will thus verify it, in an extraordinary fulfilment, in which the in- 
choate fulfilment of Pentecost will also be repeated on a grander 
scale. This is only penned to be suggestive, for I cannot dwell on 
the sublime and happy results once so pointedly prefigured and 
which still direct the eye of faith into a blessed future. 

{Some writers inadvertently (like Eney. Relig. Knowl.) have stated 
that the Sheaf was taken from the wheat harvest. This is evident- 
ly a mistake. Horne, Introd. Vol. 2. p. 126 gives it as the barle 
harvest, (so others,) and that he is correct, see his remarks on aM 
harvests. 
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loaves of bread, made and baked with leaven, (Lev. 23:17.) 
These the Jews are to “bring out of your (their) habita- 
tions,” as “the first fruits unto the Lord,” with certain of: 
ferings, (Numbers 28 : 22) indicative that they are accept- 
ed through an atonement. These first fruits are, accord- 
ingly, described to us under a new aspect, under a leavened 
form, ready for use, prepared for the table. The forbid- 
ding the use of leavened bread, in connection with other 
observances, is evidently intended to protect and secure 
this typically leavened bread of the first fruits. What 
does it design to typify? Christ, as the first fruits, under 
the idea of Bread that is perfected,—adapted to our use, 
by the partaking of which we obtain life, and through 
which the wheat harvest is sanctified. , Let us here tread 
cautiously, but firmly, looking alone to the inspired Word 
for information. Jesus, as John teaches, was always the 
Bread, before he came, and whilst he was tabernacling on 
the earth, and yet after he suffered and gave his life as a 
ransom, this Bread is declared to be thus perfected,—pre- 
vious to his own death, it is the wnleavened Bread; after 
his death, it is the leavened Bread.* As the apostle Paul 
says (1 Cor. 10:17, 18): “We are all partakers of that one 
Bread,” but with this difference, that the Jews, under the 
Levitical economy, eat of it, whilst still unleavened,—that 
is before it passes through the entire process (if it may, to 
carry on the figure, be thus called) required by the law of 
God,—yet in a form foreshadowing what was demanded 
by the holiness and justice of God. On the other hand, 
we, who believe under the present arrangement, eat of it 
in its leavened state,—that is, after it has passed through 
all the requirements demanded for its perfection, seeing that 
“i¢ became him, for whom are all things, and by whomare 
all things in bringing many sons (the harvest) unto glory, 
to make the Captain of their salvation (the first fruits) per- 
fect through sufferings.” (Heb. 2: 10.)t Who does not, 


 *Seeing that both unleavened and leavened bread are types of Christ, 
it makes no difference whether we use the one or the other in the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. If there is any difference, then, 
taking into consideration that we live after his crucifixion, the 
leavened bread is preferable, being the most significant. 
+The writer keeps in view Luke 12 : 50 ‘I have a baptism to be 
baptized with and how am I straitened tillit be accomplished.’’ What- 
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in this connection, think of this passage: “Though he were 
a Son, yet learned he obedience by the things which he 
suffered, and being made perfect, he became the author of 
eternal salvation unto all that obey him.” (Heb. 5 : 8,9.) 
(Query : Do the two loaves indicate the God-manship of the 
Christ—the relation that the divine sustains to the incar- 
nate, and from hence, the relation that the divine sustains 
to the human inthe future harvest, or, ought we not to press 
the type thus far? It may be immaterial, and it may po- 
sess a deep meaning.) This will be more clearly appreci- 
ated, if we ponder the wonderfully expressive words of 
Jesus recorded John 6 : 51—58, &c. After telling his dis- 
ciples that he was the Bread, he adds: ‘The bread that I 
will give is my flesh, which I will give for the life of the 
world.” Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man and 
drink his blood, ye have no life in you. Whoso eateth 
my flesh and drinketh my blood hath eternal life; and I 
will raise him up at the last day” &c. ‘So he that eateh 
me, even he shall live by me, this is that bread which 
came down from heaven” &c. Now observe closely what 
follows: These words gave great offense and even the dis- 
ciples ‘murmured at it” and said, “This is a hard saying: 
who can hear it?” What does our Lord do to allay this ° 
feeling? He directs attention very briefly to two things, 
viz: to the ascension, “What and if ye shall see the Son of 
man ascend up where he was before,” and to the Spirit, 
“It is the Spirit that quickeneth,” &. Why these two 
references, if they do not in some way stand related to this 
Bread. They do, for as to this ascension the allusion, 
proved by the after history of these same murmuring dis- 
ciples, is: Wait until you see my ascension to heaven and 
then you will no longer murmur but gladly acknowledge 
that 1 am the true Bread that comes down from heaven ;— 
and as to the Spirit, this has respect, to the fact that it is 
through the power of the Spirit that this Bread is made 
efficacious and the harvest is secured. The glimpses of 
sublimity, of earthly beauty that shines forth in this par- 
allel between the type and the antitype, warns us not to 
press it too far, not to be too eager to penetrate into those 


ever idea of exaltation and glorification may be connected with the 
phrase ‘‘made perfect,” it also necessarily embraces that which was 
to be ‘‘accomplished.’’ The reasons will occur to the reader and 
need not be repeated. 
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mysterious temple services, lest we, in our ignorance, 
should, inadvertently, mar any portion of those interesting 
revelations. This, however, we must add to unite the 
threads of our reasoning: this last visible ascension is 
specially designed, not merely to give faith in that Bread, 
but, to meet the type of the perfected Bread. That type 
was exhibited on the day of Pentecost, therefore his ascension 
precedes that time, in order to unite with the day of its 
exhibition a second truth, viz: that it is expedient for the 
Holy Ghost to accompany this Bread, so that it may impart 
life. It is the office of the Spirit to testify concerning 
this Bread, to aid us in partaking of it, to manifest in the 
gathered harvest its life-giving power, and hence, to fulfil 
the promise of this Spirit, the very day is selected, in which 
this Bread is typified in its perfected state. Consequently 
as a prerequisite, the ascension precedes that day to show 
us that we do not eat earthly but heavenly Bread, and 
that the Spirit may, in connection with the type itself, be 
sent in such an extraordinary, powerful manner, united — 
with visible effects, as to prove, beyond doubt, the life- 
giving efficacy of the Bread itself. From all this, we cons 
clude that as the first, the private ascension more particu- 
larly related to the atonement and its pre-ordained (in the 
type) acceptance by the Father, so this last ascension was 
specially designed to show the true perfected Bread, and 
through the special manifestation of the Spirit, forwarded 
by this ascension, to teach us, that this Bread, the first 
fruits, was as such recognized by the Father, and will re- 
sult in his blessing the harvest. 

(c.) This view, if thus entertained, not only reconciles 
the Scriptures, as already intimated, not only finds its 
ground in the typical temple service as shown, but, also 
enables us to find many beautiful indirect testimonies in 
its favor. Thus, to illustrate my meaning: Itis generally, 
if not universally, admitted, that by the ascension Christ en- 
tered into his glory. Many passages of Scripture teach this, 
and Barrow and others, in their exposition of the Creed, 
bring them together and deduce the doctrine from them. 
Now, if the view taught in this article is correct, then it 
follows that Jesus entered into his glory, when he made his 
first private ascension, and that, which is usually ascribed 
to his final ascension, must be attributed to his first one. 
From the design of the first ascension, if carried out as we 
have taught, it follows that he was then already recognized 
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as the constituted Mediator, effectual in his calling, in 
glory, exalted above all creatures. Have we, then, any- 
thing that directly, or indirectly, proclaims that on the first 
day of the week he entered into his glory? If we follow 
the example of the translators of our version, in transla- 
ting both verbs in the aorist form, in the same sentence, 
as they have done in one of them, by giving it the force 
of the perfect infinitive, (and critics say that this may be 
done with equal propriety,—Jones’ Notes on Scripture, p. 
491,) then we have it intimated in the following. After our 
Lord’s interview with Mary, he ascended to heaven and per- 
formed his High Priestly function, and then returned the 
same day, appearing to the two disciples on the road to Hm- 
maus. After conversing with these disciples, and finding 
them faithless, he said: “O fools and slow of heart to be- 
lieve all that the prophets have spoken. Ought not Christ 
to have suffered (xo#ew) these things, and to enter (xou eroenBew, 
to have entered) into his glory.” If the translators, under 
the notion, apparently of one ascension at the end of forty 
days, could take the liberty of giving the one verb the 
idea of an action already accomplished, why not allow us 
the same liberty in regard to the second verb? All that 
we contend for, is that both the verbs should be treated 
alike. If this is accorded, then it affords us an additional 
confirmation of the correctness of our position ; for taking 
into consideration “these things” that were the subject of 
conversation between Jesus and the disciples, the transla- 
tors could not do otherwise than give the rendering of the 
first verb as we find it in our version. The second, inti- 
mately connected in the same sentence, follows the lead of 
the first one, inasmuch as it comes in the same form. 
Other illustrations, derived from the intimations of Christ, 
in his interview with the eleven, that he was not a proper 
inhabitant of the earth, from the disappearance of Christ, 
from the statement in Acts 1: 1, 2, might be given, but 
we deem this one sufficient for the purpose.* 


* This view also serves to throw light on some difficult portions of 
the early Church History. Thus, ¢.¢. Neander, Ch. His., Vol. I, p. 
330—1, informs us, quoting from Irenzus to substantiate his opinion, 
that in the first age of the Church, immediately subsequent to the 
Apostles, whilst the sufferings and death of Christ formed in the con- 
sciousness of Christians the basis of the Lord’s Supper, yet it is re- 
markable that, in the celebration of this feast, the early Christians 
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_ (d.) The place where Christ ascended to has been stated, 
into heaven. The purposes for which he ascended, re- 
quired that He, as High Priest, should enter into the more 
special presence and residence of the Father. Many Scrip- 
tures point out this truth, and we are equally assured that 
he continues in heaven with the Father. This is all that 
we know, for it has not been revealed where this heaven 
is located, and how far Jesus ascended before he entered the 
upper Sanctuary. It would be unprofitable to offer mere 
conjecture, seeing that, from the nature of the case, it is 
impossible, with our present powers and limited knowl- 
edge, to form an opinion susceptible of proof. 

But, somehow, intuitively perhaps, we form the idea 
that it is a great distance from us. This may have such 
an influence on some as to cause them to reject this first 


customarily confined themselves in regarding the bread and wine as 
symbols of ‘‘the first fruits of nature’s gifts,’ &c. Dr. Neander 
ascribes this peculiarity, p. 324, to custom, derived from the paschal 
supper, in which the favor bestowed, in the guedance and deliverance 
-of his own chosen people, was ascribed to a God who bestowed the fruits 
of the earth. A recognition of the fruit, united with divine deliver- 
ance, is observed. Accepting Dr. Neander’s solution, we may add, 
however, that the early Christians, under the idea that we advocate 
in the text, could more appropriately adopt this custom, seeing that 
they gave thanks for, whilst partaking of, the perfected jirst-fruits in 
the true Bread thus given to insure a completed Redemption or deliv- 
erance,—the severe ordeal of the leaven of affliction and of fire, 
through which it passed, being also symbolically represented. This, 
at least, will confirm Dr. Neander’s position, which some have tried, 
unsuccessfully, to controvert. he idea of Christ being “the first 
fruits,’ was a prominent and pleasing one to the early Christians, and 
in forming their estimation of it, even in the Lord’s Supper, the 
Sheaf and leavened and baked Bread would not be overlooked. 
Moreover, ‘‘the peculiar custom’”’ at that time prevailed of the mem- 
bers offering as a gift bread and wine, and from these were taken the 
elements used in the Supper, thus still further pointing to the type 
and antitype. Ordinary leavened bread was used. ‘The comprehen- 
sion of this type, its fulfilment in the antitype, and its relation to 
Sunday, also serves to present another reason, additional to Dr. Ne- 
ander’s, (p. 332) why the Lord’s Supper, at that time, was celebrated 
every Sunday as an essential part of the worship on that day. The 
true Bread, on that day, (Pentecost) was manifested in power, being ~ 
-specially honored by the Spirit, &. 
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ascension, in view of the exceeding shortness of the time 
allotted to it and his return. Perhaps it did not occupy a 
space of timte any longer than that, in which the typical 
High Priest officiated. This to them appears incrédible,— 
a work of insuperable difficulty. Surely those who pro- 
perly comprehend the attributes of the Saviour, who con- 
template the divine nature of the Lord, cannot urge this 
as an objection, for they know that his power, his ability 
to transport himself, is, in some mysterious manner, con- 
nected with his will. He has only to will what he purpo- 
ses, and it is done. We need only direct attention to what 
many writers, commentators and theologians, have told us 
respecting the person of Christ, the risen body of Christ 
pervaded by omnipotence, the power and celerity of angels,* 
as specified by Daniel, and a perusal of any of them will 
be amply sufficient to show that, to such a Being as the 
God-Man, the whole universe is accessible, according to 
the pleasure of his will, so that ;the speed of all created 
things,—of angels, sound, light, electricity,—is as naught 
in comparison with the velocity merely dependent on the 
divine will... It is beyond our comprehension, and must 
be received, just as many other facts are, by faith. The 
thought must occur to the reflecting, if this first ascension 
thus took place after the interview with Mary, then we 
have an additional proof of the power of our High Priest. 
He, who could thus speedily ascend to the Father and re- 
turn to meet and encourage others, is indeed a mighty Sa- 
viour, none other but a God-man. 

Finally, having commenced this article by alluding to 
Barnabas, we may also conclude it by saying, in regard to 
him, that he, being a contemporary of Luke himself, and 
a disciple of the apostle Paul, an apostle too deeply versed 
in the peculiar significance of the temple service in those 
great typical feasts, we need not be surprised that he 
should present us with this view of the“first ascension be- 
ing on Sunday.t Living at the time, and in familiar in- 


*The Seventy-eight No. of this Review contained an article on 
“Good Angels,’’ in which will be found evidence sufficient to remove 
any objection against our view based on this ground. 

+ Let me propose a question: Does not the establishment of an an- 
nual Christian Festival, long after the days of Barnabas, to com- 
memorate the ascension of Christ, indicate how prevalent, at one 
time, in the more early history of the Church, this idea of the ascen- 
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tercourse, with men who, of course, knew both what the 
Scriptures foreshadowed and what really happened, he was 
qualified to tell us this sublime fact. Its corroboration by 
the Scriptures themselves, establish his knowledge and 
truthfulness. We know that he is discarded by some, be- 
cause they cannot conceive how this saying, and some oth- 
ers relating to Chiliasm, conld have been written by a dis- 
ciple of Paul. We cannot, dare not, reject him thus, 
apprehending that he will be found as truthful on other 
points, as he has been on this one. Indeed we love the 
man, and it gives us much pleasure that, in our weak man- 
ner, we can contribute a little to his defence, and we trust 
that, finally, in Christ’s coming kingdom, we may have the 
honor of meeting the martyr Barnabas, his friend and 
brother Dr. Neander, and there, peradventure, hold con- 
verse on these ascensions, then seeing eye to eye. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


THE QUESTION OF CLOSH COMMUNION IN THE LUTHER- 
AN CHURCH. 


By Rey. S. L. Harxey, A.M., Professor in Augustana College, 
Paxton, Ill. 


The subject of Close Communion has, for several years, 
engaged the attention of a portion of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran.Church in America. The General Council has, at 


sion on Sunday was? Nonecessity existed for sucha Festival, according 
to Barnabas, for every first day of the week was observed in remembrance 
of it. The same will apply to the annual festival to celebrate the re- 
surrection. It was only when these views of Barnabas became indis- 
tinct, and the new systems of interpretation commenced their work of 
obscuration, that the idea was lost sight of, saving in a few individ- 
uals, until more recently it has been held by a larger number. As 
my Library is very limited, saving a few hints here and there, I have 
only had the pleasure of reading it in Jones’ Exposition, which also, 
to some extent, is fragmentary. The latter alludes to Horsley’s Ser- 
mons on the Resurrection. This entire subject yet needs an abler per 
and deeper research. It is a vein worthy of our attention and labor. 
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three successive conventions, occupied much time in its 
discussion, and it is, by no means, yet disposed of It 
will probably continue for some time to elicit careful and 
earnest examination. There may, indeed, be a difference 
of opinion in regard to its relative importance. Many 
would, no doubt, maintain with much propriety, that there 
are other life questions growing out of our Confessions, far 
more vital and necessary; such as the proper observance 
of the Lord’s Day; the connection of the Christian and the 
Jewish Sabbaths; the relative importance of faith and 
good works; the difference between saving faith in Christ, 
and a confession of the pure doctrine; the proper Chris- 
tian discipline in the Church; the obligations and respon- 
sibilities of Church members; the best method of preserv- 
ing and extending the Church ; how to make our children 
Christians, and, keep them in the fold of their fathers; how 
most speedily to preach Christ to every creature, and 
establish the true doctrine throughout the whole world; 
and many other similar deductions, applications and infer- 
‘ences, flowing legitimately from our doctrinal standards: 
But as the subject of Close Communion has been thrust 
upon us, by those who exalt it above everything else, even 
above all that is written concerning the Holy Supper in 
God’s Word and the Symbolical Books, we are compelled 
to meet the question. A union of all those who honestly, 
and without reservation, receive the Confessions of the 
Church was attempted, and encouraging words came from 
all such Lutheran Synods in the country, including those 
of Iowa, Wisconsin, Ohio and Missouri. The Iowa Synod 
entered fully and heartily into connection with the Gen- 
eral Council, assisted at the provisional organization at 
Reading, and the permanent organization at Ft. Wayne, 
and then withdrew toward the close of the session, because 
its declaration was not endorsed, and its interpretation and 
application of the negative part of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion was not made a part of the expressed articles of agree- 
ment. The Ohio Synod took part in the convention at 
Reading, assisting very materially in giving life and form 
and character to the general body that was to be formed ; 
but not having sufficient confidence in the doctrinal in- 
tegrity, intelligence and sincerity of the Synods adopting 
the Unaltered Augsburg Confession, and being afraid to 
trust the decision of a matter involving their peculiar 
views to the majority of a General Assembly of Lutheran 
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Synods, they withdrew before the permanent organization, 
and presented new tests as conditions, precedent to their 
co-operation, not embodied, or expressly declared, in the 
Fundamental Articles, which they themselves had helped to 
adopt. The Missouri Synod still more distrustful, though 
expressing a desire for union, would not so much as fa- 
vor a convention for the purpose of forming such a 
union, until, by means of “free conferences,” every Synod 
had first pledged itself to agree with them in the various 
details of Church discipline and practice. The Wisconsin 
Synod, although under many obligations to the Pennsy]- 
vania Synod, and having a history not the most consistent 
for genuine Lutheranism, suffered itself last year to find a 
lodging place in the Missouri Synod. 

Now before entering upon the discussion of the subject 
here proposed, we must be allowed to say, that all of these 
Synods have exhibited so much confidence in themselves, 
their own opinions, their own purity, their own infallibili- 
ty, and such a want of confidence in the intelligence, sin- 
cerity and purity of others, as in our humble judgment to 
violate the law of charity. They have not seemed willing 
to allow that other men and other Synods have studied 
the Word of God and the history and faith of our Church 
for themselves, with as much honesty and ability, and 
with as favorable an opportunity of reaching a knowledge 
of the truth as they. Are there no men of learning, and 
piety, and scriptural orthodoxy, except those embraced in 
the Synods above named? Are there none among the 
thousands who adopt ex animo the Symbolical Books? 
Must wisdom, truth, and churchliness die with those Syn- 
ods that have thus erected themselves into ecclesiastical 
tribunals for the world? If the views they represent be 
true, why are they so timid? Have they no confidence in 
the power of truth? Have they more confidence in them- 
selves, than in the correctness of the views they hold? The 
text, out of which they profess to draw their peculiar 
notions, has been adopted by all the Synods in the Gen- 
eral Council. If their deductions and applications of the 
doctrines of the Confessions be the true ones, why not put 
the “leaven into the three measures of meal,” and let it 
work? If Close Communion in their sense of it, and no 
kind of fellowship with other Churches, be the truth of God’s 
Holy Word, why not put this leaven ‘nto the General 
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Council, and give it the opportunity to accomplish its mis- 
sion? He alone is a true friend, who employs his influ- 
ence and activity for the success and prosperity of the 
Church. But every one knows that the surest way to de- 
stroy the Church, is to separate and divide it into numer- 
ous antagonistic and hostile bands, as has been hitherto 
done in this country, each faction being represented by a 
different Synod. This has not only been our reproach, 
but has shorn us of our strength and glory, putting us in 
the rear, when we ought to be the first, and largest of any 
denomination in the land. Is not he, therefore, a true 
friend of the Church who tries to unite and consolidate 
these fragments into one body, and yet preserve the liber- 
ty, wherewith Christ hath made us free? And is he not 
committing a fearful wrong who throws obstacles in the 
way of such a union, preferring to sacrifice the clearly ex- 
pressed and defined fundamental articles themselves, and 
see them overriden and trampled in the dust, by the mul- 
titude of sects and heresiarchs, rather than risk his indi- 
vidual conception of the logical consequences of these doc- 
trines in the hands of others, who are equally orthodox 
with himself in all that pertains to the letter, and the text? 
For we maintain that a man must be judged of his ortho- 
doxy by the text itself, and not by its imaginary corollar- 
ies. Right here, however, we may meet with opposition. 
It is to be feared, that we are not agreed as to what is to 
decide our Lutheranism. Let us settle this point first, if 
possible. Is it to be our authorized Symbols, or the 
usages and examples of particular individuals? Is it to 
be written and well defined authority, or individual senti- 
ment and verbal tradition? Is it to be the inspired word 
of God, which alone is infallible, and the carefully pre- 
pared and beautifully harmonized and consistent creeds, 
resting upon that word, or the extra doctrinal fungi, that 
have sprung up, here and there, upon the body of the 
Church, defiling her purity, and consuming her vitality 
and power? Individually we say in advance, that we are 
not willing to move a hair’s breadth from the law and the 
testimony. If our opponents can prove from the Holy 
Scriptures, or the plain statements of the Symbolical 
Books, that Lutheran Christians shall have no communion 
or fellowship with other Christians, whom they are com- 
pelled to acknowledge as the true children of God, we shall 
cheerfully give up the contest. This will compel them 
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however, to show that Christian fellowship is subordinate 
to denominational Church fellowship; for they make a 
difference between the two; and also to prove that Chris- 
tians are not entitled to the communion of the Lord’s body 
and blood, or communion with each other, while members 
of nominal church organizations are, whether they be gen- 
uine Christians or not. 

The word of God cannot honestly be made to represent 
any other conditions as qualifications for the Holy Supper 
than those which it sets up, as evidences of being the chil- 
dren of God. All rights and all privileges belong to the 
true Christian. ‘All things are yours,” says, Paul; “all 
are yours, and ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” 
Christ,is the good Shepherd and knows his sheep and calls 
them by name, and they hear his vioce and follow him. 
He invites them to come unto him, and they come to him 
in the Holy Supper, where he is, in such a manner, that 
they can sup with him, and feed on him. Now when he 
invites all his to come unto him, upon the simple condi- 
tion of being his, or sincerely desiring to be his, who will 
dare to stand up between him and his, and say to the in- 
vited, You cannot come? Who will assume the prerog- 
atives of the Lord Jesus, countermand his orders, and in- 
stitute other terms than those of his appointment? God 
forbid that we should prevent the weakest disciple of 
Jesus from enjoying that which he has provided for all his, 
for the strengthing of their faith and the comfort and sal- 
vation of their Souls! It would seem to be so unreason- 
able to try to prevent a Christian from coming to the 
Lord’s table, to the table of Him, who is the body, and of 
which they are members, the vine of which they are 
branches, so confessed and acknowledged by the advocates 
of close communion themselves, that the whole contro- 
versy should depend upon the decision of the question, 
who are Christians, and who_are not. But our opponents 
confessedly forbid those, whom they acknowledge to be 
true Christians, unless they promise to renounce their de- 
nominational connection and unite with the Lutheran or- 
ganization. We have not then to argue the point 
whether a man can bea Christian without belonging to 
the Lutheran church, for this is conceded. According to 
our opponents, it is not a man’s Christianity that qualifies 
him for the Lord’s table, but his Lutheranism; they them- 
selves making the distinction; and it is not the want of 
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Christian piety that disqualifies, but the want of distine- 
tive Lutheranism; ina word, it is not the}want of saving 
faith in Christ that excludes them from the communion, 
but the want of a pure Creed. A distinction is_ truly 
made between saving faith in Jesus Christ, and an histor- 
ical, or theoretical, faith in his doctrines; but the prefer- 
ence is given to the latter. It might be possible, that in 
the rigid enforcement of this rule some zealous examiner 
might ask only, “Do you believe that the Holy Supper is 
the true body and blood of the Lord?” and not, “Do you 
believe in the Lord Jesus Christ for salvation?” But 
when such human impertinencies become current, and 
such violence is done to Christ, to his Word and his dis- 
ciples, we turn back with pleasure to the refreshing com- 
forts of the inspired oracles themselves, and there we 
read: ‘‘Whosoever believeth on the Son, hath everlasting 
life.” ‘And whosoever believeth on him, might not perish 
but have everlasting life.” ‘There is, therefore, now no 
condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus, who walk 
not after the flesh but after the Spirit.” But the advo- 
cates of Close Communion do condemn those who are in 
Christ Jesus. And they do not simply condemn the er- 
roneous doctrines which they hold, but they condemn the 
individuals themselves. In order to render the subject 
clear, and that we may not seem to make these statements 
upon presumption merely, we introduce an extract here 
from Prof. C. F. W. Walther, of St. Louis, which we find 
in the Zertschrift copied from the Lutheraner, the sub- 
stance of which we have frequently heard echoed from re- * 
presentatives of the four different synods referred to above. 
Prof. W. says: “We are by no means so fanatical and 
limited in our views of the invisible kingdom of Christ 
upon earth, as to suppose that it consists only of such as 
call themselves Lutherans. Hvery one who submits with- 
out dissimulation to the entire written word of God, and 
carries in his heart the true faith in our Lord Jesus Christ 
and confesses him before the world, to him we give the 
hand, regard him as ours in the faith, our brother in 
Christ, a member of the true Church, a good Lutheran, no 
matter in what sect he may lie imprisoned and concealed.” 
He acknowledges that the true Catholic, or Christian 
Church is not confined to the Lutheran name in its organic 
character of a distinct denominationalism. He admits 
that every one who receives the whole of God's word, as 
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divine, believes in Jesus Christ and confesses him before 
the world, isa member of the true church, a brother in 
Christ, to whom he would give the hand of fellowship, no 
matter in what sect he might be found. And yet he re- 
fuses him the Communion; and so do they all with the 
above concessions upon their lips, except upon the con- 
dition that he, also, become Lutheran in name. Have we 
not then correctly represented them, when we said that 
they make a distinction between true Christianity and 
orthodox Lutheranism, and give the preference to the latter ? 
But where they obtain the authority for doing this, we 
find neither in the Bible, nor in the Symbolical Books, as 
we shall attempt to show. And how the mere name can 
be made a qualification, is a still greater mystery. Is not 
honey just as sweet, the rose as beautiful, or gold as prec- 
ious, called by any other name? Suppose our name 
should come to be universally used, as a covering for 
Rationalism and Infidelity, and some other name should 
be employed, as indicating the pure truth, would any 
honest Christian man hesitate a moment, as to which party 
he would go with? It is the quality and substance, that 
we want and not the name. If we take the Lutheran 
Church itself, we shall find thousands who do not know 
what the doctrine of the Church is, concerning the Holy 
Supper ; and in other Churches, the majority are precisely 
in the same condition. Many have never heard anything 
said upon the subject, except to repeat the words of Christ 
and the Apostle, without any explanation. These cannot 
be said to be in error, or to condemn the truth, when they 
only want proper information to receive and embrace it. 
Many denominations, also, hold so loosely to their own 
Confessions that they may fully believe Lutheran doctrines, 
and remain, where they are. And as we are not a prose- 
lyting sect, we cannot make it our business to change their 
names, but must be satisfied, when they honestly confess 
and steadfastly hold the truth. But our opponents say, 
none but Lutherans, in name and fact, can come to the 
Communion. What light does the Word of God give to 
this position? There are but a few portions that can be 
made to bear directly upon.the subject. We might begin 
with the first institution of the Supper by the Lord Jesus 
himself, and inquire to whom he gave it, and what they 
were? His example is esteemed as of the utmost impor- 
tance in other things, and it is reasonable that it should be 
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in this. The fact is, we can only be his, when we follow 
his example in all that is imitable. Now he gave the 
Holy Supper to his disciples, and said of the bread, “Take 
eat, this is my body ;” and of the cup, “Drink ye all of it ; 
this cup is the new testament in my blood.” He did not 
ask them, whether they believed it. He gave it to them, 
not upon the condition of a particular credence, or act of 
faith in the mysterious and incomprehensible doctrine, 
contained in his declaration, but upon the general con- 
dition of their discipleship. He deemed it sufticient to tell 
them what the bread and the cup were, without calling 
upon them to make a special confession upon the subject of 
the wonderful doctrine involved. This is the more note- 
worthy and remarkable from the fact, that the disciples 
did not fully believe that Christ, should be crucified at all, 
or his blood be shed, until they saw it with their own. 
eyes. Peter rebuked the Master and said, “Far be this 
from Thee,” when it was announced to him; but yet he 
took the Holy Supper; and after he had taken it, he tried 
to prevent the apprehension of Christ by the sword, which 
shows that he neither understood nor distinctively believed 
that he was partaking of the broken body and shed blood 
of the Redeemer. And how was it with Judas? We 
suppose, that it is conceded, that he also partook of the 
first communion. And if so, he probably of all the Apos- 
tles had the most distinct comprehension and belief in the 
words of the Saviour, “This is my body broken for you”— 
“This is my blood shed for you.” He ofall the Apostles 
alone knew that Jesus Christ would be crucified. And 
according to the advocates of Close Communion, he must 
have had the qualification most important, and upon 
which they so strenuously insist. Yet all will admit that 
he ate and drank damnation to himself, not discerning the 
Lord’s body in the proper sense. He, no doubt, had a 
theoretical faith in general, and a particular faith in that part 
of the history of Christ, set forth in the Holy Supper; but 
he lacked one very essential qualification, and, = our 
estimation, the only qualification for a worthy participa- 
tion of the Communion of Christ’s broken body and shed 
blood, and that was, saving faith in Christ, dwelling in a 
purified heart. 

The next. and the only thing that is left in God’s 
word, referring directly to the qualifications of communi- 
cants, we find in Paul’s epistle to the Corinthians, where 
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he says, that a man shall “examine himself, and so eat of 
this bread and drink of this cup.” This examination, ac- 
cording to the context, is intended to be applied to the 
suitableness of the charater asa whole, and not to any one 
particular doctrinal feature of the eucharist, isolated from 
its connection. The Apostle is speaking of an entire mis- 
apprehension, of the Lord’s Supper, a’ perversion and 
abuse of it, feasting, drinking, rioting to excess, for the 
gratification of their fleshy appetites, instead of the solemn 
purpose of showing forth the Lord’s death until he come. 
This he reproves and seeks to correct, and hence his 
warning, and his exhortation to them, to examime them- 
selves and repent. 

But as the advocates of Close Communion have never, as 
far as we know, very much attempted to defend their views 
with Scripture, we will, for the present, dismiss this part 
of our argument. Their mightiest weapons, as they 
maintain, are the Symbolical Books. We shall, therefore, 
with pleasure go with them into their chosen field. We 
will first take the Apostles’ Creed, and what do we find 
here? “I believe in the communion of Saints.” But the 
“Saints,” according to Prof. Walther, are not all found in 
the Lutheran church, but some “lie imprisoned and concealed 
in the different sects” around us. Luther, in his Larger 
Catechism, says: The communion of Saints, is the com- 
munity of Saints—a holy community—a congregation or 
assembly of all those truly believing in Christ, and called 
and sanctified by the Holy Ghost. He applies the term com- 
munity, which he says is the proper rendering of commun- 
ton, to the collective body of true believers, or saints, 
many of whom Prof. W. says “lie imprisoned and con- 
cealed in the different sects around us.” Now as Luther 
tells us who constitute this community, we might easily 
ourselves infer what the relation and duty to each other 
ought to be, of those who constitute it. But we may be 
assisted in this inference by consulting our standard 
philologists, as to the meaning of the word community, 
which Luther applies to the invisible church. Webster, 
than whom we can find no better authority, gives com- 
munitas, Latin, communita, [talian, communidad, Spanish, 
communaute, French, all being directly equivalent to the 
English common, from which the word communty is de- 
rived. Hence the meaning of the term he says is: “I. 
Properly common possession or enjoyment; as a commu- 
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nity of goods. 2. A society of people having common 
rights and privileges, or common interests, civil, political, 
or ecclesiastical.” With Luther and Webster, as our 
authorities, we can then come to no other conclusion than 
that the communion of saints in the Apostles’ Creed re- 
quires all Christians to regard each other as upon a per- 
fect equality, jointly entitled to a participation in .all the 
rights and privileges of the children of God everywhere, 
under all circumstances and in all times. Absolutely 
nothing can be claimed by one which is not the lawful 
inheritance of all. And it is impossible to introduce in- 
vidious distinctions among that class of persons here desig- 
nated, being all true children of God upon earth. 
Let us next examine the Augsburg Confession from the 
negative part of which the law of Close Communion is 
_ sought to be logically deduced. In Article X. concerning 
the Holy Supper, the negative part is in these words: 
“Therefore the opposite doctrine is rejected.” What is 
rejected? The opposite doctrine. Not the persons of 
those holding the opposite doctrine, but the doctrine, it- 
self. And how do you reject a doctrine? How will yon 
reject the un-Lutheran doctrine of the Lord’s Supper? 
Can a doctrine come to the Lord’s table in such a manner, 
that you can take it violently by the arm and thrust it 
back, and thus reject it? Yet our Confession teaches us 
only to reject the doctrine. But if we cannot seize hold 
ofa false doctrine with our hands, and forcibly reject it 
from the Lord’s table, nor employ our church officers thus 
to reject it, then how will we reject it? It does not say 
that we shall keep the doctrine from coming to the Lord’s 
table. It simply says, “We reject it.” In the former 
part of the Article it is said, “We teach that the true body 
and blood of Christ are truly present in the Lord’s Supper, 
and there administered and received.” To reject the oppo- 
site view is, therefore, to reject it from our teaching and our 
faith, to brand it by the authority of God's word, as false and 
dangerous, and warn others from holding it, from teach- 
ing it, and from trusting it. When we have thus clearly 
put the seal of our condemnation upon it, neither receiv- 
Ing it ourselves, nor allowing our hearers to receive it 
without exposing its fallacy, we have certainly rejected it, 
both in the letter and spirit. 
But if, after ] have done this as a faithful preacher of 
the word, there should come to the communion, one of 
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Christ’s “other sheep which are not of this fold,” one of 
the many saints that “lie imprisoned and concealed in the 
sects around us,” shall I not step out and send him to his 
seat, and say to him; “Sir, this is the Lutheran table, not 
the Lord’s table, and none but Lutherans can be admitted 
to it?” God forbid that I should ever so corrupt the 
teachings of God’s word and of our venerable Confession, 
so misrepresent and pervert a Catholic Christianity, and do 
such violence to the dictates of charity and common sense! 
“Not by power, nor by might, but by my spirit, saith the 
Lord of Hosts.” How do I know, that those pious per- 
sons who would come to the Lord’s table, and have every 
other spiritual qualification, have not also the necessary 
view of the solemn nature of the Holy Eucharist? Am I 
not to regard the appearance of pious Christians of other 
Churches at the communion in my Church, after I have 
explained it to them, if not of itself, as a decided and em- 
phatic declaration that they approve of my doctrine, at 
least, as evidence that they do not despise, or reject it? 
And does not my responsibility cease, when I have re- 
jected the doctrine, instead of the men? We are indeed 
“stewards of the mysteries of God,” but not proprietors. 
It is manifestly our duty to provide the means and facili- 
_ ties, necessary for the communion, and the edification of 
God’s people, but the conditions and terms can only be 
authoritatively stated by the Lord himself, and applied by 
the individual believer. I can, indeed, speak of the quali- 
fications that are necessary, (yet only as far as the plain 
letter of God’s word goes, and no farther,) but whether the 
individual possesses ali these qualifications is quite 
another thing. I shall, forever, shrink from determining 
who is qualified to come to the Lord’s table, and who is 
to be violently rejected, except im the case of the openly 
wicked, until I shall have imparted to me the attribute, or 
power, of omniscience, which will enable me to look into 
the heart, and try the reins, the motives and the sincerity 
of the soul. If I should see a man bowing before an 
image of the Virgin Mary, and performing his devotions 
to her, as the divine mother of God, should I take the 
man forcibly by the arm, lead him away, close his mouth, 
and thus seek to prevent his sin of idolatry and clear my- 
self of all responsibilty in his case, when he might at the 
same time have a hundred other images elsewhere, to 
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which he would go, his heart and mind being unchanged 
by the violence I offered him at one place, and thus he 
continue in his sin? Or would it not rather be my duty 
to seek to enlighten his mind by argument from the word 
of God, and convince him of his error, so that by God’s 
blessing he might become a converted and renewed man ? 
And if I failed, might not the man be left to his idol and I 
be clear? I cannot see that the Lord’s table, and the 
terms of Communion are, in any respect, different from 
the relation we, as ministers, sustain to truth and error on 
all other subjects. It is clearly our duty to teach the 
one, and condemn the other. And it is equally clear that 
the responsibility of believing the truth and being saved, 
or believing error and being lost, rests with the individ- 
dual himself. 

But our opponents charge us with holding un-Lutheran 
practices, because we admit Christians to the Lord’s table, 
upon the simple condition of their being true Christians 
without respect to their names, when circumstances indi- 
cate its necessity and propriety: we must therefore meet 
them upon the specific ground of Lutheranism. Andas we 
know of no acknowledged standard of Lutheranism, except 
the Symbolical Books, and as the friends of Close Com: 
munion profess to derive their views from them, we shall 
be justified in appealing to them, as well as the inspired — 
word of God. But we have, searched in vain to discover 
that for which they contend. On the contrary we find in 
every allusion to the subject, either directly or indirectly, 
a doctrine taught utterly at variance with the intolerant 
and uncharitable positions, assumed by the advocates of 
Close Communion. In addition, Article X. of the Augs- 
burg Confession, our chief Symbol, we proceed to add the 
testimony of the Apology, as to what persons are qualified 
to come to the Holy Supper. “Such are rightly prepared 
for the Sacrament, viz: who have an alarmed conscience, 
who feel their sins, are afraid of the wrath and judgment 
ef God, and seek for comfort.” But are there none ex- 
eept Lutherans, that have “alarmed consciences,” “feel 
their sins,” would flee the “wrath of God,” and desire 
“comfort” and peace for their souls? Are none such to 
be found in other Churches? Can we judge of their 
feelings, their desires, and their convictions? The thing is 
simply absurd! Our opponents cannot, therefore, make 
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&@ logical deduction from either the Augsburg Confession, 
or its Apology, in favor of their position. 

We turn next to the Smalcald Articles, and inquire 
concerning Church discipline. What persons are to be 
excluded from the privileges of the Church, and especially 
kept back from the Lord’s table? “This is the proper 
Christian discipline, that we shall not allow the openly 
wicked and stubborn sinner to come to the Sacrament and 
other privileges of the Church, until he has reformed,fand 
put away his sins.” Why is this article silent as to 
the peculiar doctrine of Luther concerning the nature of 
the Saviour’s presence in the Eucharist, if it was. to be 
made the test for Communion, and a divergence from it 
was to be considered an offence of such magnitude as to 
require the discipline of the Church? Especially as it is 
known that different views prevailed already at that time. 
If the want of Luther’s views was to exclude any and all 
from the Communion, would not Luther have classed it 
with the gross immoralities and stubborn impenitence, 
that were made to call for ecclesiastical interference and 
punishment? There seems to us to be something exceed- 
ingly inconsistent in the position of modern exclusivism. 
Its adherents admit with Prof. Walther, that there are 
many thousands of pious and devoted Christians in the 
various Protestant Churches, and even in the Papal church, 
who hold the truth in spite of their connection, being the 
true children of God, and will therefore certainly, also, be 
saved. Now by their own admission, the name and con- 
nection they bear, are not in themselves sins of such a na- 
ture as to exclude from the favor and fellowship of God, 
and the Communion of the Church ¢nvisible and triwm- 
phant. How can they then from the lower and inferior 
Church visible and militant? And yet by this exclusive- 
ness it is declared, not only that those who differ from our 
Church on a single point of doctrine, and that not essen- 
-tial to salvation, as they themselves admit, but that the 
mere fact of being in another organization, even though 
they should hold the true doctrine, is a sin of so heinous 
a nature that it must be classed with those specified by 
the Smalcald Articles as calling for the discipline of the 
Church. Would it not be far better to say with candor 
and honesty, that all, who are the children of God, and 
have a good hope through grace of eternal life, are entitled 
to all the privileges of the Church upon earth, let their 
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name and relation be what they may? For if they are 
fit for the Communion of God, and saints in heaven, and 
the privileges of the Church triumphant, are they not fit 
for the Communion of imperfect saints on earth, and the 
privileges of the visible Church ? 

But let us proceed, for perhaps we may still find some- 
thing in the Symbolical Books, which expressly forbids 
us to allow a Christian that does not bear our distinctive 
party name to Communion in our Churches at his Master’s 
table. For as our friends of the the Iowa, Wisconsin, and 
other Synods request the General Council expressly to de- 
clare, what in their judgment is implied in the Funda- 
mental Principles which they helped to adopt, they surely 
would not want us to go beyond the Symbolical Books, in 
giving expression to what we do not findin them. We 
turn then to the Smaller Catechism of Luther and read the 
question. ‘Who then receives such Sacrament worthily?” 
ANSWER. ‘Fasting and bodily preparation are indeed an 
excellent outward discipline ; but he alone is truly worthy 
and well prepared, who has faith in these words, ‘given 
and shed for you, for the remission of sins.’ But he who 
does not believe these words, or doubts them, is unworthy 
and unprepared; for the expression ‘for you’ requires 
truly believing hearts.” Now then we ask who is to come 
to the Lord’s table by the authority of Luther’s Smaller 
Catechism? Surely those whom he declares to be “truly 
worthy and well prepared,” and such are all those who 
believe the words, ‘‘given and shed for you, for the remis- 
sion of sins.” But can none believe these words except 
those whojare in the Lutheran Church? Who will con- 
tend for such a theory? It does not even say that we 
are to believe that the true body and blood of our Lord 
are present and distributed and received; and if it did, 
others might believe that also, as well as ourselves. Who 
then is to be excluded from the Lord’s table according to 
the Catechism? Plainly those who are unworthy, and- 
such are they who do not believe or, doubt the word, “for 
you,” for this requires truly believing hearts. But this is 
not making much progress towards establishing the doc- 
trine of Close Communion by authority of the doctrinal stand- 
ards of our Church. And yet it is a matter of so much 
moment with the Iowa, Ohio, Missouri, and other Synods 
that they cannot acknowledge those as true Lutherans 
who differ from them, or have fellowship with them in 
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Synods, or the General Council. But we will proceed, 
and give them the full benefit of all that bears upon the 
subject in the Symbolical Books. It isa matter of sur- 
prise to us, that some even of those who oppose the adop- 
tion of this intolerant custom by the General Council, 
nevertheless seem to admit that it is the true doctrine, 
and only urge apologetic reasons against it; such as the 
history, relations, and circumstances of the other Synods, 
to which they belong. They are constantly assuring the 
champions of intolerance and bigotry, that we are making 
rapid progress in their direction, and exhorting them to 
have patienct, that we will be all right after a time. 
But let us proceed, and examine the Larger Catechism, 
and perhaps we shall there find the bulwark of our op- 
ponents. Here we read that we must “‘disvriminate among 
the people as follows, viz: Those that are bold, defiant, 
and wild, must be told to stay back; [it seems, however, 
that telling is enough here, without the personal violence 
that some employ,] for they are not prepared to receive 
the forgiveness of their sins, as they do not desire it, and 
would unwillingly become pious. Others, however, who 
are not thus rough and loose, and desire to be pious, shall 
not be kept back, even if they are weak and sinful. * * 
For no one will ever get so far, that he will not retain 
daily many transgressions in flesh and blood.” This does 
not say, that every man must be a perfect man, either in 
his faith or practice, in order to come to the Lord’s table. 
Much less does it say, that he shall have his name upon 
our lists, or adopt all the doctrines, in full, of the Lutheran 
Church. On the contrary, his faith may be very weak, 
and his life full of shortcomings; if he only have the de- 
sire to become pious, he shall be encouraged to come. Once 
more, then, we ask, in all simplicity and candor, are there 
not many thousands of persons, that have received a valid 
baptism, and are connected with Churches of other names, 
that “desire to become pious?” The Larger Catechism 
Saye Wie shall encourage such to come.” Who is to 
know, however, that they have this desire? Are we 
ministers to know? Suppose even that we should ask 
each one separately, whether he has this desire, and all 
should answer affirmatively, could we know that they 
were sincere and told the truth? And would not the re- 
sponsibility of this inward preparation and qualification 
rest upon the individual himself? Why not then say, 
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first, what you will have to say, last. That is, state the 
inward qualifications that are necessary, in addition to the 
outward ones which we can see, and allow when circum- 
stances require it, all those having such qualifications to 
come. And let them decide the matter with their own 
conscience and their God; for we could never tell, to an 
infallible certainty, who has these qualifications, if we 
should privately examine them a hundred years and put 
them to the tortures of the inquisition to elicit the truth. 
And if we ministers are to bear the responsibility of all 
those who receive the communion unworthily in our 
Churches, then God help us! But thanks be to God, 
there is an old Church Father, who says: “He that eateth 
and drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh damnation 
to himself,” and not to us. 

But we must yet consult the Formula Concordia, and 
then we shall be done with the Symbolical Books. Here 
we read, that “There is only one kind of unworthy guests, 
viz: Those who do not believe, of whom it is written, ‘They 
are judged already,’ which judgment is heaped up, made 
heavier and greater by an unworthy use of the Holy Sa- 
crament.” No true believer, as long as he retains a living 
faith, no matter how weak he may be, receives the Supper 
to condemnation, which is especially instituted for the 
weak in faith, yet penitent Christian, for his comfort and 
the strengthening-of his weak faith. All the worthiness of 
the guests of this heavenly banquet consists alone in the 
most holy obedience and perfect merit of Christ, of which we 
become partakers, by a true faith, and is insured to ug 
through the Sacrament; but not at all in our own virtues 
or inward, or outward preparation.” This ends the au. 
thority of our doctrinal Standards upon this subject, and 
by this we are willing to stand or fall. No man has any 
right, as a Lutheran, to go beyond this. It has been made 
the test of our Lutheranism, and as such we have viewed 
it. Our opponents may, perhaps, refer to the example of 
Luther, and the usage of the Church; but if these should 
be made to differ from the teachings of the Confessions they 
could not be of equal authority with the latter, much less 
could they set them aside; they would, at onee, be regard- 
ed as departing from the written Creeds of the Church, and 
most dangerous guides. For thus there might be as ral 
different standards of Lutheranism set up, as there are he 
tionalities ; each country adopting usages of its own, and 
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all the authority of the Confessions would be, at once, an- 
nulled. You may judge me of my Lutheranism, by what 
is ix the Symbolical Books, but not by what zs not in them. 
I dispute your right to try me as to my faith, or practice, 
by the standard of your judgment, your prejudices, or 
your education. Neither do I arrogate to myself the un- 
warrantable prerogative of pronouncing any man unsound, 
as a Lutheran, by the mere power of my individual opin- 
ion, or by my interpretation of the legitimate consequences’ 
of the doctrinal articles of our Cenfessions. If we once 
permit any one to interpret the language of the Confes- 
sions and take that for a basis, we are at sea without a 
compass ora guide. Just here is the opening through 
which Rationalism has entered, and found an easy access 
to the vitals of Christianity. And it is only too doubtful, 
whether or not an over-exacting, too confident, but mista- 
ken, bigotry, under the name of orthodoxy, has not made 
this opening, and is now keeping it open. We are for 
shutting up this place of ingress and egress to the king- 
dom of darkness, in order that the people of God may be 
a separate, holy and peculiar people, and this we under- 
stood to be the position and work of the General Council. 
To establish the Church upon the unequivocal basis of the 
acknowledged doctrinal standards of the Church, is a grand 
and noble conception. Its importance is not measured by 
continents, centuries, languages, or time, but by the illim- 
itable and eternal of spiritual existence. And well might 
we call upon all the lovers of purity and truth, and simple 
submission and obedience to the will of God, to come to 
our aid, and unite with us in making one body that may 
stand complete in the form of the Bride, the Wife of the 
Lamb, “fair as the moon, bright as the sun, and terrible as 
an army with banners,” such as God will delight to honor 
with the marriage Supper, and Jesus Christ shall lead 
safely upon his arm, through all the storms of earth, up 
to the mansions that he has prepared, to enjoy forever the 
sweetness of his love, and the comforts and bliss of the 
heavenly communion. 
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ARTICLE IX. 
CHRIST’S PROPHECY OF HIS SUFFERINGS, GOING UP TO 
JERUSALEM. 


»By Rev. H. Lours Bavewer, A. M., Professor in Pennsylvania 
College. 


Hvery one needs some to be nearer than the outside 
world, needs at least a friend and confidant. Human na- 
ture desires to express itself; and secrets, strictly kept in 
one bosom, will burst the vessel that contains them, and 
come out notwithstanding. The most perfect human be- 
ing feels this need. It belonged to Christ too, and it was 
supplied, though imperfectly, in the twelve: and in that 
circle of near disciples, there was an inner one, composed 
of three, and, among those three, one specially called “the 
disciple whom he loved.” ‘To these twelve he said: “I 
have called you friends; for all things that I have heard 
of my Father, I have made known unto you.” What he 
spake to the multitude in parables, he afterwards expound- 
ed to them as those, to whom it was permitted to know the 
mysteries of the kingdom of God. More than once they 
were cautioned to “tell no man” the secrets entrusted to 
them. But his private talks with them were not only for 
his own sake, but also, and perhaps chiefly, for theirs. 
He was educating them for apostles, when he should be 
‘no more in the world.” But they were far from looking 
forward to any such time. They were looking to him “to 
restore the kingdom to Israel,” to set up the throne of Da- 
vid and reign upon it in Jerusalem; and James and John, 
with their mother’s influence backing them, applied to be 

rime ministers in the realm, and when Jesus once spoke 
of his falling a prey to his enemies and dying at their 
hands, Peter promptly rebuked him saying, “This shall not 
be unto thee, Lord!” And not only he, but all the rest, 
savored of the things of men, and earthly kingdoms and 
glory. In reading the prophets, they seem to have passed 
over their testimony, to the “sufferings of Messiah,” and 
looking only at “‘the glory which should follow,” were daz- 
zled by it, and forgot it was to follow, and not precede, in 
God’s economy ! 
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But Jesus, knowing the Scriptures better, and “the 
things concerning himself,” several times tried to impress 
upon his friends the certainty and nature of the sorrows 
which he knew must come upon him. Now he was going 
up to the Passover: his journey was to be triumphal; 
mounted as a king, on an ass whereon never man had sat, 
there would be a multitude going before and after crying 
with every other manifestation of joy; ‘Hosanna to the 
Son of David; Blessed be he that cometh in the name of 
the Lord; Hosanna in the highest!” His entry would 
rouse all Jerusalem, and the very children in the temple 
would catch up and make it re-echo with the cry of “Ho- 
sanna to the Son of David.” On the way, and in the tem- 
ple too, he would manifest unwonted authority and power: 
and how all this would feed the carnal hopes of his friends: 
they would be ready to think the kingdom they expected 
had come; they would already feel themselves titled 
princes! Therefore, knowing how it would be and how 
it would end, Jesus took the twelve apart—before the 
journey began—and “said unto them: ‘Behold, we go 
up to Jerusalem, and all things that are written by the 
prophets concerning the Son of Man, shall be accomplish- 
ed. For he shall be delivered unto the Gentiles, and shall 
be mocked and spitefully entreated and spitted on; and 
they shall scourge him, and put him to death: and the third 
day he shall rise again.’” That would, indeed, be a tragic 
experience for any one, but particularly for “the Christ, 
the Son of the living God.” They did not then know 
what these things meant, but it was destined for them to 
know thereafter. For his own sake, therefore, and for 
theirs, Jesus had with the twelve this private conversa- 
tion—to them so strange—to us, in the light of events, so 
plain, and yet no plainer to us now than they were then to 
Him who foretold them then. We notice here 

I. The Saviour’s prescience of his fate. Jesus knew from 
the beginning what was to befall him. He knew it from 
the Scriptures, and from his own consciousness. He felt 
within him his mission. He knew more than his parents, 
at twelve years old. “Wist ye not,” saith he, “that I must 
be about my Father’s business?” No doubt, during ‘his 
abode with them at Nazareth, from then on, till he was 
thirty years old, of which period we have no account, 
many things occurred which his mother “laid up in her 
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heart,” besides that event at twelve. In all that time was 
he not preparing for his latter end—thirty years preparing 
for three ? 

He, a man of destiny, felt instinctively that he was such, 
and learned what that destiny was through the Divine 
Spirit that was in him, and through the Scriptures, which 
the same Spirit had indited concerning him! Every 
young man, of any reflection, will often revolve in his 
mind his relations to life and the world, into which he has 
been born, will consider what he is to do when, leaving 
home, or home leaving him, he must look out for himself! 
The future came before Jesus too; and as he heard often 
in the synagogue at Nazareth the reading of the law and 
the prophets, and at Jerusalem, during the great feasts, 
witnessed the bloody sacrifices at the temple, how every- 
thing conspired to say to him, in unmistakable terms— 
“Thou art the man, in whom all these things are to be ful- 
filled!” As John afterwards pointed others to him—his 
own thoughts and the knowledge which he stored up every 
day pointed him to himself, saying: “Behold the Lamb of 
God that taketh away the sin of the world”—and he saw 
it could be only by sacrifice, for without shedding of 
blood is no remission !” 

Of Jesus’ private life at Nazareth, his preparation period, 
we have no account: but when he comes out into pub- 
lic life at thirty years of age, we see abundant evidences 
that it was with a full consciousness of his mission and 
foreknowledge of what was to befall him. His answer to 
John’s hesitancy to baptize him: “Suffer it to be so now; 
for thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness’”—im- 
plies this. So does his declaration that he came not to 
destroy the law or the prophets, but to fwlfil them to the 
very jot and tittle. His quotation from Isaiah, in the 
synagogue at Nazareth, and his discourse thereupon, when 
“he began to say unto them, ‘This day is this Scripture 
fulfilled in your ears,’” will not let us doubt that he was 
acquainted with the other parts, too, of the evangelical 
Prophet and as well with that wonderful 53d chapter 
which so minutely describes his sufferings and death! 
Telling his disciples that they should be hated of all men 
for his name’s sake, he must have based his prophecy on 
the foreknowledge that he nimself should first be hated and 
hunted down by men! But by and by, as the time drew 
on, Jesus began to tell his little circle of frinds, who ex- 
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pected such great things of him, in so many words, that 
at Jerusalem he must suffer many things of the chief priests 
and scribes and elders, and be killed, and the third day 
rise again.” He told them this once and again, and about 
to go up the last time to Jerusalem, where and when he 
knew they would see enacted publicly what he had told 
them privately, again he took them aside, and forewarned 
them that le should “be delivered unto the Gentiles, and 
mocked and spitefully entreated and spitted on—and they 
shall scourge him,” said he of himself, “and put him to 
death, and the third day he shall rise again.” Recall his 
talks with the twelve after they had come to the city, and 
while they awaited the day of the Passover, how he said’: 
“The hour is come, that the Son of man should be glori- 
fied,” and added the process, saying. ‘Verily, verily, 
* * except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and me, 
it abideth alone: but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” 
How he teld them of the betrayal, the denial, their leaving 
him alone to his enemies:—you remember his agony 
when as yet no man had laid hands on him, and his friends 
were yet about him! Ah! it is clear that Jesus well knew 
beforehand all his fate; and if it is true, he never smiled, 
no wonder / Let any one ask himself how he feels when 
surely expecting trouble, when his prospective eye sees 
evil ahead? Why, they who are joined in holy wedlock, 
the very fear that their sick husband, or wife, may die ; 
they who are parents, the bare zdea that God may, one of 
these days, take their little ones from earth to heaven— 
makes their hearts flutter, it takes away their appetite; 
sleep leaves their eyes or, coming, brings along such 
scenes that they are glad to wake and find it only a dream! 

There isa man haggard and worn, by the bare possi- 
bility that his business may fail, and he be left, in middle 
life or old age, a poor man! “Coming events cast their 
shadows before;” and the shadows create more of a 
shudder than the events. The expectation of evil is more 
agonizing, often than the evil itself! How then must 
Jesus have felt, who had not even one little doubt to rest 
a hope upon, who saw his fate, (Oh! such a fate,) coming 
on, not peradventure or probably, but asa dead certainty | 
His sorrows were not crowded into a short space; all his 
life he was “a man of sorrows,” and “acquainted with 
grief’ from his infancy to his grave! Oh! He was a 
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suffering Saviour! He was crucified before ever he saw 
the cross, on which at last he hung; daily he died! 

But, did he repine, and murmur and fret ?—Prophecy 
and history say he “opened not hig mouth!” Did he 
withdraw from among men and, as an ascetic, bewail his 
destiny? Nay; be wrought while it was day, because he 
knew the night was coming ; instead of shutting himself up, 
he went about doing good. He put none of his burden 
upon others, but bore it all, and bore it patiently ; nay, 
more, gently, bidding others retrain from tears on his be- 
half, he could not prevent his own from welling up in 
view of others’ calamities. Did he seek to escape his 
fate? Sure, he might, if he had willed! For no man 
could take his life from him: the power to lay it down 
and take it again was vested only in himself; he who saved 
others might have saved himself. The power that made 
that midnight band, that took him, fall prostrate on the 
ground, might have kept them there forever? Yet he 
awaited his “hour,” and when it came, though all the 
keenest sensibilities of a perfect human nature constrained 
him to cry, ‘Save me from this hour,” he we ntto meet it; 
and though the awful burden of his soul led him to pray ; 
“Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me,” yet 
he took and drank that cup every drop! There was not 
from the beginning, an effort to avert the impending evil. 
Before He came into the world, he saw what would be the 
consequence of that coming; and for that very hour of 
his utmost grief, he had come into the world! In striking 
contrast with one of Harth’s great monarchs who “came 
and saw and conquered,” the King of kings, the Christ, 
saw, and catne, and suffered / 

Christ said to the twelve: “Behold we go up to Jeru- 
salem, and all things that are written by the prophets, con- 
cerning the Son of man, shall be accomplished.” It was 
those things which were written which, He knew he must 
fulfil, and it may be profitable for us. 

II. To consider what had been written of Him in the 
Scriptures. As we do so, let us remember, that his ap- 
preciation of what was written was not only higher, than 
that of the teachers, and taught of that day, but higher too 
than ours. None ever knew or understood the Scriptures 
as Jesus did; and in all the scope of them, their testimony 
is of Him—and there he read his destiny! That testi- 
mony was given, not only in direct words, but also in 
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types and shadows, whereof Jesus knew that He was the 
substance. The whole system of sacrifices pointed to a 
vicarious suffering and death—to blood as the only atone- 
ment for sin. In them, whether he read of their establish- 
ment in the book of the law, or looked on, as they were 
offered on the altar, at the temple—there Jesus read his 
fate. The high priests and elders laying their hands on 
the victim’s head, confessed the people’s sins; and there 
Jesus saw that some one must bear the sins of men, and 
knew that this burden would be laid on him. Was not 
his name called “Jesus” for this very reason? God spared 
Abraham’s only son by “providing himself a lamb,” and 
Jesus knew that God spared Abraham and his seed, by not 
sparing himself, and that He, God’s only Son, was the 
Lamb provided, to take away the sin of the world. Jn this 
sense he read that scripture (Ps. 40:6 &.) “Sacrifice 
and offering thou wouldest not, but a body hast thou pre- 
pared me. In burnt-offerings and sacrifices for sin, thou 
hast had no pleasure. Then said I, ‘Lo I come (in the 
volume of the book it is written of me) to do thy will, O 
God’.” In the account of the serpent lifted up in the wil- 
derness for the healing of Israel, Jesus read an illustration 
of his being lifted up upon the cross, and in Jonah’s three 
days living death, an illustration of his expected three 
days’ abode in the tomb! In many of the Psalms Jesus 
read beforehand his history, his epitaph, particularly in 
that wonderful twenty-second Psalm, whose opening sen- 
tence was to be his dying cry, and was the expression of 
the greatest sorrow that can come ona righteous soul to 
be forsaken of God! There it was written that he should 
be “a reproach of men and despised of the people,” 
that in his distress, men would “laugh him to scorn and 
shoot out the lips, and shake the head, and say, ‘He trusted 
in the Lord, that he would deliver him: let him deliver 
him, seeing’he delighted in him.’” ‘There he read of him- 
self: “I am poured out like water, and all my bones are 
out of joint; my heart is like wax: it is melted in the 
midst of my bowels. My strength is dried up likea potsherd ; 
and my tongue cleaveth to my jaws; and thou hast 
brought me into the dust of death. For dogs have com: 
passed me; the assembly of the wicked have inclosed me; 
they pierced my hands and my feet, I may tell all my 
bones: they look andstare upon me. They part my gars . 
ments among them, and cast lots upon my vesture.” 
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In the Prophets he read the same thing: “I gave my 
back to the smiters, and my cheeks to them that plucked 
off the hair; I hid not my face from shame and spitting.” 
Isaiah. 50:6. Further, in that 53d chapter of Isaiah, 
what a fearful passion was written out in prospect, for 
him to fulfil! Daniel, too, announced that Messiah should 
be cut off, yet not for himself. Chap. IX. v. 26. These 
are only some of the most prominent, of the things which 
“were written by the prophets concerning the Son of man” 
and which Jesus read, as none other ever read them, 
knowing that they were all to “be accomplished” in his 
own person! ‘Truly ifthe prophets and Moses said any- 
thing, they said distinctly “that Christ should suffer,” and 
He who opened others hearts to understand the Scriptures, 
must surely have understood them well himself! Hvery 
one is apt to think his trials greater than those of others, 
or than have been borne before; but such reflections must 
need be quieted by a consideration.of our suffering, life- 
long suffering, Saviour. In the light of such reflections 
as these from Christ’s prophecies of his fate, we see Him 
saying : “Behold and see if there be any sorrow like unto 
my sorrow |” 


ARTICLE X:- 


THE TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE SUN OF 1869, 
By Prof. C. F. Hiss, Ph. D., Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa, 


The total eclipse of the sun of August 7th, 1869, excited 
scarcely less of a sensation throughout the civilized world 
than “the Devil, the Turk, and the Comet” in mideval 
times. Always impressive, this phenomenon had been 
thrust, by very recent progress in science, into an unusual- 
ly prominent position. Never before had such an event 
promised so much of a revelation. No phenomenon 
shows more beautifully, in the means of its observance, 
the startling progress of science in the last decade, and the 
growing interdependence of its various branches. The 
seeming lines of cleavage, upon which the study of nature 
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has been divided for sake. of convenience, grow fainter 
With every advance. 

In all ages the unusual and terrifying phenomena of 
total solar eclipses have been marked events, and have 
frequently affected the face of history. The astronomer, 
by calculating backward to them, has been able to rescue 
from obscurity chronological data. Thus for example, 
Herodotus unconsciously fixed with mathematical preci- 
sion the date of a battle between the Medes and Persians, 
when he narrated that: “while the two armies were en- 
gaged the day suddenly became night,” and that they de- 
sisted from combat, and became desirous on both sides of 
making peace. It has however only been since the 
eclipse of 1706, that attempts have been made to observe 
them with scientific fulness, and accuracy ; and since then, 
when accessible, they have been closely observed, especi- 
ally that of 1842, visible as it was in a large portion of the 
civilized world. The. profound interest, which it excited 
in the minds of the leading scientific men of that day, pro- 
duced results which, although wanting in definite infor- 
mation, were filled with mysterious hints at the constitu- 
tion of the sun. The highest talent, and skill was brought 
to bear on the succeeding eclipses in 1851, and 1858, 
with but faint hopes however of interpreting much of the 
mystery. The mass of observations, even of the best 
trained observers, condensed into the very general state- 
ments, that, in the region over which the shadow of the 
moon careered with its frightful velocity, whilst the black 
moon hung before the sun, a corona of light flashed out 
in startling brilliancy, and beauty around it, and red 
tongues of flame fringed its border; everything assumed 
an unnatural and unearthly hue; the air grew cool; the 
wind moaned ; dew and clouds formed; animals were de- 
ceived by the apparent night; and even the unconscious 
flowers folded their petals for a night’s rest. Whilst all 
were lost in wonderment, the sun burst forth; the un- 
usual vision passed away, leaving no definite traces on the 
memory, or in the note book. Statements by the best 
observers differed ; it was impossible, in any case, to sift 
the objective from the subjective. One thing seemed gen- 
erally admitted, namely, that the red flames, or promi- 
nences, and the corona were accessories of the sun. With 
the eclipse of 1860 a new era of observation dawned. The 
photographic camera was impressed into service. Its un- 
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blanching eve, with its highly sensitive, and indelibly im- 
pressible retina, sees everything, and leaves no chance of 
slips of memory. There is no inaccuracy with it, no per- 
sonal equation to be allowed. Under the auspices of the 
English government, Warren de la Rue obtained excel- 
lent photographs of totality in Spain. Much that had 
escaped the eye of observers was recorded upon them. 
But photography is color blind. It was still a vexed 
question, even as to the color of the prominences. There 
was scarcely ground to hope that a question’as to their 
constitution would ever be answered. But about, the 
same time, a new mode of analysis made its entree into 
the scientific world. It had, at many previous periods, 
exhibited its leading features to scientific men, but it re- 
mained for two Germans, Kirchhoff, the physicist, and 
Bunsen, the chemist, to introduce Spectrum Analysis, as 
a practical reality. By means of it, chemistry, previously 
a purely terrestrial branch of science, became cosmical. 
It reached out into space as far as the telescope could pen- 
etrate, and began to analyze the sun and many other 
celestial bodies as readily, and accurately, as the ores in 
our hills, and thus to show new relationships, of our earth to 
the universe. To enter into a detailed explanation of the 
Spectroscope, the instrument used in this analysis, would 
lead us too far, but a few words will suffice to render ap- 
parent the underlying principle, and indicate the nature 
of the testimony upon which statements are made, which 
might otherwise pass as purest speculation. 

By allowing a ray of sunlight to fall through a small 
opening upon a triangular glass prism, Newton obtained 
upon a screen a parti colored band of light, called the So- 
lar Spectrum. This demonstrated, that the white sunlight 
was formed by the coalescence of the many colors of the 
band into which it was spread out in the spectrum,—usu- 
ally described as shades of one of seven colors. Subse- 
quent investigation showed that there were dark lines 
crossing this colored band, separating the finely blended 
colors. Many of these black lines were carefully mapped, 
and named, by letters of the alphabet, by Frauenhofer, of 
Munich, and called after him Frauenhofer’s dark lines. 
Now many substances, when vaporized, give characteristic 
colored flames, of which fact the pyrotechnist takes ad- 
vantage, in the manufacture of different colored fires,—as 
- the red and green fires. It was noticed that, by allowing 
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light from one of these sources to pass through a prism, a 
spectrum was obtained, crossed by bright lines, instead of 
dark ones. Further investigation showed that the same 
substance always gave the bright lines in the same place, 
and, of course, of the same color, in the spectrum. Thus 
Baryta, the base of green fire, gives various bands of 
green lines; Strontia, the base of red fire, red and orange, 
and unexpectedly, a beautiful blue one; Lithia an intense 
characteristic red, and fainter orange. These combinations 
of bright lines then are characteristic of the elements pro- 
ducing them, and render the presence of almost infinitesi- 
mal quantities perceptible. By closing a book violently, 
within ten feet of the instrument, the presence of the al- 
most omnipresent Sodium, in the dust, manifests itself at 
once by a bright yellow line. The presence of several 
elements at the same time, does not, as a rule, cause any 
difficulty. Butin the sunlight, either direct or reflected 
by the planets and moon, and starlight only dark lines 
had been noticed. There was no hint at a connection be- 
tween them and the bright lines given by terrestrial ele- 
ments. Whilst preparing a chart of the bright lines, 
given by different substances, for purpose of description, 
it occurred to Kirchhoff to arrange his apparatus in sucha 
way, that a spectrum of sunlight might be thrown im- 
mediately above that produced by the substance under in- 
vestigation, so that the bright lines it gave might be de- 
scribed by their positions, relatve to the dark lines of the 
solar spectrum. The remarkable fact then revealed it- 
self, that the bright lines produced by many terrestrial 
elements were represented by dark lines in the solar spec- 
trum. Thus, sixty bright lines produced by iron, when 
in state of incandescent vapor, corresponded with sixty 
dark lines. So with the bright lines of other elements. 
The inference became irresistible, that the coincidences 
were not a matter of chance, but that they indicated some 
connection between the dark lines of the sun, and these 
terrestrial elements; that iron had something to do with 
the formation of some of these dark lines. 

Further investigation showed, that if light, from a 
source giving bright lines, was made to pass through 
vapor of the substance emitting the light, before falling on 
the prism, dark lines would be produced in place of the 
bright ones. This theory of exchanges formed the foun- 
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dation of solar, or cosmical, chemistry. With as great @ 
degree of certainty as attaches to any scientific statements, 
it could be affirmed, that part of the light of the sun is 
emitted by incandescent iron, and passes outward toward 
the earth through a solar atmosphere partially composed 
of vapor of iron, which reverses the bright lines of the 
iron spectrum. For similar reasons the presence of 
Sodium, Copper, Nickel, Gold, and many other terrestrial 
elements is affirmed in the sun, and many of the fixed 
stars, indicating to some extent a common composition. 
A little experiment will enable any one to appreciate this 
fact. If a little salt is placed upon the wick of a tallow 
candle, and its flame is brought before the flame of another 
tallow candle, similarly treated, (or what is much better 
that of an alcohol lamp colored by a soda compound,) 
it will be found, on close inspection, that the yellow 
flame will be bordered by a black line,—the yellow soda 
light from one source is absorbed by the vapor of soda, 
formed on the margin of the other. 

Another fact, in this connection, has a bearing on our 
subject. It is found that the light emitted by solids or 
liquids, intensely heated, gives a continuous spectrum, with- 
out dark or bright lines, that that of an incandescent gas 
—with few exceptions—gives bright lines, and that we are 
in a condition therefore to determine, in many cases, the 
state of the body emitting the light. Thus nebulae, (not 
such as consist of remote groups of stars), and comets have 
been made to give an account of themselves, and, up to 
this time, seem to be composed of incandescent gases. 
These few facts in regard to the spectroscope will enable 
any one to form an idea of the reasonableness of the high 
expectations from the observance of a total eclipse, subse- 
quent to that of 1860. Even the rigid mathematical as- 
tronomer felt that a total eclipse was good for something 
more than the correction of celestial measures, and weights, 
and grew interested in the prospect of learning something 
in regard to our relationship to our great central luminary. 
The expeditions to Aden and Guntoor to view the total 
eclipse in the preceding year, by partial success, had only 
excited more irresistible interest in that of the past year, 
and had indicated the best points and methods of observa- 
tion. 

It is not surprising then, that, for weeks beforehand, 
corps of scientific men, sent forward by governments, in- 
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stitutions of learning, liberality of private individuals, all 
handsomely supplemented by the liberality and courtesy 
of railroad companies, were to be seen converging upon 
the most accessible points in the belt of totality, about 140 
miles wide, extending from Sitka to our North Carolina 
coast. Armed with all the recent appliances of science, 
telescopes, spectroscopes, polariscopes, thermometers, bar- 
ometers, actinometers, and others of the large families of-—- 
scopes and—meters, the number of trained observers, 
and the number and variety of stations tended to eliminate 
the chances of clouds or haze, or other local, or acciden- 
tal causes of failure. 

All scraps of experience of previous parties had been 
collated, and carefully considered, and all previous ex- 
perience indicated the necessity of most thorough division 
of labor. The great concentration of mental and physical 
energy upon the observation of this phenomenon was not 
therefore to be frittered away by diffused investigation, 
but each observer, with a friendly interest in every other 
feature of the phenomenon, devoted himself wholly to one. 
The highest accuracy was required of all, so that there 
were scarcely posts of honor, but there were posts of sacri- 
fice. Some assigned to the photographic dungeon had to 
leave all hope of seeing the eclipse behind, others kept 
their eye on the chronometer to mark the time, others 
were devoted wholly to the dissection of the light, of the 
red prominences, or of the corona, by means of the prism 
of the spectroscope, to elicit new contributions to the 
rapidly increasing facts of cosmical chemistry, and so forth. 

It was the fortune of the writer to be placed in charge 
of the section of Prof. Morton’s photographic expedition, 
under government auspices, stationed at the ambitious 
young city of Ottumwa, Iowa. The instrument employed 
was that belonging to Pennsylvania College, a refractor 
with an aperture of six inches, and focal length of eight 
and half feet. It is from the celebrated establishment 
of Merz & Sohn in Munich. It is equatorially mounted, 
or in such a manner, that when ranged upon the sun, ora 
star, it can be made to follow the celestial object, in its 
apparent movement over the earth, by a movement on a 
single axis. This movement of the telescope, which di- 
rects it continually to the star, and thus keeps it in view, 
is accomplished by clock work, which, when properly 
regulated, relieves the observer from any care on this 
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point. This is especially necessary to adapt it to photo- 
graphic purposes. For if a picture of an object is desired, 
which cannot be made to remain stationary, but that will 
move with a regular motion, the only plan left, to catch a 
well defined image, is to follow the object by a corre- 
sponding motion of the instrument, and thus cause its 
image to remain accurately upon the same portion of the 
photographic plate. This motion can only be effected, 
with the requisite degree of smoothness, and regularity, by 
means of a clock-work driver. The telescope with this 
adjustment alone is, however, simply fitted for purely 
astronomical observations. The eye piece unfits it for 
photographic purposes. For this reason the German ex- 
pedition, to Aden, in 1868, employed the objective of the 
telescope alone. But the picture of the sun obtained in 
this way was so small, that it required subsequent en- 
largement, and, in enlarging, all defects of a photographic 
negative, taken under such peculiarly difficult circum- 
stances, are correspondingly enlarged. For this reason it 
was deemed best to have modified eye pieces adapted to 
the instrument, that would render it possible to take nega- 
tives directly about two and a half inches in diameter, 
from which satisfactory prints could be made without en- 
larging. An ordinary photographic camera was screwed 
to the eye piece, and the image of the sun, formed by the 
telescope, brought into focus on the ground glass; the 
usual dark slide with prepared photographic plate then 
substituted for it, exposed to the image of the sun, and 
developed, the telescope merely playing the part of the 
short brass tube, with its lenses, on the ordinary camera. 
There were, however, several difficulties to be overcome. 
It is an easy matter for a photographer to expose his sen- 
sitive plate for just the requisite length of time to the 
image of the object to be copied, by removing the cap, 
or dark cloth, from the lens and replacing it. He deals 
with seconds of time. But the comparatively inconceivably 
short time required, and allowed to fix the image of the sun, 
and consequent effect of minute differences of time, render 
such a leisurely method of exposure unavailable for the 
solar photographer. A rather complicated apparatus 
was devised to control this operation satisfactorily. With 
out a drawing a detailed description would hardly be in- 
telligible, but its general construction may be indicated. 
A brass slide, about three inches long, and about an inch 
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wide, was adapted to move smoothly in grooves between 
the eye piece, and the sensitive plate. In this slide a slit 
was made, transverse to its movement, one-fortieth of an 
inch wide. This slit was made to shoot past the eye 
piece, by means of one, or all, of three springs, readily at- 
tached, or detached, to regulate with nicety the time of 
exposure. A trigger held the slide in position, so as to 
prevent the image of the sun from falling upon the pre- 
pared plate. When all was ready a slight touch on the 
trigger released the slide, and, impelled by the springs, the 
slit flashed past the eye piece, the upper part of the slide 
covering the eye piece again, when it came to rest on a pin 
beneath. The passage of the slit occupied, probably, from the 
one-twentieth to one-fortieth of a second, and the light 
from the different parts of the image of the sun scarcely 
rested upon their part of the plate, the one-thousandth of a 
second, and yet in that time the image of the sun was 
impressed. Instantaneous as this may seem, it was found 
necessary, in addition, to cover a portion of the field glass 
of the telescope, (six inches in diameter), by placing a cap 
on it, with an opening of only two inches, in order to pre- 
vent an over exposure of the plate. This was done in 
preference to making the slit narrower, because light in 
passing through very narrow slits is diffracted, as physic- 
ists say, and the sun’s image would have been rendered 
indistinct. During the total phase, when the sun was ob- 
scured, and only the corona, and red flames were to be 
photographed, the light from which is comparatively,—or 
rather photographically,—feeble, it was found necessary 
to take the cap off of the objective, and expose the plate 
from six to sixteen seconds, by substitution of another 
slide with a large circular opening, held in position by 
another trigger, for the desired number of seconds. 

There is still another difficulity encountered in the use 
of an ordinary telescope for photography. The image 
formed on the ground glass, although beautiful, and well 
defined to the retina of the eye, is not so to the photo- 
graphic plate ;—it sees things ina different light. The 
eye is impressed principally by the yellow and red light, 
the photographic plate by the blue rays, or the invisible 
ones beyond. These different colored rays form images 
at different distances from the eye piece, that by the blue 
rays lying a little within that formed by the red and yellow. 
Ifthe photographic plate is placed where the visual image 
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is most distinct, the photographic image, which impresses 
it, will be indistinct. Ordinary photographic lenses are 
constructed with a view to correct this defect, and Mr. 
Rutherford, whose lunar photographs are unrivalled, had 
a lens constructed for his telescope for photographic work. 
We were not in a condition to have that done; the ob- 
jective at present with,the instrument being worth prob: 
ably two thousand dollars. But by placing the prepared 
plate a little nearer the eye pieve, than the point at which 
the visual image was most distinct, after repeated trials 
the place of the most distinct photographic image was 
very accurately determined, and marked. For several 
weeks before hand, experiments were made with the tele- 
scopes of the expedition, placed in position in West Phil- 
adelphia, until most satisfactory pictures of the sun were 
obtained, finely marked with the dark spots and bright 
faculae on his surface, and nicely graduated in tone from 
the central parts to the periphery. 

But whilst physicists, and chemists were concentrating 
the mental and physical toil of weeks upon investigations 
to be made during Totality, to which calculation assigned 
a duration at the most favorable points, of less than three 
minutes, the astronomer was hoping for a correction of 
the data upon which his calculations were founded,—to 
make for example a more accurate determination of that 
somewhat uncertain constant, the diameter of the moon. 
The exactness of the exact sciences rests primarily on facts 
of observation, and progress toward accuracy in the pre- 
diction of an eclipse, for example, could only attend in- 
creased accuracy of celestial data. No error is supposable 
in the computation of an eclipse, for mathematics, in the 
hands of a practical computer, is a practically perfect ma- 
chine else. The astronomer had determined by calculation 
the instant at which the black moon would begin to roll 
between the eye and the sun, and to him it was of great 
importance to know the magitude of the error of his pre- 
diction. He desired the exact time of the beginning of 
the eclipse, beginning of totality, end of totality, end of 
the eclipse. It is very difficult to notice the exact time 
at which the invisible moon, should touch the bright sun ; 
there is room for an error of the eye in detecting it, and 
the ear in noting the second. But, by taking several pho- 
tographs of the partial phases, and noting their times ac- 
curately, they can by subsequent measurement be used 
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for determining the instant of contact by calculation. An 
attempt was therefore made to gratify the astronomer, by 
eliminating the errors of eye, and ear; the photographic 
plate was substituted for the one, and an electric chrono- 
graph for the other. The trigger which released the slide 
to allow itto flash past the plate, asit did so, was mdea to send 
an electric current to register the instant of exposure, by a 
pen similar to a telegraph pen, on a fillet of paper, eside of 
the seconds’ marks made by another pen, tapped by an 
observer in charge of the chronometer. So accurate have 
been the results obtained in this way, that Prof. Pierce of 
Cambridge regards them as observations worthy of the 
highest confidence, and doubtless the previously adapted 
value for the diameter of the moon will be modified by 
them. The moon did not appear at the calculated time, 
being from five to ten seconds late, but the time calcula- 
ted from the photographs obtained at one place, agreed to 
the one-third of a second with the observed time; the ac- 
curacy of the observed time being due to a new and beau- 
tiful application of the Spectroscope for this purpose. 
The eye piece of the telescope was supplied with a reticule 
of two spider lines, at right angles to each other, which 
were adjusted respectively parallel and at right angles to 
the celestial equator, and being photographed with the sun, 
served to fix the position of the sun and the moon, and 
objects of interest on the margin of the sun. The perfec- 
tion of the arrangements was largely due to the scientific 
knowledge and skill of the celebrated optician Zentmayer 
of Philadelphia. 

Equipped with this instrument, and all necessary ac- 
cessories, the party was transported in a special car, 
furnished by the Pennsylvania R. R., to their destina- 
tion; sections similarly equipped having been dropped at 
Burlington, and Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. Upon our arrival, 
on Wednesday evening preceding the eclipse, we found a 
convenient shelter shed, with sliding roof, already erected, 
under instructions from Professor Coffin, of the Naval 
Bureau, on what will be hereafter known as Observatory 
Hill, about a mile north east of the city. Next day the 
telescope was set up on cross beams, firmly set in the 
ground. The clock-work, somewhat deranged by transpor- 
tation, was putin order. Cloudy weather set in on Thurs- 
day, and interfered with the proper adjustment of the in- 
strument; but, notwithstanding the depression caused by 
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the state of the weather, the work of preparation went on 
with apparently as much faith in clear weather asin the 
mathematical calculation; this unremitted work created 
an impression on the minds of many, that the astro- 
nomical party had some guarantee of fair weather. A 
~ gevere thunder storm on Friday morning, unroofed our 
shed, and in the evening, with sky overcast, we were in- 
quiring by telegraph in all directions the prospects of the 
weather, with no encouragement from the chat. The 
most harrassing thought was, that even an unexception- 
able eclipse might find us unprepared at the critical mo- 
ment, by reason of absence of clear sky for a few hours 
preceding the eclipse, to make the final adjustment. 
About four A. M. on Saturday, Polaris exhibited himself, 
but for an instant, to the observer on the look out for stars. 
The morning after dawn was full of promise mingled 
with doubt, but finally the clouds began to resolve, a dry 
wind set in from the East, by ten o’clock only threatening 
little clouds were floating about, and by noon not even a 
sentinel cloudlet remained above the horizon. Silently, 
and almost breathlessly, but busily, preparations were 
completed; the last touches made in the adjustment of the 
instruments; the chronograph, and batteries set up, and 
one pen connected with the camera, the other with the 
key on which seconds were to be tapped. Other obser- 
vers were busy with their particular preparations. An 
hour before the long expected moment all was in readi- 
ness. ‘There was a lull that called to mind, that preced- 
ing the clash of immense armies, as they lie before each 
other manceuvering for position. A few minutes before 
the calculated time of contact, every one was at his post; 
the time caller began his clear but monotonous count of 
the seconds, only interrupted by the click of the chrono- 
graph pen as it recorded them. The telescope was accu- 
rately directed to the sun, a sensitive plate placed in the 
camera, and all glasses raised to catch the first contact. 
Finally the merest trace of a dark object was seen to in- 
dent the margin of the sun. The camera trigger was 
touched, the slide flashed past, and clicked upon the sup- 
porting pin beneath, and the chronograph pen tapped the 
response, as it registered the instant. Plate after plate 
was exposed in quick succession, and developed in the 
dark room, until five were secured. Then exposures were 
made every ten minutes, until the rapidly dwindling solar 
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eresent indicated the approach of Totality. Four plate- 
holders were filled with prepared plates, and five other 
plates brought to the last stage of preparation. Three 
plates were quickly exposed to the rapidly vanishing sun, 
the third catching finely the last quivering line of the 
sun, cut up into liquid, bead-like fragments by the pro- 
jecting peaks of the lunar mountains. In a tenth of a 
second the phenomenon changed; as the last ray of pure 
sunlight, from Bailey’s Beads, as the fragments are 
called, disappeared, the transition to comparative darkness 
was sudden. The stars seemed to spring out with pecu- 
liar brilliancy, without their usual struggle through twi- 
light, but, superior to every other feature, in its impress 
on mind, and heart, the corona flashed forth in its inde- 
scribable beauty, extending far beyond the black central 
moon, of silvery whiteness, fibrous, slightly curled or 
twisted, like a cirrus cloud, reminding forcibly of a sud- 
den outburst of a grand aurora. ‘To the naked eye rose 
colored, approaching crimson, protuberances or tongues 
of flame studded the border of the moon, some seeming to 
indent it, as if voleanic eruptions on its surface. The un- 
usual light gave a ghastly illumination to the landscape, 
and birds fluttered by inatroubled way. Breathlesssilence 
reigned among the scientific observers, as well as others, 
who had crowded observatory hill, in spite of the police 
guard. All seemed awed. The facts of cause and pre- 
diction seemed lost. An irresistible feeling of helpless- 
ness, and desolation, or rather desertion, took hold of 
every one. The great sustaining orb of day, that for an 
hour had been dying away, seemed finally extinguished ; 
the rayless mass hung out in space, with the last flicker- 
ing outbursts of light in the corona and protuberances 
preceding final darkness. “Great Pan is dead” seemed 
audible in the air, and written on the weird scene. But 
this was the time for full, and accurate observation. But 
human senses, unreliable at best, in presence of such a 
phenomenon, with a consciousness of extremely limited 
time, almost fail. The most self-possessed become con- 
fused. Without instrumental aids, such as have been al- 
luded to, it is easy to comprehend, why a Total Hclipse 
of the sun should remain a wonder, and nothing more. 
We can almost pardon De la Rue for mentally registering 
a vow, as he was obliged to turn, from a sense of duty, 
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from sucha sight, to the prosy, practical work of photor 
graphing it, that he would never take part in such obser~ 
vations again, except as a mere untrammeled observer; # 
resolution which, to the regret of all, he has strictly kept. 

The cap was hastily removed, a slide with circular 
opening substituted for the one with the slit, plates were 
exposed respectively six, twelve and sixteen seconds, the 
fourth, after a few seconds’ exposure, caught the first rays 
of the reappearing sun. A joyous feeling of relief suc- 
ceeded the previous depression, which manifested itself 
in merry chatter and even loud applause. This was how- 
ever no time for relaxation by the photographic corps. 
The astronomer desired negatives near this contact. The 
cap and previous slide were quickly restored, five nega- 
tives were rapidly taken, then others more leisurely, until the 
final contact was near, when, by rapid exposures, the last 
faint indentation by the moon was obtained and our two 
hours’ work ended,—the eclipse was with the past. Withthe 
absence of the stimulus we began to feel the exhaustion 
of the travel, labour and anxiety of the past week, but the 
labor of taking down and repacking the instruments was. 
light compared with the adjustment of them under the de- 
pressing circumstances. It must be confessed that we 
were disappointed to find that wé had obtained only four 
negatives of Totality, but closer study of them, and ac- 
counts of similar parties have rendered us more than 
satisfied with our results. And as parties homeward bound 
crossed each other’s paths a hasty comparison of exper- 
ience showed an all-pervading feeling of satisfaction. 

Space forbids a recapitulation even of facts, much more 
of deductions from them. In time, a full report will be 
published under auspices of the Naval Bureau by the 
government. In the meantime every scientific Journal, 
domestic and foreign has its quantum of Eclipse notes. 
The various reports, official and informal, in the September 
and October numbers of the Franklin Institute Journal, 
are especially satisfactory. 

The photographs give only traces, many indeed noth- 
ing, of the corona. It does not impress the photographic 
plate readily. The red prominences are indicated by 
white markings on the margin of the moon, sometimes 
indenting it. Glass copies only are adapted to the ren- 
dering of the full details of the negatives, but the paper 
prints, exposed for sale, exhibit some prominences with 
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spreading branches at the top, as might be expected in a 
rapidly rotating cloud-mass—incandescent in this case, 
throwing off sprays in all directions. The spectroscope 
by the bright lines, which it detected in their light, declares 
them to be gaseous—mainly hydrogen, but the different 
lines, not yet fully interpreted, in different prominences, 
indicate a probable variation of kind and quantity of ele- 
ments in them. Some were pointed, jutting out like the 
Aiguilles of the Alps—some, seventy thousand miles high, 
others seem to cling to the border of the sun, others to 
lie loosely like a rolling cloud-mass stretching hundred 
thousand miles, with, here and there, portions wholly de- 
tached fromthe sun. The latest view regards all these 
rosy masses as local aggregations of a gaseous envelope of 
the sun, called the chromosphere. The sun then would con- 
sist of a nucleus, intensely heated to be sure, but of feeble, 
radiating power, surrounded by a photosphere of high 
radiating power, constituting what we see and measure as 
the sun, most probably liquid or solid matter, but, as re- 
cent investigations show, possibly gaseous; upon it rests the 
chromosphere toa height vafying, generally, from three 
thousand to eight thousand miles, except where elevated 
into prominences, and far beyond this, about a million of 
miles, extends the true atmosphere of the sun. This latter 
was supposed to cause the corona, by reflecting the light of 
the obscured sun, but the fact of the polarization of its light, 
upon which this hypothesis rested, has not been substan- 
tiated by use of better polariscopes in the recent eclipse, 
whilst the spectroscope, by the discovery of bright lines, 
singularly coincident with those of the Aurora of April 
15th, 1869, suggests that the corona has an electrical origin 
and is a permanent Aurora, connected with the sun, only 
visible when his bright light is cut off by the interposed 
moon. Sun spots, and faculae are variously explained ; 
the former as rents in the luminous photosphere by up- 
ward, or downward, rush of gaseous matter; the latter as 
portions of the photosphere thrown high up into the atmos- 
phere, and consequently losing less light by its absorp- 
tive power. 

The indentation of the moon by the prominences, and 
the marked increase of brightness, in the pictures of the 
partial phase, of the edge of the sun nearest the moon, a 
fact before noticed, but not decidedly enough to withstand 
explanation by the word subjective, hint at a lunar atmos- 
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phere, in spite of long admitted facts to the contrary. These 
photographs also, when slightly magnified by a reading 
lens, show beautifully, that the edge of the moon projected 
on the sun is not smooth, but jagged by the projecting 
peaks, that ultimately give rise to Bailey’s Beads. The 
improvement produced by mounting the pictures as stereo- 
scopic slides, as has been done, is due solely to the magnify- 
ing power of the lenses, as all the conditions necessary for 
true stereoscopic effect are wanting ; and single pictures 
will, therefore, produce a like eftect, if magnified. 

These few facts will illustrate the nature of the obser- 
vations, and deductions from them, and, it is hoped, serve 
the general reader, in some measure, as an introductory 
to the fuller reports upon this subject. 


ARTICLE XI. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Epistle of Paul to the Romans. By J. P. Lange, D. D. and 
Rey. F. R. Fay ; Translated from the German by J. F. Hurst, D. D. 
With additions by P. Schaff, D. D., and Rev. M. B. Riddle. New 
York: Charles Scribner & Co. Eyery Christian scholar should re- 
joice that this great Biblical work, which has engaged the services 
of some of the best scholars in Kurope and America, and which com- 
bines the results of the most careful exegetical investigation, is pro- 
gressing so rapidly towards a saccessful completion. The amount 
of labor expended upon its preparation can be readily seen from a 
brief inspection of its pages. This is the eighth volume in the series, 
and is in every respect worthy of its predecessors ; it is a mine of 
wealth, rich, complete, exhaustive and suggestive. The Exegetical 
and Doctrinal parts of the volume were prepared by Dr. Lange, and 
the Homilctical selections by his son-in-law, Rev. F. R. Fay. The 
translation is by Dr. Hurst and Rev. M. B. Riddle, who have intro- 
duced some valuable matter. The preliminary chapters present a 
sketch of St. Paul, the character of the Pauline Epistles, with a his- 
tory of that to the Romans, its interpretation, occasion, purpose, 
time and place of composition, its contents, and the authority upon 
which each statement is made, also a catalogue of the literature in 
this Hpistle. There are important additions to the work by Dr. 
Schaff, who with ripe scholarship unites, in a high degree, Christian 
simplicity and an eminently devout spirit. 

History of the Church in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. 
By K. R. Hagenbach, D. D., Professor of Theology in the Universi- 
ty of Basle. Translated from the last German edition with additions. 
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By Rev. John F. Hurst, D. D. Vol. 1. New York : Charles Scribner 
& Co. Dr. Hagenbach, as a writer, is well-known in this country. In 
his sentiments he is evangelical, occupying the same theological po- 
sition as Tholuck, Julius Miller and Dorner in opposition to Rationa- 
listic tendencies, and in his special department, belonging to the 
school brought into existence by Neander, that prince among Church 
historians. The work, however, can searcely be called a History of 
the Church. Ii is rather a history of the leaders of theological opin- 
lon and of philosophy as connected with theology, and that mainly 
confined to the author’s own country. England receives very little 
consideration, and the Church in America is entirely ignored. This 
work is less thorough and profound than the History of Dogmatics, 
yet it is very attractive and of great value. The sketches of Fred- 
erick the Great, Semler, Zinzendorf, Herder, Bengel and others are 
graphic and interesting. 

History of the Reformation in Europe, in the time of Calvin. By J. 
H. Merle D’Aubigne, D. D. Vol. V. New York : Robert Carter and 
Brothers. Few works are more interesting and instructive than the 
productions of this venerable author, who here presents, us with the 
tenth volume of the History of the Reformation, The volume before 
us is devoted to England under Henry VII, Geneva and Ferrara; 
and discusses that important period, with its thrilling incidents and 
vast interests, skiHully and judiciously, with its usual freshness and 
vigor of style. 

Discourses on Truth. Delivered in the Chapel of the South Caro- 
lina College. By James H. Thornwell, D. D., President and Chap- 
lain. New York: Robert Carter & Bros. In seven discourses to 
young men, the author discusses the ethical system of the Bible, the 
love of truth, sincerity, faithfulness, vows and consistency. Dr. 
Thornwell was regarded in his day as a great preacher, and, although 
he has passed away, his words will not soon be forgotten. 

The Shepherd of Israel: or Ulustrations of the Inner Life. By 
Duncan Maceregor, M. A., New York: Robert Carter & Bros. 
This volume contains sixteen discourses on practical subjects, such 
as the Shepherd of Israel, from which the book takes its title, the 
Unknown Way and the Known Guide, the Fiery Trial, the Won- 
ders of the Bible and Times of Refreshing, discussed in the author’s 
usual earnest and devout spirit. 

Briedrich Wilhelm Krummacher. An Autobiography. Hdited by 
his daughter. Translated by Rev. M.G. Easton. With a Preface 
by Professor Cairns. New York: Robert Carter & Bros. This is a 
volume of peculiar attractions, containing not the mere detail of in- 
cident, connected with the life of a prominent divine, but abounding 
in historical information of the times and illustration of the various 
philosophical systems taught in the Universities, with pictures of 
domestic life, presented in a familar and animated style. The vol- 
ume is adorned with a photograph of the author. 

Sorrow. By Rey. John Reid. New York: Robert Carter & Bros. 
This work contains meditations on the characteristics and causes of 
Sorrow, with examples from many points of views, treated with much 
tenderness and beauty, sometimes with originality and force, exhibi- 
ting great familiarity with human experience, and written in the 
style of deliberate observation. if 

The Bible in Spain; or the Journeys, Adventures and Imprison- 
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ments of an Englishman in an Attempt to circulate the Scriptures on 

the Peninsula. By George Borrows. New York: Robert Carter & 

Bros. We read this volume more than twenty years ago, and the 

pleasure of its perusal is increased by the important events, which 

have recently transpired in Spain, where the author lived five years, 

and some of the fruits of whose labors are, at the present day, ap- 
arent. 

Puul the Preacher: or a Popular and Practical Exposition of his 
Discourses and Speeches, as recorded in the Acts of the Apostles. 
By John Eadie, D. D., LL. D. New York: Robert Carter & Bros. 
The author is Professor of Biblical Literature in the U. P. Church 
and is well known as the compiler of the best edition of Cruden’s 
Concordance. In this volume, he shows himself a vigorous writer 
and an earnest preacher, and, in his endeavors to explain and apply 
the words of the great apostle, he omits all technical exegesis, min- 
ute criticism, and the citation of authorities, simply giving results 
and aiming to press the truth on the attention and conscience. 

The Martyrs, Heroes and Bards of the Scottish Covenant. By George 
Gilfillan, M. A. New York: Robert Carter & Bros. The author, 
with his marked peculiarities, in this volume, gives the reader a brief 
and interesting narrative of the Scottish Covenant, its history and the 
character of its principal actors, with a practicai application of the 
subject to the great questions of the day. 

Shining Light. By the author of Memorials of Captain Hedley 
Vicars. New York: Robert Carter & Bros. As the title indicates, 
the little work is of a religious character, and is full of earnest 
thoughts:and striking incidents, illustrative of the general theme of 
Christian consecration and usefulness. 

Scripture Manual, or Religious Exercises for the Morning and 
Evening of each Day in the Month. For Academies, Schools and 
Private Families! By N. C. Brooks, LL. D. Phila.: Claxton 
Remsen & Haffelfinger. Sabbath School Manual, or Religious Ex- 
ercises for the Morning and Evening of each Sabbath in the Year. 
For the use of Sabbath Schools and Private Families. By N, C. 
Brooks, LL. D. Phila.: Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. These 
are two little Manuals neatly arranged, consisting of prayers, hymns 
and appropriate texts, suitable for reading aloud in the school-room 
or the family, for both of which objects they are admirably adapted. 
They will be found of value to teachers and parents, and to all who 
would inculcate upon the youthful mind the cardinal truths of 
Christianity. 

Emanuel ; or the Titles of Christ: Their Teaching and Consolation. 
By Octavius Winslow, D. D. The Tree of Life ; its Shade Poul 
and Repose. By Octavius Winslow, D. D. Philadelphia: Claxton: 
Remsen & Haffelfinger. Both of these volumes are written in the 
interests of practical religion. They are evangelical, earnest and 
devotional. ? 

The Dying Saviour and the Gipsy Girl. By Marie Sibree. A fflic- 
tion; or the Refiner watching ihe Drache ee Rey. Charles LE 
ford. The Secret Disciple, encouraged to avow his Master. By Rev. 
ve Watson. Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. These are delight- 
ful little books, presenting sound views of religious truth in a pleas- 
ing style aud designed to enlighten the mind and impress the heart. 

The Apocalypse. A series of Special Lectures on the Revelation 
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of Jesus Christ, with Revised Text. By J. A. Seiss, D. D. Vol. 1 
Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co. “The Lutheran Book Store. 
These Lectures sixteen in number on the first seven chapters of Rev- 
elation, already favorably noticed in the Quarterly, are here gathered 
ih an elegant volume of four hundred and fifty-four pages, and con- 
tain the author’s peculiar views, fearlessly and forcibly presented. 
Although we dissent from many of the interpretations, his position is 
always maintained with great ability, and his arguments often difficult 
to answer. It is a valuable volume, and worthy of the attention of 
those who adopt or reject the author’s views. 

Outlines of New Testament History for Youth. Phila. Lutheran 
Board of Publication. Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. This book, 
written by Rey. G. F. Maclear, is designed as a companion to the 
Old Testament History already noticed with-favor in the Quarterly. 
It consists of three books, and embraces the discussion of the follow- 
ing points: (1.) The Connection between the Old and New Testa- 
ments; (2.) The Gospel History ; (3.) The Apostolic History. 
We desire again to commend the efforts of the Lutheran Board, and 
sincerely desire that their services may be appreciated by the whole 
Church. 

Tom Harding and his Friends. By Nellie Eyster. With illustra- 
tions. Philadelphia: Duffield Ashmead. This is the fourth vol- 
ume of the Sunny Hour Series by a most excellent Christian woman, 
a member of one of our Lutheran churches in Harrisburg, who with 
her fine descriptive powers, knows how to interest children. Thomas 
Harding, is a Harrisburg lad, who goes South in a United States 
steamer, and in the attractive narrative, are depicted the novel scenes 
which meet the eye of the hero, and the strength of his Christian 
principle. It is a good book, and is worthy of a wide circulation. 

Bessie at School. By Joanna H. Matthews. New York: Ro- 
bert Carter & Bros. The Fifth of this interesting series owes its 
origin to the interest which its predecessors awakened. The an- 
thoress is doing a work of great value for the youthful reader by pre- 
senfing, in her successful descriptions, the power of the truth upon 
the hearts of little children. ‘‘Bessie’s Travels’’ will complete the 
series. 

Little Drops of Rain. By the author of Nell’s Mission. New York: 
Robert Carter & Bros. This is a charming little story, not only 
beautifully written, but inculcating practical lessons of duty, and il- 
lustrating the happiness, which results from doing good. 

Songs of Gladness for the Sabbath School. Containing Music and 
Hymns, suited to over thirty purely Sabbath School Occasions. Also 
a choice selection of Prayer-meeting and Choir Tunes with over one 
hundred of the choicest old standard Hyms. By J. HK. Gould. 
Philadelphia: J. C. Garrigues & Co. This volume, which is de- 
signed for all Christian denominations, and has been introduced into 
some of our prominent Sunday Schools, unites two very important 
features—beautiful music in connection with appropriate words. 

Discourses on Various Occasions. By the Rey. Father Hyacinthe. 
Translated by Rev. Leonard W. Bacon. With a Biographical Sketch. 
New York: G. P. Putman & Son. This is a most interesting vol- 
ume, embracing discourses on social and religious subjects, indica- 
ting a high degree of intellectual power and culture, united with a 
generous sympathetic nature and genuine eloquence by one who ig 
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deserving of the interest he has awakened in our land, and who, al- 
though he still professes to be a Catholic, has certainly none of the 
Romanism of Rome in his composition. The Biographical Sketch 
of Father Wyacinthe, or Charles Loyson, as is his real name, is 
quite interesting as well as the excellent Hssay appended on “Men and 
and Parties in the Catholic Church in France,’ by Rev. Edward de 
Pressense. The volume also contains a portrait of the eloquent 
preacher. , 

The Veil Lifted: or the Romance and Reality of Convent Life. 
Boston: Henry Hoyt. Every revelation of convent life, which cor- 
rectly portrays the fearful influence of the cruel system, and leads 
to a proper apprehension of its evils, is of value. The book before 
us gives a graphic portraiture of the sufferings of those who have 
become the victims of a delusion, and have yielded to its iron rule. 
Whilst the anonymous character of the publication is not so. satis- 
factory, we believe the statements, corroborated as they are by 
other writers, are reliable, and the book will do good. 

Mental Philosophy ; embracing the three departments of the In- 
tellect, Sensibilities and Will. By Thomas C. Upham, D. D. In 
two volumes. New York: Harper and Brothers. This is a re- 
vised edition of what, for many years, was very favorably known as 
a text-book on the subject. It is a systematic and popular exhi- 
bition of the Scotch system of mental philosophy, although it can 
scarcely be regarded as fully equal to the progress of the science. 
The author is too earnest a disciple of Locke, and fails to give suf- 
ficient prominence to the elaborate investigations of Hamilton, 
Mill, McCosh, Hopkins, Haven, Porter and other more recent 
writers on the subject. The discussions, although neither profound 
nor exhaustive, are clear, pleasing and instructive, and the illustra- 
trations of the more obvious truths are numerous and apt. The 
ce is well adapted to those, who are commencing the study of the 

cience. 

The History of Rome. By Theodore Mummsen. Translated with 
the Author’s sanction and additions by Rev. W. P. Dickson, Ig D. 
With a Preface by Dr. Leonhard Schmitz. New edition in four 
volumes. Vol. I. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. This a 
beautiful edition of a work, pronounced by the ablest critics as the 
best history of Rome. It is carefully written, independent and 
thorough in its researches, exact and graphic in its style, and 
worthy of the high reputation, which Dr. Mummsen enjoys, as the 
finest scholar, now living in these departments of historical research. 
It is one of the best contributions the present century has given to 
the literature of history. 

Ancient States and Hmpires, for Colleges and Schools. By John 
Lord, LL. D. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. The contents 
of the volume are embraced in two books: (1.) The period an- 
terior to the Abolition of the Monarchy ; (2.) From the Abolition 
of the Monarchy in Rome to the Union of Italy, and in the discus- 
sions is briefly presented the God of History in those great move- 
ments, referred to in the Scriptures, so often ignored in our secular 
histories. ‘The work is a symmetrical and substantial condensation 
of the subject and, although designed chiefly for schools, will be 
found useful for reference to more cultivated readers, The author 
is throughly acquainted with the ground over which he travels, and 
writes with great clearness and force. 
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The Pictorial Field Book of the War of 1812; or Illustrations by 
Pen and Pencil of the History, Biography, Scenery, Relics and 
Traditions of the Last War for American Independenee. By’ Ben- 
son J. Lossing. New York: Harper & Brothers. The author, in 
the preparation of this work, visited every place of historic interest 
connected with the War of 1812, making himself familiar with the 
topography and incidents of the battle-field, gaining information 
from the actors in its scenes, and gathering everything of special 
value, not found in books, that could illustrate his subject. The 

ictorial feature of Lossing’s works is unique, and gives to them ad- 

itional value and interest. There are nearly nine hundred engrav- 
ings, chiefly from original sketches by the author, of portraits, maps 
and engravings admirably executed and constituting a history in 
themselves. It is a very attractive volume, abounding with inci- 
dent and anecdote, and unfolding one of the most difficult of our 
early national conflicts. 

Jafe of Jefferson Davis, with a Secret History of the Southern Con- 
federacy, gathered behind the scenes in Richmond. By Edward A. 
Pollard. National Publishing Co. Philadelphia, etc. This work is 
full of information, relating to the leading Southern characters in 
the late Civil War, in connection with Jefferson Davis, and the in- 
trigues of his administration by one who was closely associated with 
him, and who, as a journalist, had abundant opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with his character. To him the author ascribes 
the failure of the Confederacy. The work forms an interesting con- 
tribution to the literature of the Rebellion. 

The Intelligence of Animals, with Illustrative Anecdotes. From 
the French of Menault. Adventures on the Great Hunting Grounds 
of the World. By Victor Meunier. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner & Co. These are both interesting volumes in the seriés of Serib- 
ner’s Illustrated Wonders, to which we have before directed atten- 
tion. In the first are given facts and incidents from original sources 
and the writings of eminent naturalists, designed as illustrations of 
intelligence in the animal creation. The second contains the adven 
tures of the hunting field in every part of the globe with curious 
anecdotes of the animals themselves. 

A Collection of the Proverbs of all Nations, Compared, Explained 
and Illustrated. By Walter K. Kelly. Andover: Warren F. 
Draper. The object of this book is to provide a collection of pro- 
verbs, adapted to general use. They are, for the most part, taken 
from British sources, and are arranged, according to their import 
and affinity, with translations of their principal equivalents in other 
languages, the originals being generally appended in foot-notes. 
Proverbs are so intimately connected with all human interests and 
with the very texture of a written literature, that such a work aos 
this will be found of permanent value. 

Mathematical Dictionary and Cyclopedia of Mathematical Sciences. 
By Charles Davies, LL. D. and William G. Peck, A. M. A. §, 
Barnes & Co. New York and Chicago. Dy. Davies is well known 
as one of the most accomplished mathematicians in the country, and 
Prof. Peck has been, for some time, engaged in giving instruction in 
the United States’ Military Academy at’ West Point. We have been 
much interested in the work, presenting, as it does, in a condensed 
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form, definitions of all the terms employed in mathematics, an 
analysis of each branch and a general view of the whole subject, and 
we are sure the practical man will find it a useful compendium fo 
reference. 
. The First Six Books of Virgil’s Aineid, with explanatory notes, a 
Lexicon and Map ; together with an Appendix, containing Dr. 8. H. 
Taylor’s Questions on Virgil, and a Metrical Index. By Edward 
Searing, A. M., Professor of Latin in Milton College, Wisconsin. 
A.S. Barnes & Co. New York & Chicago. The preparation of the 
work originated in the wants of the Editor's own pupils, and, in its re- 
sults, presents some very attractive features. ‘The notes are concise 
and adapted to the object ; and the whole plan of the work is such 
as to advance the pupil, and to awaken an interest in classical study, 
in whose value, as a means of higher education, we have, with the 
Editor, an abiding faith. 

A Practical Iniroduction to Latin Composition. For Schools and 
Colleges. By Albert Harkness, LL. D. Professor in Brown Univer- 
sity. New York: D. Appleton & Co. This is a most excellent 
work, in its plan, arrangement, and execution. It is philosophical, 
simple, concise and comprehensive, well fitted to awaken an interest 
in the study of the Latin language, and to promote the cause of 
classical learning. Throughout the book there are evidences of 
accurate scholarship, and of a through acquaintance with the wants 
of the pupil. 

The neid of Virgil. With Explanatory Notes. By Thomas 
Chase, Professor in Haverford College. Caw Jalii Caesaris Com- 
mentarit de Bello Gallico. By George Stuart, A. M., Prof. of Latin 
in Central High School of Phil. Select Orations of Marcus Tullius 
Cicero. With Explanatory Notes. By George Stuart A. M. The 
Works of Horace, edited with explanatory notes by Thomas Chase, 
A. M. Philadelphia: Eldredge & Bro. This classical series is ad- 
mirably adapted to the purposes of instruction. The notes are concise 
and judicious, furnishing just the amount of help the pupil requires, 
whilst the size of the book, the clearness and beauty of the type, and 
‘the price at which the volumes can be procured, render the series a 
desirable one for introduction into our schools. 

Manual Latin Grammar. Prepared by W. F. Allen, A. M., Pro- 
fessor of Ancient Languages and History in the University of Wis- 
consin und H. Allen, Cambridge, Mass. Latin. Lessons adapted to 
the Manual Latin Grammar. Boston: Edward Ginn. We are much 
pleased with the plan and execution of both these volumes. The 
authors by their labors have rendered great service to the cause 
of classical learning. The Grammar has marked excellencies. It 
embraces the general principles of the language, expressed in clear 
and accurate language, and in a compass brief, yet sufficiently ample 
to meet the wants of the pupil in the earlier stages of his course. 

Plain Educational Talks with Teachers and Parents. By Albert 
N. Raub, A. M. Philadelphia. Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 
This is not a scientific treatise; it is simply what its title indicates, 
but the important and practical views it offers are worthy the intel- 
ligent attention of parents and teachers. It is an acceptable ad- 
dition to the literature of the subject. 
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The article of Justification by Faith is an able, profound 
and carefully discriminating exposition of the great doc- 
trine of the Reformation. Communion with God is a 
fervent and graceful article, full of the spirit of its theme. 
Ecclesiastical Purity is an able and clear discussion,. 
Daniel and his Prophecies is a very interesting and in- 
structive article. The Relation of the Text is pleasant and 
readable, both for its information and suggestions. Patrick 
Henry isa charming sketch of the great orator of our 
heroic age, whose life seems more like a romance than a 
reality. The contents of the October number of the 
Review are unusually able, varied and valuable.—Luth- 
eran Observer. , 

The October number of the Quarterly has elements of 
a very high character. Its articles are marked by a 
pleasant variety. They are all readable, and some of 
them are highly valuable as studies. The leading article 
on “Justification by Faith” indicates the diligent student, 
‘the apt teacher. It may be read by any person of Chris- 
tian sentiments with pleasure and profit. The article on 
the “Sabbath Question,” may truly be called a study. We 
commend ‘it for its many excellencies. ‘Daniel and his 
Prophecies” is particularly attractive for its freshness, its 
devotion, and for the deep interest which it throws around 
the character of the illustrious prophet. The other ar- 
ticles are valuable. We congratulate Dr. Stoever upon 
his editorial success.— Lutheran and Missionary. 

The Hvangecal Quarterly Review for October is an ex- 
cellent number. It opens with an elaborate essay on 
Justification by Faith. The discussion of the glorious 
theme is masterly, and the spirit is admirable, rendering 
the essay a most valuable contribution to our Lutheran 
Theology. ‘The second article is another scholarly pro- 
duction, which the Church will welcome with eratitude. 
In addition to these, there are articles, all of which com- 
bine to make this number of the Quarterly a thing of de- 
ae delight.— Lutheran Standard. 

e again call the attention of our Southren 
be very ably edited Review of our Church Sea 
“ysitor. 

The Hvangelical Quarterly Review for October has a 
long discussion of the Sabbath Question, in its bearings 
upon the faith and life of the Church, Dr. Sprague’s mas: 
terly address upon the Life and Character of Patrick 
Henry, and other subjects of a-religious and interes ’’ 
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ARTICLE I. 


GOD’S CARE OF HIS CHURCH AS EXHIBITED IN THE 
REFORMATION.* 


By M. Vatenttnz, D. D., President of Pennsylvania College. 


The strong care of the Divine Love over the Chirch is 
most strikingly assured in the words of the Redeemer: 
“The gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” Full pro- 
tection is forever guaranteed. Jesus saw that the Church 
He was founding on His own atonement, would be tried 
both by the power and treachery of the counsels adopted 
against it in the gates of hell, sometimes drenched in the 
violence of wrath, sometimes imperiled amid the fair de- 
ceits of unsuspected strategy. But God from above is 
mightier than power and treachery from beneath. The 
first and plainest idea of the promise is assured safety. 
But it is the safety which Love pledges and gives. He 
that touches the Church touches the apple of Jehovah's 
eye. Itis in the centre of His heart, and therefore, can- 


*Piscourse, on the Anniversary of the Reformation, delivered im 
the College Church, Gettysburg, Oct. 31, 1869. 
Vou. XXI. No. 82. 21 
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not be plucked from His hand: Thus the passage be- 
comes a disclosure of the sure guardianship of God’s love 
over His Church. In this sense, we wish to apply it. 
Never, perhaps, was there a more striking illustration of 
it, than in the Reformation. Never, probably, as during 
the six long, dark centuries preceding, had the steady, 
artful malice of the gates of hell seemed so near prevailing 
against the Church. Never, more signally than in the 
Refotmation, did Love lift up a banner against the adver- 
sary ; and, against the violence. of wrath and power, bear 
itfon to victory. 

In this divine care of the Church, as exhibited in that 
blessed interposition, there are three prominent features, 
to which attention must be called. They may be marked 
as its Providential, its Doctrinal, and its Practical aspects. 
In these three points, the divine promise has received 
most striking illustration. : 


I. ITS PROVIDENTIAL ASPECT. 


In the peculiar combination of external providences, 
concurring in the accomplishment of the Reformation, 
there is a marked display of God’s careful love. An apoc- 
alypse of His love may be given in the dealings of. His 
providence as truly as in acts of redemption. These deal- 
ings are, in fact, points of its outshining, to which He calls 
the view of men :—‘Behold I,”—in the ordering of provi- 
dence,—‘will make them of the Synagogue of Satan, 
which say they are Jews, but are not, to come and worhip 
before thy feet, and to know that I have loved thee.” Rev. 
3:9. ithe 

Full of God as History is, few events in its annals: pre- 
sent more manifest and striking displays of His ruling 
providence than the Reformation, Few periods have 
been so full of the signs of His guiding presence. As 
plainly as in Israel’s march from the brick-yards of On, 
through sea and wilderness, under God’s pillar of fire 
and cloud, did His hand appear in this deliverance. It 
shines all through it. In every movement and at every 
turn, in the separate acts, and in their varied combinations, 
involutions, and evolutions, in all the stirring and sublime 
procession of its great events, the proof of His guiding 
arm of care is seen flashing out. While the ship was 
laboring through the storm and waves, He who sits.on 
the throne, with all power in His hands, was holding the 
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helm, to bring it out under clear sky, and on peaceful -sea. 
A few particulars will best illustrate. 

1. Jt ts seen in the needful antecedent preparation for 
the work. Sudden and abrupt as that religious revolution 
seems to have been, and really was, God had long been 
preparing the way, and marshaling the agencies and forces 
for its accomplishment. Epochs of history are not im- 
mediately and sharply sundered from each other, but the 
later usually has its causes in the earlier, and in turn, be- 
comes the soil in which the succeeding is rooted. As 
confluent streams look to the formation of the river, the 
bending lines of many events were pointing to this grand 


religious restoration. Providence had brought the errors - 


and corruptions of the Church into glaring and painful 
disclosure, and awakened a deep longing tor a reformation. 
The consciously felt need of a disenthralling and purifying 
change had been long and urgently announcing itself. 
There was a profound impulse to throw off the burden; 
and the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries have been 
marked on the pages of history, as a period of frequent 
reformatory effort. The sighs of anxious hearts were 
heard in heaven, and incipient endeavors began to break 
the quiet of many parts of Christendom. England, France, 
Germany, and Italy had been made to feel the agitating 
movements which heralded the coming deliverance. Such 
men as Wickliffe at Oxford, Wesel at Erfurt, Huss and 
Jerome at Prague, and Savonarola at Florence, were sent 
as fore-runners of the fulness of the appointed time—John 
Baptists, to prepare the way. These Reformers before 
the Reformation failed; for the times were not yet ripe. 
But their labors, and martyr-blood helped to ripen them. 

Along with this, was the revival of learning, out of the 
intellectual degeneracy and decay of the Middle Ages, 
opening anew the treasures of classical and scholastic 
lore, and awakening literary and philosophical pursuits. 
The Art of Printing, invented in 1440, seems to have been 
just sent by Heaven, to scatter these fruits of learning 
‘among the nations, and to fall into the hands of the Re- 
formers, to enlighten the earth from the Bible, and carry 
on the conflict of truth with the powers of error and 
darkness. This revival of learning, together with the art. 
of printing, provided philological, philosophical, and gen- 
eral knowledge, without which the faithful interpretation 
and translation of the Scriptures, the needed revision of 
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dogmatic theology, and the rapid enlightenment of the 
popular mind, and enlisting of the popular heart, which 
marked the Reformation, could hardly have been success- 
fully accomplished. Such men\as Agricola, Reuchlin, and 
Erasmus appear to have been sent to collect the scattered 
materials, for the reconstruction of the temple of sacred 
knowledge. Circumstances were moving into readiness. 
In unmistakeable clearness, God was guiding the varied 
procession of events, in straight, sharp lines, to the hour 
when he would put a divine commission into the hands of 
Luther. 

2. An item, in this providential aspect, 1s seen in the prep- 
aration of Luther. When God has a special work to be 
done, he provides and prepares the instrument for it. A 
Noah for a witness to the antediluvians and rescue of the 
race by the Ark—a Moses for the deliverance of an en- 
slaved nation—a Samson for judgment on Philistine tribes 
—a David for the service of song in the house of the 
Lord—a Paul for the grand missionary labor in the infant 
Church—all this method is continued in a Luther for the 
Reformation. When God’s love for his Church called for 
a successful Reformer, his providence and training proévi- 
ded one. 

Bringing Luther’s early life under the light of his ap- 
pointed mission, it is seen to be full of the planning and 
moulding care of God. From the very first, God plainly 
said of him, as he said of Saul of Tarsus, ‘He zs a chosen 
vessel unto me.” His youth was cast into hardships, but 
they could not repress him, or arrest his course. They 
were the early burdens, by carrying which, his soul was to 
develop the muscle and nerve of a couquering strength. 
He who charged the waters of the Nile not to destroy Mo- 
ses, gave charge to the waves of time, on which Luther’s 
early life was cast. The selection of a reformer from the 
hardy race of miners among the hills of Hisleben, his 
compulsory songs, in which he came into victory over the 
privation and hardships of his school days, the diversion 
of his mind from Jurisprudence to Theology, by the sud- 
den death of his friend Alexis, his deep conviction of sin 
by the Holy Spirit, who is sent to convince of it, the se- 
vere discipline and instructive experiment of mistaken 
monastic life, the throwing into his way of the long hid- 
den Word of God, the intense spiritual conflicts, and the 
profound spiritual experiences, through which God brought 
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him into a clear and stable apprehension of the way of sal- 
vation and the truths of the gospel, the imbedding in his 
deep soul of the great heart-doctrine of the cross—justifi- 
cation by faith—the insight given him of the corruptions 
of Rome, by sending him there to look into the home- 
workings of the “mystery of iniquity,’—all these things 
exhibit the clear and direct lines of Providential prepara- 
tion and guidance for his appointed work. God thus 
brought him out into a clear view of Christianity, and it 
lay before him as a newly discovered land, through which 
he was to lead the way of others. In the endowments 
and training of his co-laborers, and the correlation of their 
intellectual and spiritual characteristics to their assigned 
and necessary parts in the great work, the same Provi- 
dence is manifest. Whilsts the faltering mildness of Me- 
lanchthon, for instance, would have disqualified him for 
pressing on the leading, aggressive movement, yet, in mu- 
tua] co-operation with the impetuous ardor of Luther, his 
gentleness and culture added elements of safety and 
strength to the sublime revolution. But, in the training 
of Luther himself, as the unquestioned leader in the great 
work, we have sufficient illustration of the point, of which 
we speak. In the reformation of this chief Reformer, the 
whole Refermation had been carried on in miniature, and 
all its fundamental principles and hfe had been given. 
The same Providence that prepared the times, most mar- 
velously provided and fitted the agent for the ordained 
work. 

3. A most striking feature of this providential care ts seen 
in the combination of varied national and governmental cir- 
cumstances, by which the movement was protected, from its 
beginning to its accomplishment, from the power and macha- 
nation of tts enemies. This is illustrated in a number of 
particulars: ; : 

(1) In its very commencement, a loving Providence is 
seen, affording it the counsel and protection of the Elector, 
Frederick the Wise Few princes have been so prudent, 
just, and firm in trying circumstances. Rarely has history 
presented one who could have met the emergency so well. 
His establishment of the University of Wittenberg, not 
only showed his noble love of learning, but founded the 
seat of the Reformer’s power. All through the early per- 
ils of the Reformation, his unyielding determination and 
favor raised a bulwark about the person and work of Lu- 
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ther and his co-laborers. Neither the displeasure of Pope. | 


nor Emperor could break the strength of the shield 
which he held outstretched for the evangelical cause.. 
Surely God was kind, and his providence was clear, in 
giving the power and wisdom of such a prince for the 
sheltering of the feeble cause. He appears to have spe- 
cially raised him up, and endowed him, for this service. 
The page of history will ever present his relation to the 
Reformation asa striking illustration of the ways of Prov- 
idence. “His memory,” says Salig, “will be blessed as 
long as the Lutheran Church exists on earth.”* All Pro- 
testant Christendom is enjoying the fruit of his services. 
(2). The Providence that thus took in hand the holy 
cause, was never afterward withdrawn. That hand was 
soon again revealed. A storm of hierarchical and secular 
wrath soon rose over the Reformation, and burst forth in 
the edicts and bans of the Diet of Worms. A word of 
doom went forth against Luther and his adherents, The 
imperial decree meant all the bitterness of death. The 
guiding hand of God, however, moving the plans of the 
Elector, thwarted the wrath of foes, in a sudden with- 
drawal of Luther to the Wartburg. This was clearly the 
voice.of heaven, saying, as once of old: “Come, enter thou 
into thy chamber, and shut thy doors about thee; hide 
thyself as it were for a little moment until the indignation 
be overpast.’; Is. 26:20. But history adds the further 
statement,—‘‘Divine Providence took his cause more ef- 


fectually under its protection, by at once crippling and ar- . 


resting the execution of the sentence of extermination, by 
the war in which the Emperor was immediately entangled 
with. France.’ + : 

(8) Again, after the Diet of Augsburg, at which our 
great, Confession, which has been ever since shaping the 
theology of Protestant Christendom, was read, the recess 
now. ordered the execution of the suspended edict of 
Worms. For nine years, between the arrest .of the edict 
of Worms (1521) to the recess, or edict, of Augsburg, the 
work of the Church’s deliverance and restoration had been 
going on, always through difficulties, and sometimes bitter 
persecution and the flow of martyr-blood—a clear line of 


real progress, even through the sore trials of fanatic dis-— 
turbauce and peasant wars. But now, througha juncture | 


of circumstances seemingly favoring their wishes, the uni- 


——— 


*Hist. Augs. Conf. tGiessler IV p. 58, 
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~ ted Papal and Imperial powers felt strong enough to carry 
out the delayed purpose of extermination. The peril was 
impending. The prospect darkened into alarming gloom. 
The Smalcaldic League lifted its banner for defence, weak 
- and comparatively helpless as it was. But He who makes 
the wrath of man to praise him—using even his foes for 
his purposes of love—caused the Emperor to see three 
hundred thousand Turks, under the warrior Sultan, Soli- 
man, on his imperial borders. God thus said to him, 
“Thus far mayest thou go, but here shall thy prond wrath 
be stayed.” Thus the relation of the parties was so 
changed, that at the next Diet the Protestants were not the 
suppliant party, but the besought. The moving thousands 
of the Sultan left the thwarted Emperor no resource but to 
~ compromise. And thus, the first Nuremberg Peace, though 
- brought to the Protestants by the hands of the Turks, was 
sent by God. 

(4) Subsequently, the Turks being defeated by the help 
of the Protestants, the Hmperor, unfaithful to given 
pledges, and ungrateful for received aid, persistent and 
true only to his hatred of the Reformation, and irritated 
especially by the Protestant alienation of Wurtemberg 
from his house, determined, again, to inflict the blow.* 
But in the revolving providences of God, an arrest was 
again put upon his movements. His hands were re- 
strained by the threatened descent of the bold pirate 
Chaireddin, from Tunis, on his Italian and Spanish States. 
And as soon as the corsair was defeated, a war with the 
emperor, Francis I., of France, engaged all his energies and 
resources. So, again held back just when he was -ready 
to overwhelm, he was compelled to seek the aid of those 
whom he had been planning to destroy _ \ 

(5) Still later, when the pressure of disability was ap- 
parently lifted off of him, when his prospects were clearing 
up brightly, and he was fortified in his purposes, and ex- 
--pectations of success, by the Nuremberg League, signed by 
the Roman Catholic States, for the execution of the recess 
of Augsburg against the Protestants, a guardian God once 
more stopped the eager Emperor, and by touching the 
course of events with His divine hand, and turning them, 
like the clouds, whithersoever He would, involved him in 
political complications and helplessness which should have 


‘*Kurtz, Ch. Hist. II. pp. 78, and 81. 
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drawn from him the recognition, “O, God, Thou hast 
done it.” The States of the Smalealdic League, having 
seen the coming storm, and recognized the imminent peril, 
had drawn closely together and compacted their inade- 
quate strength, expecting to have to meet violence with 
violence, or sink beneath the sweep of the papal and im- 
perial power. But they had only to “stand still, and see 
the salvation of God.” His special love was still pavillion- 
ing His holy cause. After the last baffled attempt of its 
foes, He had been restraining “the remainder of wrath,” 
still left in smothered burning, until the broken power 
of Soliman was recovered ; and when the Emperor is once 
more ready to strike,—lo, the Turks again! 

These are instances and illustrations of the over-ruling 
care of of Him who had, ages before, said, “The gates of 
hell shall not prevail.” It is interesting to note how 
many things God marshaled in the turns, movements, and 
procession of his providences. The circumstances of the 
times, the balance of political power between Pope and 
Emperor and Princes, the disturbed state of foreign rela- 
tions, the strange turns of internal policy, the almost cease- 
less hostility and threatening of Frank and Turk, and pir- 
ate, all these things kept both angry Pope and chafing 
Emperor involved in complication after complication, so 
that while they, all the time, wished to arrest the Refor- 
mation, they never could do it. Whenever they thought 
that their hands were free, the manacles of an arresting 
Providence were, again and again, put upon them, and 
new concessions were forced from them for the Protestant 
cause. 


Il. THE DOCTRINAL ASPECT. 


In this, no less than in the Providential aspect, God's 
loving care of his Church is seen. The doctrines of the 
gospel are the arteries and veins for the flow of the life- 
blood of Christianity through the Church. It was largely 
through a corruption of these, that her woes had come on 
her, and the gates of hell had been threatening to succeed. 
Her salvation was to be secured through a doctrinal re- 
formantion. ‘The principle was to be fulfilled again: “Ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 

The two chief doctrinal aspects of the Reformation are 
marked and unmistakeable. They are made to stand out 
in bold relief, on the pages of history, in what are known 
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as the formal and maierial principles of the great change. 

1. In the formal principle, we have the doctrine of the 
supreme and sole authority of the word of God, as the Rule 
of faith and practice in the Church. Into this God led the 
movement, through the decisive experience of Luther, 
already mentioned. In being able to find the way of sal- 
vation only through the direct teaching of the Bible, the 
Bible was, at the very beginning, put into its long-lost, 
but essential place and authority in the Church. The 
lesson was effectually learned, that the Holy Scriptures 
were to settle the doctrine and practice of Christians. 
The voice of God which went out through the darkness 
that had then rested on Christendom for centuries, 
“Let there be light,” was an imperative summoning of His 
word into its divine authority and liberty in the Church. 
In the revival of religion, after its decay in the Jewish 
commonwealth, the long-neglected Law was brought forth 
and read to the people. So Luther brought forth and 
read the Bible. This fact not only became fis pow- 
er, but tthe power and security of the Church ever 
since. ‘The strength of the Reformation was, that it was 
not only by the Bible, but to the Bible. The fact ran into 
doctrine—the doctrine, that in all faith and practice, 
the Holy Scriptures are the only authoritative and suf- 
ficient rule. It was made a first principle for all Protest- 
antism. By this doctrine God has anchored the Church 
forever to safe moorings. Ifit is the sum of all woes to 
the Church, to drift away from the simple teachings of 
the Gospel, if this prepares for the incoming and pre- 
valence of every kind of destructive error, if it is a part of 
the adversary’s ceaseless effort, to cause men to make ship- 
wreck of hope through a perverson or denial of the faith, 
if the the whole Church, by neglecting the chart of the 
Scriptures, may become as a ship without star or compass, 
drifted off on dark seas, amid rocks and bars and varying 
currents, if all the transcendent interests of immortal souls 
are wrapped up in the preservation of the pure and saving 
truth as it is in Jesus, then, we cannot but be impressed 
with the love of God to His Church, in binding up the 
whole reformation movement to this fundamental law of 
the supreme and only authority of the Word of God in 
the faith and practice of His people. It was an essential 
starting point fora safe reform. It was an indispensable 
condition to subsequent security. By thus installing: 
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again the supreme authority of the Scriptures in the 
Church, making her adopt, as a life-principle, the law of 
sitting at the feet of Christ, through a study of it, and 
taking it as the fountain of doctrine and the arbiter of 
controversies, the Reformation broke forever the tyranny 
of pope and priest and councils. The blessings will go 
down through the ages. It was the effectual word of 
God’s love, saying: “The gates of hell-shall not prevail.”. 

2. The other chief doctrinal aspect to be noted, is the 
still more striking material principle of the Reformation, 
—the great doctrine of Justification by faith. We all 
know that the entire doctrine of salvation had been deeply 
‘corrupted, and the gate of heaven hidden from a perishing 
world. The chief point of the entrance of this corruption 
was the notion of work-righteousness and human merit. 
From this false notion, perverting errors ran in every 
direction. With wrong views of sin and human helpless- 
ness, men were led to depend on their own good deeds, 
penances, and self-mortifications, for acceptance before 
God. The only way of salvation, through faith in Jesus 
Christ, was hidden from view. Not only were the subordi- 
nate doctrines darkened under the shadows of this error, 
‘but the entire Church-life was corrupted, in all its manifes- 
tations. 

But now the loving care of God is seen in restoring the 
vital truth, whose perversion had darkened all. He ap- 
plied the corrective of all in one. Shaping the doctrinal 
developement of the movement from Luther’s own deep 
and clear experience of the way of salvation, He caused 
this great, essential, and all-including doctrine of the 
Gospel, Justification by Faith, to appear as its vital and 
most prominent feature, rising high above every thing 
else in the conflict. It was the Protestant grasp on this 
doctrine, which marked the point where the heart of the 
struggle was felt to be. The Reformation could never 
have been wrought by any, or all, of the doctrines which 
lie on the circumference of the Christain system, outside 
of its heart, or moving about its doctrinal periphery. But 
with its roots in deep personal experience of sin and help- 
lessness, the movement was divinely guided, from the very 
first, to the recovery and establishment of this fundamen- 
~ tal doctrine of the Gospel—the doctrine which itself 7s the 
: Gospel, the glad-tidings of salvation. The great truth 
went forth as the divine light through the Church’s gloom. 
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The way of life lay, open and plain again, to the view of 
men,—“Justified freely by his grace, through the redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus.” “Being justified by faith, we have 
peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ.” “By 
grace are ye saved, through faith.” 

It is a shining exhibition of the loving care of the great 
Head of the Chrch, that attention was not now allowed to 
be taken up and absorbed by minor, collateral, or inciden- 
tal truths, or practices, or directed simply to the lopping 
off of abuses and reforming the outward order of the 
Church, but that the movement seized and recovered this 
central and all-inclusive doctrine, in which every thing 
else is recovered. It is to be borne in mind that men are 
are very prone to go off in side directions, and in giv- 
ing undue importance to secondary things, or their own 
little notions, to lose sight of fundamental and essential 
points. The history of that very period presents sad, but 
instructive, facts, which illustrate the need of supernatural 
guidance, to save from the destructive results of this 
tendency. Fanaticism did run off from the heart-doctrine 
of the Reformation, and the melancholy excesses and dis- 
orders thus brought to the surface, show into what wreck 
and ruin such mistake would have sunk the Church, had 
it become general. But God, in His watchful kindness, 
had so vivitied the grand work with the doctrine of just- 
ification by faith—so bound up the very life of the Refor- 
mation with this mighty truth—that the onward move- 
ment, through all its perils, remained true to the Gospel, 
true to the Church, and true to the blood-bought souls of 
men ‘Thus, whilst the Papacy fell from grace by the loss 
of this doctrine, the Church rose, in renewed power by its 

‘recovery, and stands, not in ossified, but living, strength, 
with all its life compacted in divine symmetry around it 
—every other doctrine and truth falling into its place, in 
the unity and harmony of the everlasting gospel of the grace 
of God. | 

We cannot be too grateful that the Reformation, des- 
tined to send its own characterizing features and forces 
down the centuries of subsequent history, was fornted 
around the real centre of the Gospel. Ifthe Church, as it 
moved on from that period, was not absolutely right in 
all its details of truth, or fully reformed in all its order 
and practice, its heart-truth, and all-regulative doctrine, 

were right. God restored to it, fully, the inner life-doc- 
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trine, which strongly tends to make all right,—to assimi-- 
late to itself all God’s truth, and reject everything else. 
In this, as well as in restoring the authority of the in- 
spired word, God’s love was carefully providing for the 
security of the Church for after times. For it is only to 
the Church, that holds forever to Justification by faith, 
“through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus,” against 
which the gates of hell shall never prevail. 


Ill. ITS PRACTICAL ASPECT. 


The Practical aspect of the Reformation relates to life, 
both ecclesiastical and personal. 

1. Without doubt, Christianity is a “life,” and any 
reformatory movement which should not be pervaded by 
this idea would be false and barren. Christ’s words “are 
spirit, and they are life.” All doctrine is for life, as the 
tree is for fruits. Its end is not in itself but beyond itself, 
in renovated, redeemed character. Its fruit is to be life, 
power, sanctification, and all the holy activities of regen- 
erate humanity. It is, under the Holy Spirit, to bring 
forth the life of Christ into constant manifestation in mor- 
tal flesh. 

2. The Reformation was made to proceed from the 
practical idea, and developed asa power of divine life to 
the Church. Having its birth in a deep experience of 
grace, and earnest personal religion, it became a revival 
of living Christianity. It wrought from within out- 
ward. Luther, having come into the light through 
an inner work of the most thorough and vital kind, 
with a soul all alive to God and duty, could do no 
superficial work. In his conception, Christianity, was 
a religion of the heart and of practical power. In _ his 
labors, he was concerned, not with doctrine for its own 
sake, but as the regenerating truth in the midst of life. 
It was manifestly not the purpose of God, to allow the 
work to become a simple mending of the outward form, 
order, or ritual of the Church. He taught the great man 
whom he employed as his chief instrument, that if the 
Church were once filled with the pure truth of the Gospel, 
and the power of Christ’s life, its outward reform would 
occur as a matter of course. The necessity of this vital 
element is made apparent in the failure of the earlier 
reformatory efforts. For more than two centuries these 
movements had been rising on the surface of ecclesiastical 
affairs. But by attempting the reform, as it is said, only 
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“in the head and members,” and notin spirit—not from 
the inward life, going outward—the efforts failed. They 
were but as a pruning of wild branches, instead of making 
the tree good, and so, the fruit good. Here it was, at 
least in part, that the reformers before the Reformation 
missed their true power and success. But God’s time 
being now come for the deliverance of his Church, he 
made the movement take this character, in which alone 
the Church could arise and shine, and stand forth again, 
as the power of regeneration, life, purity, and salvation to 
the world. And the Reformation came into victory over 
the Papacy,—and it holds the power of ceaseless victory, 
—not only by having the true faith, but also the life of 
the true faith. Its faith was shown by its works, and “by 
works was faith made perfect.” 

It must be recognized as showing the loving care of 
God over his Church, that, in the Reformation, it was 
made to combine the living, practical element with the 
doctrinal, in true and beautiful harmony. It is, perhaps, 
harder for the Church to retain this element, than purity 
of doctrine. The life of the Church usually first departs 
—then the eagles of error and heresy to the carcass. And 
we may say that, had the Church continued in the line of 
this first period, holding all the results already reached 
in doctrine, and steadily and vigorously developing its 
true life and practical power—had it not divorced doctrine 
from life, leaving orthodoxy stand as the only essential, 
although cold and uninfluential—there would have been 
no need or occasion, at a later day, for the earnest labors 
and struggles of the pietistic workers, whose conflicts with 
a lifeless Churchism have given their names honorably, 
and even grandly, to the Christian world. And more— 
there would have been little room for the inroads of that 
fearful neology and rationalism of still later time, bringing 
on a period which even the efforts of pictism could not 
prevent, though they stayed the advancing flood. Butit is 
to be remembered with lively gratitude to God, that his 
guiding love, in reviving the Church in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, he made it so truly a l’ving Church, that it can never 
be wholly and permanently turned from this law of its di- 
vine constitution. It was only by such revival of its life, 
that he could insure it against the gates of hell. 

This view of the interposing love and guiding provi- 
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dence of God, on behalf of his Church, gives emphasis to 
several practical thoughts: 

1. We should be deeply thankful to God for the Refor- 
mation. There are some who are not. While we are able 
to trace the loving providence of the Lord, like a line of 
silver, through the history of that era,—while we see how, 
both in doctrinal and practical aspects, he was restoring 
and saving to man, all that is great and priceless as the 
continued fruit of redemption,—there are those, bearing 
the Protestant name, who undervalue and depreciate this 
work, and, treating the Reformation as a mistake and fail- 
ure, are setting their faces Romeward. They appear to be 
closing their eyes to the teaching of the Holy Scriptures. 
They seem blind to the lessons of history. They turn 
away from the signet of heaven put upon Protestantism 
in its liberating, uplifting, purifying energy among the na- 
tions, upraising the race, wherever it goes, as on a wave 
of before unattained sanctity, power, enterprise and moral 
elevation. While a few choice spirits in the Church of 
Rome, are beginning to see some of the false positions of 
the Papacy, and seem to be coming into broader and no- 
bler conceptions of the gospel, these false Protestants are 
hankering after the supposed unity of Romanism, appar- 
ently ready to lay down their private judgment and man- 
hood at the feet of the grand usurper and despot of Chris- 
tendom. I think we may see the trouble with these mis- 
guided men. We have seen, that the characterizing fea- 
ture of the Reformation was the bringing out of the great, 
central, all-inclusive doctrine, and the real life, of Chris- 
tianity. It was a subordination of everything else to these 
grand and fundamental things of the gospel. But the 
course of these men shows that they are letting these great 
and essential things slip, in reaching after something else. 
Never could they go toward Rome, except by losing sight 
of the very heart of the gospel,—the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith, with its quickening and all-reculative power 
—by undue exaltation of some remote, imperfectly re- 
vealed, or collateral notions, as, for example, about the 
Church, or the ministry, or ritual forms. These notions, 
with their connected observances, are more to them, than 
Christ apprehended by faith. Let us never be like them. 
But, seeing how wonderfully God interposed to deliver his 
Church from evils and perils, through which the gates of 
hell were threatening its overthrow, and how clearly he 
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has given us again the very heart of the gospel, and the 
whole gospel, let us cherish a sense of lively and ceaseless 
gratitude. 

_ 2. Again, as members of the Church of the Reforma- 
tion, we should feel it our duty to preserve ber true déc- 
trinal and practical life. We need a revived interest in 
the great doctrine of justification by faith, as the central 
column of divine teaching in that Church of God which 
is the pillar of the truth. It is to be feared that with many 
this essential doctrine is not clearly apprehended, or right- 
ly appreciated. It may be questioned whether it has its 
rightful prominence in the minstrations of the pulpit. If 
it was through the preaching of it, that God regenerated 
and reformed the Church, it is still, and forever, the great 
truth to be preached for the life of the Church and the 
salvation of men. And the faith meant in this justifica- 
tion, must be presented as no dead faith. The spiritual 
experiences through which God took Luther, and the work 
of power he made him do, are a divine protest against a 
religion of mere forms or dead dogmas. The idea of the 
need of personal piety, repentance, faith, thorough conver- 
sion, lies at the very roots of Lutheranism. Our Church 
rose in the very midst of a revival, and as the fruit of a 
revival. This glory God has given it. It would seem to 
be almost a specialty in the mission he has assigned it—to 
maintain this idea, with its reality, of a living Christiani- 
ty, and carry it down the centuries in constant illustration. 
Let it be held fundamental in the character of our Church, 
as it 7s in the character of real Christianity. 


ARTICLE II. 


REMINISCENCES OF DECEASED LUTHERAN MINISTERS. 
LXXVIII. 
JOHN HECK. 


“How beautiful it is for man to die 

Upon the walls of Zion, to be called, 

Like a watch-worn and weary sentinel, 

To put his armor off, and rest—in Heaven.’’ 
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The life of a minister of the Gospel, in the ordinary 
discharge of his duties, although conspicuous, is not dis- 
tinguished by many incidents. Often quiet and tranquil, 
unmarked by great vicissitudes or achievements, its story 
may be easily told, its narrative briefly given. It may 
have been, perhaps, the life of an obedient and loving 
child in the household, of a conscientious and diligent 
student at school, a devoted friend and a faithful pastor, a 
successful preacher of the Gospel, richer rather in human 
experience than in those eventful incidents, which so 
frequently characterize the career of men engaged in other 
pursuits. But he, nevertheless, deserves to live in the affec- 
tions of the Church. The remembrance of his virtues will 
be as lasting, as it is blessed. 

When we recall our recollections of the subject of the 
present sketch, we love to think, not so much of his emi- 
nence as a scholar, or of his great achievements and high 
reputation, as of his pure and beautiful life, his consistent 
and unsullied character, his influence and success in the 
great work, to which he had consecrated himself. He 
was truly a disciple whom Jesus loved. He had won his 
way to the hearts of all men. At College we loved and 
trusted him. Subsequently associated with him in various 
relations, we honored him for his faithfulness and. integ- 
rity. When he passed away, so exalted a type of the man, 
the Christian and the minister, we could not but feel that 
we*had sustained a personal bereavement; a shadow, 
more dark and lonely, seemed to fall upon the earth, since 
the counselor of our youth, and the friend of our maturer . 
years had gone. The influence ot his example, his cheer- 
ing words and fraternal acts, will always be remembered. 
The light of his life will continue to shine upon our path- 
way, until the journey is ended. Very dear wast thou to 
us, dear brother! Thou hast gone before us, but we are 
following after, and pleasant as our intercourse was in the 
past, more pleasant still in the future will be the greetings 
beyond the River. 

John Heck was born in Chambersburg, Pa., December 
11th, 1809. eared under religious influences, in early 
life he united with the Church under the ministry of Rev. 
Henry Moeller. For several years he was engaged in 
secular pursuits, but his mind having been deeply exer- 
cised on the subject of the Christian ministry and feeling 
it his duty to prepare for this field of usefulness, he aban- 
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doned his business and entered the Preparatory Depart- 
ment of Pennsylvania College at the commencement of the 
winter session of 1838, although in the twenty-fourth year of 
his age. Having successfully passed through the prescribed 
course he was graduated from College in 1839, the sub- 
ject selected for him by the Faculty as his Commencement 
exercise, being the Character of Christ. 

Mr. Heck’s career, asa student, was very successful. He 
possessed rare industry, and maintained a high position in 
his class. His piety was sincere, simple and consistent. 
His Christian example was felt by the whole College com- 
munity. He exerted an influence over his fellow students, 
such as is the privilege of few to exercise. His very 
presence, even when he kept silent, was an element of 
power, although he never hesitated to give utterance to 
his convictions when duty required it. Never could he 
be induced to sanction a measure of doubtful propriety. 
Professors and students alike had confidence in his Chris- 
tian character. In his Literary Society, in the meeting 
for social prayer, in every relation he sustained, and every 
position he occupied, as Sabbath School teacher and su- 
perintendent, and Tract Distributer, as member of the 
Temperance Society and Manager of the Bibie Society, 

ou always knew where to find him; conscientious and 
faithful his motives were never impugned, his conduct 
never questioned, He was indefatigble in his efforts to do 
good. He seemed as anxious to find opportunities for 
usefulness as some are to avoid them. He loved the 
Lord’s Day, the sanctuary, the communion of saints, the 
souls of men and the glory of God. After spending two 
years in professional study in the Theological Seminary, 
making in all a residence of eight years at Gettysburg, he 
was licensed to preach the Gospel by the Synod of Mary- 
land, at its session in 1841. 

He commenced his ministry, as Pastor of the Newville 
charge, Cumberland Co., Pa., where he labored with suc- 
cess for three years. During his pastoral connection with 
this people, we spent a Sabbath with him and heard him 
preach a most earnest and pungent discourse from the 
words: “It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 
living God.” The selection of the subject, the tones of his 
voice, the sincerity and earnestness of his manner, all indi- 
cated, that his heart was in the work, that he realized 
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the responsibility of his calling. We heard him, also, in 
German, and although we could not so readily follow him 
in this service, there seemed to be the same spirit, the 
same faithful devotion to his Master’s business. It wason this 
occasion he remarked to us, that he did not regret he had 
spent so longa time at Gettysburg in the prosecution of 
his studies, although many of his friends, on account of 
hisage, had advised him to abridge his course. “I believe,” 
he added “my efficiency in the ministry has been greatly 
increased, and that with the blessing of God I can accomp- 
lish more in one year than I could, with superficial prepar- 
ation in several years. Oldas Iam now, if I were to begin 
de novo, I would pursue the same course.” 

From Newville, Mr. Heck was transferred to the 
Waynesboro’ pastorate, which he served with satisfaction 
for twelve years. In 1857 he received and accepted a call 
to Smithsburg, Md., where he continued till his death. A 
painful disease, the monitions of which he had for fifteen 
years felt, and which was, doubtless, aggravated by his 
necessary exposure, developed itself, a few mouths prev- 
ious to his death, with a severity which compelled him to 
abandon his labors. But he was perfectly resigned. 
Firmly planted on the “Rock of Ages,” and fully conscious 
of the security of his position, the closing scenes of his 
hfe were a realization of that promise, on which God has 
engaged to keep in perfect peace those, whose minds are 
stayed on him, a striking illustration of the faithfulness of 
our covenant-keeping Father, and of the peace and joy 
which crowns the Christian’s life. “After the labors of 
twenty years in the ministry,” he remarked, “I have 
reason to say, 1 am an unprofitable servant, but Christ is 
all and in all. The Gospel I have preached to others has been 
the guide of my life, and its consolations are the light of my 
death.” His dying expressions were in perfect harmony 
with the general tenor of his life, ever exalting the infinite 
merits of Christ and hiding himself beneath the shadow 
of the cross. After an honored and useful life, radiant 
with truth and mellow with charity, with a character 
unsullied, and with nothing to dim the lustre of his name, 
in the full possession of his mental powers and the bright 
hope of a blessed immortality he finished his course, 
March 10th, 1861, and went to join the company of mar- 
tyrs,.confessors, and saints, in the rest, prepared for the 
people of God. ; ; 
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From all sections of the Church, among all who .were 
brought in contact with the subject of our narrative, the 
testimony as to his personal worth and ministerial success 
is unequivocal and unanimous. “We never knew,” says 
Dr. Anspach, “a man of purer motives, or more un- 
blemished character. He was an honest man, and would 
have suffered martyrdom, before he would have varied an 
inch from the path of duty.” He possessed, in an eminent 
degree, those elements of character, which secure for their 
possessor a powerful and a permanent influence. He was 
an able preacher, and no minister ever enjoyed more than 
he the confidence and affection of his people.” Prof. W. 
F. Hyster, another classmate writes: “The marked char- 
acteristic of his life was fidelity. No considerations of 
personal advantage or ease, no fear of results could move 
him from a straight path, along which duty pointed. He 
was faithful to every engagement; persevering, laborious, 
diligent in the performance of every pastoral duty, re- 
liable and punctual in the fulfilment of. every promise.” 
Dr. Krauth, also, a classmate says: “He was one of our 
most single-hearted, conscientious and faithful laborers. 
He gave himself, heart and soul, to his Master’s work. 
We can gather not one memory to obscure the brightness 
of his Christian character. We loved him and we revered 
him, for with his kindness there was mingled a true Chris- 
tian dignity. Christian love was in him the spring which 
in most men is supplied by ambition. Faithfully he bore 
its cross and performed its toils, and in eternal joy he now 
wears its crown.” 

From what has been presented, an impression of Mr. 
Heck’s character may be easily formed. He was a labor- 
lous, faithful, fearless minister of the gospel. In every 
field, in which he was engaged, his devotion to his office 
was unremitted and effective; carefully watching over the 
interests of his flock, and concentrating upon himself the 
deep and abiding confidence of the whole community, his 
labors were richly blessed. He brought to the work a 
well balanced, fully disciplined mind. He had energy, 
strength of character, sound judgment, ripe experience, 
and large observation. The movements of his mind were 
calm, clear, sedate, and reliable. He was a man of emi- 
nent piety. It was not a mere impulse, but a settled, per- 
meating, principle of life, carried into all the details of 
duty, and affecting his whole temper and conversation. 
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His preaching was thoroughly evangelical and instructive, 
with more of the practical than the doctrinal element; yet 
his power, as a preacher, lay not so much in what he said 
and thought, asin what he was. He was distinguished by 
his love of truth, his high sense of honor, and his freedom 
from all guile. He scorned a mean, dishonest action. He 
disdained cunning and intrigue, the adroit manipulation of 
men and of parties. He belonged to the class of men who 
think, and have the courage to speak and act as they think. 
“He acted openly,” says Dr. Anspach, “without fear, or 
the hope of favor.” He was self-reliant, firm in his con- 
victions and unshaken in his resolutions. He was a man 
of positive opinions. He made up his mind without much 
regard to the views of others, and when he had come to a 
decision, he was not easily induced to swerve from it. He 
changed it only in obedience to strong reasons. He was, 
at all times, a zealous defender of his views, although he 
‘was tolerant towards those who differed from him. He 
was very decided in his political opinions, yet he was so sin- 
cere-and honest, that no one thought less of him, no mat- 
ter how strong his expressions of difference. He was 
faithful in his adherence to the religious faith in which he 
had been trained. But he had great charity for those 
whose theological views were at variance with his own, 
provided they held in sincerity and obeyed the cardinal 
truth, as it is in Jesus Christ. Doctrinal differences, such 
as are beyond the grasp of the human intellect, and which 
from the beginning have divided the Church, he consider- 
ed of minor importance. He opposed fanaticism in reli- 
gion, and manifested no sympathy with the extravaganées, 
sometimes practiced in the churches. He was calm and 
intelligent in all his religious demonstrations. He was 
honored with many public and private trusts. He was a 
Trustee of Pennsylvania College, a Director of the Theo- 
logical Seminary, frequently an Officer of Synod, and a 
Delegate to the General Synod, positions never sought by 
him, but conferred as a mark of confidence, as a testimony 
to his sterling worth, the duties of which he discharged 
with the most conscientious regard. In every relation of 
life, he always remembered his Christian calling and min- 
isterial responsibility. 

On the 2d of December, 1847, Mr. Heck was united in 
marriage to Annie Ziegler, of Leitersburg, who with five 
children survived him. Although he married late in life, 
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his habits were domestic. He loved the peaceful enjoy- 
ments of home and the society of his friends. 


EXXTX. 
MICHAEL DIEHL, D.D. 


“Tt matters little what hour o’ the day 

The righteous fall asleep; death cannot come 
To him untimely who is fit to die; 
The less of the cold earth, the more of heaven; 
The briefer life, the larger immortality.”’ 


On the 10th of April, 1869, Michael Diehl peacefully 
closed his earthly pilgrimage. He cheerfully resigned his 
spirit into his Savieur’s hands. Although his voice is 
now silent among us, his brow is covered with heavenly 
glory, and he is among the stars with those who have 
turned many to righteousness. He occupies in his Fath- 
er’s house, a place in one of the mansions prepared for the 
blessed. He now rests from his labors, and his works do 
follow him. 

The subject of the present sketch, was the son of Mi- 
chael and Catharine Leininger Diehl], both natives of Lan- 
caster County, and was born near Greencastle, Pa., Febru- 
ary 12th, 1819. His childhood was characterized by a 
freedom from all vice, and exhibited that amiability of 
temper and goodness of disposition, which appeared, in so 
marked a degree, in mature life. In his intercourse, his 
conduct was kind and disinterested. He was willing to 
make any personal sacrifice for the comfort and happiness 
of others. He was never known to beangry. ‘The foun- 
dation of his Christian character seems to have been laid 
at a very early period, the result, with the divine blessing, 
of faithful, religious instruction. His youth was imbued 
with a knowledge of the great truths of the gospel, and 
those truths became very early, through the influence of 
the Holy Spirit, the controlling principles of his life. He 
united with the Church in 1837, during the ministry of 
Rev. M. Harpel. He continued to labor on his father’s farm 
until he commenced his classical studies, under the direc- 
tion of Rev. F. A. M. Keller, who, for a brief period had 
charge of the Academy at Greencastle, and on the remo- 
val of his teacher to Waynesboro’, he accompanied him 
asa pupil. Here he completed his preparation for College. 
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Mr. Diehl entered the Institution at Gettysburg, in 1841, 
with a mind matured and capable of appreciating the ad- 
vantages which he enjoyed. We remember him well at 
this time. How faithful he was in the discharge of duty, 
how conscientious in his regard for College law, and how 
Christian in all his conduct! During the entire course he 
maintained his integrity. His influence was always in the 
right direction, for Christ and his Church. His mind was 
intent on the progress of religion, and every good cause 
had his ready sympathy and help. The College prayer- 
meeting, the Sabbath School, the Bible and Tract interests 
found in him a hearty and untiring advocate. During his 
connection with the Institution, in the winter of 1848, 
there was enjoyed a very precious season of divine grace. 
From the beginning of the term, there was much secret 
sighing, and fervent prayer to God for the outpouring of 
his Spirit upon the College, in answer to which, the young 
men seemed prepared to receive the truth, and it became 
the sword of the Spirit, quick and powerful. It took in 
nearly the whole College. The entire community of stu- 
dents appeared to realize, as they had never before, that 
they were in the immediate presence of Jehovah, that they 
must walk humbly and softly before him. Mr. Diehl’s 
heart was alive with sympathy in this good work, and he 
rejoiced to see six of his classmates brought under its in- 
fluence, with full purpose of heart surrendering them- 
selves to the Lord, and uniting with the people of God in 
his service. 

Mr. Diehl was graduated in 1844, during the adminis- 
tration of President Krauth. The subject assigned him 
by the Faculty, as his Commencement exercise, was the 
Power of Faith. We immediately, with much zeal, entered 
upon his Theological studies in the Seminary at Gettys- 
burg. In the Spring of 1846, having received an earnest 
and importunate call to teach in Wittenberg College, an 
Institution recently organized under the auspices of the 
Lutheran Church, with Dr. Hzra Keller as its President, 
he agreed temporarily to accept the position, and, at once, 
transferred his home to Springfield, Ohio. He was, soon 
after, licensed to preach the gospel, and it was his earnest 
desire to enter upon the active duties of the pastoral work. 
But his services were regarded of so much value to the 
youthful College, that he was urged to continue them 
longer, although he still wanted to consider it only a tem- 
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rary arrangement. He was elected Professor of Ancient 

anguages in the Institution, but his heart was in the 
ministry. And, although he remained in his office as an 
instructor, until within a year of his death, he seemed to 
be in his element when engaged in preaching the gospel, 
or performing some pastoral labor. He generally had 
charge of congregations in the country, sometimes preach- 
ing as a supply, and always, when necessary, officiating in 
turn, on the Lord’s Day, with his colleagues in the College 
Church. In consequence of impaired health and failing 
vision, his official connection with the Institution termina- 
ted in 1868. The Board of Directors, with reluctance ac- 
cepted his resignation, and, in grateful recognition of his 
services and sincere appreciation of his abilities, conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of D. D. 

His health continued to decline, but so gradually, that his 
death was sudden and unexpected to his friends. He was 
able to sit in his chair, until within an hour of his calm 
and peaceful departure. The last words he uttered were: 
“Raise me up, that I may testify for Jesus, my Saviour!” 
His sun went down in the serene beauty and tranquillity 
of a piety, which had illumined his whole Christian life. 
“Never before,” says Dr. Sprecher, “did I when standing 
by the bed of death, feel so deeply, how desirable it would 
be for me, were it the will of God, to die, if mine could be 
just such a death as his.” . : 

The death of Professor Diehl created quite a sensation 
in the community. His remains were followed to the 
grave by a large concourse of people, and it may with 
great truth be said, that the whole surrounding country, 
as well as the Institution with which he had, for twenty- 
two years, been connected, mourned his departure. The 
solemn occasion was improved by an impressive discourse, 
delivered in the College Chapel by Rev. M. W. Hamma, 
the Pastor of the Church. The sad event was by all re- 
garded as a public calamity. His colleagues in the Insti- 
tution, in their resolutions of sorrow, “publicly testify 
that they have lost one of their loveliest associates,” that 
“the College has been deprived of one of its best teachers, 
and the Church of one of its most devoted ministers.” 
The Miami Synod, of which he had been go long an hon- 
ored member, resolved, that by this bereavement “the 
cause of education has lost a most ardent friend, the 
Church, one of her most spiritual sons, and the world a good 
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man,” and the General Synod deeply deplored the death 
of “a most faithful teacher, who had labored with special fidel- 
ity and success for the spiritual interests and improve- 
ment of the students” and that “the Church had been be- 
reft of one of her most spiritual, zealous and beloved 
laborers.” 

Professor Diehl was married in 1851 to Harriet, daughter 
of Dr. Winwood, of Springfield, O. From this union there 
were four children, two of whom with their mother are still 
living to mourn their irreparable loss. 

Few persons have been more universally esteemed than 
was Professor Diehl. His purity, integity and childlike 
confidence shone forth in his intelligent face with perfect 
radiance. ‘He was not,” says one* who knew him well, 
‘Gntellectually great above others, but in goodness of 
heart, blamelessness of deportment, strength of Christian 
principle and devotion to the cause of the Master, he ex- 
celled most men, with whom I have been acquainted.” 
Eminent for his private virtues, amiable in his disposition, 
affable in his address, gentle and unobtrusive in character, 
he attracted to him the hearts of all men; eminent for his 
deep spirituality he awakened the love, and secured the 
sympathies of all true Christians. Dr. Sprecher speaks of 
him as “one of the loveliest manifestations of human life.” 
“Associated with him for twenty years in all the discussions, 
trials and labors of the histitution,” he says, “I never 
heard from his lips one unkind word, or discovered in his 
acts one ungenerous principle.” Dr. Conrad, also for some 
time, associated with him in the instruction of Wittenberg 
College, writes: “Discreet, genial and courteous, upright 
and consistent in all his conduct, he became a general 
favorite. He was endowed with natural and spiritual 
graces, so admirably blended, as to constitute him a Chris- 
tian after the type of John, the beloved disciple.” 

Dr. Diehl was a man of earnest piety, of deep religious 
convictions and of strong religious attachments. He im- 
pressed all with the idea that he was a man of God, an 
example of intelligent, consistent and faithful devotion to 
the cause of the Redeemer. ‘His great characteristic” 
says Dr. Sprecher, “was his love of experimental religion.” 
He loved the Saviour. He loved his fellow men. His 
naturally warm heart was wholly consecrated to the glory 
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of God and the salvation of precious souls. The chief joy 
of his life was the advancement of genuine piety and the 
conversion of sinners. He loved to preach the gospel. 
Often for consecutive weeks and months, after the labors 
of the day in the recitation room, he would go into the 
country and preach to congregations during seasons of 
spiritual interest. During the winter of 1868, there was 
more than ordinary concern on the subject of religion 
in a small congregation, of which he had charge, several 
miles from his residence. For six weeks, every night, 
notwithstanding the inclemencies of the weather, he held 
services in his little church, so deeply interested was he in 
the progress of Christ’s kingdom. He never seemed so 
happy, as when engaged in preaching the gospel and urg- 
ing sinners to return to their Father’s house, from which 
they had so ungratefully revolted. Repeated religious 
awakenings, and large accessions to the Church during his 
ministry, attested his fidelity and success in the work. It 
was his religious character that gave him so much power 
in the College. You always knew where to find him, 
when any Christian principle was involved. His views 
were clearly avowed and fearlessly maintained. Although 
naturally amiable and yielding in his disposition, he was 
firm and uncompromising in the support of what he 
thought was right. Most decided he was in all essentials, 
but gentle, unobtrusive and even diffident in all matters 
merely incidental. In the solemnity of his deportment 
and heavenly-mindedness, he very much resembled Dr. 
Ezra Keller. 

Dr. Diehl was a man of clear intellect and sound judg- 
ment. But with the double duty of teaching and preach- 
ing, he did not find much time for special literary labor. 
He sometimes wrote for the Church papers, but the only 
work he ever published, was the “Biography of Ezra Kel- 
ler, D. D., Founder and First President of Wittenberg 
College,” issued in 1859. Perhaps, it was a mistake 
that he yielded permanently to the desires of those who 
wished to retain him in the Professor’s chair, for the duties 
of which he had not any great enthusiasm, or special fond- 
ness. His mind was of a very practical character. For 
the pastoral work he was eminently fitted. He was adapt- 
ed, beyond most men, to produce an impression on the 
people. This was his proper sphere. ‘He always,” says 
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Dr. Conrad, “preached with general acceptance to his con- 
gregations, and with his time and energies devoted exclu- 
sively to the ministry, he would have made one of the 
most useful and popular Pastors in the Lutheran Church.” 
He had a heart in sympathy with every truth he uttered, 
and in answer to prayer, he expected success from God, 
through the promised blessing of the Holy Spirit. 

Such a man is a blessing to the ministry of the Church. 
The influence of his holy life must be felt in any commu- 
nity. It will continue to live and do good. God grant 
that such illustrations of the power of the gospel may be 
multiplied, until Christ shall dwell in all hearts by faith, 
that “they being rooted and grounded in love, may be able 
to comprehend with all saints what is the breadth, and 
length and depth and height; and to know the love of 
Christ, which passeth knowledge, that they may be filled 
with all the fulness of God !” 


ARTICLE III. 


LUTHER ON THE OFFICE OF THE. MINISTRY. TRANS 
aenere FROM THE GERMAN OF A. W. DIECKHOFF, 


By Rev. A. Marin, A. M. Professor in Pennsylvania College. 


We purpose chiefly to show, in these citations, that our 
Church has Luther, in his later writings, in her favor 
while, in her organization, she more and more decidedly 
rejects the erroneous theories which were linked, at first 
with that great and important doctrine of the Reformation 
—the doctrine of the equal priesthood of all Christians. 
Of course, Luther never yielded a single point of the doc- 


* The Translator thinks it but justice to himself, as well as to the 
author, to say, that in aiming to give, as near as possible, the real 
force of argument and course of thought in the original, and yet to 
make it readable Hnglish, he often found it necessary to sacrifice a 
oA literalness, and, in some instances, to leave out entire sen- 

ences. 
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trine of the universal Christian priesthood. That doctrine 
is identical with the very rights of the Christian faith it- 
self, which were established in the Reformation.* The 
error which attached to the early doctrine of Luther on 
this point, consisted in his manner of conceiving the rela- 
tion of the universal spiritual priesthood to the office of 
the Christian ministry, as it is ordained of God: namely, 
that he confounded the duties and functions of the minis- 
terial office with those, of the universal priesthood, and 
then beheld in the office the exercise of the functions and 
the discharge of the duties of the priesthood of all repre- 
sentatively in one, to whom these functions and duties were 
delegated by the rest. Just on this point Luther, in his 
later writings, differs from his earlier doctrine, and it is this, 
which it is of the utmost importance to observe. 

It is not necessary to conceal the fact, that the separa- 
tion from the former error, is not effected with perfect 
clearness and accuracy. <A satisfactory development of 
the doctrine, in all directions, and from the true points of 
Opposition, was not reached. We have here a phenome- 
non perfectly analogous to that of Luther’s later relations 
to his earlier doctrine of predestination. The erroneous 
parts recede into the back-ground, and the opposite cor- 
rect points of doctrine, in the most intimate connection 
with that which, from the beginning, was the very soul of 
Luther’s work, occupy the foreground. Yet the signifi. 
cance and import of this circumstance is not weakened or 
diminished by these formal defects. Notwithstanding all 
irregularities and anomalies, nothing has ever appeared 
more clear, than the fact that Luther, in his later years as- 
sumed essentially a different position in regard to the rela- 
tion of the spiritual priesthood to the ministerial office, as 
represented in his earlier teachings. Nor is it necessary 
that we should take, or elaborate, a complete statement of 
the doctrine of the office and its relations to the priesthood 
of Christians from the writings of Luther, either earlier or 
later. It is sufficient that we find the principles which the 


* The blending of the Christian priesthood with the gospel minis- 
try, is an error which Luther found to his hand in the Romish sys- 
tem, and, in his vindication of the equal priesthood of all Christians 
against the pretensions of the Romish clergy, it cannot really be 
claimed that he established, or sought to establish, the true gospel 
doctrine of the ministerial office. 
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Lutheran Church embodied in her organization, in her eu- 
tire history, somewhere expressed by Luther, although 
the doctrine of the Lutheran Church is not necessarily 
one and the same thing with the doctrine of Luther. 

“The changed position of Luther to the error in his ear- 
lier doctrine of the priesthood of Christians, and of the 
office of the ministry, is especially seen in his pamphlet 
entitled: “Von Schleichern und Winkelpredigern.”*  Lu- 
ther insists there most strongly, that only he who is regu- 
larly called and appointed, can be admitted to the sacred 
office: “Hither show call and command to preach, or keep 
silent and cause to be silenced. For this is a matter of 
office—yea an office of preaching the word of God. But 
no man can have an office without commission and call.” 

To the “corner-preachers,” who preach without “commis- 
sion,” he applies the word, Jer. 23:21: “I have not sent 
these prophets, yet they ran. J have not spoken to them 
yet they prophesied.” And Luther does not now, as in 
his early theory, establish the right of office upon the idea 
that, for the sake of order, the duties and functions which 
belong to each, but cannot be exercised by all, are delega- 
ted to one, in the name and in the place of all. He rather 
places himself in direct opposition to this theory, by his 
exposition of 1 Cor. 14: 30; from which passage the ‘“‘cor- 
ner-preachers” derived the right for all to preach. 

In order to have the full import of Luther’s present ex- 
position of this passage, it is necessary to consider, that 
Luther himself deduced his former theory, respecting the 
right of all Christians to preach—the “minister’wm verbt” 
—from this very passage. But now he says: ‘Some, in- 
deed, pretend that St. Paul, in 1 Cor. 14 : 30, gives to ev- 
ery one in the congregatiou authority to preach, and lib- 
erty even to bark against the regular preacher.” Luther 
declares this a false interpretation of the text; and con- 
tends that St. Paul here speaks of the “prophets that are 
called to teach,” and not of the congregation (Poebel) who 
should listen. “But prophets,” he says, “are teachers who 
have the office of the ministry in the Church. Let, therefore 
these vagabonds (Schleichern) first show and prove, that 
they are prophets, and regularly called and commissioned 
teachers in the Church; and let them show who has ap- 
pointed them to this office; and then let them be heard, 


* Of vagabonds and corner-preachers. 
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according to St, Paul’s doctrine.” *  * “These corner- 
preachers do not know what is meant in that passage by 
‘hearing, and what by ‘preaching’—what is a prophet and 
what a layman.” * * “Tet whoever will, read the 
entire chapter; and he will unmistakably find, that St. 
Paul there speaks of prophesying, teaching and preaching 
in the Church; and does not command the congregation to 
preach ; but is dealing with the preachers who are appoint- 
ed to preach in the congregation; else he could not forbid 
women to preach, who also belong to the Christian con- 
gregation.” 

And as it appears from the text it must have been in 
this wise, that the prophets and ministers and preachers 
sat among the people in the churches, and one or two 
read, or sang, the text, just as with us, in some churches 
on high festivals two are accustomed to sing the gospel 
responsively. On such text then one of the preachers or 
prophets present preached, and expounded it; when he had 
finished, another one of the preachers might make addition- 
al remarks.” 

Most decidedly does Luther now distinguish between 
the office of the ministry and the universal priesthood of 
Christians. He asksderisively, why these ‘“corner-preach- 
ers’ do not establish their rights upon the fact, that in the 
Old and New Testament women also prophesied. ‘Here 
they might plume themselves, and indeed give women 
authority and power to preach in the churches; and how 
much more therefore might the men preach and teach 
when and where they chose.” 

“And yet the Holy Spirit has ordained, through St. Paul, 
1. Cor. 14: 34. that women, notwithstanding they have 
the spiritual priesthood shall be silent in the churches. 
And although the apostle knew well, that the prophet 
Joel had foretold, that God would pour out of his spirit 
upon his ‘hand-maidens ;’ and he had himself even seen 
and heard the four daughters of Philip prophesy. Acts 
21:9. But in the congregation and church women are 
to be silent. It is plain from the entire chapter, that the 
apostle here commands the congregation to hear and be 
edified, and not to preach.” And Luther never justifies 
his own reformatory proceedings and; all his official 
and public teaching and action by any reference to his 
spiritual priesthood, but always by reference to his office 


and calling. 
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In his exposition of the 110 Psalm *(A. D. 1539) Luther 
expresses himself still more decidedly if possible in regard 
to the relation between the priesthood of Christians and 
the office of the ministry. In this commentary Luther 
treats of the Christian priesthood, and while he endeavors 
to show that all Christians are priests, he distinguishes 
the office of the ministry from the priesthood of Christians, 
as something which does not belong to Christains as such, 
by virtue of their priesthood. He says; ‘Here distinction 
must be made between the office or service of bishops, 
clergymen and preachers, on the one hand, and on the 
other, the common ranks of Christians, (dem gemeinen 
Christenstand.) Clergymen and preachers are indeed in 
the ecclesiastical office; but they are not therefore priests, 
just as they are not, therefore, Christians.” “It is indeed 
necessary that every one be first a Christian, a born 
priest, before he can become a preacher or bishop; and 
neither the pope nor any other mortal can make such a 
priest. But when one has been born a priest in Holy 
Baptism, then the office is added, and makes a distinetion 
between him and other Christians.” “For although we are 
all priests, it is neither possible nor proper that we should 
therefore all preach or teach and govern” 

“But if you ask, wherein does the priesthood of Chris- 
tians consist, and what are their priestly functions? An- 
swer: ‘teaching sacrifice and prayer.” Luther refers to 
his discussion of the universal priesthood ; and we must 
observe that he specifies the duties of the ministerial office 
as “preaching or teaching and governing,’ whereas the 
duties of the priesthood are, “teaching, sacrifice and prayer.” 
The difference of functions thus appears very clearly. 
And it cannot be objected, that “teaching” is one of the 
functions of the priesthood as well as of the office. 
For although “teaching” is one of the functions of the 
priesthood, Luther distinguishes very plainly the “teaching” 
of Christians, by virtue of their sacerdotal rights, from the 
regular public “teaching,” as it is the work of the minis- 
terial office, of preaching and governing. Hear him: 

“If we have become Christians through this High 
priest (Christ) and through this High priesthood, and we 
have in Baptism through faith been incorporated into 
him, we receive also power and authority to teach and 


* Hrl. Ed. vol. 40 pp 38 ete., ef. p. 168. 
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profess the word which we have from him, before all men, 
every one in fis calling and position. For although we 
are not all in the public office and calling, yet every 
Christian may teach, instruct, exhort, comfort reprove his 
neighbor, with the word of God, as there may be necessity 
and occasion, as father and mother their children and 
household, one brother or neighbor or citizen or peasant, 
another.” Then after having further treated of the priest- 
ly “sacrifice and prayer” of Christians, Luther concludes : 
“Behold every Christian has and exercises such functions 
of priesthood, but over and above the same is the regular 
office which teaches in public, and this belongs to clergymen 
and preachers. 

And in his sermons on chaps. 8 and 4 of the gospel 
of St. John, Luther now lays special stress upon the 
truth so inconsistent with his early theory of delegation, 
( Uebertragungstheorie,) that it is God who sends pastors 
and teachers.* “John here speaks of the divine send- 
ing, which however is manifold. He speaks however 
especially of the sending of the Son: and treats of two 
kinds of sending: first, namely, that God sends his am- 
bassadors (Leute) without means, as he sent the prophets 
and apostles, Moses and St. Paul, who were not called by 
men as through means, but without all means, sent by God, 
and have verbal command and commission directly from 
him. ‘There never was any sending of this sort, except 
when God was about to begin something new, as through 
Moses and the prophets. In the New Testament he has 
discontinued this sending ; for that of the apostles was the 
last. That is the high sending which is immediately from 
God. There is, indeed, another sending, which is also 
from God, but is accomplished through men and means, 
after the office is ordained by God, that there shall be 
preaching and the use of the keys. That then is to con- 
tinue, and there will be no other ministry. But the same 
persons do not-always abide; therefore provision must 
always be made for new preachers. And that cannot be 
done without means. The office, such as God’s Word, 
Holy Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, is immediately from 
Christ. But afterwards there is another sending, which is 
through men, but not by men. Thus we are sent, and we 
again send others, and place them in the office, that they 
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preach and administer the sacraments. And indeed this 
sending also is from and by God. For God has command-. 
ed it, and by this, his command, he himself sends laborers 
into his vineyard ; and yet he does it through men.” 

In his traet “De conciliis et ecclesiis” Luther recounts 
among the marks by which the church is known, such as 
the word, the sacraments, the keys, also the office of the 
ministry. ‘Fifthly is the church known by consecrating 
and calling ministers, or having offices and filling them. 
For there must be bishops, preachers and ministers, that 
shall give and administer the means of salvation, in the 
name and on account of the church—but much rather and 
chiefly by virtue and on account of the institution of Christ.”* 
“Wherever now you see such offices and officers, you may 
know assuredly, that there is the church; for the church 
cannot be without such bishops, preachers, clergymen and 
ministers; and again they cannot be without the church, 
they must be both together.” 

Along side of the means of grace which God has given 
to the church, and whereby he begets its members, and 
builds it up, keeps and governs it, Luther places the 
office of the ministry. It occupies in his eyes, the posi- 
tion of service and instrumentality in the hands of Christ 
as his peculiar cnstztution for dispensing the means of 
grace, and the “powers” of salvation, and for building and 
sustaining the church. In a sermon Luther says: “God 
could govern the world without judges or any offices of 
of Government. So he could make the day without the 
sun—as in the first three days of the creation—but he has 
created sun and moon that they should rule the day and 
the mght. So likewise the preacher is ordained to preach. 
God could indeed make people pious without preaching, 
but he has not seen fit to do so; but wishes to retain the 
office of the ministry, that the ministers might be his co- 
laborers, as teaches St. Paul. 1.Cor.3:5. Fora preach- 
er is also called an angel of God, Mal. 2: 7. just as David 
is called an angel in the scriptures, because he had the 
office of helping God to govern his people. God could 
rule the world without any of these offices, if he saw fit, 
but he has otherwise ordained.” 

Thus the ministry appears not as the office and service 
of the universal priesthood, whereby it accomplishes its 
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fanctions of worship, sacrifice and divine service before 
the Lord; but it is the institution, the ministry, the ser- 
vice of Christ, whereby he accomplishes his divine work 
in the Church. 

In his tract, concerning the “corner-mass,” Luther says 
again: “Finally, the office and the sacraments are not 
ours, but Christ’s; for he himself has ordained them, to be 
used and practiced in his Church, to the end of the world.” 
* * “The holy Church teaches, therefore, that neither 
pope, priests, nor Christians, can make a single sacrament, 
not even the holy Christian Church. Our office is not to 
institute, nor change, but simply to give and administer. 
So a clergyman, or preacher, does not make the gospel; 
and by his preaching, the word does not become gospel; 
but by his preaching he offers and gives the gospel, which 
the Lord Jesus Christ has made, produced and left to us, 
and first impressed it on the hearts of his apostles, and 
ever since, through dheir successors, impresses the same 
upon the hearts of Christians.” 

In the most intimate connection with these thoughts, 
this also finds a prominent place in the later writings of 
Luther; namely, that there have always been, from the 
beginning until now, sent by God, first immediately, then 
mediately, ministers of Christ, in the Church, the apostles 
and their “successors” in ecclesiastical office. Never has 
the office in the Church, which was ordained and instituted 
by the Lord, which the Lord himself has “made,” grown 
out of the congregation, as its product for the regular ex- 
ecution of its authorities and powers—“made” by the con- 
gregation—as if the Lord had immediately called the invis- 
ible Church into existence, and it then had become the 
creator and originator of the ecclesiastical office. As such 
an instance can avowedly not be shown, in the -history of 
the Church, so such a view, which is, indeed, given in Lu- 
ther’s early theory, contradicts the clear fact of the origin 
of the office, and is equally inconsistent with the very na- 
ture of this office, as an office of Christ for the service of 
his work of salvation in the Church, both which facts are 
now made so prominent by Luther, and are so strongly 
insisted on. 

By all this, the ministerial office is placed in a point of 
view in direct antagonism with Luther’s former theories. 
The erroneous blending of the functions of the office with 
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those of the priesthood, which formerly found expression 
in the theory of delegation of duties, for the establishment 
of the office in the Church is removed; and the difference 
between both is brought out most forcibly. The functions 
of the office have to do with the work of Christ himself 
in the hearts of men, reconciling and renewing them, pre- 
serving and completing them in the new life, by which 
work of Christ men are made, and continue to be, priests 
—members of his priestly nation. This is the purpose 
and institution of the office, that Christ continues (al- 
though not immediately yet mediately) to preach upon the 
earth, and to spread his holy gospel, more and more, that 
he continues to communicate his gifts unto salvation and 
eternal life, and works mightily, by the Holy Ghost, in 
the means of grace, and continues to gather and create for 
himself a people in whom he reigns and officiates forever, 
as High Priest and King. For this purpose he has insti- 
tuted the office of his word, and sent, without ceasing, the 
“apostles and their successors,” and will continue to send 
them to the end of time. He will, indeed, take his am- 
bassadors, and must take them, from the people of faith 
which he creates. The believers, in their works, serve 
him in his Saviour’s work; but the offices, and the minis- 
ters in the offices, are ordained to functions in which hig 
work of Saviour is executed in the Church. His preach- 
ing is continued in the preaching of the “apostles and their 
successors: in their office they give, communicate and ad- 
minister the means of grace created by himself—the 
Word, the Sacraments and power of the Keys; and in 
them he executes his communication of the eternal treas- 
ures and powers ‘of grace which he has purchased for, 
and brought to, us. The office is not the product of the 
priestly nation, by which such priestly nation executes its 
functions and service before God; but it is from the Lord, 
who works and rules in his Church, as the HEver-Present 


One, and is ordained by him for his service in this, his 
work with man. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


EXPOSITION OF LUKE 16: 9. 
By Rey. W. H. Sserruemyer, A.M., Wilmore, Pa. 


The complaint, of the Pharisees and scribes, that Jesus 
received sinners and ate with them, called forth four or 
five parables, illustrating what is the true fitness of per- 
sons and things; and vindicating his own conduct before 
them. Among these parables is that of the unjust stew- 
ard; which is followed by a thought that associated itself 
in Christ’s mind with the parable. This thought is 
clothed in the following peculiar language: ‘Make to 
yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness ; 
that when ye fail, they may receive you into everlasting 
habitations.” 

The main ideas attending the parable of the unjust stew- 
ard, are: 1. The end or design he had in view; 2. The 
means of attaining that end; and 8. The reason or motive 
for so doing. If, therefore, the sequel of the parable repre- 
sents the leading ideas of the parable itself—and this point 
is, in general, conceded—then we have, in the sequel, the 
same corresponding points. These points, in both cases, 
find their expression in the same original words. 

Following the order given in the text, we have: 1. The 
doing, or the means of attaining the end in view, express- 
ed by Tounow (v. 4), Or mounoarte (v. 9); ay The reason, OY MOo- 
tive, forso doing, expressed by ‘va orev; 3. The end in view, 
expressed by OeEwvtar ue, OT OsEavroe VULGS. 

1. The means of atiaining the end; or the “unrighteous 
mammon.” To determine the proper idea conveyed by 
the term “unrighteous mammon,” it will be necessary first 
to find what is meant by the word “friends.” For Christ 
exhorts his hearers to make friends of the mammon of 
unrighteousness. Is mammon, therefore, an instrument in 
our hands to make frierids to ourselves of our fellow crea- 
tures, or are riches themselves to be the friends? The 
former view is advocated by Jacobus, Rosenmuller, Lange, 
Bengel and Alford. Wolf makes the apostles and evan- 
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gelists to be the friends. Ambrosius, Hwald, and Meyer, 
suppose them to be the angels. Morris and Smith state that 
“by friends here, we are not to understand any particular 
persons or things. Itis equivalent to the phrase “securing 
happiness.” 

It is impossible, within our allotted compass, to review 
all these opinions, but the reason why we do not believe 
that it has a reference to our fellow creatures—which is 
the most plausible of the given views—is, because the sys- 
tem, or plan, of making true friends, by means of money, 
is unphilosophical, whether regarded froma psychological, 
or practical point of view. Friends, in the proper sense 
of that term, are not made by the instramentality of phy- 
sical resources; even when these resources are considered 
in the light of their commendable qualities, much less are 
riches the means of making true friends, when considered 
in relation to their uncertainty and deceitfulness. The re- 
wards of such instrumentality, result in nothing more than 
to attract a host of moths about a brilliant hght. The 
heathen philosopher, Cicero, understood better than to put 
the basis of friendship on money, for he distinctly declares 
that “there can be no friendship but between the good.” 
“Amicitia, nist inter bonos, esse non potest.” So Christian 
congeniality, aterm embracing everything pleasant, attrac- 
tive and true, must be the true instrumentality of Chris- 
tian friendship. It is well known that true friendship is 
not at all dependent on money; and if such a signification 
is attached to these words, it makes Christ the author of 
an unphilosophical and untenable maxim. It is equally 
well known, on the other hand, that pecuniary resources 
are, in themselves, a blessing or a curse. Riches, then, 
rightly appropriated, may, ina figure, be called triends, 
for friends are at all times blessings. The unjust steward 
did not care so much for the friends personally considered, 
as for friends considered in a pecuniary point of view. 
The real friends which he had in view, were the means of 
livelihood; the ostensible friends were the persons in pos- 
session of the needed resources. This project of the 
steward was commended ; therefore, it isnot inappropriate 
to regard available resources, in this case also, as friends. 
This will become apparent in the consideration of the last 
clause, “that they may receive you,” &c. ; 

‘This position, that one cannot make friends with money, 
will be seen, upon a little reflection, to be valid, whether 
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mammon is regarded as certain, 4. e., true to its sphere, or 
uncertain; reliable, or deceitful. But as adixa has a bear- 
ing on the context, as well as on the word which it quali- 
fies, it will, in itself, require some investigation. 

Mammon itself, the Syriac word for riches, as used in 
the New Testament, implies a doubt concerning the ap- 
propriate use of those riches to which it is apphed. But 
when the wnrighteows mammon—the unjust (¢njustetiae— 
Montanus) the iniquitous (iniquitatis— Vulgate) that which 
is the fruit of fraud, oppression and plunder, for this is 
implied in the ordinary signification of advxe—is to be 
made the object of friendship, then is there reason to doubt 
whether the wsws loguendi of ad¢x:0 should, in this case, be 
employed. Among commentators, poxwra rs adixas is, for 
the most part, explained as unstable, fleeting, deceiving 
riches. This view is set forth by men, accredited for learn- 
ing, but, unfortunately, without support. Nor, on the 
other hand, can such men as Olshausen, Lange, or Alford, 
be said to be opposed to this view, but they do not by any 
means accord with it. But, leaving the opinions of men, 
can it be substantiated by argumentation that aé:xio has, in 
this case, any reference to delusive or deceitful riches? 
I think not. However I do not intend to argue that 
riches are not uncertain, «dors, as they are called in 
1. Tim. 6:17, which reads; “Charge them which are 
rich in this world not to trust in the uncertainty of riches,” 
but that axa does not signify uncertain or deceitful: 1. 
Because in the sixty two times that it is used, either in the 
form of a noun, verb, adjective, or adverb, in the New 
Testament exclusive of the three times used in this con- 
nexion, it bears no such signification. 2. Because classic 
lexicographers attach no such definition to the word. 8. 
Because there is no condition connected with this passage, 
or the context, that demands such an explanation. On 
the contrary, riches are regarded, in the context, as true 
to their sphere, honorable, and worthy to be made an object 
of duty. Then if aéixéa does not signify unstable or de- 
ceptive, are we to make friends with what is worse—the 
unrighteous, or ill-gotten mammon? No. We do not 
take ad/xca to mean unrighteous, or fraudulent, but less 
righteous. It is true that we have not the ordinary New 
Testament use of the word to warrant us in this—nor the 
classical use, but philosophy, or more aptly, the common 
sense and experience of men, which finds its ratification 
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in the scriptures, favor it, as well as analogous scripture 
passages, and the context. 

1. To the common sense and experience of men, there 
is no need of proof that wealth, properly accumulated and 
employed, is as a friend to us in this world. Though 
fraudulent gains are in no case to be employed for our 
sustenance, yet it is also taught that a corban is not well- 
pleasing to God when a father is in want; and that if any 
provide not for his own, and specially for those of his own 
house, he has denied the faith. If therefore wealth has 
its sphere, which contributes to the true comfort and pleas- 
ure of men, its commendation by Christ must refer to that 
sphere. Wealth is never represented as uncertain or de- 
ceitful, except when our hopes for soul-happiness is found- 
ded thereon. It moreover reflects on the goodness of God 
to regard his gifts otherwise than good, and true to their 
design. 

2. As for the analogous use of terms, 7. e. antithetical 
language used tropically for comparative, it is only neces- 
sary to refer to Christ’s own use of mise tov xarepa, (Luke 
14: 26) for gird» norepn * * dep gut. (Matt. 10 : 37.) 
“Tf any one come to me and hate not his father,” &c., for, 
“he that loveth father * * more than me.” This anal- 
ogy might be deemed sufficient, but a few more examples 
will better illustrate this idom, which obtained place in 
oriental modes of thought. 

It is said that Jacob loved Rachel more than Leah, (Gen. 
29 : 830—31,) but in the verse immediately following God 
saw that Leah was hated. 

Again, He that spareth his rod hateth his son, but he 
that loveth him chasteneth him betimes. (Prov. 13 : 24.) 
The rod is not usually spared under the plea of hatred, but 
of love. That less parental instinct, which regards the 
present feelings of the child, controls the parent, instead of 
that nobler purpose which regards its future, as well as 
its present welfare. 

It is moreover said, that he that loveth his life shall lose 
it, and he that hateth his life in this world shall keep it, 
&. (Jno. 12: 25) Is this life here spoken of the per- 
sonal self—the ego ? then does Christ also say: “Love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” (Mat. 19:19.) Self is therefore 
not to be absolutely ignored, but it is not to be made the 
supreme object of our affection. Thus the same sense of 
hating is here unfolded as above. 
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The case of Esau and Jacob can easily be shown to im- 
ply asimilar use of terms. (Rom.9: 18.) Thisis seen by 
(1.) The recognition of the rights of Edom when opposed 

to the chosen people of Israel—even when they defied 

Israel they escaped without a rebuke from God. (Num. 
20: 14—21.) (2.) The Lord’s prohibition to Israel to 
meddle with Edom. (Deut. 2:4—5.) (8.) The similarity 
of God’s Providence over them, and the continued recog- 
nition of their brotherhood. (Josh. 24:4. and Deut. 4: 
5.) (4.) Esau’s réceiving the blessing of faith concerning 
things to come. (Heb. 11: 20. and Gen. 27:39.) God 
does not bless what he absolutely hates—therefore Esau 
was only less loved. 

3. It was also said that the context favors this view. 
(1) The verse following, which bears directly on the pas- 
sage under consideration, informs us, that he that is faith- 
ful in that which is least is faithful also in much, Se. 
The marginal notes refer the explanation of this verse to 
the. parable of the talents in Matt. and the parable of the 
pounds in Luke, and rightly, for the results, or rewards, 
are the same. In these parables much was represented as 
given, because faithfulness was shown in that which was 
little. Then what the “least” and the “much” signify is 
not difficult to determine, viz., temporal and spiritual in- 
terests. Faithfulness in the one is the pledge of faithful- 
ness in the other. Having now determined the sense of 
the 10th verse, let us follow on to the next. If therefore 
—. e. if he that is faithfulin the least &c.,—if therefore 
ye have not been faithful in the unrighteous mammon— 
2. é. that which is least, or less valuable, who will commit 
to your trust the true. Here we have the unrighteous 
mammon clearly put in apposition with that which is 
“least,” or least valuable; and the least is clearly repre- 
sentative of temporal goods, as shown above. These two 
verses expose the 9th verse quite clearly; but the 12th 
throws another light on it. And if ye have not been 
faithful in that which is another man’s who shall give you 
that which is your own? That which is the least, and 
that which is the unrighteous mammon, is here represen- 
ted as that which is another’s. To represent riches as be- 
longing to another is in perfect harmony with other por- 
tions of the scriptures; for we are the stewards of God’s 
gifts, (Hcc. 3:18. and5:19,) wherein we are com- 
manded not to be slothful, (Rom. 12: 11,) lest the Lord 
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take away what he has given into our hands. (Mat. 25: 
28. Job. 1:81.) But the true (inheritance) is not given 
to us as stewards, for the servant abideth not in the house 
forever, but as heirs, even joint heirs with Christ, and will 
never be taken from us—therefore it is quite appropriate 
to say that they are our own. In this you observe the 
contrast beautifully set forth between temporal good, and 
spiritual. 

9. Another reason from the context, why the wnright- 
eous mammon may be regarded as only the less righteous, 
is from the antithesis of terms. The true antithetic term 
for adixia, is déx9, but here we have aandns—a and an, that 
which cannot be forgotton, or cast into oblivion, real, per- 
during, abiding forever, and therfore of greater value, in 
contrast with that which shall pass away, as earth and 
sky. This fact. suggests, by virtue of the attending cir- 
cumstances, as well as by the words set in contrast, the 
idea of temporal good, or that which is less vaiuable, as 
riches, without reference to their delusiveness as such, or 
to those that are ill-gotten, but rather with a reference to 
their typical relation to the true riches; for faithfulness 
in the one is regarded as a high recommendation for faith- 
fulness in the other. 

When, therefore, this idea is connected with the inter- 
pretation of adxa, it relieves the whole passage from fur- 
ther difficulty, and renders the exposition otherwise nat- 
ural and easy. This view, viz., that the unrighteous 
mamuion signifies ordinary temporal resources, has also 
been shown to have more substantial basis than that which 
assumes the idea of deceptive riches, and therefore claims 
the preference. 

Il. The second proposition—the motive for making to 
ourselves friends—will find sufficient explanation in the 
following one, and need not, for that reason, consume fur- 
ther space. 

Ill. The end in view—va * * SéEwrrat duas ets ras 
aiariovs oxmvas ‘The first question that arises here, is, who, 
or what is meant to be the subject of deevrav? In answer 
to this Lange says: “The friends acquired with our 
money.” So Bengel, Doddridge, and others. Rosenmiil- 
ler makes it “a Hebraism, by which. ths third person of 
verbs is used impersonally. It is God who receives us 
into this everlasting habitation.” 


These answers are very unsatisfactory, and why they 
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are so, will be seen by observing some answers, given to 
another question. How can your friends, that have been 
made by money, receive you? , 

Bengel says that “Liberality alone is not sufficient, but 
yet this removes a great impediment (grande impedimen- 
tum) in the way of entrance into the everlasting habita- 
tions.” Here Bengel assumes that more than liberality is 
necessary, while the text makes the mammon itself suffi- 
cient to gain an entrance into these habitations. To say, 
on the contrary, that liberality removes a great impedi- 
ment in the entrance to heaven, and steer clear of work- 
righteousness, is certainly no less difficult of execution 
than to gain a passage between the Scylla and Charybdis. 
Jacobus says: “This is the provision which is to be made by 
the Christian, in things temporal.” Provision for what? 
For an entrance into heaven? ‘Then the sacrifice on Cal- 
vary is inadequate! Then Christ is not sufficient! Mor- 
ris and Smith say: ‘“Hmploy your money in such a way, 
that when you are discharged from life, you may be re- 
ceived into efernal mansions in heaven.” But how can the 
proper employment of money obtain for us an entrance, 
unless, indeed, our works are acknowledged as meritor- 
ious? 

For these reasons are we dissatisfied with the answers to 
the first question; for there is no expedient, by which we 
can avoid work-righte8usness, in case the money, or the 
friends acquired with the money, are made to receive us, 
or to be instrumental through the prime agency of money 
in obtaining for us a reception mto heaven. To under- 
stand God as the subject of deéortar, breaks the grammati- 
cal connection, besides being otherwise quite objectionable. 

The act of making friends of mammon, which is the 
only given condition of entrance into the habitations spo- 
ken of, and the salvation of the soul, have no possible logical 
connection—2. ¢., as a certain sequence unquestionably re- 
sulting from a given condition, as the text demands, un- 
less, indeed, by our own actions we are enabled to pur- 
chase—papist-like—our tickets for the portals of bliss. 
No exegete, or logician, on Scripture grounds, can make 
salvation issue as a legitimate sequence from the best pos- 
sible use of money, per se. If these answers are unsatis- 
factory, to which unsatisfactoriness all will readily assent, 
how can the question be solved? Simply by following 
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the natural and grammatical construction of the language. 


The subject of deSorrw is a pronoun understood, and refers 


to gaovs as its antecedent. These friends we have shown 
to be temporal blessings, in the form of pecuniary resour- 
ces. But how are pecuniary resources to gain for us an 
entrance into cos aartous oxnvas? The question has been 


‘made difficult, because two ideas have been assumed that 


are utterly at variance with each other. The one, that 
friends are to be made of, or with, mammon; the other, 
that heaven was to be the result. Whatsoever view of 
mammon you may desire to take, whether it is regarded 
as sure, or deceitful, it cannot, as the primal and substantial 
éause, per se, effect any such result. That it is represented 
as the primal and efficient agent, per se, for effecting an 
entrance into vas atwrovs' oxnvas,—whether directly by its 
own means, or more indirectly through the medium of 
some personal instrumentality—no one will deny. Then, 
for reasons already given, it is impossible,that ras aureovs 
oxyves should refer to heaven. x7 is a tent, or taberna- 
cle, designed for shelter and comfort. Avcewos means ever- 
lasting, but, when applied to finite substances, is limited in 
duration, and “sometimes means during life.” Huripides 
uses it in this wise (Alcest. 3857). “Arr ég 7° dy atwy obpos 
avzexn. “As long as my life holds out.” To say, then, 
that ras acreove oxyvas may mean “life-long habitations,” 1s 
only to give it a perfectly natural*and legitimate significa- 
tion. This, we think, is the real and designed intent of this 
sequel, or conclusion to the injunction in the former part 
of the verse. 1. Because the words expressing the three 
main points of the unjust steward’s resolution, the design 
of which was commended, are the same as those which 
characterized Christ’s injunction, viz., the doing—the 
reason for it—and the design. The steward made pro- 
vision for the days of temporal want; this, then, we 
infer, is also the design of Christ’s admonition. 2. Be- 
cause it is in harmony with the context. To be faithful 
in securing comforts for declining life, is a pledge of faith- 
fulness in securing the true comforts of a coming, though 
endless, future. 8. Because it frees every other part of 
the passage from every conceivable difficulty, save the fig- 
urative use of adixa, which we have showh consistent with 
Christ’s design and use of metaphors. 4. It is altogether 
conformable to the analogy of faith. 5. Because it is the 
only logical and natural result flowing from the proper use 
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of. money. 6. Because «s with the accusative demands 
that mammon should be a competent means for the trans- 
ferring its possessor from one state, or condition, into an- 
other; and not simply receiving them ¢z another, as some 
explain it. But mammon has no power to make friends 
of any kind that shall be capable of receiving us into hea- 
ven; wherefore it is evident that oxyvos must have reference 
to earthly tabernacles. 7..Hvery other view is attended 
with insuperable difficulties. Therefore we conclude that 
was avevious oxnvas should be translated “life-long habita- 
tions.” 

There is yet a word in the midst of this verse, express- 
ing the time of entrance into these habitations, which has 
caused commentators some trouble—sxacxyze. There has 
been some doubt in reference to.this word, both as to its 
form and signification. In regard to form, it is now very 
well agreed that the éextus receptus is the better reading; 
but in regard to signification, it is not so clear to some ex- 
positors that its use, in this place, has any reference to 
death. This word is used in but two other places in the 
New Testament. Once it refers to faith as failing; and 
once to failing years. Exaemey does not, in general, signi- 
fy “to die,” as many translate it, but has its sense admira- 
bly expressed in our version, when “ye fail.” To “fail” 
is a very significant and common expression among us at 
the present day, and well expresses the enfeebled condition 
of old age—the age in which one cannot sustain himself, 
or find comfort, unless he has made to himself friends. of 
the unrighteous mammon. © Classical usage also fully en- 
dorses this sense of the word. Among the definitions 
given, are such as these: ‘To fail,” “to be wanting,” ‘to- 
be deficient,” “to faint.” In the passive, where the word 
here used is found, it bears, the ordinary signification of 
being abandoned or forsaken. Similar illustrations are 
even found in the active, e. g., wxy rchoine ca ostea nowra 
aéraoune we: ‘Life or energy has forsaken the bones, and all 
things have left me.” ‘The rendering of this word in our 
authorized English version, is, therefore, a happy one, 
and expresses to our ears just precisely what the context 
requires, and what the original word, 1n itself, is naturally 
designed to convey. 

Having separately and critically examined the alleged 
points of difficulty, let us now combine these points of 
fragmentary criticism, and sum up the whole by paraphras- 
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ing the text, which, in modern phraseology, may be ex- 
pressed in this wise: Gain for yourselves the blessings 
flowing from the proper accumulation and use of temporal 
and pecuniary resources, that when you become enfeebled, 
they may be to you a source of sustentation and comfort. 
Or more briefly and literally, make to yourselves friends 
of temporal resources, that, when ye fail, they may re- 
ceive you into life-long habitations. 

This view may not commend itself on the ground that 
Christ does not teach for this world; but a reference to 
Mat. 8: will dissolve these clouds. 

It may also be regarded by some as unique, but it has 
the sanction of economy, the authority of experimental 
wisdom, the warrant of reason, the support of analogy, 
and the consistency of truth. 


ARTICLE V. 


THE. IDEALISM OF BERKELEY, AS SET FORTH IN THE 
THREE DIALOGUES BETWEEN HYLAS AND PHILO- 
NOUS.’ 


Among the self-confident Materialists of the reign of 
George I. the Idealism of Berkely fell like a philosophical 
bomb-shell and, though its explosion injured not their 
portly bodies, it addled their dry heads in a manner most 
perplexing. It was introduced, too, at a most auspicious 
time, for, like the old Athenian who was tired of hearing 
Aristides called the Just, the world was weary of the old 
song of Materialism, and hailed with delight the new Phi- 
losophy which bade fair to make Materialism and its dis- 
ciples, too, the most airy Sort of ideas imaginable. As a 
second favorable circumstance, the new system had been 

“matured in sublime simplicity and beauty by a master: 
mind, by a learned, pious and merry Bishop, who was 
either ignorant of the results which in the future should 
disgrace but perfect the system in the hands of Hegel, 
Schelling and Fichte, or who, in event of finding no possible 
retreat from this position, planted his God, Terminus in 
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what was still solid earth, at a safe distance from the 
philosophical precipice which ends in Infidelity. 

Although in the “beautiful woof of a philosophical 
brain and in trains of purely abstract thought, all his 
Idealism may seem an inconstructible reality, yet, when 
lowered from this lofty sphere to the baser earth and 
practice, it seems the purest sophistry. David Hume said 
of it: “No man can believe it, no man can refuteit.” Now 
I cannot believe and therefore, ifin my hardy endeavors 
to do it battle, 1 should display but my own weakness, 
may the authority of the great Scotchman cover up my 
shame. 

The question is one of great importance and charming 
interest, and demands a deeper consideration than the ar- 
gument of the wit implies, who said, that: “If there were 
no such thing as matter, it was no matter what Berkeley 
said :’ and Dr. Johnson’s stubbed: toe will do more dam- 
age to his own and his disciples feet than to the accom- 
plished trotter in the bogs of metaphysics. 

In this paper I propose only a short review of Berke- 
ley’s doctrines, as stated in his three dialogues between 
Hylas and Philonous. These dialogues are distinguished 
as well for their beauty as for their success in vindica- 
ting the doctrines of Idealism and, being almost his last 
publication on the subject, should be supposed to contain 
his latest and most matured views. They profess to 
prove: 

I. That nothing sensible exists without the mind, that 
neither the primary nor secondary qualities can exist un- 
perceived. 

II. That there could not possibly be such a thing as a 
substratuin of material phenomena. 

III. That our ideas could not possibly represent ma- 
terial objects. 

The proof of the first two of these propositions would 
be a complete demonstration of the non-existence of matter 
and confirmation of Idealism. The third, though indirect- 
ly, a blow at the existence of matter, is chiefly valuable 
because it shows us his real belief on certain doctrines, 
with regard to which, I believe, he has been misconceived. 
I hope to show that Berkeley has not established himself 
in these three positions 

In order to make his argument more tangible, I have 
reduced the whole in a series of syllogisms expressed gen- 
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erally in his own words. These form the foundation 
stones of his doctrine and the more one can tear away, the 
weaker will his edifice be. To this end I shall consider 
each separately. ‘ 

Again in reading such works we are apt to confine our- 
selves to the principles and illustrations given by the 
author; whereas a more extended application might de- 
monstrate their weakness by their absurdity. Among 
others there are certain fundamental principles and axioms 
in the breast of every religious and of almost every thought- 
ful man, which are to him, through faith or instinct, self- 
evident, and anything that is repugnant to these by that 
very fact proves itself false. This will form the second 
ground of examination. 

The first step of Berkeley’s argument, 

1. To prove that nothing sensible exists without the 
mind. 

Sensible things only such as are immediately perceived 
by the senses. 

Take away all sensible qualities and there remains’ 
nothing sensible, 

But sensible qualities exist only in the mind. 

Therefore, nothing sensible exists without the mind. 

In the first place, logically considered, Berkeley has 
begged the question; he has assumed in his minor pre- 
mise what he proposed to prove. This is an unpardona- 
ble error and invalidates the conclusion. : 

Bot, supposing, the argument to be logically legitimate, 
I think that the falsity of one premise—that nothing sen- 
sible exists without the mind—is apparent. A sensible 
quality is a quality that can be perceived, but it seems 
absurd to say that it cannot exist, except when perceived. 

While I admit that the perception ofa sensible quality 
can exist in the mind alone, I deny that a sensible quali- 
ty cannot exist without the mind, or unperceived. For 
all the organs of perception are in man, whereas all things 
perceivable are in matter; therefore, though all the or- 
gans of perception were swept from the earth, it does not 
follow that all things perceivable would go too. I might, 
by a few changes, make this syllogism just as strong for 
Materialism, as it seems for Idealism. 


on prove that everyihing sensible exists without the 
mind. 
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Take away everything sensible, and there remain no 
sensible qualities. 

But everything sensible exists without the mind. 

Therefore, no sensible qualities exist in the mind. 

Now this syllogism, though as strong as the first, is 
open to exactly the same objections. 

2. To prove that the secondary qualities exist only in 
the mind. 

Heat is a sensible, quality. 

Great heat is painful—little heat is pleasant. 

But neither pleasure, nor pain can exist in an unper- 
ceiving substance as matter. 

Therefore, great or little heat cannot exist in material 
bodies. 

This would look to an eye more experienced in pursu- 
ing the practical than in hunting a theory through the 
mazes of the brain, uncommonly like sophistry. All that 
Berkeley has proved here-is, that the perception of plea- 
sure and pain cannot, exist in an unperceiving substance 
as matter. And again he has defined heat by one of its 
contingencies and then substituted the contingency for the 
thing itself—thus making a part equal the whole. Great 
heat is not only painful, but itis also a reducing agent, 
‘and it would be just as fair to substitute this attribute in 
the syllogism, and make the argument matervally different. 

Heat is a sensible quality. 

Gréat heat is a reducing agent. 

But a reducing agent cannot exist in an unextended 
substance as the mind. 

Therefore, great heat cannot exist in the mind. 

Now here, I commit the same error as Berkeley in 
forcing matter into the province of mind in the same 
erossly inconsistent way he forces mind into the province 
of matter. 

He uses exactly the same form of argument against the 
ordinary secondary qualities as against heat, e. g., against 
taste. A sweet taste isa kind of pleasure ; sugar hasa sweet 
taste, but pleasure cannot exist in a material substance like 
sugar. 

Every quality gets its name only by its relation to our 
senses: if we had no sense corresponding to it, the quality 
would be to us unknown and unthought of. We can readily 
conceive that there may be qualities, not corresponding to 
any organ of perception in us, and therefore, to us as zero. 
On the very same ground, since we deny all organs of per- 
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ception to matter, we can understand a quality painful to 
us existing in it, unperceived, because it has no faculty of 
pain. Naraaasw «3 

To prove the impossibilty of any quality inhering in 
matter he says: “Suppose now one of your hands hot 
and the other, cold, and that they both, at once, are put 
into the same vessel of water in an intermediate state ; 
will not the water seem cold to one hand and hot to the 
other ?””? Now that the water should be hot and cold at 
the same time, he goes on to say, is a manifest absurdity 
and since no true principles lead to an absurdity these 
principles must be false. Now the real difference of tem- 
perature is stated to be in the hands, and then transferred 
to the water. Every quality is named and estimated in 
relation to our senses. Here the sense of feeling in one 
hand was different from that in the other, hence the same 
body, applied to each, ought to have a different effect. To 
the hot hand the water seenis -cool, to the cold hand >it 
seems warm—the difference manifestly lies not in the 
sensible thing, but in the sensation of the sensible thing 
by senses under different circumstances. In short, the 
difference lies in the senses themselves. The wise Berke- 
ley in this example makes himself the very brother of the 
ancient fool who observed, with astonishment, a man blow- 
ing upon his porridge to make it cold, and his fingers to 
make thefh warm. But the ancient observer was not an 
Idealist and, little suspecting the theories that could be 
founded on this culinary phenomenon, concluded, to put 
no trust ina man who could deal so doubly. Berkeley 
sees a similar phenomenon, and finding water, to seem 
both hot and cold, immediately concludes that there can 
be no such thing as water. The fool, however, can justly 
claim the priority of observation. 

The same strictures are applicable to his treatment of 
the other secondary qualities. 

Arguments to subvert the real existence of the primary 
qualities in matter. 

3. Against figure and extension. 

A pebble appears to our eye very smooth, small and 
regular. 

To a mite it would seem rough, large and irregular. 

Its qualities are, therefore, changed. 


But no quality, inherent in any objec 
i Ss y object, can be ch d 
without the object itself be changed. aah sbes Sde 
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would seem rough, large, and irregular, toa mite? It is 
a mere logical deduction which proves no change in the 
pebble, but simply the difference between a man and a 
mite, which might have been done at much less length. 
Because a mountain, 600,000 times as big as a man, would 
appear rough, large and irregular to him, he supposes and, 
justly too, that a pebble 600,000 times larger than a mite 
would appear correspondingly rough, large, and irregular 
to it. But this proves only what we would naturally ex- 
pect, that the difference lies in the perceptive organs of the 
man and mite. As in a former illustration the difference 
lay, not in asingle basin of water, so that it should be 
hot and cold at once, but in a difference of sensation in 
two hands. For all our ideas and conceptions are relative 
to ourselves, our senses, and our associations, so that we 
are forced to suppose rather, that the comparative size 
and organs of the man, as compared with those of the mite, 
made the difference, than that a single stone was two dif- 
ferent things at the same time. Just as an inhabitant of a 
level plain, if suddenly transported to the smallest moun- 
tain in Switzerland, would think it large and grand ; while 
the chamois hunter whose mind from youth had been ex- 
panded by far greater and grander scenes, would consider 
it but little worthy of such wonder and admiration. This 
difference is one rather of opinion than fact, one which we 
naturally ascribe to the associations of the two men, and 
not like Berkeley to a real difference in the hill itself. 

4. Against motion. - 

Time is measured by the succession of ideas in the 
mind. A’s ideas may succeed each other three times as 
fast as B’s. Now a wheel, which would go three miles an 
hour to A’s mind, would go only one mile an hour to B’s. 
Therefore, it is moving both fast and slow, which is im- 
possible. This is a very good definition of time as estima- 
ted relatively to each man’s mind, but time absolute is 
measured by the revolutions of the heavenly bodies.— 
Berkeley derives a certain conclusion from time as under- 
stood in the first definition and applies it to time as un- 
derstood in the second. Assuming that time be measured 
by the succession of our ideas, and that the succession of 
ideas in A’s mind that correspond to an astronomical hour 
is three times as great as the succession of ideas in B's 
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mind in an astronomical hour, then as far as time goes otie- 
third A equals one B. Now. here the astronomical unit 
of time, the hour, remains unchanged and absolute 
throughout, and the only thing established is what was 
assumed that A’s ideas move three times as fast as B's, 
and not that one hour equals three. What was already 
assumed in his premises, I say, state explicitly that the 
difference lies in A’s mind as compared with B’s, and yet 
in his conclusion he contradicts his first statement and at- 
tempts to fix the difference on the single wheel by prov- 
_ing that the wheel is doing two diametrically opposite 
things at the same time, which would be annihilation. 

But the syllogism does not justify such a conclusion, its 
whole import being that A’s ideas move three times as 
fast as B’s. The wheel, indeed, though moving absolute- 
ly according to our fixed unit of time two miles an hour, 
may relatively to our ideas move fast or slow without in- 
consistency, as when a man hurries to the bed-side of a dy- 
ing friend, his ideas move so quickly and are withal so 
deeply impressed upon his mind, that the fastest vehicle 
which can bring him to his journey’s end seems cruelly 
slow to him. Or again four hours may pass in pursuits of 
pleasure and seem but twotous. This brings me again 
to the principle already stated, that every quality possesses 
a degree of intensity or estimation relative to the temporary 
state of permanent character of each man’s senses. To 
the feverish man an amount of heat is painful, which in 
his natural state would be agreeable. In disproving these 
primary qualities, he says he has disproved all the rest, 
and gives them no more attention. ' 

‘The necessary existence of matter, as a substratum of 
the qualities we perceive, seems its last stronghold and to 
storm it the Bishop marches with flying colors. 

5. A substratum is something which is spread under 
the qualities of an object to support them. 

Its nature must be different from the qualities it sup- 
“ports; ¢. g. it is spread under extension but its own natur 
must be different and distinct from extension. 

. Therefore, it is spread without extension, which is im- 
possible. ; 
» We have shown that sensible qualities, Idealism to th 
contrary notwithstanding, can exist in material bodies. 
It. is the intuitive belief of our nature, the testimony of 
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our consciousness, thatthey do. Theauthority which Berke 
ley thinks sufficient to establish his own existence he ig- 
nores, when it testifies the existence of matter. A quality 
or phenomenon of matter as well as of mind must be a 
quality or phenomenon of something, in which something 
it inheres. This has led philosophers to assume the ne- 
cessary existence ofa material substratum, in which mate- 
rial phenomena inhere. That we do not entirely under- 
stand, and cannot accurately explain this bond of union, 
which is beyond all experience and above demonstration, 
should not be considered an argument against its existence. 
On the contrary, the grounds upon which we assume its 
existence are like the grounds upon which we assume the 
existence of a God. Certain effects are seen which de- - 
mand a cause and we supply a cause, whose nature we can 
never hope to grasp, or aspire to conceive. 

_In his argument on this point Berkeley has diverged. 
not a whit from his customary sophistry. That which 
should be really regarded as just as untangible as the 
mind itself, he grossly supposes to be spread wnder. As 
well might we say the mind is an unexlended, indivisible, 
spiritual, substance and in it inheres an infinity of phenom- 
ena, but without extension, it cannot support or contain 
anything. This would be a grossly literal and unphilo- | 
sophical way of treating such a subject. And he points 
out its impropriety when applied to the mind, but employs 
it with stranger inconsistency against matter. If there 
be no substratum of mental phenomena, then we are but.a 
succession of ideas, governed by certain laws of combina- 
tion and sequence. Here mind. and matter are both done 
away with, and we arrive at the pure Idealism of Hegel. 
But granting that no such substratum as matter can ex- 
ist, then these phenomena must inhere in the substratum- 
mind. Under these circumstances the great barrier be- 
tween the microcosm and the macrocosm is broken down. 
All I s@e without me, the universe and all its wonders, are 
as much my mind as that unperceivable subtile spirit 
within me, which I think eternal and immortal. The 
thoughts and ideas of one part of my mind I am only.. 
conscious of, but those of the other I can see, feel, and © 
taste. To tastean idea seems curious but I may well be- 
lieve it, since Berkeley shows me-that God has filled this 
beauteous earth for generations with races whose eyes 
were blinded and whose strongest beliefs were but infatu- 
ation. 
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6. To prove that since Ideas exist in the mind alone, they 
cannot represent material objects. 

Material objects are perceived by sense. 

They must be immediately perceived. 

Therefore, they cannot be perceived through the medium 
of ideas. 

7. To prove the same. 

If our ideas are representatives of external objects, they 
must be like them. 

External objects have a stable and independent nature. 

But our ideas are ever-fleeting and variable. 

Therefore, they cannot be like them, and consequently 
cannot represent them. 

These two arguments are employed to show the error 
of Hylas in trying to reconcile the existence of the 
external world thus: “I think there are two kinds of 
objects, the one perceived immediately which are like- 
wise called ideas; the others are real things or external 
objects perceived by the mediation of ideas, which are 
their images and representations. Now I own ideas do 
not exist without the mind, but the latter sort of objects 
do.” Yet a philosopher as great as Hamilton, entirely 
misconceiving Berkeley’s opinion on this point, has classed. 
him among the philosophers who believe in the theory 
which he here attacks. ‘To substantiate this assertion, let 
me quote a few more passages from his works. . 

In his principles of human knowledge Art. LXXXVII, 
when speaking of our sensations he says: “But if they 
are looked on as notes or images referred to things or 
archetypes existing without the mind, then we are involvy- 
ed all in scepticism. We see only the appearance and not 
the real qualities and things.” 

“I am not for changing things into ideas, but rather 
ideas into things: since those immediate objects of percep- 
tion, which according to you are only appearances of 
things | take to be the real things themselves.” ° 

These are arguments directly against that school of 
philosophers, who, while believing in the existence of 
material objects, supposed that we never perceived them 
' directly, but through the medium of ideal representations. 
They are indirect blows against any possible existence of 
matter for, having proved before that we do not perceive 
it, he now adds that we do not even perceive its represen- 
dation. 
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A few general remarks upon Berkeley’s doctrines will © 
conclude this paper. He classified existence into spirits 
and ideas. The first being all thinking, reasoning, in- 
telligent subjects; the second being what we see, hear, 
taste, feel &c. He admitted that what we call external 
things had a real existence, but only when perceived. 
Few men looking at the moon see not one, but ten moons, 
each being an idea in their minds. I cannot believe that 
Idealism as a system can be conceivable; I am certain 
that it has never been acted upon in every-day life. The 
belief, that consciousness forces upon us every moment of 
our existence, cannot be eradicated by arguments, however 
plausible. Yet these doctrines lead to the contradiction of 
a fundamental belief, to a denial of the veracity of the tes- 
timony of consciousness. All the moving bodies he sees 
are to every man virtually but ideas: he may with safety 
predicate his own existence alone and yet disciples of the 
Idealistic school, more unscrupulous than Berkeley, con- 
sider this a doubtful step, perhaps an ungrounded 
liberty. Ideal water-falls drive ideal mills, which have a 
separate existence in the minds of the miller and the mill 
boy. A law of gravitation holds together an ideal uni- 

. verse, that has no existence without the mind. An ideal 
body wears out and frees a real soul. A want of ideal 
food and money drives men, to destroy an everlasting 
spirit. Heaven, where spirits hold sweet spiritual com- 
munion together, differs from earth in this alone that here 
we spirits are tormented and corrupted by an ideal world, 
that we are delusively compelled to regard, as a real ma- 
terial, external existence. What then means the earth we 
live in, the sun and moon and stars we see, the angry thun- 
der and the roaring cataract. What madness gave eyes 
and ears to seeand hear that which is as unextended and as 
spiritual, as our souls themselves ? 

Overall that we perceive by our senses, he says, we 
have not the slightest control. But what we perceive by 
our senses he calls ideas. Now men certainly think that 
they have control over ideas; as for instance I know that 
if I go into a certain forest, I shall see there a spring, “but 
our ideas are imprinted on the mind by a spirit distinct 
from us,” and we control them not at all. If we can doubt 
of our control over what we shall see, do, or feel, we may 
likewise doubt our control over what we shall say or 
think, and may suppose that our other mental modifica- 
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cations are also imprinted on our minds by a spirit dis: 
tinct from us. With the fall of our contro! over sense- 
perception, falls our control over self-perception. But 
from this state of affairs come two very formidable de- 
ductions. . 

1. The existence of subject and object would be anni- 
hilated, and we would consist of a series of thoughts, sen- 
sations and ideas, over which we have no control, but 
which are the mechanism of some blind chance or created 
and dispensed by the wisdom of a supreme Being. Thus 
mind itself would at last be sacrificed to those very 
principles, whose express object is to glorify It. 

2. That great fundamental principle of man’s free agen- 
cy declared in Revelation, incorporate with our very being 
and involved in the relation of Creator and created, falls.. 
And thus not content with denying reality to all that 
seems solid in creation, the Idealist deprives of its glory 
the last resource of the simple believer, and demonstrates 
that the whole end of man’s creation is a sublimely me- 
chanical idea. For the ideas of the external world are 
limited and bound down by immutable and universal laws, 
and as upon Berkeley’s hypothesis there seems ground to 

-suppose that all the phenomena and affections of our 
minds also are governed by similar immutable laws, to- 
gether they would demongtrate rather the creation ‘of a 
blind fate than that of an intelligent Creator. 

Let us then, still confiding in consciousness, our; senses 
and our common sense, bid fare-well to this philosophy 
of dream-land, to this doctrine of doubts and of shadows, 
assured that the greatest arguments against it will be the 
monstrous absurdities of its wisest disciples. 


ARTICLE VI. 


LONELINESS OF HAMLET. 


By Rey. E, Perrier, A. M., Professor in Pennsylvania College. 


The contrast between the Hamlet and Macbeth of 
Shakspeare i is of the most marked character. Macbeth is all 
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_action. We are hurried along amid wars, rebellions, 
crimes, frorn point to point, almost as on the bosom of a 

‘rapid stream. It is full of the noise and bustle of a. stir- 
ring world. Hence it is easily understood, and one of the 
most popular of dramas. Notso with Hamlet. It ad- 
dresses itself more tothe reflective faculty. It is all 
thought. The ghost of a murdered King throws across it 
a mystery which has never been penetrated. There are 
problems which the shrewdest criticisms of centuries have 
not solved. The soliloquies, the real or feigned madness 
of Hamlet, his strange and seemingly cruel treatment of 
the young, beautiful and artless Ophelia, suggest questions 
which press the mind of every intelligent reader for an 
answer. 

as shedding some faint ight on these features of this 
most wonderful drama, and explaining in some degree the 
strange conduct of one of the most mysterious characters 
ever drawn by the Prince of dramatists, we propose to 
develop and illustrate the thought—The loneliness of 
Hamlet. 

Real solitude pertains to the mind and heart rather than 
the body. We may be alone in the streets of a crowded 
city, or amid a throng pressing on in business and _pleas- 
ure. Hands may touch ours, but there may be no kind- 
red fellowship of spirit. We may look into each other’s 
faces, but there is no meeting of heart. Words may fall 
from our lips, byt they come back like an echo, through a 
dreary solitude. Such a loneliness is deeper, and more 
real, and more oppressive, than if we dwelt on the moun- 
tain top, orin the desert, the birds and beasts our only 
companions. 

Hamlet, son of the murdered King of Denmark, is of 
princely beauty. Heis with the crowd of heartless cour- 
tiers and politicians that gather for royal favor. He is 
brought in close contact with their interests and schemes 
and projects. But while Claudius, the murderer, is mak- _ 
ing firm the royal State, and the falsehood as to the fate 
of the late unhappy King is widely circulated, and credit- 
ed, the ghost of the murdered father appears to the son. 
It.is significant that nearly the whole of the first Act is 
occupied in the interview between the ghost and Hamlet. 
:' A great secret is put in possession of the son. It 

-eomes from the supernatural world. A spirit is the bear- 
er of the secret. So holy and so sacred is the communi- 
~ eation, that it shall not be spoken, until Hamlet is alone. 
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It must not fall on other ears. That is a thrilling part of 
the drama where the strange visitor beckons Hamlet apart 
from the rest, to impart the appalling secret. While Ham- 
let is at first amazed, and cries out: 


“ Angels and Ministers of grace defend us } 

Be thou a spirit of health, or a goblin damned ? 

Bring with thee airs from Heaven, or blasts from hell ? 
Be thy intents, wicked or charitable, 

Thou comest in such a qnestionable shape, 

That I will speak to thee +, I’ll call thee Hamlet, 

King, father, royal Dane, 0, answer me, and tell me 
Why thy canonized bones, hearsed in death 

Have burst their cerements,”’ 


and Horatio warns him: 


What if it tempt you toward the flood, my Lord, ' 
Or to the dreadful summit of the cliff, 

That beetles o’er his base into the Sea, 

And there assume some other humble form, 
Which might deprive your sovereignty of reason, 
And draw you into madness,”’ 


Yet in spite of perplexity and admonition, the Prince 
breaks from Horatio and Marcellus with the exclamation : 


My fate cries out, 
And makes each petty artery in this body, 
As hardy as the Nemean lion’s nerve. * 
Still I am called ; unband me, gentlemen ; 
By Heaven! I’ll make a ghost of him that hinders me.’’ 


That lonely interview between the ghost and Hamlet is 
the key to the whole play. It has peculiar significance. 
Like one of the opening. utterances in Julius Cesar. 


“These growing feathers plucked from Cesar’s wing 
Will make him fly an ordinary pitch, 

Who else would soar above the view of men 

And keep us all in servile fearfulness,”’ 


Penuls to the spot where great Julius fell; like the reso- 
ution of Lear: “I'll crawl unburthened to the grave,” 
apreading its deep significance over the whole complica- 
ted plot, like a flash of lighting in the night of darkness 
opening to the vision the broad landscape, thus for pro- 
found meaning stands at the opening of this drama, the 
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solemn conference between Hamlet and the ghost. At 
this meeting, the dreadful secret of murder is put in posses- 
sion of the Prince: 


‘ ** Know thou noble youth, 
The Serpent that did sting thy father’s life, 
Now wears his crown.” 


The dread secret is not only communicated, but the charge 
given: 

“Tf thou hast nature in thee, bear it not ; - 

Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 

A couch for luxury and incest ; 

But, however thou pursuest this act, 

Taint not thy mind; nor let thy soul contrive 

Against thy mother aught; leave her to Heaven, 

And to those thorns that in her bosom lodge, 

Fo prick and sting her.’’ 


Note thus his position. The great task of retributive 
justice has been committed to him. He has been super- 
naturally entrusted with a-secret of the most fearful kind; 
a secret which he durst not impart to any mortal ear.— 
How it separated him from the whole world! It made an 
impassable chasm between him and all other men. What 
eared he for court-schemes and interests, just fresh from 
the vision of a murdered father, and his sight daily pained 
with her who had married the uncle: 


Ere yet the salt of most unrighteous tears, 
Had left the flushing in her galled eyes ?”’ 


He feels himself singled out of heaven. The interview 
fills him from the crown to the toe, top-full of the direst 
vengeance—and he vows: 


“T’ll wipe away all trivial fond records, 

All saws of books, all forms, all pressures past, 
That youth and observation copied there ; 

And thy commandment all alone shall live 
Within the book and volume of my brain, 
Unmixed with baser matter : yes, by heaven,’’ 


This necessary loneliness of Hamlet accounts for one 
marked feature of thisdrama. No other drama of Shak- 
speare contains such lengthy soliloguies. They are the utter- 
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ances of an overburdened’ heart. They are the natural 
effusions of a soul, that possessed a secret which could not 
be committed. While the suspicion only of murder is 
rankling in his bosom, and he is pressed to earth with a 
sense of his desolate condition, he says : 


‘© Q, that this too, too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw and resolve itself into a dew | 

Or that the everlasting had not fixed 
His,canon ’gainst self-slaughter. O God, 
How weary, stale and unprofitable, 

Seem to me all the uses of this world.”’ 


And after the dread secret of his life has been imparted, 
he relieves his burdened spirit in a soliloquy, containing 
arguments for suicide that make one tremble. They are 
so much like the address of despair to the Red Cross 


Knight, that Shakspeare must have read the Faery Queen 
of Spenser : 


For what hath life, that it may loved make, 

And give not rather cause it to forsake ? 

Fear, sickness, age, loss, labor, sorrow, strife, 

Pain, hunger, cold, that makes the heart to quake ; 

And ever fickle fortune rageth rife, 

All which, and thousands more, do make a loathsome life. 
Die shall all flesh ? What then must needs be done, 

Is it not better to do willingly, 

Than linger till the glass be all out-run? 

Death is the end of woes. Die soon, O Faery’s son."’ 


Tt is the same argument which we hear from Giant 
Despair, from those huge keeps, and moss-grown, frown- 
ing battlements of Doubting Castle in Pilgrim’s Progress. 
In these cries of despondency, in these wails of despair in 
Hamlet, he moves before us, as one upon whose soul too 
great an action has been Jaid. The burden is so heavy 
that he would sink beneath it, inthe grave. The mission 
of revenge is too mighty for one so weak. As one has 
said: “It is an oak tree, planted in a costly jar, which 
abould have borne only pleasant flowers in its bosom; the 
roots expand, the jar is shivered.” 

It is thus we explain the failure of Hamlet to execute 
the purpose of his life, when he had the King in his power. 
While the King is engaged in his prayers, the work of 
vengeance might have beendone. He flings away the Op- 
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portunity, for which he had long been watching, and re: 
treats with the determination. | 


“‘Up sword ; and know thou a more horrid hent.”’ 


It was evidence of his weakness for the purpose, to which 
he had been commissioned. The native hue of resolution 
was sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought; an enter- 
prise of great pith and moment was, indeed, turned awry, 
and lost the name of action. Hamlet, naturally reflective, 
weak, moody, is crippled still more for action, by his over- 
weighty burden, and is kept from throwing it off with the 
hand of a suicide, only by the great thought of a world to 
come. 


“The dread of something after death, 

The undiscovered country, from whose bourne, 
No traveller returns, puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have, 
Than Hy to others, that we know not of.” 


Like Macbeth, when the “genius and the mortal instru- 
ments, were all in council,” as to the death of the “gracious 
-Duncean,” it was all clear enough: 


“Tf this assassination 
Could trammel up the consequence, and catch 
With his surcease, success ; that but this blow 
Might be the be-all, and the end-all here ; 
But here, upon this bank and shoal of time, 
We’ll jump the life to come.”’ 


, Oh! that great thought of a world to come, and a judg- 
ment! It palsied the arm of Macbeth, whose brandished 
steel on the field of battle smoked with, bloody execution ; 
it made the sword fall harmless from the hand of Hamlet, 
when he might have struck down his victim. Who knows 
how many plans of wickedness have fled before this great 
thought of a personal immortality, how many strong hearts 
have quailed before its power? 

Let us in the next place, in the light of this loneliness of 
Hamlet, look at the much vexed question of his conduct 
toward Ophelia. “Ophelia is one of the most interesting 
characters which genius has ever drawn. Innocent, art- 
less, confiding, beautiful, she appears in marked contrast 
with the loftiness and grandeur of the Prince. We are 
constrained to believe that the affection of Hamlet for 
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"Ophelia was of the deepest and purest kind. He had given 
countenance to his speech, with almost all the holy vows 
of heaven; and in that wonderful closing scence, when the 
funeral procession enters the church yard with the dead 
body of Ophelia, Hamlet, roused into a noble energy at 
the sight of the pale corpse, and excited by the empty and 
hollow show of grief, says: 


“T loved Ophelia ; forty thousand brothers, 
Could not, with all their quantity of love, 
Make ap my sum.”’ 


Why then the seemingly cruel and heartless treatment of 
one whom he loved so devotedly? In that conversation 
with her which follows the soliloquy on suicide, the un- 
kind words addressed to the gentle Ophelia in answer to 
her inquiries, strike us with surprise. They drive her to 
griefand madness. The conversation is colored with those 
_feelings of despair, to which he had just given utterance. 
Despair dare not love, but rather finds a wretched pleas- 
ure In tormenting the object of its affection: “Get thee to 
anunnery. I have heard of your paintings too, well enough ; 
God has given you one face, and -you make yourself an- 
other, you jig, you amble and you lisp, and nick-name 
God’s creatures, and make your wantonness your igno- 
rance. Go to, I’ll no more of it; it hath made me mad.” 
He seems to have forgotten the past, and his language 
breathes only bitter irony, and suspicion: of all female 
virtue and constancy. 

There is nothing unnatural here. It is the just growth 
of that thing which was lodged in his heart by the ghost. 
of his murdered father. It is the surrender of all things 
for the accomplishment of a work, committed to him, by a 
supernatural power. His conduct is in perfect accordance 
with the vow he made under the most solemn circumstan- 
ces. “T’ll wipe away all trivial fond records from the table 
of my memory.” The weak man gives up all for a work 
which was too great for him. History, both sacred and 
profane, is crowded with illustrations where men have 
crushed out the affections of the heart for the attainment 

of a favorite object. When the imagination of Lady 

Macbeth has been inflamed with the splendor of a crown, 

dnd the gilded trappings of royalty, she shrieks out, like 

one of those very witches who had beguiled her husband : 

“Come, ye spirits, that tend on mortal thoughts, make thick, 
my blood ; stop the access and passage to remorse. Come 
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to my woman’s breasts, and take my milk for gall, you 
murdering ministers.” Illustrations may be found, noble 
or debased in their character, as the purpose possessed the 
soul and animated the life. One of the most striking cases 
is the Son of God. The grandest of all ideas lodged in his 
divine bosom, was the mystery of Redemption. His mis- 
sion was the rescue of uncounted thousands from the 
doom of the second death ; and with this work full before 
him, more than once, in the prosecution of his high object, 
he seems to trample on human relations. When his pa- 
rents sought him in the temple, he said as if in half-defi- 
ance of parental authority: ‘“Wist ye not that I must be 
about my father’s business?” When certain ones told 
him that his mother waited for him without, pointing to 
his disciples near him, he said: ‘These are my father 
and my mother and my brethren ;” and on the occasion 
of that first miracle, when his mother remarked to him, 
“They have no wine,” he replied in a way which has task- 
ed the ingenuity of some critics to reconcile with his heav- 
enly temper: ‘Woman, what have I to do with thee? 
mine hour is not yet come.” In this light, it seems strange 
that dramatic critics have dwelt at such length on the 
behavior of Hamlet towards Cordelia, and even charged 
Shakspeare with want of truthfulness to nature. ‘lhe 
pages of history, all along down the ages, are written over 
with the truth. That apostle whom the Son of.God com- 
missioned to carry the word among the Gentiles, declares 
in the same spirit of unreserved surrender to his chosen 
work: “I am determined to know nothing save Jesus 
Christ and him crucified.” Paul, in the likeness of an 
angel from heaven, but Hamlet like a fiend from the pit, 
his heart on fire with revenge, says: “I am determined 
to know nothing—not home, nor friend, nor lover—until I 
accomplish the will of my murdered father.” W hat sac- 
rifices has not thriftless ambition, that will raven up its 
own life’s means,” again and again made, for the attain- 
ment of its object? When the heart of Bonaparte swel- 
led with the ambition of making Europe his empire, and 
himself the occupant of a throne that for splendor should 
more than‘rival those of the Ptolemies or Caesars, sooner 
than any thing%shall in the least hinder his purpose, he 
crushes the affections of a woman who had been his pride 
and his honor. For out and out eruelty, and wanton dis- 
regard of innocence and worth, the divorce of Josephine 
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may well be placed by the side of Hamlet’s treatment of 
the fair Ophelia. The occasion of both misfortunes was, 
they stood in the way of projects, to which great souls 
had surrendered every faculty. ° Among those of princely 
beauty and royal worth that assembled in the court of the 
haughty virgin Queen of England, there was one, ever, the 
observed of all observers. Courtly, of more than ordinary 
elegance of manners, the Earl of Liecester shone the bright- 
est of that gay throng. Yet his name is linked with an 
event in English history, that makes the heart bleed. In- 
spired with the hope of sharing the throne of the nation 
with Elizabeth, he permitted the countess, his wife, one of 
the queenliest of English women, to be put to death in the 
most shocking manner. He had looked at the dazzling 
object of his ambition so long, and so intently, that he was 
blinded to all else, and he who would drop a tear over the 
grieved and wronged, and maddened Ophelia of Hamlet, 
must pause in like spirit over the injured, the murdered 
countess, the Amy Robsart, of Sir Walter Scott’s Ken- 
ilworth. 

The third feature of this drama, and one which has giv- 
en rise to much discussion, is the feigned or real madness 
of Hamlet. The more I have examined this question, I 
am disposed to think the madness was in the beginning 
feigned, and ultimately became real. He thought it meet 
to put an “antic disposition” on, for the accomplishment 
of his object. The feigned madness is closely connected 
with the whole plot. As Brutus played the idiot at 
court, that he might more surely remove the hated Tar- 
quin, or as Kent in King Lear, that he might befriend the 
aged monarch in his toilsome pilgrimage after banishment 
from his daughter’s home, in speech and conduct, behaved 
as one bereft of reason, thus Hamlet, so completely plays 
the maniac that Ophelia exclaims: 


“QO, what noble mind is here o’erthrown ! 

The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 

The glass of fashion and the mould of form, 

The observed of all observed, quite, quite down.’’ 


This disguise would give him access to all parts of the 
palace. His rambling here and there, in this feint, would 
excite no suspicion. It was a stratagem which the turbu- 
lent condition of his thoughts would naturally adopt. It 
was thus he actually lighted upon the King at his prayers, 
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alone and defenceless, and was afforded such favorable op- 
portunity of striking the fatal blow. It certainly was less 
toilsome for his spirit, to wear the wild mask of in- 
sanity, than in such a court, in the presence of a murderer, 
and a dishonered mother, to keep up the counterfeit of a 
smooth, unruffled and contented aspect. 

But this disguise of madness served a higher purpose, 
than simply a mode to advance the project of destroying 
the King. As we have remarked, the secret which had 
been committed to his keeping by a messenger from the 
other world, was one of the most dreadful character. If 
we held such a thing, it would crush or madden us to re- 
tain it. The feelings crowding our breast would be in- 
tolerable. It would be like a fire shut up in the bones, 
consuming inits influence. Hence, this outer-show of mad- 
ness furnished a vent for those pent-up forces, which were 
enough to unsettle the foundations of his being. It af- 
forded scope for those feelings of distrust and disquietude, 
which could not be concealed. Those utterances of the 
maniac Hamlet, therefore, are ndt simply cold invengion to 
support a fictitious madness, they exhibit the real temper 
of the man. The sarcasm, the disgust, the turbulence are 
all from the heart, the faithful expression of his inner life, 
sheltered by the incoherence and conduct of a maniac. 
Hence, in his wildest ravings, aged Polonius is forced to 
own: “Though this be madness, yet there is method in it. 
How pregnant sometimes his replies are. ‘A happiness 
that often madness hits on which reason and sanity could 
not so prosperously be delivered of.” Scope was thus 
given for those disquieted feelings which could not be con- 
cealed. 

One of the most remarkable parts of this drama is in 
the 3d Act, where in the hall of the castle, an entertainment 
of a dramatic kind is arranged. It is complete in itself, 
and is really a play within a play. The whole contrivance 
is designed to “catch the conscience” of the King, and 
make the crown for which he had taken the life of a 
brother, rest very uneasily on his brows. While on the 
one hand, again, it furnishes an opening for the escape of 
the wild commotion and turbulence which crowded the 
heart of Hamlet, on the other, it so quickens the guilt 
of the wretched King, that he says in agony. 


O, my offence is rank, it smells to heaven ; 
It hath the primal eldest curse upon it, 
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A brother’s murder. What, if this cursed hand 
Were thicker than itself with brother’s blood; 
Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens 
To wash it white as snow ?”’ 
And with this thought of guilt in his heart, and this 
hope of mercy before him, he tries to pray, but in heav- 
iness Owns : 


“My words fly up, my thoughts remain below ; 
Words without thoughts never to heaven go.’’ 


The advice of Hamlet to the players in this connection, 
beginning: “Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pro- 
nounced it to you, trippingly on the tongue,” is one of the 

‘most remarkable passages in the whole English language. 
It isan epitome of all the principles of good elocution, 
There is more good sense, and discriminating advice given 
to speakers in this brief compass, than could be gathered 
from. whole volumes on the subject, and he who can catch. 
the meaning, and apply the principles here so admirably 
indicated, needs no other work on Oratory. Additional 
interest is given to this passage by the unquestioned his. 
toric fact, that Shakspeare through it, intended to give a 
sharp and merited rebuke to the prevailing style of elocu- 
tion in the drama. It was true in those days, some of 
their most popular speakers, had “neither the accent of 
Christian, nor the gait of Christian—they strutted and 
bellowed as if some of nature’s journeymen had made 
them, and not made them well, they imitated humanity so 
abominably.” 

But while the madness of Hamlet at the beginning, for 
the double reason which we have assigned, was altogether 
assumed, before the closing of the scene it became real. 
In the closing act, specially, there is scarcely a word or 
action, that does not indicate the maniac indeed. 


“That noble and most sovereign reason, 
Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh.” 


For a full, and harmonious, and well developed man- 
hood, there must be some correspondence between the re- 
flective and perceptive faculties of our being. The undue 
enlargement of either one, at the cost of the other, will not 
give us the highest style of man. The man of dispropor: 
tioned reflective powers becomes moody, morbid, jealous 
a habitation for various disturbing influences. When 


. 
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those currents, from any arresting cause, which God de- 
signed should flow outward, unobstructed, are turned back- 
ae upon the soul, the waters become restless and turbu- 
ent. 
_. It is the most grievous of misfortunes to feel that those 
invisible cords of sympathy, which unite us with the outer 
world, have’been severed. It is really the beginning of a 
derangement bordering on insanity. Byron felt thus, and 
in his isolation, colored his poetry with a gloom, which 
like an infection, communicates its secret influence to all 
who read. Richard ITT. felt thus, because of his deformi- 
ty, and the thought drove him to a life of villainy : 


“T, that am rudely stamped, and want loves’s majesty, 
I, that am curtailed of this fair proportion, 

I am determined to prove a villain, 

And hate the idle pleasures of these days.’ 


Such was the feeling of Shelley, and the feeling was 
poured out in a strain of bitterness, in his notes on Queen 
Mab, which has scarce an equal in any literature. And 
his Alastor or Spirit of Solitude, with all its poetical 
beauty, is but one long, loud wail, wrung from a heart that 
felt its loneliness. Men of reflective habits of mind should 
be on their guard against this subtle temptation. We 
need earnest, wholesome contact with the outer world, 
that we may exhibit that gladness of spirit, and that cheer- 
fulness, which add so much to our happiness. The world 
is full of books, which are filled with these brighter color- 
ings of mind, and it is not true, as has been alleged, that 
Byron with his gloom, Shelley with his bitterness, and 
Rousseau with his morbidity, are fair types of the class. 
Sadness and dejection are not the marks of genius. The 
French essayist Montaigne shows us in one of his quaint 
essays, that continual cheerfulness is the most indisputa- 
ble sign of wisdom, and he tells the old story of Demetrius 
the grammarian, who finding in the temple at Delphi 
a knot of philosophers chatting away in high glee and 
comfort, said “I am greatly mistaken, gentlemen, as by 
your pleasant countenances, you are not engaged in any 
very profound discourse. Whereon Heracleon answered 
the grammarian: Pshaw, my good friend! It does very 
well for fellows who live in a perpetual anxiety to know 
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whether the future tense of the verb 6a. should be 
spelled with one 2, or two, to knit their brows and look 
solemn; but we who are engaged in discoursing true phil- 
osophy, are cheerful as a matter of course.” 

Hamlet, by the very constitution of his nature, belonged 
to the class of moping, moody, lonely creatures. He said 
truly, when he told the Queen: 


“Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 
Nor ctistomary suits of solemn black, 

That can denote me truly ; 

But I have that within, which passes show.”’ 


The peculiar circumstances which surrounded him 
forced him in a still deeper loneliness, until the man of 
sentiment and reflection becomes the madman. It is that 
disease, engendered by looking too exclusively, and too 
intently inward. Hence there is no play of Shakspeare 
where we find so much of the reflective as in Hamlet. 
Thought is one of its great features. It is in Hamlet that 
we find that sublime apostrophe on the greatness of man. 
“What a piece of work is man! how noble in reason! how 
infinite in faculty ! in form and moving, how express and 
admirable! in action, how like an angel! in apprehension, 
how like a God! the beauty of the world, the paragon of 
animals!” Or that other just and familiar reflection : “What 
is a man, if his chief good and market of his time, be but 
to sleep, and to feed? a beast, no more. Sure, he that 
made us with such large discourse, looking before and 
after, gave us not that capability and God-like reason to 
fust in us unused.” We might multiply illustrations. 
The feature reappears in almost every utterance of Ham- 
let. The mind is ever feeding upon itself. If he cherishes 
a passion, he pauses the next moment to scrutinize it. If 
he forms a purpose, he stops to make it a subject of re- 
flection. The author of this drama, with one of the high- 
est efforts of his genius, has seized upon, and fixed for our 
study those deep, yet wayward feelings, which seem to be 
the changeful creatures of the mind alone—such apparent- 


ly causeless things as Antonio speaks of in the Merchant 
of Venice: 


‘In sooth, I know not why I am so sad; 
It wearies me; you say it wearies you; 
But how I caught it, found it, or came by it, 
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What stuff ’tis made of, whereof it is born, 
Tam to learn.’’* 


It is in a deeper region that Shakspeare enters, in 
among those aimless aspirations of melancholy, those dis- 
contents which frame no wish—that meditative vacancy 
which spurns the detail of human existence, than when in 
the Tempest, he ranges through the kingdom of fairies, or 
in Macbeth and Lear, he makes tributary the world of 
spirits. 

The catastrophe of the whole drama is contained in the 
last Act. And what a summing up it is. What a con- 
vention of agonies. “One woe doth tread upon another's 
heels.” The madness of Hamlet spreads its gloom over 
the whole scene. Polonius has been slain, and dragged 
on the scene by the maniac. Ophelia has committed sui. 
cide by drowning, and the funeral procession is entering 
the church-yard. The Queen dies by poison. Laertes is 
slain. The guilty King is stabbed. Hamlet himself after 
that famous soliloquy on the skull of poor Yorick, dies by 
his own hand. What a cluster of misfortunes. What a 
gathering together of wars and agonies in small compass.” 

It is quite a different close from what we would expect 
in a modern novel. In spite of the occasional coarseness, 
more the product of the age in which our author lived, 
than any individual love for impurity, the atmosphere . 
that gathers about these dramas, Is essentially bracing in 
its influence. Shakspeare omits nothing, on the bright 
side or the dark side of life, that has relation to our moral 
nature. No other genius has ever so entered into the 
souls of the guilty, and shown us the desperation and the 
darkness that dwells in them; so shown us the spirit of 
the wicked, that ‘is like the troubled sea, when it cannot 
rest, whose waters cast up mire and dirt;” so shown us 
the “dull misery of exhausted vice, still and dreary in its 
ruin,’ and conscions of existence only in remorse, shame 
or anguish. 

The drama to which our attention has been turned is a 
most impressive exhibition of the truth: ‘Seek not to 
avenge yourselves. Vengeance is mine. I will repay,. 
saith the Lord of Hosts.” Throughout this play, if it 
shows us the bitterness of revenge, it points us also to 
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those after-fires of remorse, which are kindled, as fierce and 
as hot as the burnings of torment. Its jealousy is as cruel 
as the grave, its envy as corroding as a canker, its out- 
bursts of anger as desolating as the fires of the volcano, 
and that fever which preys upon the heart of ambition, 
whether in a Caesar or a Macbeth, withering as a Simoon 
to all peace. We rejoice then in the growing and expand-. 
ing influence of this, one of our great English classics. 
We rejoice that all around the globe, where our simple 
tongue is spoken, in America, in Britain and Europe, 
among the millions who are to fill Australia, and over 
every habitable spot that gleams in the Pacific, among the 
- almost unnumbered multitudes of India, where “British 
authority, British profit, and British ambition will give a 
predominance to our language,” will this author, fresh, 
strong, rich and pure in his dialect, be recognized as our 
Representative. And we may venture the prediction, based 
on the remarkable revival of the study of the old Hn- 
glish authors, so long as Falstaff can make men laugh, or 
Lear with his venerable hairs make them weep—as long 
as the innocence and beauty of Miranda can charm, or the 
murderous guilt of Lady Macbeth appall us, will our author 
be recognized as a power in the hearts of men. 


ARTICLE VIL. 


KANZEL-GEMEINSCHAFT, OR EXCHANGE OF PULPITTS. 
By Rey. A. J. Weppeti, A. M., Norristown, Pa. 


“ We hold, that the purity of the pulpit should be guarded 
with the most conscientious care, and that no man should be 
admitted to our pulpits, whether of the Lutheran name, or 
any other, of whom there is just reason to doubt whether he 
will preach the pure truth of God's word, as taught in the 
Confessions of our Church.’— General Council, 1868. 

Every age has its living issues. These issues are 
not always new; but they appear in new relatiéns 
and in new combinations. Such is the question de. 
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signated by the English phrase, Exchange of Pulpits, 
and by the German word, Kanzel-Gemeinschaft. This, 
although discussed in other Churches, and in other 
places, is a novelty in the Lutheran Church, on this side 
of the Atlantic. It is of European extraction, and origi- 
nated in the fierce religious antagonisms, engendered b 
the union of Church and State. An enforced liberality, 
on the one hand, led to rigid exclusiveness on the other. 
Lutherans, smarting under the lash of persecution, occa- 
sioned by the compulsory union of the Lutheran and Re- 
formed Churches, regarded that connection as the prime 
source of all the evils, under which they were suffering ; 
and under the influence of a re-actionary movement, en- 
tered their protest against the hated union, by determining 
to exclude the Reformed, as such, both from their Pulpit 
and Communion Table. In the course of time, many who 
had participated in the unionistic conflict in Hurope, immi- 
grated to Americd, and brought with them the views and 
feelings, developed in the fierce contests through which 
they had passed. Here, finding no civil law interfering 
with ecclesiastical discipline, they commenced the organi- 
zation of congregations and synods, upon the rigid princi- 
ples which they had adopted. Their motto was: ‘No 
Kanzel-Gemeinschaft,’+—“No Communion with sectarians.” 

As these principles and practices existed almost solely 
among ministers and congregations purely German, they 
attracted but little attention, outside of the sphere in which 
they were operating. But, in the formation of the Gen- 
eral Council, which was intended to bea union of Luther- 
an Synods upon a strict Lutheran basis, such principles 
and practices could not be ignored; and Hanzel-Gemein- 
schaft, or Exchange of Pulpits with ministers of other de- 
nominations, became one of the questions involved in the 
proposed union. This question, although now more im- 
mediately connected with the General Council, and certain 
Western Synods, is a thing of general interest for the 
whole Lutheran Church. . It cannot be put to rest by de- 
‘nunciation, indifference, or a sneer. It involves a prin- 
ciple, fundamental in the relations of the different portions 
of Christendom to each other, and must be fairly met, 
upon the grounds of truth, with sound Christian logic, and 
settled by fair and honest argument. 

In entering upon the discussion of this subject, it will 
be proper, first, to set forth clearly, and definitely, the,pre- 
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cise issue under consideration. This is not fully expressed 
in the language, in which the question is generally stated. 
The proposition is unlimited in the extent of its applica- 
tion, and may include all denominations and sects in Chris- 
tendom. Both parties, however, agree in excluding en- 
tirely from Lutheran pulpits, all so-called Christian minis- 
ters, who deny any of the great fundamental doctrines of 
the Christian Faith, contained in the Cathclic Symbols of 
the Church. The question must, therefore, be limited to 
those usually styled orthodox, and, for brevity’s sake, we 
will use the generic term, Reformed, as designating all 
such non-Lutheran organizations or churches. 

But, the relation contemplated in the question, is also 
not clearly expressed in the terms which are employed. 
Kanzel-Gemeinschaft, the original German word used, im- 
plies a pulpit-partnership, a collegiate pastorate of Lutheran 
and Reformed pastors. This is not claimed, and, there- 
fore, must be excluded from the question. Such a joint 
occupation of pulpits has no advocates, as far as we Know, 
in the Lutheran Church in America. The English state- 
ment of the question, is scarcely more satisfactory than 
the German. We will, therefore, in a series of proposi- 
tions, both negative and positive, endeavor to present the 
real issue, and discuss it from a true, scriptural and Luther- 
an stand-point. 

1. May a Lutheran Congregation have a Reformed Pas- 
tor? On this, there is no difference of opinion. All par- 
ties agree in the negative. Whether such a relation might 
be allowable in some abnormal condition of the Church, 
as when a congregation, under extraordinary circumstan- 
ces, is cut off from the means of grace, is certainly not 
contemplated in the question. 

2. Shall a Reformed Minister be permitted to preach the 
anti-Lutheran distinetive peculiarities of his faith in a Lu- 
theran pulpit? On this point there is an agreement among 
all those, who themselves receive and teach the doc- 
trines of the word of God, as set forth in our Confessions. 
We all answer, No/ The pastor and vestry of every Lu- 
theran congregation, are solemnly pledged to preserve the 
doctrinal purity of its pulpit, and are responsible for the 
doctrines taught in it. ‘To allow any one to preach doc- 
trines condemned in our Confessions, and believed b 
themselves to be contrary to the word of God, would be a 
violation of their sacred obligation. Such a policy would 
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exhibit an indifference to divine truth, or be a manifesta- 
tion of a wavering and undecided faith. 

3. May a Lutheran Pastor and congregation exclude all 
non- Lutheran Ministers from their pulpit? Here again we 
agree. The right undoubtedly exists. It is a question 
purely within the domain of congregational polity, which 
each congregation, with its pastor, has a right to decide for 
itself. Those, who conscientiously allow Reformed minis- 
ters to officiate occasionally in their pulpits, accord to 
other pastors and congregations the right to exclude them. 

4. Ought ALL Reformed Ministers to be allowed to preach 
inour pulpits? Allanswer, No/ An indiscriminate in- 
terchange of pulpits, has no advocates among us. The 
admission of Reformed ministers into our pulpits is not 
claimed as a general rule, but simply as allowable exceptions, 
to be controlled by time, place and circumstances, accord- 
ing to the conscientious judgment of the parties con- 
cerned. So far the advocates and opponents of Kanzel- 
Gemeinschaft, or Exchange of Pulpits, agree. We now 
come to the point of divergence. 

5. Is it lawful for a Lutheran Pastor and congregation, 
to invite a Reformed Minister, known to hold the Reformed 
Jaith, to preach, in their pulpit, those doctrines and views of 
Christian ethics, in which he and his particular Confession 
agree with the Confessions of the Lutheran Church 2? 

This is the entire question now at issue among us, fully 
and clearly stated. The answer to it must be categorical,— 
Yea, or Nay. There can be noevasion. We affirm. Oth- 
ers deny. 

That a Reformed minister, when invited, can occupy, oc- 
casionally, a Lutheran pulpit, preaching only what accords 
with Lutheran doctrine and practice, cannot be denied. 
The points of agreement between the Confessions of the 
leading orthodox Churches, and our own Confessions, are 
many; 1n some cases, the points of difference are very 
few. On the great doctrines of the Catholic creeds, Chris- 
tian life and morals, there is almost entire harmony. 
Hence the Reformed minister, on very many subjects 
within the ordinary range of preaching, can fully and 
freely express his honest convictions of truth, which will 
be in accordance with the faith of the Lutheran Church, 
as well as with that of his own. The commendation often 
bestowed by strict Lutherans, upon the writings of Re- 
formed theologians, is proof conclusive of this fact. 
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The propriety and rectitude of abstaining from contro- 
verted topics, on such occasions, where their introduc- 
tion would result in evil, and not good, must be admitted 
by every one, not afflicted with the rabie theologorum. 
In it, in ordinary cases, there is no compromise of prin- 
ciples, and no violation of an enlightened conscience. 
Hence, there are no moral grounds, which would prevent 
a Reformed minister, from avoiding controverted questions 
in a Lutheran pulpit, ora Lutheran minister, doing the 
same thing in a Reformed pulpit. 

But the unlawfulness of the practice contemplated in 
the question of exchange of pulpits, may be argued from 
four positions. These we will examine in order. 

1. It is unlawful to invite Reformed ministers to preach 
an occasional sermon in a Lutheran pulpit, because they 
are not Christian ministers of Christian churches. This 1s 
the only argument in the case really worth anything. If 
valid, it would be decisive. But we are not aware, that 
it is claimed, to any extent, by the opponents of pulpit 
exchanges. It is, however, the fundamental principle in- 
volved in the whole issue. But aside from this particular 
instance, the Christian character of the Reformed churches, 
and the validity of their ministry are admitted by us, in 
theory and practice. In evidence of this fact, we adduce, 
the testimony of current Lutheran literature, historical, 
theological, and periodical. 

To claim, either directly or indirectly, that the Luther- 
an Church, in its organic form, is the only, and the entire 
Christian Church in the world, is as absurd, as the arro- 
gant assumptions of the English episcopacy. Such a 
theory must regard the greater portion of the Christian 
world as Churchless, and without a Christian ministry, and 
must pronounce the love, faith, piety, and holy lives, of 
the millions outside of the Lutheran Church, as delusions 
of Satan; or it must admit, that there is, at least, as much 
Christianity outside of the church as in it. We hold 
that the Lutheran Church is the one historic, Holy, Chris. 
tian Church, but, by no means allof it. We hold equally 
that, not in outward organic connection with us, there ate 
other portions of the Christian Church, with true Chris- 
tians, and a valid Christian ministry, and only defective so 
far, as they do not, in all points, come up, to what we be- 
lieve to be the full and clear teachings of the word of 
God. | 
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2. It is considered unlawful to admit a minister of the 
Reformed churches, into a Lutheran pulpit, because the 
act, per se, implies an approval of his errors, or, at least, 
indifference toward them. This argument has some plausi- 
bility ; but a slight examination will expose its weakness. 

An invitation extended to a Reformed minister to 
preach, in a Lutheran pulpit, doctrines and ethies which ac- 
cord with the Confessions of our Church, is an acknowledg- 
ment of his office as a Christian minister, and an endorse- 
ment of the doctrines which he is supposed to preach ; 
but, it cannot be construed into an approval of other 
doctrines which he may be known to hold. Now, as this 
acknowledgment of the Reformed ministry, already exists, 
and as we necessarily approve of their doctrines as far as 
they accord with our own faith, it follows, that neither 
the acknowledgment of office, nor the approval of certain 
doctrines, is created by the invitation, and therefore, 
neither the one, nor the other can be pleaded in bar 
against it. 

That nothing more is implied in the contemplated in: 
vitation, than this acknowledgment of ministerial office, 
and the approval of certain doctrines, is evident from the 
facts in the case. (a) The doctrinal position of the Luth- 
eran pastor, and his congregation has been definitely, and 
publicly set forth, in their reception of the Confessions of 
our Church, and therefore; the reception of a Reformed 
minister, understood to preach at that time nothing con- 
trary to those Confessions, cannot possibly imply, an ap- 
proval of any errors that he may hold. (0) The invita- 
tion to occupy a Lutheran pulpit, is always given with 
the implied condition that nothing is to be preached con- 
trary to our Confessions of faith, and is understood by all 
parties to have been so accepted. (c) The public mind 
does not impute to a Lutheran pastor, or congregation, ex- 
tending such invitation, either an approval of non-Luther- 
an doctrines or indifference towards them. (d) If an in- 
Vitation to occupy a pulpit, implies an approval of all the 
doctrines, known to be held by the person invited, it also 
implies an approval of his entire life, sins, weakness and 
all. 

From these facts and considerations it must appear evi- 
dent, that this second position is untenable, and the argu- 
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ment derived from it, inapplicable to the question at 
issue. 

3. To invite a Reformed minister to preach ina Luth- 
eran pulpit, is contrary to the Confessions of the Lutheran 
Church, and is, therefore, unlawful. An appeal to the Con- 
fessions is legitimate, but the arguments, derived from 
that source, to prove a point made a test of Lutheran 
fellowship, in order to be valid, must be clear and decided. 
No mere influences can be accepted. If there is a 
law, we must have the very words of it. But, we have 
searched in vain in the Symbols for such a prohibitory 
law, and we have found none, because there really is 
none. The whole argument used in the case is purely in- 


ferential and indecisive. When our Confessions were 


framed, Protestantism had not fully developed itself, and 
our modern conception of distinct organic denominations 
was unknown. The Christian Church was contemplated, 
as made up of all nominal Christian congregations, more 
or less pure in doctrine and practice, and hence, there is 
an absence of anything applying directly to the grand or- 
ganic divisions of the Church, as they now exist. We 
will, however, examine the leading passages in our Con- 
fessions, which may be considered as bearing upon the 
subject. 

The Augsburg Confession, on ecclesiastial orders, says, 
in Art. XIV. “Concerning ecclesiastical orders (Church 
government) they teach, that no man should publicly in 
the church, teach or administer the sacraments, except he 
be rightly cailed.” In the application of this article, in 
its orignal sense and intent, the only question that can be 
raised is: Are the persons under consideration “rightly 
called ;” that is: Are they regularly ordained Christian 
ministers? Ifthe validity of the ordination of Reformed 
ministers is admitted, as it is, then, the conditions of this 
article are met, and it cannot be used as an argument 
against their occasional admission into a Lutheran pulpit. 

The condemnatory clauses of our Confessions are consid- 
ered by some as implying the prohibitory principles 


which are claimed. The Augsburg Confession condemns 


gross heretics, but simply declares its disapproval of those 
who teach certain doctrines contrary to its statements: in 
other cases it is merely said, “the opposite doctrine is 
rejected.” The signers of the Formula of Concord, in the 
Preface, evidently give the sense and intent of these con- 
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demnatory clauses, when they say : “It never was our de- 
sign or resolution, to condemn those men who fall into 
error through an innocent simplicity of mind, and yet are 
no blasphemers against the truth of divine doctrine, much 
less to condemn all Churches, that are even under the 
Roman power “* *; but it was rather our design and in- 
tention, publicly to reprehend and condemn all fanatical 
Opinions and the obstinate teachers of them, and those 
blasphemers too, who, we believe, ought by no means to 
be endured in our dominions, our churches, or our 
schools.” This, it is true, is not confessional, but it is of 
historical value in determining the sense of our Confes- 
sions. It mentions two classes of men. The second class 
is composed of “blasphemers,” and obstinate teachers of 
fanatical opinions,” who, it is said, “ought not to be en- 
dured in our churches and schools.” The logical conclu- 
sion must be, therefore, that the first class mentioned are 
not to be entirely excluded, as they are not even condemned. 
Now it is exactly this class of men, that we claim the 
privilege of inviting occasionally into our pulpits. They 
are men, who have inherited their faith; who honestly 
and sincerely believe, that it isin accordance with the word 
of God, but who entertain a profound respect for the faith 
of the Lutheran Church, even where they conscientiously 
differ from it. For others we claim no such privileges. 

The argument, derived from the Formula of Concord as 
_ explained by its signers, or framers, is therefore, not 
against the admission of pious and godly ministers of 
other Churches into Lutheran pulpits, but in favor of it. 
This settles the question, as far as our Confessions are con- 
cerned. 

4. The fourth argument against ‘“Hxchange of Pulpits”’ 
with Reformed ministers of approved general Christian 
orthodoxy, is derived from the word of God. For the 
sake of brevity, we will confine ourselves to the exami- 
nation of a few of the passages usually relied on, as they 
contain the sum and substance of all others claimed ; and 
the answer to them, will be applicable to all. The strong- 
est scriptural declarations bearing upon the subject of 
ministerial intercourse are foundin 1 Tim. 6: 3—5. The 
Apostle says: “If any man teach otherwise and consent, 
not to wholesome words, even the words of our Lord | 
Jesus Christ, and to the doctrine which is according to 
godliness, he is proud, knowing nothing, but doting about — 
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questions, and strifes of words, whereof cometh envy, 
strife, railings, evil surmisings, perverse disputings of men 
of corrupt minds, and destitute of the truth, supposing that 
gain is godliness: from such withdraw thyself.” The same 
characters are, no doubt, described in the fourth chapter 
of the same epistle, as; “departing from the faith, giving 
heed to seducing spirits, and doctrines of devils, speaking 
lies in hypocrisy, having their consciences seared with a 
hot iron, forbidding to marry, Sc.” 

John in his 2nd epistle writes to the “elect lady,” as 
follows: ‘Many deceivers are entered into the world, who 
confess not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh. This 
isa deceiver and an anti-Christ. * * Whosoever trans- 
gresseth, and abideth hot in the doctrine of Christ, hath 
not God. He that abideth in the doctrine of Christ, he 
hath both the Father and Son. If there come any unto 
you, and bring not this doctrine, receive him not 
into your house; neither bid him God speed, for he that 
biddeth him God speed, is partaker of his evil deeds.” 
Every reader of Church history knows the characters, so 
fully described by both Apostles, against whom the warn- 
ings were directed. They were, according to the accounts 
here given of them, heretics and ¢mpostors of the grossest 
kind, and not regular and godly pastors of Christian con- 
gregations. They were regarded by the Apostles, not 
only, as not Christian ministers, but as not Christian at all. 
They were immoral in their lives, and taught the most 
unchristian doctrines, leading to the grossest immoralities. 
They are characterized, as ‘“deceivers,” antichrist,” and 
“without God.” Such men are found in our own day, 
and, by general consent, are excluded from all Lutheran pul- 
pits, and Christian recognition. 

But, to apply the Apostlic descriptions and warnings, 
founded upon them, to the regular and pious ministry of 
the Reformed Churches, would be sufficient ground for 
an action of slander in a court of Justice. Hvery com- 
munity would cry out in virtuous indignation against such 
a defamation of character. But, if Reformed ministers do 
not answer to the characters of the men, described by the 
Apostles, from whom we are to withdraw ourselves, and 
whom we are not to receive into our house or bid, 
“God speed,” then, the injunctions of the Apostles do 
not apply to them, can have nothing to do with the 
the question at issue, and must be entirely thrown out of the 
argument in the case, 
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We have now given a brief but, as we think, honest 
survey of the most important grounds, occupied by those 
who assume that it is unlawful to invite ministers of the 
Reformed Churches, under certain circumstances and limi- 
tations, to preach in Lutheran pulpits. Much more might 
be written, and other phases of the controversy examined, 
but as we have shown that the leading arguments used, 
are untenable, or not applicable to the case, we think our 
position is clearly established. 

The propriety of inviting ministers of other denomina- 
tions into our pulpits, can only be decided by the circum- 
stances, surrounding each pastor and congregation. Per- 
haps, in some cases, among our German brethren, who are 
the leading advocates of the non-intercourse theory, it may 
be the best. They are separated, by language, from the 
leading Protestant denominations of our land, and beset 
on every side by those who are ready to break into their 
folds. We are perfectly willing that they should do their 
own work, in their own manner; but we protest against 
having their proper, loca] practice made a law for the 
whole Church, and a test of Lutheran fellowship. It isa 
stumbling block in the way of those who are looking for 
the old land-marks, and searching for the old faith. In its 
advocates, however conscientious they may be, it is not 
regarded, by the community, as an evidence of superior 
piety, learning, or devotion to the word of God, but rather 
as a remnant of that intolerant and despotic spirit that, in 
past ages, exiled or burned men for opinion’s sake, and 
endeavored to bind the minds and govern the conscience, 
by the decrees of ecclesiastical, and civil power. Rigid de- 
nominational exclusiveness is intended as testimony for 
truth and righteousness; but, as it is a characteristic of 
the most fanatical sects, and the grossest heretics among 
us, it has lost all mora] influence for good, and become, 
simply, an offence against the law of Christian brother- 
hood and charity. With firm adherence to God’s holy 
word, may we always be endowed with charity towards 
our Christian brethren, until the differences that now sep- 
arate us, shall vanish, and we shal] realize, in a visible 
my the Saviour’s promise of “One fold, and one Shep- 

erd |” 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF AMBROSE. 


. There is no part of the history of the ancient Church, 
which does not possess interest and value to the Christian. 
Its study, the character of its early representatives, their 
faults as well as their virtues, is of the highest importance. 
If History, as Dionysius of Halicarnassus has said, is Phi- 
losophy teaching by examples, or as Cicero tells us, the 
School of Life*, what more profitable exercise than to con- 
template the life and labors, the sufferings and triumphs of 
those, whose influence on the Church and the Times in 
which they lived, has been generally acknowledged. And 
among the men, whose power was felt, no one has stronger 
claims upon our attention than Ambrose, the Bishop of 
Milan, whether we consider him in his private or official 
character,.as the earnest, energetic, practical man, the elo- 
quent preacher, the daring prelate, the vindicator of hu- 
man rights, or the recognized champion of the Church. 
Distinguished for his commanding talents and great abili- 
ties, his dignity, zeal and intrepidity, the fearless determi- 
nation with which he discharged the duties of his office, 
his implacable hatred and suppression of Paganism, his 
stern hostility to the Arian heresy and every departure 
from the established faith, his uncompromising condemna- 
tion of vice, cruelty and injustice, although practiced by 
an emperor, and his rare executive power, his character 
has always awakened a deep interest and warm admiration, 
even in those who do not endorse all his views and prac- 
tices, or fully sympathize with every measure of his ad- 
ministration. ‘The story of his wonderful life, so entirely 
devoted to the service of the Church and the great inter- 
ests of humanity, and of the age which he illustrated, re- 
garded by many as the most splendid in the history of the 
ancient Church, is gathered from well-authenticated sour- 


*Cicero also says: ‘‘Nescire quid antea quam natus sis acciderit, id 
est semper esse puerum.”’ 
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ces, in the hepe that the facts presented, may be of some 
interest to the general reader. 

Ambrose, the noblest and the most prominent of the 
Latin fathers, was born in the year 340, about thirty years 
before the death of Athanasius, and seven years preceding 
the birth of Chrysostom.* His native place was Treviri 
(Treves). His father descended froma noble Roman fam- 
ily, was a distinguished military officer, holding the posi- 
tion of governor in Gaul, at the time one of the three 
grand divisions of the Western Empire. A swarm of bees, 
it is said, clustered around the mouth of the son, while yet 
an infant, asleep in the cradle, doing him no injury, which 
the parent interpreted as a favorable omen, indicative of 
future greatness and a high destiny. On the death of his 
father, with his mother he removed to Rome, where he 
was carefully instructed in a liberal education, under the 
direction of Probus and Symmachus, and very rapidly 
acquired distinction as a rhetorician. For a season he en- 
gaged in the practice of law, and his success in the pro- 
fession, in connection with family influence, procured from. 
the emperor Valentinian, his appointment, in 369, as consu- 
lar governor of Northern Italy, which, at the time, inclu- 
ded the imperial residence of Milan. On his departure 
from Rome to assume the duties of the office, Probus, who 
was a Christian, is said to have uttered to the young civil- 
ian this remarkable counsel, subsequently construed into 
a prediction: “Go and rule the province, not as a judge, 
but asa bishop!” He, at once, removed to Milan, the 
capital of the Occidental Empire, and speedily acquired 
the esteem and love of the people. Soon after his arrival 
at Milan, Auxentius, the leader of the Arian party in the 
West, who occupied the Episcopal chair, died, and there 
was a division in the Church, in reference to the succes- 
sion. When the election was announced, and the people 
had convened to make choice of a bishop, the contest, in 
consequence of the Arian controversy, had assumed so 
violent a form and so formidable an aspect, that Ambrose, 
-with the view of preventing a riot, considered it expedient 
to interpose the civil authority. That he might subdue 
angry feeling and assuage the violence of the contending 
parties, he repaired to the church and earnestly entreated 
the people to conduct the election with Christian proprie- 


- *Authorities differ as to the precise date of Chrysostom’s birth. 
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ty and order. Inthe midst of his speech, the voice of a 
child was suddenly and distinctly heard, saying: “Let 
Ambrose be Bishop!” and before the governor had con- 
cluded his address, pronounced with so much wisdom 
and in so Christian a spirit, the cry was immediately 
adopted and welcomed by both parties, the Arian and the 
Athanasian, as a direction from heaven; the whole as- 
sembly, without consultation or intrigue, demanded his 
appointment to the vacant office, and, with united voice, 
and unbounded confidence, saluted him with the episcopal 
title. Ambrose was, however, at this time, only a cate- 
chumen in the Church, and was, therefore, not even bap- 
tized. With no ecclesiastical aspirations, regarding him- 
self as totally unworthy of so high and important a posi- 
tion, and frightened at the very thought of assuming its 
responsible duties, he tried, by every means in his power, 
to decline the uncoveted dignity, to escape the importu- 
nate call of the Church. But unavailing was his remon- 
strance, useless his resistance, vain his flight; the will of - 
the people, endorsed by the imperial approval, must be 
obeyed; it could neither be resisted nor evaded. Al- 
though he had so emphatically said, Nolo episcopart, he 
was finally compelled to yield to the public wishes, so de- 
cidedly and unequivocally expressed, and was immediately 
baptized. On the eighth day succeeding, in the year 374, 
at the age of 54, he was consecrated bishop. Ambrose, 
the popular governor, the wealthy patrician, so unexpect- 
edly to himself, possessed the episcopal power of Milan. 
The selection gave general satistaction. ‘The learned and 
pious Basil the Great, of Ceesarea, rejoiced that God had 
chosen to so responsible a position, an individual in whose 
opinion, birth, wealth, all human acquisitions, were of little 
value, compared with the worth of the soul and the glory 
of God. 

Ambrose, from this period, engages with apostolic zeal 
in the duties of his office. With great skill he adapts 
himself to the new position, and devotes himself entirely 
to the work. The Church is made subordinate to all other 
interests. He adopts, in a mild form, the ascetic spirit of 
the age, aud spends much of his time in prayer, meditation 
and the examination of the Scriptures. By close applica- 
tion and incessant study, he is prepared to preach every 
Lord’s Day, and frequently during the week. He dispo- 
ses of his large estates, renounces his patrimony, and gives 
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his property to the poor. He is always accessible to the 
people, for whose temporal and spiritual welfare he labors 
with great fidelity. He uses his authority only to advance 
their happiness. From the very commencement of his 
episcopal .office, he assiduously and vigorously opposed 
the Arians, and greatly contributed to the success of the 
Nicene faith and orthodox principles in the West. When 
the Episcopal See of Sirmium was vacant, he repaired to 
the city, in order to prevent the election of an Arian, and 
to secure the appointment of a bishop, sound in the faith. 
In 882, he presided over a Synod which deposed from of- 
fice the bishops Palladius and Secundianus, tried and con- 
victed of Arianism. He soon acquired great influence in 
the community, and, in progress of time, with the Court. 
By his mildness, gentleness and Christian faithfulness, he 
gained the confidence and regard, the love and reverence 
of all ranks and classes. In his difficulties with the imperial 
power, his character never suffered, his integrity remained 
unimpaired ; his sincerity was never doubted. But let us 
follow him in his conflicts with the civil authorities, in 
the contest of the ecclesiastical with the imperial power. 
Gratian, always a favorite with orthodox ecclesiastics, 
was in authority, when Ambrose, whom he loved and re- 
vered as a father, entered upon his episcopal duties, and 
disposed to sustain him in his measures to suppress reli- 
gious error. With him he encountered no difficulty. 
But on his tragical death, in 383, the administration of the 
government, during the minority of her son Valentinian IL, 
devolved on the empress Justina, a woman of rare beauty 
and great spirit, but infected with the prevailing heresy, 
a patroness of Arianism, and anxious to infuse into the 
susceptible mind of her son the same doctrinal views ; 
with her he experienced a series of trials. The Court 
claimed, in the public exercise of religion, equal rights 
with the orthodox party and demanded the use of one of 
the churches in Milan for the Arian worshipers. But 
Ambrose peremptorily refused the imperial demand, and 
distinctly insisted upon the independence of the Church. , 
His answer was courteous, but uncompromising. He fear- 
lessly avowed his principles, asserted that the emperor 
was in, but not over, the Church, and that he could exer- 
cise no right over the Church property ; that the palaces 
of the earth might belong to Cesar, but the churches 
were the houses of God; that what was consecrated to 


Won, XX1. No. 62. 31 
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Him could not be alienated even by the bishop; and that 
he would rather die as a martyr to the truth than yield to 
the imperious proposal. The military, commissioned by 
the empress to take possession of the church and transfer 
it to the Arians, failed in their object. They.found the 
building preoccupied by a congregation engaged, in de- 
votional exercises, in prayer and the singing of psalms. 
Justina, disappointed and vexed at her failure, determined 
to resent the refusal, and avenge the insnlt. Ambrose is 
summoned to appear before the Court. As a faithful sub- 
ject, undaunted, he obeys the royal mandate, accompanied 
without his permission, or consent, by a vast multitude of 
the people, who with impetuous zeal and daring ardor, pres- 
sed against the gates of the imperial residence. The empress, 
alarmed and trembling for her own safety and that of her 
son, instead of pronouncing upon the bishop, as anticipated, 
sentence of exile, humbly begs him to use his influence 
and authority for the protection of the young emperor and 
the tranquillity of the capital. The people were in full 
and cordial sympathy with the bishop, and the designs of 
the Court were signally frustrated. But the vindictive 
Justina could not brook defeat. The triumph of Am- 
brose could not be forgiven. Cherishing the wound in 
her relentless breast, she renews the struggle. An edict 
of toleration, the free exercise of religious opinion, is pro- 
mulgated in all the provinces, subject to the Court of 
Milan. Any infringement of the imperial act was to be 
severely punished. The movements of the bishop are 
now carefully watched. A plausible pretext is soon found, 
and sentence of banishment is passed against him, requir- 
ing his speedy departure from the city to such place as he 
might select. He, however, boldly refuses compliance 
with the order, and his course is nobly sustained by the 
people who continued steadfast in their attachment to 
him. They guarded his person, and fortified the entrance 
to the church and the episcopal residence. The soldiers 
unwilling to attack what seemed an impregnable position, 
yielded all opposition and abandoned the contest. The 
ecclesiastical, again, triumphs over the imperial power. 
In the discharge of his duties Ambrose knew no fear. 
He never thought of personal danger. He never swerved 
from his conscientious convictions; threats could never 
intimidate, nor divert him from his honest purpose. 
When Maximus, the tyrant, sought connection with the 
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Church, he rejected the application, till he had passed 
through a due course of penitence, and made some atone- 
ment for the murder of the emperor Gratian. By his 
authority and eloquence the projects of the ambitious 
usurper were arrested, and the peace of Italy preserved. * 
With the same promptness and rigidity he rebukes the 
young Valentinian Il., when he manifested a disposition 
to grant the petition of the Pagans in Rome, and al- 
low them to restore their heathen altars, and sternly 
threatened him, if he persisted, with exclusion from the 
Church. “The Church,” he adds, wishes no gifts from 
hands like thine, which have contributed to the adorn- 
ment of heathen temples. Man cannot serve two mas- 
ters.”’+ 

The influence, which he exerted, in the suppression 
and complete overthrow, of Paganism, was most remark- 
able. When the Roman governor, Aurelius Symmachus, 
urged the emperor to tolerate, in his dominions, hea- 
then worship, and the shrines of the Pagan deities, Am- 
brose, with forcible and persuasive argument, opposed 
the application; Theodosius at once denies the request, 
and also, with severe punishment, prohibits the use of 
sacrifices and the examination of the entrails; the general 
practice of immolation, which essentially constituted the 
religion of the heathen, he declares criminal as well as in- 
famous. “It is our will and pleasure,” says the imperial 
edict, “that none of our subjects, whether magistrates, or 
private citizens, however exalted, or however humble may 
be their rank and condition, shall presume in any city or 
in any place, to worship an inanimate idol by the sacrifice 
of a guiltless victim.” Under the same sacred influences 
the emperor, during his abode at Rome, even called upon 
the Roman Senate to declare itself in favor of the Chris- 
tian religion { 

But the most wonderful illustration in his history of ec- 
clesiastical influence, was his contest, in 890, with Theo- 
dosius, a man of generous impulses, but of a quick and 
passionate temper, whom he excommunicated from the 
Church for the cruel massacre at Thessalonica, occasioned 
by a riot, when seven thousand individuals, the innocent 
with the guilty, indiscriminately perished. Filled with 


*Epistola XXII. + Epistola XVII. c. 13, 14. 
{ Gieseler’s Church History, Vol. 1. 285. 
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horror and anguish, the bishop would not allow him to 
partake of the holy communion, till he showed sincere and 
deep sorrow, and submitted to a public humiliation. 
“How wilt thou,” he reproachfully inquired as he indig- 
‘nantly repulsed him in the vestibule of the Church and 
forbade him to proceed farther, “lift up in prayer the 
hands, still dripping with the innocent blood of the mur- 
dered? How wilt thou tread the hallowed floor, and with 
such hands receive the holy body of the Lord? Get thee 
away, and dare not to heap crime upon crime!” When 
the emperor, in reply, humbly referred to David’s offering, 
the rigid bishop answered: “Well, if thou hast imitated 
David in sin, imitate him, also, in his repentance !”* The 
emperor, who had been religiously educated, felt the force 
of the remonstrance. He earnestly deplored his conduct . 
and meekly submitted to the discipline of the unarmed 
bishop; in the church of Milan, stripped of the insignia of 
royalty and, with tears of penitence, publicly confessing 
his sin.t But he was not restored to the privileges of the 
Church, till eight months afterward, when he promised in 
future, that capital sentence should never be executed un- 
til an interval of thirty days after the signing of the death 
warrant, that he might have time to repent of his deci- 
sion, and, if necessary, to revise the sentence and exercise 
mercy.{ Theodosius then received absolution, and was 
allowed to enter the Church. Prostrate on the ground, 
weeping, smiting his forehead and tearing his hair, he ex- 
claimed: “My soul cleaveth unto the dust. Quicken thou 
me, O Lord, according to thy word.” At the celebration 
of the Eucharist he rose, and as he was accustomed to do 
in Constantinople, stood within the chancel. But ag soon 
as Ambrose observed this, he sent a deacon to tell him not 
to intrude into the holy place, adding: “The purple may 
make emperors, but 1 cannot make priests.” ‘lhe em- 


* Qui sequutus es errantem, sequere corrigentem. Paulinus, Ambrosit 
Vira ce. 24. 

tAmbrose himself describes this incident, in his funeral oration on 
Theodosius: Siravit omne, quoutebatur, insigne regiuim , deflevit in ecclesia 
publice peccatum suum; gemitu et lackrymis oravit veniam. Quod 
privati erubescunt, non erubuit imperator, publice agere penitentiam ; 
neque ullus postea dies futt, quo non illum doleret errorem. De Obity 
Theod. ¢. 34, Tom. IL. p. 1207. 

tTheodoreti Hist. L. V. ec. 18. 
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_peror acknowledged that he had ignorantly transgressed, 
and immediately retired, giving thanks for the admoni- 
tion. “I know not,” says Theodoret, “which to admire 
more, the courage of the one, or the submission of the 
other.” The triumph of Ambrose was complete. ‘Pos- 
terity,’ observes Gibbon, “has applauded the virtuous 
firmness of the archbishop, and the example of Theodo- 
sius may prove the beneficial influence of those princi- 
ples which could force a monarch, exalted above the 
apprehension of human punishment, to respect the laws 
and ministers of an invisible judge.” “Ambrose certainly 
vindicated, though not without admixture of hierarchical 
loftiness,” says Dr. Schaff,* “the dignity and rights of the 
Church against the State, and the claims of Christian tem- 
perance and mercy against gross military power.” And 
anothert adds: “Thus did the Church prove, in a time of 
unlimited arbitrary power, the refuge of popular freedom, 
and saints assume the part of tribunes of the people.” 
From this period the most amicable relations existed be- 
tween the bishop and the emperor. Their intercourse was 
never clouded by a moment’s alienation. Nothing ever 
occurred to impair mutual confidence. Theodosius is rep- 
resented to have said publicly, in reference to Ambrose : 
“That he was the frst man who had told him the truth, 
and that he was the only man whom he knew worthy to 
be bishop.” On the occasion of his obsequies, the bishop 
delivered a discourse, in which, among other things, he 
said that the emperor, on his dying bed, was more anxious 
for the Church than for himself, and, in his address to the 
soldiers, added: “The faith of Theodosius was your vic- 
tory; let your truth and faith be the strength of his sons. 
Where unbelief is, there is blindness, but where fidelity is, 
there is the host of angels.” 

His imperial friend, whose funeral oration he had pro- 
nounced, he survived only two years. During his final 
illness, all Milan was in deep sorrow; his death they felt 
would be the greatest calamity. When he lay on his dy- 
ing bed, Stilicho, impressed with the value of his services, 
to Italy and to all Christendom, urged the prominent citi- 
zens of the city to implore the earnest and effective pray- 
ers of the bishop himself for his restoration to health. “I 


*Church History, Vol. II. Sec. 68. 
+Hase’s Church History, Sec. 117. 
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have so lived among you,” replied Ambrose, “that I can- 
not be ashamed to live longer, yet I am not afraid to die, 
for we have a good Master.” He passed away peacefully 
and happily, closing his life in the attitude and act of 
prayer, April 4th 397, at the early age of fifty-seven, amid 
the regrets and lamentations of all, Christians, Jews and 
Pagans. 

Augustine speaks of the bishop of Milan as the “famous 
preacher and most pious ‘prelate, known to the whole 
world, as among the best of men,” and Tillemont com- 
mends him for his “ability, wisdom and intrepidity.” He 
was in the West what Chrysostom was in the Hast. 
These great men, although in some respects so different, 
yet, in others, their character and life were very similar. 
They resembled each other in their noble extraction, am- 
ple fortune and liberal education. Both possessed an un- 
sullied reputation, united with indomitable energy and 
untiring perseverance. Both were distinguished for their 
eloquence; both in their views, were tinged with the 
growing superstition of the times, especially in reference 
to celibacy, the holiness of a single life, and miraculous 
influences. Both of them rendered important services to 
the State, and, at the same time, fearlessly maintained the 
rights and the independence of the Church, laboring with 
enthusiastic devotion in the work, to which they had con- 
secrated their energies, willing to surrender life itself rather 
than the principles they professed. 

From the narrative, briefly presented, we readily con- 
clude that Ambrose was a man of many virtues, public 
and private. He had his faults, but they were the faults 
of the age in which he lived; many of them in other 
times less affected with superstition and error, he would 
have escaped. He was distinguished for his integrity, his 
manly independence, unbending firmness and dauntless 
courage. Neither the fear of man, nor dangers, the most 
appalling, could intimidate him—justwm et tenacem propos- 
ati—or shake his firm resolve and steady purpose. His 
convictions of duty nothing could weaken, or destroy. 
This was strikingly illustrated, as we have seen, in his in- _ 
flexible determination to resist what he considéred the 
encroachments of the imperial power on the rights of the 
Church, in his heroic refusal to concede to the Arians the 
use of an edifice for heretical worship, although demanded 
by a cruel empress ; and was still more signally displayed 
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in his prompt discipline of the great but despotic Theodo- 
sius. He was also remarkable for his humility and fervor, 
his affability and gentleness, his generosity and noble be- 
neficence. He labored, 


“Profuse of toil, and prodigal of health,’”’ 


to alleviate human wretchedness, to mitigate the horrors 
of war, and diminish the evils of slavery. The ornaments 
of the churches, even the consecrated vessels, were freely* 
disposed of by him for the redemption of captives, sold 
in the public market. “The Church,” he says, ‘possesses 
gold, not to treasure up, but to distribute for the welfare 
and happiness of man. It is not merely the lives of men 
and the honor of women, which are imperiled, but the 
faith of their children.”+ He was the kind friend of the 
poor, the faithful protector of the snftering and the fearless 
vindicator of the oppressed, unwearied in his efforts to do 
good, and uncompromising in his opposition to Paganism 
and Arianism. He was eminent, facile princeps, in admin- 
istrative ability. In his youth he became thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the business of the State, and was thus fit- 
ted for executive duty in the Church. His episcopal office 
he filled with great zeal and discretion; it was generally 
conceded, with the highest dignity and skill. His labors 
were immense, his duties manifold, yet they were all faith- 
fully and successfully performed. 

_ This distinguished prelate rendered great service to 
the Church of his day in the improvement of its poetry 
and music.t He introduced into the exercises of the 
sanctuary the responsive, or choral singing of psalms and 
-hyms, in which there are frequent references to the Trinity, 
a constant recognition of the Spirit proceeding from the 
Father and the Son, a doctrine denied by the Arians, and for 
which he so earnestly contended. He was regarded as 
the Father of Hymnology inthe Western Church, and the 
Ambrosianus Ritus has taken its name from him, either 
because he is the author of the Ritual, or introduced into 
it important changes.§ ‘The effect of the service in the 


*Kurtz’s Church History, Vol. I. 247. 

{De Officiis Ministrorum, ¢c. 28, Hpistola in Symmachum, IL. 

t Paulinus, Vita Amb. c. 13. 

2By some the Ritual, in its orignal form, has been ascribed to, 
Barnabas. Additions were subsequently made by Simplicius. 
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large cathedral of Milan, is described by those who heard 
it in the strongest, most enthusiastic language, as greatly 
superior for “melody, modulation, aptness and simplicity,” 
to any thing previously known. “The voices,” says 
Augustine, “sank into my ears, and the truths distilled into 
my heart, whence the affection of my devotions overflow- 
ed; tears ran down, and I rejoiced in them,” Ate the 
same time he expresses the apprehension, “that the sweet- 
ness of the music might captivate the senses, and weaken 
the influence of the truth on the mind.” 

In the renowned bishop of Milan the ecclesiastical 
power assumed a character, hitherto unclaimed. With 
him the superiority of the spiritual, over the temporal, 
authority, the subordination of the throne to the altar, was 
a fundamental maxim of Christianity. He thought that 
every measure of the civil government should be closely 
identified with the interests of religion and the glory of 
God.* He was the first who fearlessly claimed for the 
Church those exalted and extraordinary pretensions, 
which are so important in a hierarchy and so essential 
to the very existence of the Romish system, and yet so op- 
pressive to the conscience of the individual and destructive 
of Christian liberty. To the immense influence, which he 
wielded, the development of the papal power may be 
traced, and papal imperiousness ascribed. His adminis- 
tration forms, in many points, a transition period in the 
history of the Church. It served to prepare the way for 
Hildebrand’s subsequent aggressions, and furnished the 
bishop of Rome, seven hundred years later, with a pretext 
for placing his foot on the neck of princes and for bring- 
ing the world in subjection to the power of the crosier. 

He was the warm admirer and zealous promoter, in ac- 
cordance with the prevalent ascetic tendencies, of the mo- 
nastic system.t He established a monastery in Milan, one 
of the earliest in Italy,t and his sister Marcellina was one 
of the first, among Roman women, to devote herself to a 
life of celibacy. The monastic life in the Latin Church 
assumed, however, a milder form than in the Hastern. 
There was the usual austerity connected with the system, 


*Gibbon’s Roman Hmpire, Vol. IT. p. 174. 
TGieseler’s Church History, Vol. 1. 2 96. 
{ Augustini Confess. L. VIII. ¢. 6. 
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- yet none of its inactive and contemplative reclusiveness, 
and less of the extravagances of asceticism. 

He cordially believed and earnestly adopted the doctrine 
of Mary’s perpetual virginity. In the fourth century this 
dogma was already an article of faith. Ambrose main- 
tained that the name perpetwa virgo was to be received, not 
merely in a moral, but in a physical* sense, and that the 
Saviour was miraculously conceived and supernaturally 
produced clauso utero, applying typically to Mary the pas- 
sage (in Hzek. 44: 2): “The gate shall be shut, it shall 
not be opened, and no man shall enter in by it; because 
the Lord, the God of Israel, hath entered in by it, therefore 
it shall be shut.”+ 

He also favored the worship of saints. He was one of 
the earliest and most decided advocates of the practice. 
“Let Peter,” he says, “who effectively wept for himself, 
weep also for us, and turn upon us the friendly look of 
Christ.” Again he remarks: ‘The angels, who have been 
appointed asa guard for us, must be invoked; the martyrs, 
whose certain intercession we seem toclaim, by the pledge 
of their bodies, must be invoked. * * Yor they are 
martyrs of God, our high-priests, spectators of our life and 
our acts.”§ He also countenanced and encouraged the wor- 
ship of relics, which became, in the course of time, so im- 
portant an element of the Catholic religion. “Let others,” 
he says, “heap up silver and gold; we gather the nails 
wherewith the martyrs were pierced, and their victorious 
blood, and the wood of their cross.” In a letter to his 
sister,|| he speaks of the discovery of the bones of the 


*Epistala ad Siricium, 42. 

T Que est hue porta, nist Maria? Ideo clausa quia virgo. Porta 
igitur Maria, per quam Christus intravit in hune mundum, Opera de 
inst. Virg. Tom. I. c. 8. 

{Fleat pro nobis Petrus, qui pro se bene flevit, et in nos pia Christi 
ora convertat. Hexceem. cap. 25. 

2Obsecrandi sunt Angeli pro nobis, qui nobis ad presidium date 
sunt; Martyres obsecrandi, quorum videmur nobis quoddam, corporis 
pignore, patrocinium vindicare. Isti enim sunt Dei martyres, nostre 
preesules, speculatores vite, actuumgue nostrorum. De Viduis, ¢. 9, 
$55. 

||Epist. Sorori sue XXII. 
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brothers Gervasius and Protasius, buried upwards of three 
hundred years, victims of the bloody persecutions under 
the emperors Nero, or Domitian, which exercised heal- 
ing power, and, as they were borne, in *solemn proces- 
sion, on the way, restored the vision of a blind man. 
In one of his homilies he vindicates the miracle, in oppo- 
sition to the doubts of the Arians, and refers to it as an 
acknowledged and undisputed fact. “The age of mira- 
cles,” he says, “returned. Pieces of linen, and portions of 
dress were cast upon the holy relics, and were invested 
with the power of healing from the tomb itself.”* He was 
deeply imbued with the superstitious spirit of his times. 
Popular belief also ascribed to him miraculous influences 
and supernatural power, in proof of which Paulinus fur- 
nishes his own experience together with additional evi- 
dence from others. And, whilst Ambrose did not exactly 
encourage this religious credulity, he did not entirely dis- 
countenance the claim. How often do we find in history 
a repetition of the fact, that where great and unlimited 
power has been committed to the ministry, the idea of su- 
pernatural influences is unscrupulously asgerted, and the 
power often openly claimed. 

Ambrose, even in a good cause, in his desire to promote 
soundness of faith, sometimes exhibited an intolerance, not 
the mild influences of religion, toward those who differed 
from him in opinion. The precepts and maxims inculea- 
ted and enforced by him, were also used by the imperial 
power in justification of the persecution, of which they 
were often guilty towards heretics, Jews and Pagans.t 
This was forcibly exemplified in the intolerant spirit of 
the laws enacted by Theodosius and executed with the 


*“When they were discovered and dug up, and with due honor 
conveyed to the Ambrosiana Busilica, not only they who were vexed 
with unclean spirits were cured, but a certain man, who had for many 
years been blind, a citizen well known to the city, asking and hear- 
ing the reason of the people's confused joy, sprang forth, desiring hig 
guide to lead him thither. Led thither, he begged to be allowed to 
touch with his handkerchief the bier of Thy saints, whose death is 
precious in Thy sight. Which when he had done, and put to his 
eyes, they were forthwith opened.’’—Confessions of Augustine, L. 
LACT 

+Hpistola XXIV. 
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unanimous applause of the Christian world.* The people 
who regarded their bishop with so much reverence and en- 
thusiastic devotion, were easily persuaded that “the bare 
toleration of héresy was persecution of the true faith.”+ 

As a theologian and an author, Ambrose does not hold 
so high a rank as some others; he is not go able as Jer- 
ome, his cotemporary, or Augustine, his pupil. Perhaps, 
the opinions expressed among critics with regard to his 
merits as a writer, are more conflicting than in reference 
to any of the other fathers in the ancient Church. Jerome 
speaks of his exegetical productions in the most disparag- 
ing terms, comparing his Commentary on Luke to the 
croaking of a raven, which makes sport of the colors of 
all other birds, and is itself all over dark—totus ipse tene- 
brosus. Gibbon pronounces his compositions destitute of 
genius and taste. Augustine, the accomplished scholar, 
on the other hand, speaks of him, asa writer with the most 
enthusiastic admiration. Schaff, a man of great erudition, 
says: “Thatin the writings of Ambrose, old Roman vigor, 
dignity and sententiousness, are united with a deep and 
ardent practical Christianity.” 

The productions of Ambrose are numerous and varied. 
They consist of homilies, orations and letters, also of exe- 
getical, doctrinal and miscellaneous contributions. His 
exegetical writings are of less value, because he intro- 
duces into his interpretations so much allegory and mys- 
tic subtlety, so many “fantastic analogies” and “latent 
significations.” Sixty-three sermons have been ascribed 
to him,t a Commentary on the Gospel of Luke, an Expo- 
sition of Twenty-one Psalms, Homilies on the History of 
Creation (Hexemeron). Among his doctrinal writings, his 
discussions on Faith, the Holy Ghost, and the Sacraments, 
have been most commended. Of his ethical productions, 
his work on Duties (Libri Tres de Officiis Ministrorum) is 
the most important. It resembles Cicero’s treatise on Du- 
ties (De Ofjiciis) which he evidently desired to imitate, re- 
produced in a Christian spirit, and furnishing clergymen 
ethical rules for their guidance.§ He also wrote several 


*Milman Hist of Christianity, Vol. III. p. 166. 

}Lea’s Studies in Chureh History, p. 272. 

tPatrologie Cursus Completus. Vol. VII. p. 603. 

2°‘The ideas of the pastoral office,’ says Dr. Milner, ‘‘were in Am- 
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works on the ascetic life, which exerted a wide influence 
in the interests of celibacy and monastic piety. Ninety of 
his letters have also been preserved, some of which are of 
great historical value. He also wrote a number of hymns, 
some of the noblest of the Latin Church,* full of faith, 
simplicity and unction.+ Highty-two have been ascribed 
to him, but, by some authorities, only ten, or twelve, are 
considered genuine, the rest being imitations by anony- 
mous writers. He is generally regarded as the author of 
the Ze Dewm Laudamus, although many assign its compo- 
sition to a later period in the Church. His hymns are 
generally in iambic verse, and in the Latin tongue, which 
was then the spoken language of the country. 

The last edition of Ambrose’s works is the Benedictine, 
published in Paris, in 1686-90, in two folio volumes, un- 
der the title: Opera ad manuscriptos codices Vaticanos, 
Gallicanos, Belgicos, etc. Necnon ad editiones veteres emen- 
data studio monachorum ordinis Benedicti. Appended to 
the volumes are his Memoirs, written at the request of 
Augustine, by Paulinus, a deacon in the Church at Mi- 
lan, and the secretary of the bishop, together with the 
biographical sketches of Ambrose, by Tillemont, Hermant 
and others. 

The Life of this distinguished Bishop, in the early his- 
tory of the Church, is rich in instruction. It is highly 
suggestive. rom its study many useful lessons may be 
learned. In good men, whose piety cannot be questioned, 
there are often serious imperfections and errors. Even 
with an ardent zeal for pure doctrine, there may be asso- 


brose exceedingly serious, meek, lowly and devotional. Have we 
not, too generally, great occasion to be humbled, on comparing our- 
selves with this holy servant of God?’’—Church History, Vol. L p. 
BO3. 

“Archbishop Trench thinks, that he sees in these hymns, ‘‘a rock- 
like firmness, the old Roman stoicism transmuted into that nobler 
Christian courage, which encountered and, at length, overcame, the 
world.” 

THis Veni, Redempior Gentium, written by him during the year of 
his death, has been much admired. It has been freely rendered into 
German by Luther and others. It has, also, been repeatedly repro- 
duced in English. Rev. Dr. Palmer’s translation is, perhaps, the 
finest, found in Dr. Schaff’s “‘Christ in Song.’ 
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elated great human infirmities. A man may earnestly 
contend for the faith, and yet be sadly wanting-in some of 
the cardinal virtues of Christian character. We have no 
right to assume that God’s servants are so infallible as 
never to make mistakes. They may be narrow and im- 
practicable in their views, intolerant and bitter in spirit, 
deficient in humility, meekness and love. They may be 
proscriptive and exacting as to the “mint and anise and 
cummin,” whilst “they have omitted the weightier matters 
of the law, judgment, mercy and faith.” Scarred and seamed 
as we all are by sin, it is only at the cross we fully realize 
how imperfect we are, and how in Christ alone there is 
perfection and safety. 

The progress of error is gradual. The love of power, 
selfishness and ambition, an overbearing and arrogant 
spirit, may slowly and imperceptibly invade the sacred en- 
closures of the Church, long before the fatal tendency is 
seen, or the danger felt. If the Church, during its past 
history, had always confined itself to its legitimate and 
appropriate work of simply preaching the gospel, if it bad 
been less eager to grasp and exercise power, vastly differ- 
ent to-day would be the condition of the world. 

No human being, however excellent his character, or 
prominent his position, is necessarily a sure, unerring 
guide in matters pertaining to faith and practice. The 
teachings of the Fathers and the writings of the Reform- 
ers, however valuable their instruction and inspiring their 
influence, are not absolute authority. They are merely 
human productions. Scripture alone is given by inspira- 
tion. Whilst the Church may gather wisdom even from 
her ignorance, strength from her failures and victory from 
her defeats, God’s inspired. word is our only safe directory, 
and‘the spotless example of the Son of God, our only in- 
fallible guide. 

And we learn, notwithstanding the imperfections and 
aberrations of men, human combinations, evil purposes 
and dark designs, the rubbish, in successive ages, heaped 
upon the Church, it is safe. ‘No weapon that is formed 
against thee shall prosper.” The powers of darkness, the 
opposition of men, the enemies of the Church, the direst 
foe of God and man, will all prove unavailing. “The 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” The battle may 
be long and fearful, but, in every contest, the Church will 
triumph. From every assault it wili rise, not only with 
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unimpaired energies, but with renewed strength and in- 
creased responsibilities. Changes may come, dynasties 
rise and fall, revolution succeed revolution, but the Church 
willsurvive. Truth will everywhere overthrow error and. 
virtue supplant vice. There isa kingdom on earth, which 
is to outlive all kingdoms. The power that guards it, is 
to lead it on to final and complete success. “God is our 
refuge and strength. Therefore will not we fear, though 
the earth be removed. God is in the midst of her, she 
shall not be moved.” Let the Church rejoice. Let the 
whole earth vibrate with the Jubilee of heaven: ‘“Alle- 
luia; for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth !” 


ARTICLE IX. 


THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST. 
By H. L. Bavaunr, D. D., Late President of Pennsylvania College.* 


At the close of the eventful and melancholy drama 
of the Saviour’s life, these words—‘My kingdom is 
not of this world’”—were uttered. He was standing as 
a criminal befere the Roman Governor. His own 
people had condemned him, and now with unabated 
malice they seek his condemnation and death from the 
power which alone could decree the penalty of death. 
Charged with the crime of being a king, and the king of 
the Jews, as if in solemn mockery, his reply is “My king- 
dom ws not of this world: if my kingdom were of this 


*This was the last Discourse written by President Baugher, and 
was, of course, not designed for publication. It was never delivered. 
Before it was the author’s turn again to preach, he had gone from 
the toils of earth to the rewards of Heaven. The Discourse is now 
given to the readers of the Review, many of whom, for years, listened 
with interest and profit to the Doctor's earnest’ and pungent appeals 
from the Pulpit of the College Church, with the sincere hope that it 
may accomplish the object for which it was prepared, and the author 
being dead, may yet speak for the Master. The Discourse is from 
the words: ‘‘Jesus answered, My kingdom is not of this world,’ 
John 18: 36. Epitor. 
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world, then would my servants fight, that I should not be 
delivered to the Jews, but now is my kingdom not from 
hence.” _ Our theme then is THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST: 
which we propose to discuss, 1. As to its Nature. 2. 
Its Progress 3. Its Consummation. 

I. /ts Nature. At once the Saviour declares that it is 
not of this world. The world had no part in him. On 
the contrary his kingdom is taken out of the world and 
his people are separated from it, that they may be a pe- 
culiar people, zealous of good works. What fellowship 
has light with darkness, Christ with Belial or the people 
of God with the people of the world? No antagonism 
can be stronger or more persistent and continued than 
that which subsists between Christ and the world. It is 
unlike all worldly kingdoms in its spirit. “If my king- 
dom were of this world, then would my servants fight,” is 
the language of the Saviour. The servants of other 
kingdoms, fight for their kings and rulers with carnal 
weapons, to defend themselves, and to destroy others. 
My servants do not thus fight, for my kingdom is not 
from hence. The servants of Christ do, indeed, contend, 
but not with flesh and blood, nor by means of sword and 
spear, but with principalities and powers, with spirit- 
ual wickedness in high places, with their own depraved 
natures, with every secret impulse to evil within the 
soul and the temptations which the world from without 
addresses to the soul. Its spirit is not warlike but pzace- 
ful, gentle, easy to be entreated, full of mercy and of good 
fruits. Its victories over its enemies are achieved not by 
hatred and ill-will but by benevolence and kindness, often- 
times by suffering innocently for the truth, or by suffering 
on behalf of others; for in this way Christ achieved his 
great victories over his great enemy, by dying on the 
cross. It is not like the kingdoms of this world in its 
form. The kingdom of God cometh not with observation. 
There is no parade of military or civic pomp; no long 
and stately processions; no courtly robes or emblazoned 
heralding ; no firing of cannon or flash of arms, or flar- 
ing sashes and batons of authority. There is no visible 
King or Emperor or President, no form of monarchy or 
aristocracy or democracy. Jt manifests itself under every 
form of government, is suited to all people, all govern- 
ments, all conditions, all colors and all climates. Never- 
theless it comes with mighty and resistless power. The 
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strong and the learned, the brave, mighty conquer- 
ors and celebrated warriors, the philosopher, the poet, 
the scholar, all yield to its power. It subdues the inner 
man, taking captive the understanding and the affections 
and the will, and the outer man with all his powers and 
possessions follows in the train of the conqueror. In 
vain then do men teach that Christ will establish a king- 
dom on the earth, visible in form, and in this respect like 
the kingdoms of this world. Form in its present state 
does not belong to the nature of Christ’s kingdom, nor 
would it contribute to its progress and development, nor 
have we any warrant in the word of God, by implication 
or specific declaration, to believe it. Yet more inconsistent 
with the history of this kingdom, in the past and its pro- 
egress until this day, is the assumption that Christ will ap- 
pear in person, having his palace and capitol city, and 
reign on the earth, and, like the kingdoms of this world, 
subdue his enemies under him. It is not like the king- 
doms of this world in its aim or object. The world and 
the kingdoms and nations which compose it, are selfish. 
The great aim and object is some personal or national] ad- 
vantage over others. Some territory, some occupation, 
some source of wealth and power which I want, and 
which you must not have. History, from its earliest 
records until now, teaches only one or two great truths 
concerning the kindoms of this world: They sought to 
exalt themselves by the ruin of their neighbors; the 
path of the conqueror was covered over with destruc- 
tion and misery; before him was peace, prosperity, and 
plenty, behind him, death, ruin, want and woe; before 
him was as the garden of Eden, behind him the desert 
whitened with dead men’s bones, and blackened with the 
remains of burned cities and villages. The earth under 
the rule of the kingdoms of this world is but one extend- 
ed Aceldama. '’o accomplish all this ruin in the outer 
man, there must be the development of the ruin of the 
inner man. ‘T'he depravity of man’s nature exhibited 
every form of vice and crime, falsehood, perjury, fraud, 
eruelty, licentiousness, ambition, pride, alienation from 
God, blasphemy, idolatry, anger, wrath, malice, &c. Af. 
ter the age of physical force had partially passed away, 
with the increase of intelligence, and, in the lull of the 
battle-storm, diplomacy was employed, the aim of the 
representatives of the respective kingdoms was by bribery, 
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falsehood, perjury and fraud to obtain the advantage over the 
others, so that whilst the earth is one vast battle-field fought 
over and overagain by the successive kingdoms of this world 
by brute force, the history of the pacific intercourse of the 
same kingdoms is a record of deception and bribery and 
falsehood in all its forms. Genius, and learning, and the 
sanctity of the priesthood, with which only holy thoughts 
should be associated, were only the instruments,by which 
the ends of justice and truth might be most successfully de- 
feated. Now the kingdom of Christ aims at the removal 
and complete destruction of all these things. It aims to 
banish from the earth all ungodliness and unrighteousness 
and just in the degree in which it prevails and takes po- 
session of the hearts of men, in that degree will wicked- 
ness in all its forms disappear from the earth. It is ani- 
mated by the spirit of pure love, or disinterested benevo- 
lence, even as was its divine Founder and King when he 
came to save a ruined world by the sacrifice of himself. 
Thus reads the record: ‘Herein is love, not that we loved 
God, but that he loved us, and sent his Son to be the 
propitiation for our sins.” If we ask for a definite expres- 
sion of the ends aimed at by this kingdom, I reply, the 
glory of God and the salvation of man. All its plans and 
purposes, all its active agencies, whether intellectual or 
physical, have this in view, and all its results, however 
the means in the view of short sighted man are aimless 
and inadequate, terminate inevitably in these. 

If we were to characterize this kingdom briefly, we 
would say 1. That it is Righteous, seeking not only. to do 
right, but to lead others to do right, making known the 
righteousness of God in Christ Jesus, that the erring and 
lost might find a righteousness not of their own, by which 
they can come with acceptance before God. It makes 
God known as he was not known before, not merely in 
the displays of his power and wisdom and goodness, but 
in human nature in his Son Jesus Christ, the brightness of 
his glory and the express image of his person. It restores 
the forgotten knowledge of God, and reveals him in a 
new and most endearing aspect, as condescending to our 
infirmity and laying down his life for us. Moreover it 
discloses the rule of right, by which men must be guided, 
in their intercourse with each other, and in thgir duties to 
God. 2. It is Good. It aims only at good and not at 
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evil, and, knowing what is best for its subjects, it secures 
for them the highest good. It suffers persecution but 
never persecutes. Its subjects are exposed to harm and 
danger, to the loss of property and life; it never inflicts 
these upon others, whilst it makes the evils which are in- 
flicted upon its subjects to eventuate in their ultimate 
good. 8. Itis Truthful. Its promises and threatenings 
‘will all be fulfilled, for he who has made them has all 
power given to him in heaven and on earth and bears the 
name of faithful and true. 

II. We come to consider the progress, or development 
of this kingdom. 1. Jiis slow. Allthe great movements 
of God are slow. His creation, as the facts in Geology 
disclose it, is wondrous slow. We cannot tell the ages 
which are written on the various strata of rocks and the 
countless generations of animals whicl lived and perished 
on it, in order to make it a habitation suitable for the dwel- 
ling place of man. The plan of Redemption was slow in 
its development to man. At first, faint streaks of light in 
the darkness, giving proof of the coming light, and these 
centuries before the dawn of the day which ushered into 
our world the Sun of Righteousness. As the merey of 
God was slow in bringing the hght toa ruined world, so 
the Justice of God is slow and waiting long on the 
wicked to turn and live. It is reasonable to suppose that 
-the same deliberation will be employed in the continued 
progress and consummation of it. 

2. It is persistent. It takes no step backward and with- 
drawg not the word spoken. It is not yea and nay, but 
yea and Amen. The forces of nature move forward slow- 
ly and resistlessly to the end. Why should they not? 
What is to hinder or divert? Are they not founded on 
the purposes of God which never change. So ig his 
moral government, like the natural, fixed and unchange- 
able, and based upon the perfections of his character, 
which are pledged for its consummation. Great principles 
never move backwards. The world has not lost one of 
the great truths made known by Revelation, or developed 
in the collision of mind or the providence of God. The 
great principle of civil and religious liberty, strugeling 
as it has been for many centuries into definite existence 
-could nevgr be lost. Spain, France and Austria made the 
effort at the sacrifice of hundreds of thousands of lives 
and unheard of cruelties, and they could not exterminate 
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it, either from the swamps of Holland, or the mountains of 
Savoy. Though the men died under inquisitorial torture, 
the principle lived and no power of man, or of Demon. is 
‘able to destroy it. The great facts of the Christian sys- 
tem, are imperishable. The plan of Redemption cannot 
die. The foundation of the kingdom of Christ, Justice, 
‘Goodness, Truth, can never bé destroyed. These princi- 
ples may be overridden, for a season, by powerful and un- 
scrupulous men; or the sword and the rack, and the stake 
and the inquisition, in the hands of an ignorant and super- 
titious monarch, may crush them to earth for a season, as 
in Spain, and in the Netherlands, but they will rise again 
and vindicate their rights before the nations of the earth. 
As illustrating the slow and persistent movement of this 
kingdom, we must consider the instrumentality which -is 
employed. As I have already intimated, not armies and 
fleets, not war and destruction, not falsehood and fraud, but 
simple truth isthe power used. Man is made acquainted 
with himself and with his God. He is brought face to face 
with the law of God, which is exceeding broad, with that 
word which, accompanied by the spirit, is living, powerful, 
sharper than a two-edged sword, and pierces to the divid- 
ang asunder of soul and spirit, and isa discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart. The process is to con- 
vince of sin, its power, pollution and fearful consequences, 
and thus prepare the way for the offers of mercy through 
the blood of Christ. Thus slowly and surely, without 
pomp or display, in the inner strife of the man, the under- 
_ standing is convinced, and the affections are secured on 
the side of truth, and then the whole man, body and soni, 
with all his influence of knowledge and talent and wealth, 
enrolls himself a follower of the King of kings. From 
the one individual the power of the truth passes over to 
another, each conquest making a soldier of the kingdom, 
until the mass is subdued. Thus the power passes from 
one kingdom and nation to another, until the waves of 
knowledge have rolled over our ruined world. The agen- 
cies are as various and multiform as are the resources of 
the Great King. It was said that this kingdom relied not 
upon wars or physical force, but upon the truth. At the 
same time, it controls the wars of nations, and the prided 
arrogance of princes and men in power for the develop- 
-ment of its own mighty power for good. The wars of the 
Jews and their seventy years of captivity destroyed their 
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jdolatrous propensity and revealed to their captors the 
true God. The conquests of Cyrus and Alexander the 
Great, and the establishment of the Roman empire on 
their ruins, prepared the way for the closing of the temple 
of Janus and the universal peace which ushered in the 
advent of the Prince of Peace. The world stood still in 
silent awe and expectation when he took upon him our 
nature, who was to rule the nations with a rod of iron and 
subdue all his enemies unto himself. Thus was the 
mighty Roman Empire broken to pieces and ground to 
powder, that it might be made tributary to the develop- 
ment of this new and everlasting Kingdom. Thus will 
all modern kingdoms and nations be overthrown which 
stand in the way of the triumphs of him who is King of 
Kings, and Lord of Lords. Moreover this kingdom oper- 
ates and make progress through the agency of the press, 
of schools, of the pulpit, of laws, of conversation and the 
contact of man with man. Included in these are dis- 
coveries in science and art, geography, geology, astrono- 
my, statistics, travels, manners, customs, antiquities; 
allis made tributary to the development of this great 
kingdom which is, and is to be, the glory of earth. As 
an illustration of the kind of agency last mentioned, the 
discovery of the art of printing and the power of steam, has 
opened the world and brought the distant parts together 
as they never were before. With the diffusion of Chris- 
tian knowledge by the establishment of Christian schools 
and the formation of a Christian literature, the forms of 
government and the laws of Pagan and Mohammedan 
countries will be changed, and those belonging to Chris- 
tian nations will be improved. Already have the pioneers 
of this kingdom penetrated into their outposts and given 
to them a written language, Christian schools, literature. 
Already the light of the Sun of Righteousness is gilding the 
tops of the mountians in Asia and Africa and the distant 
Islands of the sea, and its life-giving light is penetrating 
the jungle, and deep valleys of sin which are full of the 
habitations of cruelty. Soon, in the mind of God, will 
the cheering words be heard : “The kingdoms of this world 
are become the kingdoms of our God and of hig Christ.” 

IlI. Under the influence of powers, known and un- 
known, and under the direction of infinite wisdom, this 
kingdom is moving forward towards its grand consumma- 
tion. The forces which produce the terrible earthquake, 
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which engulf cities and mountains, and rend asunder the 
solid earth and shake it to its foundations, are forming 
and concentrating, and are unperceived, until the terrible 
catastrophe is produced; so the energies of this kingdom 
are developing, unperceived by the world, and then, in a 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye, the Son of Man will 
come. The Saviour himself informs usthat the world will 
go forward in its ordinary routine of business and pleasure, 
unconscious of any change, unsuspicious of any evil. In 
the meanwhile righteousvess and goodness and truth, the 
gospel of God's grace, will so prevail and predominate in 
all lands, as to give them the mastery. The work begun 
eighteen hundred years ago, will spread itself like the 
light and the heat, until the earth will be filled with the 
knowledge of God. “Then will come the end, when he 
shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the 
Father, when he shall have put down all rule and all au- 
thority and power. For he must reign, until be hath put 
all eneinies under his feet. The last enemy that shall be 
destroyed is death.” The last act in this eventful drama, 
is the Judgment, when the final separation will be made 
between the righteous and the wicked, and each one will 
receive according to the deeds done in the body, whether 
they be good or bad. Then the work of Christ will have 
been accomplished. He that is holy, will be holy still, 
and he that is filthy, will be filthy still. There will then 
be no need of mediation, of a preached gospel, of the 
means of grace. The work, for which the Son of God 
came from heaven to earth, is completed. All who be- 
lieved in the Son of God are saved, all who remained in 
unbelief are damned. Having finished the work which 
God gave him to do, the Son now is subject to the Father, 
that God may be all and in all. Glorious consummation ! 
wonderful display of the character of God! How won- 
derful are his works and his ways past finding out! ‘For 
of him and through him and to him, are all things, to 
whom be glory forever and ever.” 

1. When we reflect upon the nature and blessedness of 
this kingdom, the reflection arises in the mind spontane- 
ously, how desirable the establishment of its overriding 
influence over every earthly kingdom! We see its power 
and its blessedness, wherever Christ is known as the Sa- 
viour of sinners. Its power is the power of righteousness, 

goodness and truth. It is seen in the benevolence which 
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pervades the Christian Church, in the integrity and up- 
rightness of Christian men, in public and private charities, 
in laws founded on justice and mercy. It is found in the 
ministry, and their efforts to make known among all men 
the knowledge of the way of salvation through Christ. 
It is found in Christian Schools and Colleges. Sometimes 
you will find it almost unmixed with evil, in a household 
where the love of Jesus reigns supreme, and the one great 
thought and governing purposeis, to glorify his name and 
to become like him; where all other affections and desires 
are subordinated to this one, and the highest welfare of 
each is subordinated to that of the whole, and where self 
is lost in the desire and the effort to benefit all. This is 
heaven on earth, the beginning of that state in which 
there shall be no sin, but where peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost shall reign forever. 

2. In view of the blessedness of this kingdom, it is our 
duty to advance its interests by all the means in our 
power. This we will do, first by becoming members of 
it, by giving our hearts, our obedience, to its Great King, 
and becoming his followers. In no way can we more suc- 
cessfully honor Christ than by confessing him before men. 
In no way do we dishonor him more, than by ‘denying 
him before men. ‘This we do when we live in sin, resist 
the truth and Spirit, and, in general, make manifest that we 
are unwilling to believe in him, or to serve him. Second- 
ly, we advance the interests of this kingdom, when we 
bring others, the enemies of Christ, into it, when we mul- 
tiply and send out copies of the sacred Scriptures, a sacred 
literature, a holy ministry, when we establish Schools and 
Colleges under Christian influences; when, in a word, we 
make known to the ends of the earth, the salvation of our 
God. ' 

Now we ought to do this for Christ’s sake, who has 
loved us and given himself for us. We ought to do it for 
our own sakes, because in no other way can we be saved. 
There is no salvation out of Christ; no salvation out of 
this kingdome He who does not humble himself before 
this King of kings and accept his proffered mercy, will 
perish. There is no name under heaven by which we 
must be saved, but the name of Christ. We ought to do 
it for the sake of our friends and relatives, that they may 
be influenced by us to come to Jesus. We ought to do it 
for the sake of a ruined world, that men everywhere may 
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be delivered from the depravity and cruelty of heathen- 
ism, from the power of sin and Satan, and be made free 
and happy in Christ. Motives such as these should con- 
tinually animate us. | 


ARTICLE X. 


MARTIN STEPHAN AND THE STEPHANITES.* TRANSLA- 
TED FROM THE GERMAN OF JOHN B. KUMMER, D. D., 
PASTOR OF THE BOHEMIAN CONGREGATION IN DRES- 
DEN.+ 
The name of Stephan is connected with too important 

and far-reaching a movement in the Church history of our 

time, not to deserve a place here. The obscurity which 
surrounds many events of his life until this day, the mys- 
terious character of the man, and the fact that the sources 
of his history were rarely influenced by partisan feelings, 
made it a very desirable privilege for the author of this 
article, that he was permitted to consult the official docu- 


* Vide Herzog’s Encycl. Vol. XV. 41-61. 

+The object of the reproduction of this article in English, at this 
time, is, to give the readers of this Review the benefit of the clear 
and important light which it throws upon the mostly unknown ori- 
gin, early history, and real attitude and aninius of a class of co-reli- 
gionists among us, much praised by some, and much censured by 
others. We refer to those who are best known by the name of Mrts- 
sourt Luraerans—a body which has now become large and influential 
in some sections of the country, particularly among the German pop- 
ulation. Some of their most distinguished leaders are named in the 
article, which fully, impartially and authentically explains under 
what circumstances and to what intent they came among us. The 
history, we are sure, is a very different one from what is generally 
supposed, and it gives the true and natural key to the right under- 
standing of some of the more marked and extraordinary character- 
istics of a body, with which the Lutheran Church, in general, has, and 
will have, more or less to do. It is but just, therefore, that it should. 
be known whence they sprang, how they came hither, and what,.the 
nature is of that root, from which they have grown and derived their 
life. 
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ments of ecclesiastical and secular authorities, even of the 
courts, as also many oral communications from his own Bo- 
hemian and Stephan’s so-called congregation, and, finally, 
notices and criticisms of impartial, competent men and 
women. 

Martin SrepHan was born at Strausberg, Moravia, 
August 13,1777. His poor, but pious parents, were ori- 
ginally Roman Catholics. The father, a weaver, became 
a member of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, in conse- 
quence of diligent reading in the Bible, while the mother, 
with the children, remained Catholic, threatened as she 
was by her priest, “that the devil incarnate would take her, 
if she would touch the Bible or any Lutheran book.” 
Afterwards, however, as this dreaded event did not come 
to pass, she also joined the Lutheran Church. Whether 
Martin and one of his sisters, at the same time, or only 
later, inclined to the evangelical faith, I have not ascer- 
tained. His father destined him for his own trade, but, 
with his pietistic tendency, he took particular care of his 
Christian education, so that Martin, already in early youth, 
became pretty familiar with the Bible; his mother espe- 
cially accustomed him, from tender childhood, to prayer 
and implanted the seeds of godliness in his heart. She, 
whom he always mentioned with filial piety, taught him 
the following morning and evening prayer: “I thank thee, 
God Father, that thou hast created me; I thank thee, God 
Son, that thou hast redeemed me; I thank thee, God Holy 
Ghost, that thou hast sanctified me.” But as both his 
parents died already at an early period, he spent his child- 
bood and youth in sorrow and want, and under the Austrian 
“edict of toleration,” (Zoleranz edict). His education was, un- 
der these circumstances, a very limited one. In his twenty- 
first year he came, as a journeyman-weaver, to Breslau, 
after having been subjected at home to the persecution of 
the Catholics; he afterwards spoke of this time as follows: 
“When I was compelled to flee from home with my sister, 
we heard already the iron chains clanking behind us.” 
In Breslau he immediately joined the Pietists (‘“Hrweck- 
ten”) and attended their devotional meetings, indulging in 
polemics already at that time with an inflexible mind and 
an imperious character. With the ardent desire of the 
newly, awakened to preach the salvation also to others, and 
supported by Christian philanthropists, he entered, in the 
year 1802, the Hhzabeth Gymnasium at Breslau, where 
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Rutor, the father of the well-known Prof. Scheibel, aided 
him likewise with his advice and efficient help. He was 
already then very familiar with the German Bible, since 
he had improved even the nights for reading the Scrip- 
tures as well as other religious books. At the age of 
twenty-five years, a member of the fourth form (‘Quar- 
ta”) he naturally had to encounter a great deal of' ridicule 
on the part of his younger school-fellows, which to be sure 
was partly repressed, by his extraordinary strength and - 
size (he measured six feet three inches), but which, never- 
theless, contributed towards, more and more, confirming 
him in his natural bitterness, asperity and imperiousness, 
as also in his strong self-reliance. In spite of his strong 
will, he was unable to retrieve what he had neglected, and 
more on account of his age than of his maturity (propier 
staturam plus quam propter studit industriam), he gradual- 
ly advanced to the first form (“Prima”), where the office 
of “economist” (amanuensis of the Rector) gave him a 
sort of legal authority over his feilow-students, which he 
not unfrequently, with arbitrary tyranny, extended be- 
yond its proper bounds. At that time he is said to have 
procured for himself an old gown, and to have preached in 
a loud voice for hours in his cell. After having learned 
only the most necessary Latin, and much less Greek, he 
entered, in 1804, the University of Halle, still aided by 
support which he received from Breslau, and, after an in- 
terruption, from 1806—1809, the University of Leipsie 
where he attended some philosophical and theological lec- 
tures, without making great progress in the learned stu- 
dies, which he rejected as “carnal sciences.” In every- 
thing that did not date from antiquity, he discovered infi- 
delity or heterodoxy. Here, too, his principal studies 
were devoted to the ascetics, especially from the period of 
Sener and Francke. His dogmatic theology he owed, 
next to the symbolical writings, to Freylinghausen’s fun- 
damental theology (“@rundlegungs Theologie”), his know]- 
edge of homiletics to Scriver’s “Seclenschatz” (Treasury 
of the soul). Ofvecclesiastical history he had a thorough, 
though one-sided, knowledge, which he also knew how 
skilfully to apply to instruction or conversation. With 
such a limited study and knowledge, he became, to be sure, 
so much the more master of what he acquired. The de- 
ficient extent of his knowledge was made good by its in- 
" 
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tensity, to which a good memory and a great amount of 
serious experience was added. Thus his sermons and con- 
versations were never tedious. Stephan had hardly fin- 
ished his studies, he received—although not venturing to 
submit to the examination “pro candidature,” with regard to 
his knowledge of the Moravian and Bohemian language— 
a call as pastor to Haber, in Bohemia, and after one year 
spent in this “school of abstinence,” another call as pastor 
of the Bohemian congregation of exiles (“Haulanten ge- 
meinde”) and German preacher at St. John’s church in 
Dresden (1810), mainly through the vigorous intercession of 
the court-chaplain, Dr. Doering, since he then was consid- 
ered a Moravian (“Herrnhuter”). His entrance-sermon, on 
Rom. 1:16 sq.; “I am not ashamed of the gospel of 
Christ,” &c., he delivered on Palm Sunday. The exami- 
nation had to be carried on, for the most part, in German, 
by Drs. Reinhard and Tittmann, and they paid especial 
regard to his “Christian disposition and practical talents.” 
He had declined a call to Rochsbarg as court-chaplain. 
In Dresden bis sermons, in which the strict Lutheran-bib’ 
lical spirit prevailed, met immediately with great approval . 
on the part of the small number of susceptible persons, 
and, before long, a large audience gathered around him at 
the German service, while the Bohemian congregation, at 
that time, numbered hardly more than three hundred mem- 
bers. Besides he continned, in the manner of Spener, the 
devotional exercises, “which had beon kept up for nearly 
half a century, by all (?) his predecessors, especially by 
Pastor M. Petermann.” It seems that these were, at first, 
mainly frequented by the Moravians. Every fortnight 
Pastor Stephan instituted on Sunday evening, after sing- 
ing and prayer, a “recapitulation of the sermon” (Bedig- 
terichderholung); on the alternate Sundays he had a sermon 
read; Mondays and Fridays, from 8—10 P. M. there were 
devotional exercises; on the first Monday of every month 
there was “conversation” (sprechstunde) for men, to which, 
however, also boys were admitted; every third Monday 
“general conversation,” for both men and women; on the 
intermediate Mondays there was reading of sermons, se- 
lected by Stephan, ¢. 7., Arndt’s sermons on the Catechism, 
sometimes also of missionary reports. Stephan himself 
was generally not present on these occasions. ‘T'o keep up 
_order, he appointed superintendents. During the “con- 
versations” which, however, were instituted only at a later 
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time (about 1830 ?), to gratify the wants of the many in 
search of advice and instruction, every member was enti- 
tled to anonymously write down questions regarding mat- 
ters of faith and conscience, as also domestic affairs, and 
deposit them into a box, or to orally propound them; and 
the pastor afterwards answered these questions, generally 
with great precaution, pastoral wisdom and rare knowl- 
edge of human nature. On Friday evenings there was a 
Bible-lesson for both sexes, when the Bible was read, chap- 
ter by chapter, together with the Tubingen Summaries; 
these, too, were seldom attended by Stephan himself. 
When, during these devotional exercises, any prayers 
were said, they-had always to be read by the laymen, as 
he did not allow any free, extemporanecous prayers on these 
Occasions. 

We had to give these details regarding these “Hrbau- 
ungsstunden” (hours of devotion), because first, they, which 
were generally called “conventicles,” and as such suspi- 
cious and suspected, soon prejudiced both the educated 
and uneducated against Stephan, while they likewise formed 
the means, by which his disciples more and more firmly 
and personally were attached to him. 

But what secured to Stephan, in so short a time, such a 
number of followers, “aside of his vigorous, tall, though 
somewhat clumsy form, he possessed nothing that could 
have attracted the world—neither declamatory nor gestic- 
ulatory excellence, nor fiery or fluent eloquence, nor a 
pure pronunciation, nor any (artistic) skill in the arrange- 
ment of his sermons, nor any rhetorical aid whatever. 
With a Bohemian accent, a hollow, monotonous voice, and 
defective German, this man ventured to preach the “di- 
vine folly of the gospel” to one of the most highly cultiva- 
ted cities of Germany,” (von Polenz.) And yetthetwo-edged 
sword of the Spirit, managed by an apparently unskilled 
hand, entered with an almost irresistible power deep into 
the hearts of all his hearers, so that they either suffered 
their wounds to be bound up by him with the consolation 
of divine mercy, or, at least, for the most part, took home 
a sting of conscience. 

To explain this we must look at the ecclesiastical situa- 
tion of that time. In Dresden, as in Saxony generally, 
‘there was, to be sure, still an echo of the Wittenberg or- 
thodoxy to be found, and therefore, externally, a more 
strict adherence to the Church-doctrine, than anywhere 
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else. We may recall here the names of such men as Rein- 
hard and Tittmann, Rosenmiiller in Leipsic, Schroeckh in 
Wittenberg, and others. Still, in general, the living 
breath of the Lord was missing, and rationalism (“aufkldr- 
ung’) was here also in fullest bloom. The preachers were, 
for the most part, only pulpit orators, and followed the 
great Reinhard more m logical form than in spirit. The 
simple, uncolored preaching of conversion by repentance 
and faith was rare. 

If we now, in connection with these things, remember 
the powerful, exciting events of that time, the roar of can- 
non in and around Dresden; then the success of the Bohe- 
mian “preacher of repentance’ (Bussprediger) will be more 
easily understood. Yet the powerful impression produced 
by his sermons, caused him soon to appear to many as a 
“dangerous man.” For among the awakened ones, the 
inner fermentation manifested itself in different ways, 
sometimes in still seriousnes and strict resignation of the 
world, sometimes in apparent melancholy, sometimes in a 
loud mania for converting others, sometimes even in a sort 
of insanity. Stephan’s activity in Dresden, by hissermons 
and his zealin “eura animarum specialis and specialissima,” 
was at that time, until about 1325, undeniably blessed by 
the Lord in many respects! Also his dogmatical, imper- 
ious character did, at that time, not show itself so much, 
as afterwards, although in his small Bohemian congrega- 
tion it became manifest from the beginning. In his per- 
sonal intercourse he was extremely amiable, attractive and 
interesting, nay overpowering and winning the hearts 
‘with magic force ;” there was hardly a trace perceptible 
of any zealotical disposition; his nightly walks in the 
woods, of which he had always been very fond, and in 
which he generally indulged in company with a friend 
only, or with his Bohemian chorister, were still of an en- 
tirely harmless character, 

The sensation produced by the fidelity of the strictly 
Lutheran preacher to his faith, and by the extraordinary 
success of his activity, increases the number of the cur- 
ious, and gradually changed into hatred and contumely 
among the masses. Since gradually a German “congre- 
gation” had been formed in St. John’s church, which 
gathered more and more closely around Stephan, and to- 
ward which he soon felt a greater attachment than to- 
wards his Bohemian congregations, so that in consequence 
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he neglected the latter more and more; since the Bohe- 
mian pastor contrary to his vocation and without any 
authority whatever administered the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper to his (German) followers, and _ besides 
usurped other “actus ministriales” in this his so-called 
“congregation,” the clergy of the church of the cross 
(“Kreuz- Kirche,” the principal church of the old city Dres- 
den) submitted to the church-superintendents on the 18th, 
of March 1820 a well supported complaint against him. 
But in spite of the admonition which he received from 
his superior, and in spite of his promises, everything re- 
mained as before, and his encroachments even increased. — 
But now soon the the first public attack appeared on the 
part of an anonymous writer in the “correspondent from 
and for Germany” of the 25th of August 1821, in which 
Stephan was called a “misguided mind, lying preacher 
and fanatic, with a misleading doctrine, apt to undermine 
the state, who endeavored to founda sect; while his 
congregation was called a miserable band of weak-minded, 
short-sighted and crazed fanatics. ‘These criminations of a 
“malignant slanderer” Stepban refuted by a “correction” 
in the “national Gazette of the Germans” No 47 (Nov. 21. 
1821,) in which he said among other things: “I am neith- 
er a founder nor a leader of sects; I hate all sectarianism 
and fanaticism. Iam an Evangelical Lutheran preacher ; 
—my religion is neither above nor below the Bible, but 
written 77 the Bible and leads to Christ;—the recapitula- 
tions of my sermons I hold in my parsonage with the doors 
open ;—in my congregation neither insanity nor murder 
has taken place, &c.” 

Since busy rumor now involved him more and more, by 
circulating scandalous reports and denouncing him with the 
police, he found himself compelled to submit to his superiors 
an “explicit well-founded declaration,” which seems to’ 
have given complete satisfaction, (L. Fischer, page 19.) 
But to the inhabitants of Dredsen he addressed in the month 
December 1823, a preface to two of his sermons ‘flerz- 
licher Zuruf an alle evangelischen Christen” published by 
©. Chr. Diirr, Dresden and Leipsic) in which he defend 
himself especially against the accusation of fanaticism and 
sectarianism, regarding which he expresses himself very 
plainly and correctly, bears witness to his adherence to 
the holy Scriptures and the symbols, and gives an expla- 
nation regarding his perfectly public “hours of devotion.” 
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Still more important was in the year 1825, the publi- 
cation of one year’s sermons. Already the title of this 
work; “The Christian faith, in one year’s sermons” &ec., 
shows, that he intended to give here something complete, 
the Christian faith such as he was teaching it, his open 
confession. As he says there “he wished to preach the 
pure apostolic evangelical doctrine, such as is contained 
in the Old and New Testament, and thereby lead his 
hearers to a true belief in Jesus Christ, to an upright 
Christian life, to consolation in suffering and a happy 
death, without concerning himself in any way about some 
old or new human words, except when it was necessary 
to caution his hearersagainst errors.” ‘With all diligence 
he had avoided all pompous, learned-sounding words. He 
had spoken more of faith than of morals, because the 
former is the source of all true sanctity, of all good works 
and all true comfort.” “These sermons are not to be 
judged according to the now prevailing rationalism” &c., 
(compare the Preface.) They are indeed entirely biblical 
and worthy to be recommended to souls, desiring their 
salvation. The official opinion of the “Ephorus” Dr. 
Heymann (1838) says regarding them: Stephan’s as- 
surance “that he himself believes what he preaches” is not 
to be doubted; he preaches in strict accordance with the 
symbolical doctrine, in as simple words as possible; there 
are indeed truly edifying passages and instructive ser- 
mons to be found in the book. The popularity of the 
author however consist more in the use of common, but 
often not well comprehended words and phrases, than in 
a plain, well arranged and sufficiently precise expression 
of strictly logical propositions. The reader meets often 
(?) with false or only partially true assertions, incorrect 
explanations of biblical passages, and misses a more pro- 
found entering into the individual life of the hearers, to 
which the divine word might be specially applied. As 
regards the subject-matter, the doctrine of man’s natural 
corruption and of the atonement by Christ are principally 
dwelt upon, in a manner which, with the exception of a 
few exaggerations caused by lack of precisision, does not 
essentially differ from the Church-doctrine. Pernicious, 
however, and not to be justified in this way, are the as- 
sertions of miracles which even now are taking place and 
to be expected (Part II. Page 831,) as also the assertions, 
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that those teachers of the Church who have denied “the 
existence and name” of the devil, and contended against 
his work only under the name of the evil spirit of the age 
and of vice, are “servants of the devil” (I p. 829), and 
that God in years of famine deprived the bread of its 
nourishing virtue (1. p. 822). Connected with such ex- 
pressions is a very awkward quareling with those of 
different opinions [of this Stephan was especially fond 
in his hours of devotion, according to the testimony of all 
witnesses] and particularly very harsh criticisms of those 
teachers, whom Pastor Stephan considered as infidels. 
With such defects these sermons might easily foster fa- 
natical belief in miracles [as it actually was to be found 
here and there among the Stephanites], superstitious ideas 
of God’s judgments and intolerant tendencies. Adversar- 
ies among his hearers, though bearing witness to the puri- 
ty of the Lutheran doctrine he preached, assured that he 
accused as heretics all who were not his followers, and in- 
vited them in the main to believe blindly. His own followers 
are all more or less distinguished by a stubborn adherence 
to the letter of the Bible and of the symbols, which they are 
far from correctly understanding, and by great zeal for the 
doctrine preached by Stephan, &c. 

Thus reads in the main the corresponding passage 1D 
the report of the commissaries who since November 1889 
had been charged with the examination of the complaints 
against Stephan. The publication of these sermons, we 
are told by one well informed (“The emigrants and the 
Lutheran church,”) proved to be “a very decisive turning- 
point for Stephan.” That time was “the period of his 
bloom, for he then enjoyed the undivided respect and 
love of more than one thousand persons among whom 
there were many families of rank; within the sphere of 
his activity there reigned an active Christian life; his 
position with regard to the outside world could hardly 
be called a hostile one; in spite of many calumnies and 
his preceding unpleasant experiences, the number of his 
friends had increased; in his heart there dwelt an ap- 
parent serenity on account of the many mercies which 
God had granted him in his calling’ &e. But for the 
mass of his hearers his stock of sermons became now “as 
it were, a symbolical book.” “Many who had listened 
for years to his lengthy sermons, which were rarely logi- 
eally arranged, without being plainly conscious of his doe- 
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trine, became so by means of this book; those more ac- 
customed to reading received in it a standard, by which to 
decide all dubious cases and religious disputes, so that 
Stephan now also not only on Sundays, but every day and 
at any time, became their spiritual adviser, teacher, and 
comforter. This book gave likewise a special impulse 
and aid to his later adherents, to secure authority to 
_ Stephan’s name in the province. In general the absolute 
devotion of the “Stephanites” to Stephan’s doctrine and 
person grew more and more; “it turned more and more 
into a carnal attachment to, and dependence from, the crea- 
ture, without Stephan’s trying to prevent it, as it would 
have been the duty of a minister and experienced Chris- 
tian, and thus detracted from the Lord’s glory” (Pastor 
Blucher) It did good to his heart which was naturally 
inclined to pride, nay he fostered it at least indirectly, by 
often emphasizing the dignity of the ministry in a man- 
ner touching the priesthood of the Old Testament, as also 
by assuming the authority of God’s interpreter, when 
asked for his advice in domestic affairs, and almost claim- 
ing infallibility. ; 

Thus he beeame for his followers more and more an in- 
dispensable spiritual adviser who enslaved their consci- 
ences and influenced the manner of thinking and acting of 
his parishioners as any Catholic confessor.” His declara- 
tion ended all hesitation, all disputes. He gave divine 
oracles from ihe tripod, by identifying his word with the 
word of God. This has been admitted by ministers of the 
strictest Lutheran faith, who in former times were well 
disposed towards him. And indeed he pronounced every- 
thing with such a wisdom and knowledge of human na- 
ture, and with such an assurance, that simple minds espe- 
cially necessarily considered his sayings and his advice as 
equivalent to God’s word. No doubt he has in this man- 
ner given good advice to many and prevented them from 
many follies; yet on the whole he very much hindered the 
souls in their Christian course by so doing, nay even 
often frustrated in them the beginning work of grace; for 
many thought it now sufficient for being good Christians 
to strictly follow Pastor Stephan’s advice and preserip- 
tion, or even only to be in outward alliance with him and 
as it were to touch the hem of his garment. The former 
produced a legal (or judicial) manner of acting, the latter 
an external, secular (worldly) one, which now principally 
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led to the frequently mentioned and ill-reported nightly 
promenades and meetings, in and outside of the city. 

Before discussing these more at length, we must, indeed, 
in justice to truth, call attention to the fact that there were 
very different degrees of Stephanites. Some only attend- 
ed his sermons, perhaps, even the confessional, but kept 
aloof from the “hours” (of devotion) and from intercourse 
with him. The middle class attended the sermons and the 
“hours,” hovered in Stephan more the teacher than the 
minister proper, and thought to be permitted to listen also 
to other faithful preachers. ‘The Stephanites” proper, 
at last, not only excluscvely attended Stephan’s church and 
devotional exercises only, but owned him as their minister 
and spiritual father; many, in later years, as him on whom 
alone the salvation of their little band and of the Lutheran 
Church depended. These formed a circle close around the 
master; they principally attended the “conversational 
hours” (Sprechstunden), went everywhere in quest of him, 
accompanied him on extensive, mostly nocturnal, walks, 
and short excursions on foot, and celebrated the day as a 
holiday, when Stephan made them happy by a personal 
visit. Among these were also the most decided Christians, 
and men of the best civil respectability, yet also people of 
very unclean minds, uncharitableness and dubious repu- 
tation. 

In order to meet the social wants of Christians of the 
lower classes (especially of artisans, for whom there were 
not then, as now, all kinds of “associations”), Stephan 
caused the formation of clubs (‘“geschlossene Cresellschaften’’), 
which originally served in an entirely lawful manner only 
the purpose of recreation, not of edification, and were 
moving within the bounds of order and of decency. This 
club was invited by the pastor once a month, on some 
Sunday evening. Ona joyful feast-day it was permitted 
to bring the wives and daughters. In consequence of 
his unfortunate habit of lucubrating, however, Stephan 
never made his appearance before ten P. M., “which there- 
fore turned the perfectly innocent evening gathering into 
a lucubration, which was generally protracted until after 
one A. M., and gave so much the greater offence to the 
world, as Stephan’s return home led him through one of 
the most suspicious streets of the city, and as several of 
his followers with their wives used to accompany him. 
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With these evening-parties, soon also summer-parties 
were connected, which, likewise, ended only late at night, 
often even on the next morning. Stephan was completely 
deaf to all friendly representations regarding the indecor- 
um of these nightly meetings and regarding the offensive 
accusation which they made in the world, justifying him- 
self on the ground ot: his dietetic welfare, and could not 
even then be dissuaded from them, when they involved 
him and his family in actual vexations, besides produc- 
ing the saddest consequences in other families (disturb- 
ance of domestice peace, suits for divorce, &c.) 

Thus far von Polenz, who is certainly acknowledged as 
competent, mild and just. How then judged those out- 
side, the vulgar and exasperated adversaries ? 

In truth, Siephan has, by acting thus, given great offence, 
even if it were true, what Rev. Fischer, the author of the 
book, “the false martyrdom,” &c., was told in the most 
solemn manner by some of his faithful followers, “that, ac- 
cording to their knowledge, not the least suspicious and in- 
decent things had occurred at first.” (page 49.) Hf any of 
his followers expressed their disapprobation, they made 
themselves liable to be excommunicated. The more con- 
siderate withdrew from all personal intercourse, but still 
continued to attend his sermons, according to Matt. 23 : 2 
sg.: ‘The scribes and the Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat; all, 
therefore, whatsoever they bid you observe, that observe 
and do; but do not ye after their works, for they say and 
do not.” The excitement in the city against Stephan and 
the Stephanites continually increased ; boundless oppro- 
brium and bitter scorn were lavished upon them, the most 
romantic tales were circulated and found credence. But 
they became, more and more, insensible to the hatred of 
the world; they bore “the cross for Christ’s sake,” “the 
disgrace of Christ!” at last, the authorities were compelled 
to interfere, when, in 1838, the news of the Koenigsburg 
hypocrisy (“‘muckerev””) and alleged (scandalous) “develop- 
ments” (Lnthuellwngen) were circulated and produced the 
profoundest moral indignation. The police succeeded in 
ascertaining one of the secret meeting-places and surprised 
the pastor in the midst of his flock, yet the suspicion of 
‘“Muckerei” found no sufficient support. But to obviate 
any further offence, Pastor Stephan was, in the same year, 
(1835) prohibited by the authorities from holding any noc- 
turnal meetings 7. e., such as were protracted until ten P. 
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M. Stephan promised to abide by this decision, and actu- 
ally conducted himself for a while more cautiously; yet 
soon he resumed his nocturnal doings more boldly and in 
a worse manner still. No doubt he had already then plans 
of emigration in his mind, or rather had revived them and 
cherished them more decisively than before. Other events 
also contributed to this. ve 

The year 1830, with its political movements, had de- 
prived the Bohemian pastor of the direct protection of his 
powerful patron, the privy-minister Count Hinsiedel (1861); 
also other influential men of high rank, who were well 
disposed toward him (Minister von Geobig, President of 
the Consistory, von Forber and others) had died or resign- 
ed: “It certainly wasa more powerful arm which then 
still protected Stephan, in order by another and deeper 
fall, to lead him to the knowledge of himself.” (von Po- 
lenz). 

To the most exasperated attacks, the most violent in- 
vectives and abuses, which filled the public prints now to 
excess, and often in the most unworthy manner, Stephan 
opposed complete silence in public. To again answer 
them, “the dear minister considered as beneath the digni- 
ty of his holy office.” (Confession, page 6). But one of 
his most faithful disciples, candidate Poeschel, a perfectly 
pure and pious, humble soul, but entirely taken with Ste- 
phan’s imposing mind (he died as pastor in Hoffnungsthal, 
near Odessa), who afterwards, in reward for his confident, 
unlimited devotion to pastor Stephan, was excommunica- 
ted by the latter, on account of an alleged difference of 
doctrine, published, in 1838, a Confession (Glaubens Bekenn- 
treiss) of the St. John’s congregation in’ Dresden (which, 
according to the ecclesiastical law, had no existence by the 
side of the Bohernian one,), at the same time, as a refuta- 
tion of the criminations made by some public prints 
against it and its pastor,” in which book we read, among 
other things (page 118 sqg.): “We bear witness, with firm- 
ness and decision, before God and all the world, that we 
have (since 25 years) heard no other doctrine from him 
than that which is in conformity with the whole word of 
God, of the Old and New Testament. Hé preaches to us 
with clear and plain words, the whole plan of God for our 
salvation, the law and gospel, &c.; as a conscientious 
preacher, he adheres to his religious oath (upon the Sym- 
bolic Books); Pastor Stephan ts a conscientious, honest man, 
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he is what he pretends to be, an old- Lutheran preacher.” The 
inuendo against most of the preachers of city and country, 
is not to be mistaken, and it is to be regretted that Stephan 
and the Stephanites emphasized only too much and too one- 
sidedly the old-Lutheran, while entirely disregarding the 
Holy Spirit which always continues to work, and despising 
the whole work of the modern Church, which they, day 
after day, condemned as heretic neology. 

With the Prussian Old-Lutherans Stephan stood always, 
until after 1830, in intimate communion; and some of their 
exiles, Dr. Scheibel, Wehrhan, Krause, Wermelskirch, 
found, in 1832, an asylum in Saxony; with the fanatic 
dissidents in Wurtemberg and Baden he remained closely 
connected, until the time of his emigration. But in Sax- 
ony, the number of his followers had (especially since 
1827) greatly increased, particularly in the valley of the 
Mulde to the district of Altenburg, also in Leipsic and 
other places. Many of the “Lutheran” ministers who 
formerly were on friendly terms with him, he now denied, 
and defied calumnies and condemnations. He, no less 
than his people, assiduously speaks of heretics, blasphe- 
mers, despisers of the Bible, &. The young ministers, who 
were devoted to him with blind confidence, and who formerly, 
as candidates, had been under his spiritual care, worked en- 
tirely in his severe, and with his zealotic, hierarchical, manner, 
especially pastor Keil, in Wiederfrahne and the brothers 
Walther (both the pastor and substitute); only they lacked his 
prudence. Stephan visited them every year and preached 
to an immense concourse of people in their churches. He 
had, as it were, his “stations” throughout the land, which 
were waiting for his wink. 

Discord, severe differences, the most bitter enmities, 
broke out, in numerous congregations, among the parish- 
oners, between the pastor and his flock, as also with 
the neighbors, in consequence of the usurping, zealotic 
and condemnatory conduct of the only orthodox “ecclesiola.” 
At the same time the Stephanites and their head, never- 
theless, complained of persecutions and oppressions, saying 
that God's word was bound, and the Lutheran Ohurch in 
danger. (Fora time, since 1832, the introduction of a 
“union,” as in Prussia, had been dreaded.) And yet both 
secular and ecclesiastical authorities practiced the greatest 
possible and wise clemency and forbearance; whilst they 
were bent upon martyrdom / 
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The doings of the Bohemian pastor, on the one hand, 
which became more and more bold and provoking, and, 
on the other hand, the power of excited public opinion, 
which became still more excited by the zealotic conduct of 
Baron Uckermaner, a Stephanite, with his fulminating in- 
vectives against all neologists, heretics, infidels, dema- 
gogues, servile persons, Xc., in his Hpistles to Prof. Krug, 
(Sondershausen, 1837) compelled the authorities to inter- 
fere. Even the Diet (‘““Landtay’”) of 1837 took the affairs 
of the Stephanites into consideration, treated them very 
thoroughly, and the sharpest speeches were heard regard- 
ing them; yet they also found warm champions. The 
minister of religious matters (“culius minister”) von Carlo- 
nitz, made the following declaration in the Chamber: 
“his subject, of which I had heard already several years 
ago, was too important as not to impose it as a matter of 
conscience upon me in my present position, to investigate 
it as accurately as possible. To this end I have perused 
all the documents in possession of the ministry relating to 
it. From these I have learned that such a suspicion has 
already, for a number of years, been the object of public 
attention, and of police investigations, and that a great 
number of specified cases, by inquiries made elsewhere, 
and by hearing many persons, has been thoroughly dis- 
cussed; but I have not discovered one case, by which that 
reproach (of an injurious influence, leading even to the in- 
sanity of some individuals; perhaps also the reproach re- 
garding the secret, scandalous proceedings) could have 
been in the least sustained.” (Compare communications 
regarding the proceedings of the second constitutional Diet 
of Saxony, No. 298, also No. 204, Second Chamber; No. 
272 First Chamber.) 

On the 8th of November, 1837, the police, charged with 
the strictest vigilance in their investigation, succeeded, at 
last, to discover a number of Stephan’s friends in the vine- 
yard-house at Hoflésswitz, which had often been frequent- 
ed by them, in the dead of night, and, early on the morn- 
ing following, the pastor, who had followed them with his 
usual suspicious female companion, and concealed himself 
in the vineyard, and to arrest them. ‘The question, 
whether religious conventicles were being held here, was 
most decidedly answered in the negative by both Stephan 
and his friends. The pastor was summoned to make his 
appearance in Dresden early on the next day (November 
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9th), against which he protested most solemnly. Immedi- 
ately afterwards he was suspended, and so remained until 
the time of his departure. On the next Sunday (the 25th 
after Trinity-Sunday), one of his candidates preached on 
Matt. 24; 15 sq., “of the abomination of desolation,” and 
gave vent to the bitterest complaints regarding the perse- 
cutions of the just. Now the preacher at the orphan- 
house (afterwards superintendent) Steineck was appointed 
vicar with the Bohemian congregation, and judicial pro- 
ceedings against Stephan instituted at the Royal Court of 
Justice, during which he did not recede from his obstinate 
and stubborn manner, and, which is much to be regretted, © 
took recourse even to falsehood and denial of facts ; for the 
cunning man knew how to extricate himself from every 
crimination, however well-founded, whether it referred to 
his suspicious conduct, or to his neglect of official duties, 
or to the peculation of charity-money, &c., with the Bohe- 
milan congregation. 

The forementioned Bohemian congregation, it may be 
known, had already, at an early period, neglected pastor 
Stephan, and the more his German followers increased in 
numbers, did so more and more, and in the most unjustifi- 
able manner, although he was really only their own right-. 
fully chosen minister (parochus rite vocatus). Still con- 
sisting of about forty or fifty families of exiles, they were, 
at the time when Stephan took charge of the ministry, ac- 
cording to his own official statement, in a well-regulated, 
peaceful condition. During the proceedings instituted 
against him, he stated, that the discussion between him 
and his Bohemian congregation, had, in the first place, 
been brought about by the teachers of the congregation 
and their rationalistic tendencies. Hspecially the worthy 
chorister, Janeck, had been stigmatized by Stephan as a 
“heretic,” which induced his son, already in 1814, to com- 
plain to the supreme consistorial court (high-consistory). 
About the same time, sixteen members of the Bohemian 
congregation had submitted to the Ephorusa written com- 
plaint, on account of neglect of the Bohemian service, of 
the sick and poor, and on account of many arbitrary acts 
on the part of the pastor, nay even applied for his deposi- 
tion, on account of previous illicit intercourse with his 
Bohemian maid-servant. But another part of the congre- 
gation had handed in a written defence of Stephan, who 
had defended himself before Superintendent Dr. Tittmann, 
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and called the last-mentioned charge “a tissue of falsehood 
and malice,” and thus the matter ended. Henceforth the 
Bohemian congregation had patiently acquiesced, and, af- 
ter several complaints, without any result, finally remained 
silent. As to the officers of the congregation, Stephan 
knew how to intimidate them by his imperious manner and 
“by violent measures.” As the first officer and treasurer of 
the congregation, he appointed a man who neither knew 
how to write nor to read. But, as by the offence which 
Stephan had given the Bohemian congregation likewise, 
without any fault of their own, appeared in a suspicious 
light before the public, they now handed in (Apnil 17th 
1838) a written complaint against their pastor, which the 

still further sustained, by an addition, under date of July 
5th, of the same year. In the former, Stephan is charged 
with the following facts: 1. Carnal and unchaste conduct 
(an accusation founded upon statements which most griev- 
ously shock every better sentiment); 2. The dishonest 
management of the pecuniary interests of the congrega- 
tion, and 8. Manifold neglect of his official duties, espe- 
cially with regard to church, school, the sick and dying. 
(Among other things, they complained of his lying in bed 
until towards noon, in consequence of his lewdness, of his 
commencing the Bohemian service, out of laziness, one or 
two hours after the appropriate time, &c.) In conclusion 
they apply for his final suspension from office and the ap- 
pointment of another pastor. In the second complaint 
the second point is more accurately specified, the irregu- 
larities, charged to him, are proved with regard to three 
funds (the poor-fund, the children’s charity-fund, and the 
_ burial-fund) and, by means of ecclesiastical evidence, pas- 
tor Stephan is convicted of having embezzled at least one 
hundred and thirty-four thalers, which he appropriated in 
the name of recipients of alms which were already dead. 
They pray, first, for the institution of proceedings against 
pastors, on account of unfaithful administration of funds, 
peculation and fraud; second, they protest against grant- 
ing him a pass for emigrating to America, as long as he 
shall not have settled his accounts, delivered the correct 
balances of the funds and inventory, and refunded the 
embezzled and peculated amounts of money, as also the 
amount of one hundred thalers, borrowed from the pro- 
perty of the congregation against his note of hand, but 
for which he had, during a period of twenty-eight years, not 
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paid any interest, including interest and cost ; finally, 
they ask for the confiscation of valuable vessels, docu- 
ments and other parts of the inventory, still withheld by 
him. 

These complaints rendered the course of the proceedings 
against him more serious and dubious, after the latter had 
seemed already to take a more favorable turn. In the 
meantime since Stephan’s suspension, the question of 
emigration had been seriously discussed by the Ste- 
phanites. He himself asserted, that he entertained this 
idea already since 1811. But now he. pretended for 
a long time to be irresolute, in order to appear entirely 
resigned to God’s will; only in the spring of 1838 he de- 
finitely declared it to be his will that they shouldstart: and 
then a deliberation committee was appointed, and install- 
ments were paid in to the “credit-fund.” 

In the summer of 1838 Stephan had again taken up his 
residence in the bath of Radeberg; the nightly scenes in 
wood and meadow were repeated, and consequently also 
the measures of the police to suppress them, and since his 
secret escape, even without a pass, was feared, a judicial 
expedition was sent after him; but early in the morning 
only two girls, asleep, were found in his residence, while 
he himself had departed during the night to Dresden with 
two other girls (according to documentary evidence). 
Here now he was kept a prisoner in his own house from 
Oct. 15—24; yet he knew cunningly how to evade the 
practical efforts of this measure. 

Every one awaited the issue with the greatest suspense ; 
the Stephanites, who, ready for emigration, had partly 
started already, the remainder waited anxiously for their 
leader and shepherd, in compliance with a most humble 
direct supplication of Stephan to his majesty the King, 
(dated Oct. 20) the two pending judicial procedings 
against him were quashed under date of Oct. 23, 1889— 
provided that Stephan would give bail to the amount of 
five hundred thalers for the security of the Bohemian 
congregation. His private imprisonment was immedi- 
ately relaxed. In the hour of midnight between Oct. 27 
and 28, Stephan clandestinely, and without taking leave 
of his family, left the city with post-horses, in order to 
join the emigrants in Bremen. There the “ecclesia pres- 
sa” (“six clergymen with about seven hundred souls, 
among whom there were ten candidates and four teachers”) 
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had gathered ; there (five)-songs of the exiles (“exulanten- 
tieder”’) were published: ‘to such an extent as here the 
disgraceful worship of men’s persons had never yet been 
carried, and the actual ¢dolatry of Stephan was rapidly 
developed upon the sea, toward its worst disgraceful com- 
pletion in St. Louis.” (Dr. Vehse.) 

Stephan followed the ships which had preceded him 
{there were five in all, of which the “Amalia” was lost) 
with his “sfaj,” on the 18 of Nov., continued his lewd de- 
bauchery after having passed through sea-sickness, show- 
ing himself cawardly and timid during the dangers of 
a storm, preached very seldom during the voyage whieh 
lasted sixty-four days “partly from laziness, partly to 
make himself rare,” but becoming strikingly more and 
more dry and weak, caused in lieu his vicar to preach a 
series of sermons, (in which he told them, that they did 
not deserve “such a faithful servant of God.) Knowing 
how to silence his legal counsel and fearing a separation 
of the secular and spiritual power, he caused the office of a 
bishop to be offered to himself five days before their ar- 
rival in New Orleans. Shortly before their arrival in St. 
Louis, Stepban had the ill-reputed declaration of submission 
(Unterwerfungserklaerung”’) drawn up upon the steamer 
“Selma,” and had it signed, by way of an oath, by all the 
men and women of the company. In St. Louis itself where 
Stephan to the great injury of the emigrants permitted 
more than two months to pass unimproved, the bishop 
had his own way without any interference whatever; the 
vestments of the bishop, consisting of an extremely heavy 
golden chain, crook and mitre, are made; a real “rioting” 
is carried on in the “house” of the bishop, into which, to 
the general scandal, more and more young women are in- 
troduced. 

At last, 1839 April 26, the bishop departs with a part 
of his company to the colony “Wittenberg” Perry county 
on the Mississippi, which in the meantime has been 
purchased ; there, on rogation-day (May 5) several girls 
made the first disclosures, in the first place to Pastor 
Liber, of indecent intimations which ‘‘the grey-haired sen- 
sualist with a wicked abuse of God’s holy name and word’ 
had made to them already during the sea-voyage,” ang 
afterwards confirmed them by oath. 

On May 30, the deposition and excommunication was 
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pronounced upon one who had deceived at first himself 
and then, for so long and disgracefully, hundreds of our 
co-religionists. This was done on account of his sins 
against the Church, seventh commandment, extravagant 
embezzlement of the property of others, and false doctrine 
(Dr. Vehse Page 166.) Stephan, at first insolent, then to 
be sure very much humbled, was, on the next day with 
a compensation of one hundred piasters and the neces- 
sary equipment, exported to the opposite state of Illinois, 
whither afterwards his concubine. Gertrude, who re- 
mained faithful to him unto death, followed him. There 
he died according to the official certificate ‘ton the last 
day, or during the last days, of February 1846 in Ran- 
dolph county,” nearly seventy-two years old. The ru- 
mors of his return to Europe are without foundation. 
Another rumor says that he has again returned to the 
bosom of the Catholic church. [Kurtz, in his Church 
History so affirms. | 

Now the emigrants had for some time to pass through 
hard struggles of physical want and inner dissensions. 
The clergymen would not very soon divest themselves of 
the hierarchical principles which Stephan had imparted 
tothem. At last, 1840 Nov. 22, the congregation at St. 
Louis held an extraordinary fast-day, when their richly 
endowed Pastor O. Herm. Walther made a sincere, pro- 
found confession of repentance. Gradually also the ex- 
ternal condition of the newly founded, now well regulated; 
congregations is said to be much improved. 

Martin Stephan was an extraordimary man, an instru- 
ment of God, possessed of great gifts which he has used 
to bless, and abused to give offence, an irresistibly im- 
posing form, a hero of one-sided intellectual culture, and 
rare, unbending power of will, who possessed the know- . 
ledge of (the old-Lutheran, especially the justifying) faith 
im an uncommon measure, but who (by his carnal lusts, 
his unevangelical judicial character, and his unbounded 
vanity and tyranny) did not experience the full life and 
vigor of faith in growing santification, and consequently 
also manifested the power of merciful love in an entirely 
one-sided manner, until at last, lost in mean selfishness 
he seemed to have entirely lost it. : 
, In order correctly and justly to judge this man, it is 
necessary above all to recall his time and the condition of 
the church at that time. Stephan too was a child of his 
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time. His and his followers’ decided Lutheranism, formed 
“a natural, for the history of salvation, necessary contrast +o 
‘the infidelity and indifferentism of very many of his con- 
temporaries. His transgressions, founded already in his 
powerful nature and the one-sided education of his youth, 
are to a great extent also to be charged to the rationalis- 
tc and hollow Christianity of weak faith at the time of 
~his appearance in public, while his later excesses (and no 
doubt also his moral fall) are owing to the enthusiastic, ea 
cessive, gradually quite blinding adherence and man-worship 
of his absolutely devoted followers of both sexes, and to the 
not less blind, often unjust, enmities of his adversaries, 
both of which gradually were intensified to fanatical rage 
“and asperity. Christ was revealed in these days as the 
rock of salvation, and as the stumbling block set as an 
occasion to fall for many in Israel, in order that the 
thoughts of wrong hearts might become manifest. The 
wonderful ways of God in his profound mercy, his fierce 
anger, and his chastising justice, became plainly manifest, 
for the awakening and judgment of his people. 
“Stephan is a highly important manifestation, but a 
the same time one which cannot be judged from the stand- 
point of German science. If the present generation calls 
him unqualifiedly a hypocrite, there is no doubt some 
ground for this in his after-life; nevertheless this way of 
disposing of him is a very cheap, shallow and insignifi- 
cant one. By judging him thus, the present generation 
is guilty of misjudging the man in the earlier period of 
his life, and shows that they do not have any tdea of what 
it meant in those times, to preach the ‘‘foolishness” of the 
gospel (1. Cor. 1: 23) in such a manner as he did it. The 
recollection of the poor, deeply fallen man will be dear to 
“me and to many of my race.” Thus von Polenz, who 
knew him very intimately, writes to me now, more than 
“twenty years after his death. And with these words-I 
should like to close, if my purpose did not require a cri- 
tique as impartial as possible; hence a few more of the 
“most remarkable criticisms upon him are here yet to be sub- 
mitted. ‘ 
Dr. C. EH. Vehse who, as is well known, was on most 
intimate terms with Stephan for a long time down to his 
“ifall, says among other things: “Stephan is a psychologi- 
‘eal enigma: as clever a man as he was wicked.” “I must 
“Say even now (after having been so fearfully undeceiyed,) 
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that in my whole life I have never heard anything more 
magnificent than his addresses in the devotional exercises 
of Sunday afternoons.” Very striking, says he, is the 
opinion of a friend, who says: “On the one hand this epr 
lightenment, this correct appreciation of the time in which 
we live, this high wisdom, this magnificence of God’s word 
and holy name in his sermons, this power to awaken, to 
comfort, to invite faith—and on the other hand I could 
not find God’s image in himself.” ‘Yes indeed” (adds Dr. 
Vehse,) “on the other hand, after all nothing but a clerical 
smpostor. One cannot wonder enough at the cunning and 
astuteness, as well as at the marvelous good fortune, 
with which this man, for so long a series of years, was 
able to deceive the most intense attention of his friends 
and enemies, and to escape the most vigilant investiga- 
tions of the authorities. The power of the Most High 
suddenly broke down the gray-haired sinner, just when he 
seemed to have reached the goal of his sinister desires. 
The net of seduction which he’ had cast over bis congre- 
gation, was so fine and strong, and the helpmates of his 
tule so closely enticed and attached to him by the hierar- 
chical plans he had laid open before them, that only the 
strong hand from above could break the magic charm in 
which all were held.” 

Pastor L. Fischer, in Leipsic, whose dogmatic stand- 
point made him a close and decided ally of Stephan, but 
who nevertheless does not spare him any more, and 
especially accuses him of “flight from the cross” (Kreuzes- 
Jfiucht,) expresses the following appreciative opiniun (in 
“the False Martyrdom” P. 54): “In Martin Stephan there 
lived a noble and powerful will, to further evangelical 
Christianity in every manner, but also @ presevering reluc- 
tance to come to an understanding and suitable agreement 
with science and the tendency of the times. In free and bold 
speech he rose against the rolling current of infidelity 
and superstition (heresy,) and repelled it with vigor into 
its proper bounds; he did so in the rigid and inexorable 
forms of past centuries, and was of opinion, that the old, true 
evangelical life und substance could be saved in a new form 
for a new time. He has revealed a powerful strength 
amid lukewarm and weak surroundings, and has helped 
many an undecided and lost mindto a correct understanding 
of riself, and to a vivid, vigorous recognition of salvation. 
But with all his energy in thought and life he possessed too 
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little resignation, moderation and foresight. He has borne for 
long time much rash blame, a great deal of unjust op- 
probrium, much undeserved scorn, and even with Chris- 
tian forbearance; but the self-reliance and the assurance 
with which he opposed all attacks, the sharp and cutting 
criticism regarding the much divided aspirations of the 
present generation, the arbitrary steps, at last, in which he 
continually indulged for his own person, without caring 
for the offence he gave to the weak and unbelieving, all this 
could very easily be interpreted as clerical pride, as a bold 
undertaking and defiant arrogance so that he also has been 
called a priestly, unbending, Bootian nature. Regarding 
his doctrine, as no deviation from the Church-Creed has 
been proved against him. It may be, that he used oc- 
casionally his clerical authority for the purpose of under- 
taking arbitrary things, bordering on tyranny (nothing 
more): firmness of conviction, strength of character, an 
unbroken courage, an indestructible zeal, unconquerable 
perseverance, connected with energetic straight-forward- 
ness and Lutheran sturdiness, cannot be denied to him, 
Although transient fits of fanaticism and dangerous errors 
may have occurred, his own mind is firm, quiet and clear, 
his judgment ever remained decided and free from inner 
contradictions, but not so his conduct. He with his 
people have proved a salt in our father-land.” And, re- 
markably enough, in proof of Stephan’s “charming” pow: 
er of mind, even as late as 1838, here in Saxony a 
man such as the learned, pious Franz Delitesch writes the 
following panegyric (in “science, art, Judaism” p. 2, after 
having in 1836 dedicated his first work: “Contributions 
to the history of Jewish poetry” &c, to Pastor Stephan as 
to his revered teacher and parental friend out of grateful 
love): “Martin Stepban is a man defamed and reviled by 
all the infidel and heterodox parties of our time, whose 
name is cursed only by the enemies, and blessed only by 
the friends of the Church—Martin Stephan is a beautiful, 
significant name; the spirit of Martin Luther, the first 
martyr’s joyfulness of belief adorns him who bears it. 
Not a new doctrine is preached by Martin Stephan, my 
dear, much beloved teacher, as little as by Paul in Athens, 
or by Martin Luther, who decidedly repels the reproach 
of the newness of his doctrine,—nor an antiquated doctrine, 
as the men of progress and enlightenment say, who would 
like so much to destroy positive Christianity. It is the 
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‘ancient and still ever new prophetic word, powerful to de- 
stroy before God. * * — This ever firm word of the’ 
living God, not the fashion-like changing philosophy or 
poetry of a misled reason or an unsettled heart, not a ra- 
tionalistically developed or unevangelically indifferent 
Christianity, is preached by Martin Stephan. This word 
alone he preaches, pure, unadulterated and unvarnished, 
with arguments of the Spirit and with power, and this 
very word gives to the name of this man of God that pro- 
found significance, that sweet sound, whose echo will still 
resound in the future history of the Church. I joy- 
fully seized at this man, not, as some may think, as at the 
shibboleth of a party, but as at a symbol of the old Luther- 
an Confession; I imprint his name upon my book asa 
golden frontis-piece, thus plainly symbolizing, in the very 
beginning, its tendency; it is to be written in accordance 
with God’s word, in honor of the Church.” With refer- 
ence to this the forementioned L. Fischer now, however, 
rejoices (p. 14, “The False Martyrdom”): “Stephan’s spirit 
is, and remains, @ sectarian and partisan spirit, who, during 
the latter part of his career among us had no longer any 
idea of (the martyr) Stephan’s wisdom and joyfulness of 
Jaith, nor of Luther's simplicity, but who only in self-asswm- 
ed clerical dignity went around to capture and enslave imno- 
cent souls; and, although branded by public opinion and 
diverted by the members of his own household, yet did not 
cease, in his unchristian heedlessness, to scorn Christian 
freedom and give room to the scoffer.” (p. 52): “Not so 
much the doctrine, as the conduct, of Pastor Stephan, was 
it, that brought about his fall in Saxony.” (p. 29): Ste- 
phan’s last departure from his family (in which he was a 
real tyrant) is crushing, pitiless, accomplished with cold, 
rigid eyes, and a bold insolent face.” 

We conclude with the opinion of von Polenz (‘Public 
Opinion,” p. 17 sq.): “Stephan’s faith, firm asa rock, in 
the Lord and his mercy, was more objective, than a subjec- 
wwve, transforming one; in his constant external struggles, 
he lost, more and more, that inwardness (‘‘Jnnerlichkert’), 
so necessary for the Christian, and became accustomed to 
the torch of the gospel more outwardly, than inwardly; 
he gradually lost ail that he always, perhaps even shortly 

before his fall, had, in so rich a theasure, given to others; 
and, in fine, he was more a servant, than a child, of God.” 
(p. 77): “He presents, as it were, the type of proud soli- 
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tariness, of one-sided, rude separation ; and accessible as he 
was only to his own people, who almost worshiped him 
as an idol, he would have had to be an angel, if the idea of 
his own infallibility had not taken root in him. THIS IDEA 
THEN NECESSARILY PASSED OVER INTO THE MINDS CF HIS 
FOLLOWERS TO SUCH AN EXTENT, THAT THEY BELI£VED, 
THEY EXCLUSIVELY REPRESENTED IN THEMSELVES, NOT 
ONLY THE LUTHERAN, BUT ALSO THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
and ADMITTED OF NO SALVATION OUTSIDE OF THEIR CIR- 
CLE.” (p. 23): “In regard to ecclesiastical history, the 
reproach of a “donatistic stamp,” which, among others, is 
raised in the “declarations of some evangelical Lutheran 
clergymen,” &c., is the one which has the most founda: | 
tion. 


ARTICLE XI. 


THE MEEKNESS OF MOSES. 
By Rey. Jacoz Fry, A. M., Reading, Pa. 


“Who was the meekest Man?” ‘Moses.” 

This question, with its answer, has been familiar to 
many of our readers since they were Sunday School chil- 
dren. We propose in this paper to look at the title, or 
attribute, thusascribed to Israel’s great law-giver and leader, 
and see whether it is proper and warranted by the Scrip- 
tures, to apply this disposition, in so sweeping a manner, 
to him. 

The only passage in which this “meekness” is affirmed 
of Moses, is Numb. 12: 3: “Now the man Moses was very 
meek, above all the men which were upon the face of the 
earth.” Frequent reference is made to his fidelity, cour- 
age, labors, wisdom, sufferings, etc., but this is the only pas- 
sage, on which is based the expression that he was the 
meekest of the Old Testament saints. This one verse 
would be sufficient to establish his claim to this great vir- 
tue, if the translation was strictly correct, and justified by 
the context and the circtmstances of the case. But all 
these are against it, as we purpose showing, and this fact 
deads us. to inquire whether some other truth may not be 
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intended to be taught in this verse, which our translation 
has not apprehended 

Our first objection is based on the translation. The word 
in the original, which is here rendered “meek,” is ¥ which 
signifies, oppressed, afflicted, tormented, etc., and is generally 
applied to those who suffer wrong, rather than do wrong, and 
sometimes, in the plural form, is used as a substantive to de- 
note and describe this class of people. The case before us 
is the only one, where, in its normal adjective form, it is 
translated meek; onall other occasions it is rendered afjtict- 
ed, oppressed, etc. There seems good reason for suspecting 
our translators consulted largely the Septuagint version in 
their work, and we are inclined to believe the Septuagint 
word xpavs suggested the English word meek to them. It 
is not the only instance in which the force and meaning of 
the original has been lost, and the sense of passages per- 
verted by our translators following too closely the LXX. 

Neither do we find the circumstances of the case, or the 
context of the passage justifying the idea of meekness in 
the instance before us. Not that we affirm an absence of 
meekness or humility in the character of Moses. His pa- 
tience, under provocation, was very great. But we be- 
lieve something else was intended to be taught, con- 
cerning him, in the expression. before us. The passage 
occurs in the history of the desert wandering, on the oc- 
casion of the conspiracy, started by Miriam and supported 
by Aaron, against the exclusive authority of their brother 
Moses, in matters pertaining to the leadership and govern- 
ment of Israel. His marriage with Zipporah, who had 
rejoined him at Sinai, and was now traveling with the 
Hebrews to the promised land, was the ostensible pretext 
of this conspiracy or opposition. They wished to make it 
appear that the leadership of Israel belonged alike to each 
member of the family of Amram, and not to the youngest 
only. Then comes the assertion that Moses was very 
meek, above all men on the face of the earth. We confess 
to a dulness of comprehension why this declaration of his 
meekness should be made by Moses in this connection. 
The ordinary explanation that Moses’ allusion to it here 
was to show that he did nothing to resent the charge or 
to justify the authority he had assumed, is, at least, far- 
fetched. In after years, when a larger and more formidable 
conspiracy was started against him by Korah and his com- 
pany, he certainly took immediate steps to assert and prove 
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his authority, although apparently aware of the fact that 
it would result in the awful overthrow which befell the 
conspirators. A score of passages occur in his life, where 
an assertion of his meekness would be far more in place 
and to the point, than here. 

Furthermore, there are passages in Moses’ life, which 
reveal a nature quick and impulsive, which cannot easily 
be reconciled with the statement that he was very meek, 
above all men on the face of the earth. We refer, for ex- 
ample, to his killing the Egyptian whom he spied, smiting 
a fellow-Hebrew, which occurred in the days of his ripe 
manhood, and to his hasty flight to the land of Midian, in 
consequence of it. Stephen says he was at this time “full 
forty years old.” It can, therefore, hardly be attributed 
to youthful rashness, but it reveals the strong, earnest and 
daring spirit, which (rather than mere meekness) fitted 
him to be the heroic deliverer and courageous leader of 
his enslaved people. 

In his descent from Sinai, when his eyes rested on the 
molten calf, and the idolatrous worship Israel was paying 
it, he certainly manifested a spirit of holy indignation, 
rather than of holy meekness. His record is; ‘Moses’ 
anger waxed hot, and he cast the tables out of his hand, 
and brake them beneath the Mount.” It may be that he 
brake these tables simply as a sign or testimony against 
the children of Israel, because they had broken the cove- 
nant in their idolatry; but we are inclined to the opinion 
that he brake them because his “anger waxed hot.” In this 
conviction we are sustained by the fact that when the cov- 
énant was renewed, God commanded him to “hew two ta- 
bles of stone like unto the first which thou breakest.” In 
the first instance, God had furnished the two tables of stone 
as well as the commandments written upon them; now he 
commands Moses to furnish them, evidently by way of 
restitution for those which in anger he had demolished. 
His course, in this matter, and the way in which Jehovah 
refers to it, convinces us that, on this occasion, Moses was 
not the meekest man on the face of the earth. 

Scarcely had Israel left Sinai, before the murmurings 
were heard again in the camp, (Num. xi.) and Moses, in a 
spirit rather of petulance than of meekness, finds fault 
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with God for the burden put upon him, and, not very 
meekly adds: “If thou deal thus with me, kill me I pray 
thee, out of thine hand.” 

At Meribah, Moses’ meekness is no more apparent than 
at Sinai. Israel was murmuring with thirst, and God had 
commanded Moses to speak to the rock, and they would 
find relief. In place of obeying this simple direction, he 
turns to the congregation and says: “Hear now, ye rebels; 
must we fetch you water out of this rock?” In place of 
speaking to it, as commanded, he (evidently in ill-temper,) 
smites the rock twice with his rod. This occurred many 
years after the record had been made that he “was very 
meek.’ And it was because he thus failed to sanctify 
God in the eyes of Israel; because “‘he spake unadvisedly 
with his lips,” or, in other words, because he manifested 
not, at least on this oceasion, the proper spirit of meekness, 
he was forbidden to lead Israel into the promised land, or 
to tread his foot upon its sacred soil. 

But the strongest objection we have to this rendering of 
the passage above quoted, is, that it occurs in one of Mo- 
ses’ own books. It exposes him to the charge of egotism, 
that he, with his own hand, in this account of his life, 
makes the declaration that he “was very meek, above all 
the men which were upon the face of the earth.” Had 
Joshua, or Samuel, or any other prophet or scribe made 
the record, the difficulty would be obviated ; but for Moses. 
to say this of himself is so much out of place, and so con- 
trary to the noble qualities which so eminently character- 
ize the man, that we cannot believe this to be his meaning. 
The common explanation, that he was moved by inspira- 
tion to record this of himself, will scarcely stand, as the 
same inspiring Spirit moved Solomon to write: “Let an- 
other man praise thee, and not thine own mouth.” Moses. 
never sings his own glory. He gives usa faithful record 
of his life, in which we can easily learn the greatness and 
goodness of the man, but he never says that he was either 
great or good. Therefore we do not believe he meant to 
say what our English Bible makes him say of himself in 
this passage, that he was meek above all men upon the 
face of the earth. If he was not the meekest man, the 
passage could not mean to say he was; and if he was the 


meekest man, he would not say so,—his very meekness 
would forbid it. 
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But what does the passage mean? We do not believe 
it to be an interpolation by a later hand; it is a part of 
Moses’ own record. What, therefore, does he mean to say 
here of himself? 

We have already alluded to the force and ordinary 
meaning of ¥, afflicted, tormented, grieved, and this primary 
meaning we believe Moses intended in this passage: ‘Now 
the man Moses was greatly tormented, above all men which 
were upon the face of the earth.” In this interpretation 
we are sustained by the force and meaning of the original 


- Hebrew term, by the subject-matter and context of the 


passage, and by the whole history of the man who records 
it of himself, and likewise find the passage thereby re- 
lieved of all the objections enumerated in the former part 
of this paper. 

Let us look at the narrative again, in Num. 12, in which 
this record is made. In the family of Moses, two women 
were dwelling, to each of whom he was closely attached. 
One was his sister Miriam, who had watched over him on 
the banks of the Nile; the other was his wife, Zipporah, 
the Cushite woman, the daugliter of the priest of Midian. 
These two women, each dear to Moses, do not seem to have 
been so dear to each other. Both occupied high positions, 
one as the sister, the other as the wife of the leader of 
Israel, and they soon became jealous of each other’s influ- 
ence. Miriam especially suspects Moses to be too much 
under the control of his wife, and her high-toned Hebrew 
spirit cannot endure the thought that a woman who was 
not an Hebrew but a Cushite, should have any say in mat- 
ters pertaining to Israel. She soon wins over her brother 
Aaron, whose conduct at Sinai showed him to be a weak 
man, and together they plana revolt against the authority 
of Moses. It was-a family quarrel, rather than a general 
conspiracy against him. The bulk of the congregation of 
Israel may have known nothing of it, until Miriam, with 
her leprosy, was shut out of the camp. It was the open 
break of a quarrel, in the tent of Moses, between these two 
women of his household, which may have been brewing 
for some time. Moses’ position, under these circumstances, 
was exceedingly trying. Not only was it very unpleasant 
to decide between a wife and a sister, but it was to be tor- 
mented by their ceaseless bickerings at just that place and 
time, where he wanted quietness and peace. In the chap- 
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ter preceding this, we have his complaint to God about 
his excessive and trying labors, as the leader of all that 
congregation of Israel, and says: ‘I am not able to bear 
all this people alone, because it is too heavy forme.” The 
constant and unceasing labors, growing out of his position 
as their leader, provider, lawgiver and judge in all their 
strifes, must have been fearful. Wearied and jaded at the 
close of each day, he retraces his steps homeward, to seek 
in the precincts and shadow of his own tent that peace 
and quiet, which his worn body and mind demand. But 
alas! for Moses. No sooner is his return announced than 
Miriam meets him with insinuations against Zipporah, and, 
perhaps, when she is gone, Zipporah has her tale against 
Miriam, until his spirit no longer can bear his infirmities, 
and, rushing from their presence, he puts upon record: “Now 
the man Moses was the MOST TORMENTED man upon the 
face of the earth.” This renders the passage perfectly 
plain, and (it must be admitted,) exceedingly natural. 

In affirming this to be the meaning of Moses, we are 
sustained by high avthority, no less than that of Luther 
himself, who renders the passage, in his German version, 
in precisely the same way. ‘Aber Mose war ein sehr GE- 
PLAGTER Mensch ueber alle Menschen auf Hrden.” Geplag- 
ter, 2. €., plagued, harassed, pestered, &c., is very expressive 
of Moses’ meaning, and is exactly adapted to express that 
state of mind which would be produced by the condition 
of affairs so strongly hinted at in the first and second 
verses of this chapter. This is only one out of many in- 
stances, which show the fidelity of Luther’s version to the 
original Scriptures. While our English translators have 
been content to find meek in the Septuagint zpavs, or prob- 
ably in the Vulgate mitissimus, Luther has gone directly 
to Moses’ own Hebrew, and finds in it his expressive ge- 
plagter, which presents an entirely different idea, and the 
one which is doubtless correct. 

Viewed in this light, the passage is relieved of the dif- 
ficulties which otherwise surround it. It accords entirely 
with the original, it follows most naturally the state of 
affairs described in the preceding verses of the chapter, it 
relieves Moses of any charge of egotistical boasting, and 
coincides entirely with the history of his whole life. There 
may have been other men on the face of the earth more 
“meek” than Moses, but were there any who were. more 
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tried and “tormented 2?” From the day his mother launch- 
ed him on the waters of the Nile, yea from the day he 
drew his first breath and she “hid him three months,” 
until God “buried him in that valley in the land of Moab 
where no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day,” 
his life was a series of constant conflicts, perplexities and 
cares. In the land of Egypt, in the land of Midian, and 
in that desert pathway to Canaan, in every change in his 
wonderful career, he found but little of rest and peace. 
Well may he say, in the Psalm generally attributed to 
him: “All our days are passed away in thy wrath; we 
spend our years as a tale that is told.” In his early years 
he was tormented by the sword that hung over him by 
Pharaoh’s edict, and the suffering condition of his people ; 
in the land of Midian, by banishment and separation from 
his brethren whom he dare not rejoin without peril to his 
life; and when sent back by the word of the Almighty, 
it is to withstand Pharaoh and his princes, and wring from 
them an unwilling permission to lead the Hebrews out of 
their captivity. Yet only then did his perplexed and try- 
ing condition really begin. The taunts and threatenings 
of the Egyptians his spirit might bear, but how, when 
murmurings and seditions, by the very people whom he 
had delivered and befriended, began to rise against him! 
Now for want of water, then for want of flesh, then be- 
cause of the roughness and length of the way, until every 
conceivable difficulty was made the pretext of new com- 
plaints against him. Surely he was tried and harassed 
beyond measure, until human nature could endure in silence 
no more. 

Yet it was not the oppression of Pharaoh, nor the ban- 
ishment and solitude of Midian, nor the murmurings and 
rebellion of his people that wrung from Moses the declara- 
tion before us. It may provokea smile, but it is neverthe- 
less a suggestive fact that it was the perpetual jealousy, 
' disagreement and bickering between two women in his 
tent, which furnished the occasion for Moses to declare 
he was “greatly tormented, above all men which were 
upon the face of the earth.” It suggests that a man’s 
greatest trials may be domestic, and his worst foes they 
which are of his own household. In the world we must 
have tribulation. Every true man expects it, and pre- 
pares for it. But every man wants his fire-side, or the 
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door of his tent, to be the place where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and where the weary are at rest. And 
that which tries his conrage and spirit most, is the dis- 
covery that peace is not there. This is what crushed 
Moses, and extorted this statement from his pen. If it be 
thought too small a matter for him thns to notice, we 
need but remind the reader that not only Moses, bat God 
took notice of it. When Miriam’s fault-finding with 
Zipporah had no effect on Moses, she turned on Moses 
himself, and “spake against Moses because of the Hthio- 

ian (arg. Cushite,) woman whom he had married.” 

he first tattled to Moses and then tattled against him; 
and this tattling “God heard.” Summoned before the 
tabernacle, she was reproved by Him out of the cloudy 
pillar, and when that pillar arose, she stood “leprous, as 
white as snow.” He who avenged His servant in the 
chastisements of Israel for their murmurings and rebel- 
lions against him in the camp, avenged him also, in the 
fearful leprosy of Miriam, for being tormented in the re- 
pose of his tent. They who disturb the peace of a family 
may be as guilty and criminal in His sight, as they who 
divide nations and communities into factions and cliques. 
Indeed, could we understand the secret and hidden springs, 
whence started the great schisms and strifes of mankind, 
we might find them in just some such scene as this, where 
two women, (or persons of either sex,) moved by envy, be- 
gin to speak against each other. And if we could ask 
the mighty ones of earth, who have endured its conflicts 
and shaped its destinies, on what field they found their 
greatest trials and heaviest burdens, many would stand 
beside Moses and point to the doors of their tents as the 
scenes, where they were “tormented above all men who 
were upon the face of the earth.” 


ARTICLE XII. 
THE NEW-LANDERS AND GERMAN REDEMPTIONERS, 
By Rev. R. Weiser, Mahanoy, Pa. 


Our German Forefathers experienced many trials and 
hardships when they first came to this Western World. 
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The ancient Romans loved to read the account of their 
ancestors’ first coming to the shores of Lavinia, driven by 
the fury of the fates and the ire of the gods, and their 
poets embellished their works with the difficulties and 
conflicts, through which they passed. The descendants 
of the Pilgrim Fathers in this country also love to dwell 
upon the toils and obstacles, which their noble sires encoun- 
tered. So also the Israelites, after they had gone through 
the wilderness, when they had passed over the Jordan, 
and were quietly located amid the vine-clad hills of 
Palestine, often doubtless thought and spoke of the hard- 
ships of their fathers in the wilderness. Joshua, Samuel 
and David often reminded the Israelites of the severe 
trials of their Fathers, and how God conducted them 
through the Red Sea and through the wilderness, and 
brought them to a land of plenty, a land flowing with 
milk and honey. The Jews were reminded of these 
things, in order to awaken their gratitude and piety. So 
we, the descendants of Germans, may also call to remem- 
brance the trials, the poverty and the hardships of our 
Forefathers. The Germans commenced their immigrations 
to this country in the earlier part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. They at first came in small parties; towards the 
middle of the eighteenth century, there were large num- 
bers in New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, and Georgia. ‘A few Germans 
came to this country” says Dr. H. M. Muhlenberg, ‘14 
the latter part of the seventeenth century. But they did 
not come in any very great numbers, until 1709-20. 
During this period large immigrations took place from 
Hesse-Darmstadt, Wittenberg, the Palatinate and other 
parts of Germany.”* Dr. Muhlenberg had a member in 
his church in Philadelphia, who came to America in 1680. 
We have no means of reaching even the proximate num- 
ber of Germans who were here before the end of the seven- 
teenth century, but there must have been very many, as: 
we know there was a German and Dutch Lutheran church, 
erected in New York in 1671. When Dr. Muhlenberg 
arrived in 1742, they were already numerous. About 
1720, immigration was great. They were mostly the 
poorer classes, and having experienced difficulties at home 
and receiving letters from their friends who had already 
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reached this country, thousands were anxious to join them. 
But they had not the means. Ship-owners in London and 
Hamburg, in Rotterdam, Amsterdam and Bremen know- 
ing, how desirous the poor Germans were to come to 
America—and aware too that labor was in great demand 
in the New World, hit upon a plan, by which the Ger- 
mans could be brought to this country without pecuniary 
resources, and yet they, the ship-owners and sea-captains, 
could make money. The plan was this; the ship would 
go to a German port, Hamburg, or Bremen, and send 
agents into the crowded districts of Germany, and they, by 
word of mouth, placards, or pamphlets, would give a 
glowing description of the New World, and hold out the 
strongest inducements to the Germans to emigrate. When 
the poor Germans would tell them, that they had not the 
means to pay their passage across the ocean, they would 
reply: “Yon can soon earn enough in America.” They, 
of course, did not tell them anything of the white slavery, 
into which they would be sold. These wicked and un- 
principled men were then called “New-Landers ;” they are 
now called ‘““Aunners.” Dr. Muhlenberg saw through their 
villainies, and gives an excellent description of them in the 
Halle Annals. He says :* “IT cannot omit here to make some 
remarks concerning a class of men called New- Landers, and 
to warn my German countrymenagainst them. I donot now 
speak of those Germans who visit Germany on their own 
legitimate business, or that of others. But I speak of 
those who make it a business to go to Germany on pre- 
tence of collecting legacies for themselves or others, but 
in reality to induce, by fraud and deception, the poor 
Germans to leave their country and come tothis new world. 
These men go to the rich merchants in the Netherlands, 
and make contracts with them for so mueh a family or if 
single persons, so much a head, for all they can bring to the 
port. These men, in order to induce as many as possible 
to accompany them, resort to all kinds of deception and 
fraud. They dress in the grandest manner, carry fine gold 
watches and chains, and often draw out their handsome 
gold watches, in order to impress the poor ignorant people 
with the wealth of the New World, and to increase their de- 
sire to settle in so rich a country. They give such represen- 
tations of America, that one is almost ready to believe 
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that the whole land consists of Elysian fields, that sow them- 
selves without toil or labor; that the mountains are full of 
gold and silver, and that the springsall flow with milk and 
honey. These men tell them, that he who goes to the 
New World, as a man-servant will become a gentleman, the 
farmer will become a nobleman, the mechanic, a Baron; 
that in America the government is made by the people, 
and if the government does not suit them they can 
abolish it. ‘The family is broken up, the little household 
farniture is turned into money, the debts are paid, and if 
there is any money left, it is given into the hands of the 
New-Lander for safe keeping. The journey is commenced 
down the Rhine, and with this journey the expenses of 
the emigrant already begin. When they reach Holland, 
as they cannot always immediately leave, the merchants 
advance them money freely. Then come the head tax, 
and the fare to America. Before they leave Holland, 
they are compelled to sign a deed, or indenture, and as 
this instrument of writing is in English, the poor immi- 
grant does not know what it is, but the New-Lander tells 
him to sign it, that he will see justice done to his coun- 
trymen. ‘The more passengers the better, the more money 
is made, provided the passengers do not die on the way. 
Therefore the ships are kept clean and pure, and all pro- 
per means are used to keep the goods in a marketable 
condition. Some times, in former years, they were not 
so careful, and many died during the passage. When 
the parents die, the captain and New- Lander constitute them- 
selves the guardians, break open the chests, take possession 
of the property, and, when they reach America, sell the 
children to pay the passage of their dead parents. And 
all that was left by the parents is claimed by these 
wicked men as a compensation for their guardianship. 
These heayen-crying enormities stirred up the better sort 
of Germans in Pennsylvania, and especially in Philadel- 
phia, to organize a society, whose object was, to see that 
justice was done these unfortunate German immigrants 
As soon as the ships are loaded with their human freight 
in Holland, the hard and dangerous voyage begins. The 
sweet hope of soon reaching the New World, and enjoy- 
ing the earthly paradise there to be found, bears up the 


*Baron Steuben was a member of this Society. 
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poor deluded immigrant, amid the inconveniences and hard- 
ships of the voyage. 

After a long and tedious voyage, (sometimes three and 
even four months) the ship arrives at the Port of Philadel- 
phia, when perhapsrough winter isat the door. As soon as 
the ship arrives, the ship merchant receives a list of the 
immigrants with the indebtedness of each for the pas- 
sage across the ocean, and the journey down the Rhine, 
and the amount that had been advanced by the New Lan- 
der together with the bill for provisions during the voy- 
age. The fare of asingle passenger formerly was from for- 
ty to fifty dollars, but now it is from sixty to seventy- 
five. Before the ship is permitted to cast her anchor, she 
must be visited by the Port Physician, to see whether she 
is free from infectious diseases. Next the immigrants 
are all marched to the Court-house, where they are re- 
quired to swear allegiance*to the king of Great Britian ; 
they are then marched back to the ship. It is next an- 
nounced in the public papers, that there are so many Ger- 
man immigrants to be sold, to pay their passage across 
the sea. Those who have the means to pay their own 
fare can do so. Those who have friends in this country, 
able and willing to advance the funds needed, can also pay 
their fare. The ship is the market house. Those who 
wish to purchase servants go among the immigrants and 
select such as they want; they then agree as to the time 
they are to serve, and the price of their labor. They 
afterward take them to the merchants, pay the amount 
demanded, appear before a Justice of the Peace, and an in- 
strument of writing is drawn up and signed, in which the 
immigrant becomes, for the time, the property ,of the 
purchaser specified in the deed. The young unmarried 
men and women are generally the first that are selected. 
It has often been observed that those young people who 
were disobedient to their parents, or who had left home 
contrary to the wishes of their friends, often fall into the 
hands of those who pay them for their wickedness. The 
old and feeble no one wants; there are already too many 
of that class in this country. But if those who are sickly 
and feeble have healthy children, the amount of their 
fare is added to that of their children, and the children 
are then fo serve so much longer. These children are 
separated from their parents and from each other, and 
scattered all over the land, among all nationalities, so that 
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they never see their parents any more, and often forget 
their native language. The poor old people whom no 
one will buy, are sent on shore to shift for themselves. 
They look like ghosts who have risen from the grave, and 
having no resources, and not being able to work, they go 
through the city among the Germans and beg. It is 
enough to make one’s heart bleed to see and hear these 
poor creatures, deplore and lament their hard lot. In the 
bitterness and anguish of their souls, they call down the 
vengeance of heaven upon the heads of the New-Landers, 
and the ship merchants for having allured them from their 
homes, and thus cruelly deceived them. But the New- 
Landers, like the ancient Pharisees, only laugh at them and 
say: ‘What is that to us, See thou to it.’ The children too, 
when they see that they are to serve so much longer on 
account of their parents, are filled with hatred towards 
the New-Landers.” ' 

‘This graphic account may serve to give us some idea of 
the hardships, through which many of our German fore- 
fathers had to pass, on their first arrival in this new coun- 
try. This nefarious system of fraud and deception con- 
tinued for nearly one hundred years, from 1720 to 1819. 
Thousands and tens of thousands were annually sold into 
slavery. These unfortunate Redemptioners were as com- 
pletely in the power of their masters, as the negro-slaves in 
the South. When they fell into the hands of brutal mas- 
ters, they were treated with great inhumanity and cruelty. 
If anything were wanting to show to the world the elas- 
ticity, and indomitable energy of the Teutonic race, 
this system of tyranny and wrong would be sufficient. 
What has not this race wrought in one hundred and 
fifty yearsin America? This is the same race of hardy 
Germans who under their brave leader Ariovistus gave 
Julius Cesar more trouble than all other nations. The 

‘origin of their name is this. They called themselve. 
Wer man, ?.e. Warmen. In Latin there is no w, the Ro- 
mans substitute the soft y—for the w, and that gives us 
Germans—Warmens. ‘They were the ancient Cimbri, of 
whom Tacitus says; “They were defeated, but never con- 
quered.” ‘he Saxones were a tribe of Germans, perhaps 
the most Northern, having had their location in the Cher- 
sonesus Cimbrica, corresponding with Denmark. ‘The 
Angli resided just south of the Saxons, in the modern 
Holstein-Schleswick ; sometimes they were called Sabalin- 
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gii. The Saxons first invaded England, afterwards the 
Angli, and these two hardy German races amalgamated with 
the ancient Atrebates, Reeni, Iceni, Cornavii, Catieuchlani, 
and other tribes of Britains’ and thus formed the greatest 
nation the world had ever seen. There was another tribe 
of Saxony, anciently called the Gambrivii, or Saxones 
Longobardi, but it was the Cimbrian Saxons who overran 
England. The Alemani literally, the All-men, isa term, 
which the Germans assumed after the defeat they encoun- 
tered at the hands of Marius, they then formed an alli- 
ance consisting of many tribes and went by the name 
Alemani or “Adj men.” The French still persist in eall- 
ing all Germans, Alemanz. 
In the days of Julius Cesar these Germans were rude 
untutored Pagans, but they had muscle, nerve and brain. 
Our forefathers are the descendants of these stalwart Ger- 
mans. They came to this country under the most, un- 
toward circumstances. Ground down in Burope under the 
iron heel of a cruel despotism, many of them were car- 
ried. out of their native land by deception, defrauded of 
all they had, sold into bondage, and trodden under foot. 
They came into a strange land, and among a people of a 
strange tongue; scattered abroad over some six or seven 
States, they were everywhere regarded by the inhabi- 
tants of the country as an inferior race, as awkward, rude 
and uncivilized. But these Redemptioners were true to 
their obligations, although these obligations had been 
fraudulently imposed upon them. They served out 
their time with fidelity. No people in the world are 
more strict in observing an oath than the Germans; 
none more true to their engagements. How unfavorable 
the prospect, that a race of men, thus.introduced into a 
new country, with everything adverse to them, groaning 
under a weight of prejudice, would ever be able to rise! 
And yet these Germans did rise; they surmounted all ob- 
stacles, and overcame all prejudices. Their industry, fru- 
gality and indomitable perseverance, triumphed over all 
things. They rose slowly, but surely. They went into 
the wilderness, and the axe swung by their brawny arms 
prostrated the mighty forests, and turned the haunts of 
wild beasts into smiling fields. There are now five mil- 
lions of the descendants of the Germans in the United 
States, and although many of them have deteriorated yet 
much of the spirit of the old Teutons still remains. 
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By this time their blood has freely intermingled with 
that of other nations. If the Germans have not actually 
founded a new empire, they have assisted in building up 
one, and they have contributed the broad chest, the strong 
arm, and a good part of the brains. A physiologist has 
recently said, that unless Scotland issaved by the admix- 
ture of Teutonic blood, consumption will put the whole 
nation under the ground in less than two centuries. We 
know, that it arrested England on its way toruin. It is 
true the Germans that came to this country, even at an 
early day, were not all Redemptioners. We had a Baron 
Steuben, a De Kalb, a Muhlenberg, a Kunze, a Schmidt, 
a Helmuth, and many other honorable names, but in this 
free land, all states and conditions are on a level; the des- 
cendants of the nobleman and of the German Redemp- 
tioner stand on the same footing. The Germans have 
been a blessing to all lands, where they have settled. The 
great majority of them have been agriculturists, and 
whithersoever they have gone, the productiveness of the 
earth has been increased. The State of Pennsylvania has 
been brought into its high condition of cultivation by the 
Germans. We have often thought of the appropriateness 
of a Prayer, found in the old German Lutheran Liturgy of 
1786, drawn up by Dr. H. M. Muhlenberg himself, after 
having been a resident of this country for nearly half a 
century, and having visited every settlement in the State, 
and seen the effects of German thrift and toil. He intro- 
duces this clause in a general prayer, to be used by the 
congregation: “And as it has pleased Thee, Oh compas- 
sionate Father! mainly through the Germans, to convert 
this wilderness into a delightful field, and to change this 
State into a flourishing garden, so do thou help us, that 
we do not deny our nation (unsere nation nicht verbrennen), 
but rather that we may labor in such a manner, that our 
dear children may be so trained, that German churches 
and schools may not only be preserved among us, but 
that they may, from time to time, become more and more 
prosperous.” This prayer shows us how much stress the 
patriarch Muhlenberg laid upon the energy and industry 
of the Germans. Even during the Revolution, General 
Washington said: “We must look to the Germans of 
Pennsylvania for our bread.” It is well known that New 
York and New England could not raise bread enough for 
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their inhabitants. Thomas Jefferson placed the highest 
value on the industry and perseverance of the Germans. 
In 1780, the Lutheran Church was the largest in Phila- 
delphia, and in Pennsylvania. In the rural districts she 
has maintained her position very well, and is, perhaps, in 
point of numbers and wealth, second to no other Church. 
But in the cities of New York and Philadelphia, she has 
been less successful. Nearly all the different denomina- 
tions in these cities are far in advance of the Lutheran. 
The Lutheran Church was founded in New York city as 
early as 1670, just two hundred years ago, and now we 
have only two English Lutheran churches in that immense 
city. The German churches in New York, are more nu- 
merous, and are increasing. In Philadelphia the Church 
list stands very nearly as follows, viz.: The Presbyterian 
Church, including the Reformed Presbyterian, eighty-four ; 
the Episcopal Methodist, seventy-two; the Hpiscopalian, 
seventy; the Baptist forty-two; the Roman Catholic, thir- 
ty-eight ; the Lutheran, twenty. This is a sad record for 
our Church, the first founded in Philadelphia. . The Swe- 
dish Lutherans erected their first house of worship in 
Philadelphia in 1646, two hundred and twenty-four years 
ago. Even the Quakers did not build their first meeting 
house until half a century afterward. The first Presby- 
terian church was built in 1704, and the first Episcopal 
church, in 1710. St. Michael’s German Lutheran church 
was erected in 1743. There must have been something — 
wrong in the polity of the Lutheran Church. There is 
certainly nothing wrong in her doctrines; her Confession 
is all right. What then has retarded her progress, whilst 
other Churches have far outnumbered her even on her 
own territory. ‘Take the Methodist Church, which started 
in England among the poorer classes, and in this coun- 
try commenced its glorious career in a sail-loft in New 
York, in 1766; the ‘poor were its first converts, and 
yet that Church is far in advance of us. Now, it cannot 
be owing to the fact, that many of our forefathers were 
poor Redemptioners, that our progress has been so slow 
because that evil (if it is one,) has long since been repair- 
ed by the thrift and perseverance of the Germans. For 
though our forefathers were, generally, poor in the begin- 
ning, their successors have become rich. There is an old 
German proverb: “No matter where the German goes 
God will bless and prosper him.” The soul of the pious 
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German Redemptioner was as dear to God, even in his. 
bondage, as the soul of the most highly favored among the 
children of men. Itis wonderful to think of the leadings 
of God’s Providence. Many of these poor Redemptioners, 
who had to serve for four, five and seven years, and, after 
they had performed the service, commenced life without 
any capital, by their industry and frugality, became rich, 
and some of their descendants are now among the wealth: 
iest farmers in Pennsylvania. Many of these German Re- 
demptioners rose to distinction. Some of their descend- 
ants are among the most prominent and wealthy citizens 
of Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia. 

Does not the history of the Germans, in this country, 
confirm the declaration of Samuel? ‘The Lord maketh 
poor, and maketh rich, he bringeth low, and lifteth up. 
He raiseth up the poor out of the dust, and lifteth up the 
beggar from the dunghill.” (1 Sam. 2 : 7—8.) 


ARTICLE XIII. 
SCHMID’S DOGMATIC THEOLOGY.* TRANSLATED FROM 
. THE GERMAN AND LATIN. 


By Cuar.es A. Hay, D. D., Professor in the Theological Seminary, 
Gettysburg, Pa. 


CuaprTer II.+ Of the Sacred Scriptures. 


In treating of the Sacred Scriptures as the recorded 
revelation of God, we speak (1) of what is understood b 
the Sacred Scriptures and Inspiration; (2) of the Attri- 
butes of the Sacred Scriptures; (8) of the Canon. 


86. Of the terms Sacred Scriptures and Inspiration. 
God determined that his revelation should be committed 


*Die Dogmatik der Evangelisch-lutherischen. Kirche, dargestellt 
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+For the translation of the first three chapters of the Prologomena 
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to writing, so that it might be preserved pure and uncor- 
rupted throughout all future time:' therefore he has de- 
posited it in the Sacred Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments? These are, therefore, defined to be the writ- 
ten Word of God. GurHarp: “The Sacred Scriptures 
are the Word of God recorded in the sacred writings.” 
Between these and the Word of God there is, then, no 
real distinction, inasmuch as they contain nothing more 
than this very Word of God, which was also orally pro- 
claimed ;' and they contain it entire and complete, so that 
aside from them, no Word of God is anywhere to be found.’ 
By the fact that the‘Sacred Scriptures are the Word of God, 
they distinguish themselves from all other books, for, in 
consequence of this, they are, in respect of all their con- 
tents, entirely divine; and this by virtue of the fact that 
they were communicated by inspiration from God, to the 
prophets and apostles.° God is therefore their author, 
(causa principalis) and the prophets and apostles only the 
instruments (causa instrumentalis) which God employed in 
their production.’ We are, therefore, to ascribe the origin 
of the Sacred Scriptures to a peculiar agency of God, by 
means of which he urged the prophets and apostles to the 
production of the Sacred Seriptures,° and communicated 
to them both the matter and the form of that which was 
to be written.” This agency of God, by means of which 
the Sacred Scriptures were produced, we call Inspira- 
tion." Barter: “Divine inspiration was that agency b 

which God supernaturally communicated to the intellect 
of those who wrote not only the correct conception of all 
that was to be written, but also the conception of the 
words themselves and of everything by which they were to 
be expressed, and by which he also instigated their will to 
the act of writing.” Hence it follows, that everything 
that is contained in the Sacred Scriptures, is altogether 
and in every particular, true and free from all error.” 


1Cummnrrz (Exam. Cone. Trid.) ‘‘Weshow * * why and 
wherefore the Sacred Scriptures were written; because, viz., by tra- 
dition purity of doctrine was not preserved; but, under shelter of 
that term many strange and false things were mingled up with the 
true.”’ 

Geruarv. ‘‘ ‘Why did God desire his word, at first orally promul- 
gated, to be committed to writing?’ The principal causes appear to 
have been the following: 1. The shortness of human life. 2. The 
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great number of men. 3. The urfaithfulness to be expected from 
the guardianship of tradition. 4. The weakness of the human mem- 
ory. 5. The permanence of heavenly truth. 6. The wickedness of 
man. 7. (In the New Testament) The perverseness of heretics, which 
was to be held in check.” 

"GERHARD. ‘‘The Scriptures have their designation from the for- 
mal, external act, viz., that of writing, by which the Word of God, 
at first orally promulgated, was, by the command of God, recorded. 
God himself made the grand and majestic beginning of this work 
when he inscribed his law on Mt. Sinai, upon tables of stone, which, 
on this account, are called ‘the writing of God,’ Ex. 32:16. To 
distinguish them from all other writings, they are called the Sacred 
Scriptures, an appellation derived from Rom. 1 : 2, and 2 Tim. 3:15. 
The reasons of this designation are drawn 1. From their original effi- 
cient cause, their great author, who is God most holy, yea holiness 
itself, Is. 6 : 3; Dan. 9 : 24; 2. From their instrumental cause, viz., 
holy men, 2 Pet. 1 : 21; 3. From their matter, for they contain holy 
and divine mysteries, holy precepts, Ps. 105 : 42; 4. From their de- 
sign and effects, for the Holy Spirit sanctifies men through the read- 
ing and study of the Scriptures, Jno. 17 : 17. 5. From the additional 
circumstance that they are widely different from all other writings, 
both ecclesiastical and profane, inasmuch as they are clothed with 
the sublime attribute of canonical authority, to which every believ- 
ing and pious mind pays due deference.”’ 

Terms synonymous with Sacred Scripture, are ypagn OF ypapac, 
Jno. 7 : 38 and 42; Acts 8:12; Rom. 4:3. ypapae ayvar, Rom. 1 : 2. 
tepa ypaupaca, 2 Tim. 3:15; ypapy Geonvevoros, V.16. ‘Titles of honor 
which are attributed to the Word of God in Scripture, are the follow- 
ing: MD goyda rov @eov, Rom. 3:2; Cav o rdyos rov Geov, Heb. 
4:12; fruara ens Sons duwvcov, Jno. 6 : 68. The whole collection is 
termed mynn 70 Josh. 1 : 8; my, 190 Is. 34 216; 8279 Neh. 8 :8.’’—Gur- 
HARD. 

8Grrnarp. ‘The Holy Scriptures are the Word of God reduced 
to writing, according to his will, by the prophets, evangelists and 
apostles, perfectly and perspicuously setting forth the doctrine of 
the nature and will of God, that men may thereby be brought unto 
eternal life.”’ 

Hotiazius. “In the definition of the Holy Scriptures, the Word 
of God signifies formally the purpose of God, or the conception of 
the divine mind, revealed for the salvation of men immediately to 
the prophets and apostles, and mediately, through their ministra- 
tions, to the whole race of man.” 
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For the sake of the greatest possible accuracy, the following dis- 
tinctions are made; GErHarp: “By the term Scripture, we are not 
to understand so much the external form, or sign, 7. e., the particular 
letters employed, the art of writing and the expressions by which the 
divine revelation is described, as the matter itself or the thing signified, 
just that which is marked and represented by the writing, viz., the 
Word of God itself, which instructs us concerning the nature and will 
of God. For, as in all writing, performed by an intelligent agent, so 
also in these prophetic and apostolic writings, two things are to be 
considered, viz., in the first place, the letters, syllables and sentences 
which are written, and which are external symbols signifying and ex~ 
pressing conceptions of the mind; and, secondly, those conceptions 
themselves, which are*the thing signified, expressed by these exter- 
nal symbols of letters, syllables and sentences; wherefore in the term 
Scriptures we embrace both of these, and the latter especially.’’ Ac- 
cording as the term is taken in one or the other of these significa- 
tions, the relation of the Church to the Scriptures is differently ex- 
pressed.’? Guruarp: ‘‘Whence we add, by way of corollary, that cer- 
tain things are predicated of Scripture, with reference to its matter, as 
that it is more ancient than the Church, that it is the very Word of 
God itself, formerly preached orally by the apostles and prophets; 
and others in reference to tts form, as that it is, in point of time, later 
than the Church, that at the last day it will perish, whilst, on the 
other hand, as to its matter, it can never be destroyed or perish, Jno. 
IND esi. 

“Geraurp. ‘That there is no real difference between the Word of 
God and the Sacred Scriptures, viewed in reference to the matter 
contained in them, is proved, 1. By the subject matter of Scripture. 
The prophets and apostles wrote that, and nothing else, which, taught 
by divine inspiration, they had before preached orally, 1 Cor. 15 :1; 
2,Oor.1.:18; Phil. 3:1; 2 Thess. 2:15; 1’ Jno. 1:3. 2. By the 
identity of the spoken and written word. Because the recorded pre- 
dictions of the Old Testament are frequently quoted in the New 
with these words: “hat it might be fulfilled which was spoken by 
the prophets,’ Matt. 1 : 22, 2:15, 4:14, &. Therefore, what the 
prophets said or predicted, is the same as that which they wrote. 
3. By the rule of logic: ‘The accident does not alter the essence.’ 
It is a mere circumstance in regard to the Word of God, whether it 
be proclaimed orally or committed to writing. It is one and the 
same Word of God, whether it be presented to us in the form of spo- 
ken or written language; since neither the original efficient cause, 
nor the matter, nor the internal power, nor the object, is thereby 
changed, but only the mode of presentation by the use of different 
organs. 4, By the demonstrative particle employed by the apostles. 
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Paul speaks thus distinctively of the Mosaic writings and the other 
like books of the Old and New Testament: ‘“‘gotr’ fore ro jnna v76 
muorews, “‘this is the word of faith,’? Rom. 10 : 8; Peter, in ‘1 Pet. 
1h Pie 

Catovius. The fanatical sects, especially, deny that the Scrip- 
tures are, strictly speaking, the Word of God, maintaining that the 
internal Word of God alone can properly be called the Word of God. 
(Schwenckfeld, Rathmanny Weigel.) 

°GuruARD. ‘‘1, This distinction (viz., that of the Papists between the 
written and unwritten Word) may, in a certain sense, be admitted, 
viz., if by the term ‘unwritten Word’ is understood the divine reve- 
lation proclaimed orally by the patriarchs before the Mosaic books 
were written, but after the publication of the Scripture canon there can 
be no unwritten Word of God, as distinct from Scripture. 

2. We must distinguish between the leading truths of divine reve- 
lation which are necessary, essential, &c., and their more full explan- 
ation. The prophets and apostles committed to writing the principal 
doctrines of revelation, which are necessary to be known by all, and 
which we do not deny that they explained orally at greater length.”’ 

SQuenstepr. “The internal form, or that which gives existence to 
the Scriptures, so that they are indeed the Word of God, that, 
namely, which constitutes them and distinguishes them from all 
other writings, is the inspired (@comvevoros) sense of Scripture, which, 
in general, is the conception of the Divine Intellect concerning divine 
mysteries and our salvation, formed from eternity, and revealed in 
time and communicated in writing to us; or, it is divine inspiration 
itself (comvevoria) 2 Tim. 3 : 16, by which, namely, the divine Word 
is imparted and is distinguished from that which is human.”’ 

7Quenstept. ‘‘The efficient or principal cause of Scripture, is the 
triune God, 2 Tim. 3:16 (the Father, Heb. 1:1; the Son, Jno. 1: 
18, and the Holy Spirit, 2 Sam. 23 : 2; 1 Pet. 1:11; 2:/Pet. 1 : 21); 
1. By an original decree. 2. By subsequent inspiration, or by or- 
dering that holy men of God should write, and by inspiring what was 
to be written.” 

Gerparpr. ‘“The instrumental causes of Sacred Scripture were 
holy men of God, 2 Pet. 1 : 21, ¢. e., men peculiarly and immediate- 
ly elected and called by God for the purpose of committing to wri- 
ting the divine révelations; such were the prophets of the Old 
Testament and the evangelists and apostles of the New ‘Testament; 
whom, therefore, we properly call the amanuenses of God, the hand of 
Christ and the scribes or notaries of the Holy Spirit, since they neither 
spoke nor wrote by their own human will, but, borne along by the 
Holy Spirit (pepopevos tno rou nvevparos ayvov) were acted upon, 
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led, driven, inspired. and governed by the Holy Spirit. They wrote 
not as men, but as men of God, 7. ¢., as servants of God and peculiar 
organs of the Holy Spirit. When, therefore, a canonical book is 
called a book of Moses, the psalms of David, an epistle of Paul, &e., 
this is merely a reference to the agent, not to the principal cause. © 

Quenstepvt. ‘God therefore, alone, if we wish to speak accurate- 
ly, is to be called the author of the Sacred Scriptures; the prophets 
and apostles cannot be called the authors, except by a kind of cata- 
chresis.”’ ‘To the remark that prophets ahd apostles may be called 
the amanuenses of God, Quenstedt adds: ‘“‘And not as though these 
divine amanuenses wrote ignorantly and unwillingly, beyond the 
reach of and contrary to their own will; for they wrote cheerfully, will- 
ingly and intelligently. They are said to be gepouévos, driven, moved, 
urged on by the Holy Spirit, not as though they were in a state of 
unconsciousness, as the Enthusiasts pretended to be, and as the heathen 
feigned was the case with their soothsayers (e»@vovacuor, in an ecstatic 
state); nor, further, by any means, as though the prophets them- 
selves did not understand their own prophecies or the things which 
they wrote, which was formerly * * the error of the Montanists; 
but, because they wrote nothing of their own accord, but everything 
at the dictation of the Holy Spirit.” Inasmuch as it holds good of 
all the sacred writers, that they are inspired, those are also account- 
ed such who were not, in the strictest sense, apostles. Honiazius. 
“‘By the name apostles, we here designate those holy men of God, 
who, after the birth of Christ, wrote the Scriptures of the New Tes- 
tament; alihough they did not all belong to the college of the apostles, 
chosen by Christ, before his ascension, to teach all nations; but who, 
after Christ’s ascension, were numbered with the apostles; such were 
Matthias (whose writings, however, we do not possess) and Paul. But 
also those apostolic men, nearest to the apostles in office and dignity, 
are called apostles in a wider sense; such are Mark and Luke, the 
evangelists, cf, Rom. 16 : 7. 

sHOLLAZIus. ‘‘Osonvevorra (inspiration) denotes as well the an- 
tecedent divine instigation or peculiar impulse of the will to 
engage in writing as the immediate illumination by which the 
mind of the sacred writer is fully enlightened through the sn- 
pernatnral illumination of divine grace, and the conceptions of 
the things to be written are themselves suggested immediately by 
the Holy Spirit.” The covperation which here takes place on the 
part of God is described by Quenstedt as ‘‘a special and extraordi- 
nary concurrence, peculiar to the sacred writers,’’ and to be carefully 
distinguished from “ihe general and common concurrence of God, by 
which God concurs in every action, by whomsoever performed,”’ and. 
the “special or gracious concurrence of God, by virtue of which God 
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is present to all believers sincerely meditating upon, and writing 
about, sacred things.’’ Hollazius distinguishes between inspiration 
and the divine supervision. ‘‘For the latter merely guards against 
any thing being written that is not true, becoming, congruous; 
whereas the former, through the Holy Spirit dictating, suggests the 
conceptions of the things to be written. The divine supervision 
would warrant the infallibility of the Sacred Scriptures but not their 
inspiration.’’ If the impulse to engage in writing is embraced un- 
der the term inspiration, then it follows that all the Sacred Scriptures 
were written by the command of God, because all are inspired. 
Quenstepr. ‘All the canonical books, both of the Old and New 
Testaments, were written by God, who peculiarly incited and impell- 
ed the sacred writers to engage in the work, and, therefore, the Scrip- 
tures of the New Testament were recorded according to the command 
and will of God by the evangelists and apostles.” 

The opposite view is that held by the Papists, who foolishly.assert 
that the evangelists and apostles did not write by any divine com- 
mand, but were incidentally urged by some accidental circumstance 
originating elsewhere, or by necessity. It is, indeed, granted that we 
do not possess the proof of an express and outward command of God 
in the case of each of the sacred writings, but it is at the same time 
observed that the want of this is not felt where the ¢mpulse exists. 
Geruarp. ‘‘In the holy men of God, the external command and 
the internal impulse correspond to each other. For what else is 
that divine impulse than an internal and secret command of precise- 
ly the same authority and weight with one that is external and man- 
ifest?’’ The latter is proved (by Hollazius, but also in the same 
manner by all the earlier writers) to have existed in the case of all 
the books of Scripture: ‘1. By the general command of Christ, 
Matt. 18:19. (Gerhard: Those who were commanded to teach all 
nations, were also commanded to reduce their teachings to writing; 
for they could not teach all nations, even of the succeeding age, oral- 
ly and without writing.) 2. By the impulse of the Holy Spirit, 
which Peter teaches, 2 Pet.1:21. 3. By the divine inspiration of 
the Sacred Scriptures, which Paul inculecates, 2Tim. 3:16. 4. By 
the apostolic office, in which those holy men became the ambassa- 
dors of God, 2 Cor. 5 : 20. Ambassadors are restricted by the com- 
mands of their sovereign. Peter, as an ambassador of God, did not 
undertake to preach to the Gentiles without a divine command; there- 
fore still less would he dare to write an epistle unless commanded by 
God.’’ That, however, the external instigations alluded to in the an- 
tithesis of the Papists are not excluded, Gerhard had already stated. 
“The inducements to engage in writing brought to bear upon the 
apostles from without, do not.annul the internal command, but rather 
confirm it, since those circumstances were made to influence the apostles 
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by the wonderful arrangement of divine providence, and to them was 
subsequently added the interior impulse of the Holy Spirit, urged on 
by which they applied their hand to the work.’’ 

*Hereby a real and a verbal inspiration are asserted, from which 
it follows that there is absolutely nothing in the Holy Scriptures that 
is not inspired. These assertions are contained in the following two 
sentences (of Hollazius): 

“T, The conceptions of all that is contained in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures were immediately communicated by the Holy Spirit to the 
prophets and apostles. 

II. All the words, without exception, contained in the sacred man- 
uscript, were dictated by the Holy Spirit to the pen of the prophets 
and apostles.”’ 

These two sentences we illustrate by the following remarks of 
Quenstedt and Hollazius. In reference to No. I. ‘In inspiration we 
recognize ‘‘a divine assistance and direction, which includes the in- 
spiration and dictation of the Holy Spirit; but we deny as insuffi- 
cient such a bare divine assistance and direction, which simply pre- 
vents the sacred writers from departing from the truth in speaking 
and writing. * * The Holy Spirit guides others also in writing, 
i. e., So that we observe here a difference in this respect, that the 
Holy Spirit so directed the inspired (@comvevorovs) men, that he at 
the same time suggested and communicated all things to them in so 
far as they are recorded in Scripture.’’— Quenstedt. 

2. Inspiration embraces all that is contained in Scripture, and 
therefore also those things which could have been otherwise known 
to the apostles and prophets, because in this case it was necessary 
that these things should be said just at the particular time when the 
design which God had in view required it. Hoxnazius: ‘‘The things 
which were known to the sacred writers, may be considered either 
absolutely and in themselves, or relatively, in reference to the pur- 
pose of God to have them written. For, although the sacred aman- 
uenses may have known certain things, which are described by them, 
before the act of writing, yet it was not, in the nature of the case, 
known to them, whether God desired these things to be described, or un- 
der what circumstances, in what order and with what words they should 
be committed to writing.” 

3. In like manner, inspiration embraces things that are not of a spir- 
itual nature. Hoxnazrus: ‘There are contained in Scripture histori- 
cal, chronological, genealogical, astrological, natural-historical and 
political matters, which, although the knowledge of them isnot ac- 
tually necessary to salvation, are nevertheless divinely revealed, be- 
cause an acquaintance with them assists not a little in the interpreta- 
tion of the Sacred Scriptures and in illustrating the doctrines and 
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‘moral precepts. If only the mysteries of the faith, which are con- 
tained in the Sacred Scriptures, depend upon divine inspiration, and 
all the rest, which may be known by the light of nature, depends 
merely upon the divine direction, then the whole of Scripture is not 
inspired. But Paul declares that the whole of Scripture is divinely 
inspired. ‘Therefore not only the mysteries of the faith, but also the 
remaining truths that may be known by the light of nature, which 
are contained in Scripture, are divinely suggested and inspired. 
Therefore, 4. Even apparently unimportant matters are, by all means, 
to be regarded as also inspired.’’ Quenstepr: ‘A matter may be of 
small moment, considered in itself and with reference to the estima- 
tion in which it is held by men, and yet of great importance if we 
regard the end and wise design which God has in view with regard to 
it. Many things in Scripture seem to be of small account (2 Tim. 
4:13), in regard to which some suppose that our theory of inspira- 
tion derogates from the dignity of the Holy Spirit, but they are, 
nevertheless, of great moment, if we regard the end had in view (Rom. 
15 : 4) and the allwise design of God, in accordance with which these 
things were introduced into the Scriptures.’’ Calixtus (in Quenstedt) 
is a prominent advocate of the opposite view, viz.: ‘‘Neither is it 
taught in Scripture, that it is necessary to ascribe all the particulars 
that are contained in it to a peculiar divine revelation, but that the 
principal topics, those which the Scripture is mainly and peculiarly 
designed to teach, viz.: those which relate to the redemption and 
salvation of the human race, are to be ascribed solely to that partic- 
ular divine revelation; but, that in writing concerning other things, 
known in some other way, either by experience or the light of na- 
ture, the writers were so directed by the divine assistance and by the 
Holy Spirit, that they wrote nothing but what was suited to the sub- 
ject in hand, true, becoming and congruous.’’ The proof of plenary 
inspiration is drawn 1. From2 Tim.3:16. (Quenstepr: ‘“The word 
naoo may be taken distributively, of the single books or parts of Scrip- 
ture, or collectively for those parts taken as a whole so that raca is the 
same as day; in either case our opinion remains true, viz., that all 
Scripture is inspired.”’) Whence the following argument: CaLovius: 
“Tf all Scripture be inspired, (Gsomvevoros,) then there can be noth- 
ing in the Holy Scriptures that was not divinely suggested and by 
inspiration communicated to those who wrote. For if even a single 
particle of Scripture were derived from human knowledge and mem- 
ory of revelation, then it could not be asserted that all Scripture is 
divinely inspired. 2. From 2 Pet. 1 : 21, (although Peter does not 
allude particularly to writing but speaking * * yet by rar 
both speaking and writing are here implied, and both are compre- 
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hended under this term; cf. Acts 2 : 31; 3:24; Rom. 3: 19; for just 
as the holy men of God were incited and impelled by the Holy Spirit 
to speak, so were they also incited and impelled by him to write.) 
3. By the promise of Christ, Jno. 14:26. 4. From 1 Cor. 2 : 10: 
We add, from Calovius, the following additional proofs: ‘From the 
originating cause of Scripture, if indeed the sacred writers were 
merely the pen, the hand or the amanuenses of the Holy Spirit; from 
the nature of the direction of the Holy Spirit, which is usually de- 
scribed as such that the Scriptures were written by his direction, 
wherefore Gregory the Great declared that the whole of the Sacred 
Scriptures were nothing more nor less than a letter from God the 
Creator to man his creature; from the equal authority of all that is 
contained in Scripture. For not merely those things which directly 
refer to the subjects of faith and salvation are the Word of God, but 
every thing that is found in Scripture, Rom. 4 : 12, and, for the same 
reason that they are called by this name, they well deserve to be re- 
garded as the immediate Word of God.”’ 

In relation to No. If. Horiazius: “[The divine inspiration of the 
words, also, known by common usage] was necessary to the proper 
expression of the mind of the Holy Spirit. For the prophets and 
apostles were not at liberty to clothe the divine meaning in those 
words which they might of their own accord select; but it was their 
duty to adhere to, and depend upon, the oral dictation of the Holy 
Spirit, so that they might commit the Sacred Scriptures to writing, 
in the order and connection so graciously and excellently given, and 
in which they would appear in perfect accordance with the mind of 
the Holy Spirit ’’ Quenstedt thus accounts for the variety of style: 
‘There is a great diversity among the sacred writers, in regard to 
style and mode of speaking, which appears to arise from this fact, 
that the Holy Spirit accommodated himself to the ordinary mode of 
speaking, leaving to each one his own manner; yet we do not thereby 
deny that the Holy Spirit suggested the particular words to these 
individuals. But all are not satisfied with this opinion * * and 
some suppose the cause of the diversity of style to be, ‘because the 
Holy Spirit allowed every one to speak as he pleased,’ Acts 2 : 4, and 
that he regarded not so much the character of the authors’ style as 
the nature of the things concerning which he wished them to speak 
or write. The inspiration of the Hebrew vowel points was included 
in this theory, cf. Gerhard’s argument ex absurdo: “It would follow 
that the single words of Scripture were not communicated by God 
through the prophets, *. * therefore not all Scripture is inspired.’’ 
From the theory of verbal inspiration there arose also the assertion: 
“The style of the New Testament is free from every trace of barbar- 
isms and solecisms,’’ (Quenstedt.) The proof of verbal inspiration was 
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drawn, 1. From 2 Tim. 3:16, (All Scripture is wholly inspired, not 
only its meaning, or the thing signified, but also the words, as signs 
of things, were divinely inspired. Therefore, &c., &c.) 2. From 1 
Cor! 27s) Hxe84% 27; 28: Matt. 518. 

1° Inspiration is, therefore, a divine agency employed in connec- 
tion with the recording of the truth, and, in several respects, it dif- 
fers from revelation. 

If we consider the latter as embracing the whole compass of 
Christian faith, it owes its very existence to inspiration; Canovius: 
‘Divine inspiration may be regarded either as the source and efficient 
cause of revelation, which is what God accomplishes through inspiration, 
oras the form which revelation assumes, or the revealed Word.’’ But 
if revelation be taken in its etymological sense, as the communica- 
tion of that which was before unknown, then it differs from inspira- 
tion in the following respects: 1. The latter may contain also that 
which was before known, merely specifying the particular time and 
manner in which it is to be consummated, and, 2. The subject mat- 
ter of revelation may be communicated to man in various ways, but 
that of inspiration only by an immediate divine suggestion. QuEn- 
stept: “Revelution, formally and etymologically viewed, is the mani- 
festation of things unknown and hidden, and can be made in many 
and various ways, viz., by outward speech, or by dreams and visions. 
Inspiration is that act of the Holy Spirit, by which an actual knowl- 
edge of things is supernaturally conveyed to an intelligent creature, 
or it is an internal suggestion or infusion of conceptions, whether the 
things conceived were previously known to the writer or not. The 
former could precede the commitment to writing, the latter was 
always associated with it and flowed over into the writing itself.’’ 
Add to this the remarks: ‘With all this I do not deny that divine 
inspiration itses may be called revelation, in a certain sense, in so 
far, namely, as it is a manifestation of certain circumstances, as also 
of the order and manner in which certain things are to be written. 
(We must distinguish between divine revelation when by it the sub- 
ject-matter itself is made known, and when it refers to the peculiar 
circumstances and time and manner and order, in which the subject- 
matter is to be reduced to writing.’) And when, also, revelation 
concurs and coincides with divine inspiration, when, viz., the divine 
mysteries are revealed by inspiration and inspired by revelation, in 
the very act of writing. Thus Calovius very properly remarks: 
“That all the particulars contained in the Sacred Scriptures are not, 
indeed, to be regarded as having been received by a peculiar and new 
revelation, but by the special dictation, inspiration and suggestion of 
the Holy Spirit. 

VoL. X41.. Nov s2. 40 
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NHoriazivs. “Divine inspiration, by which the subject-matter 
and the words to be spoken, as well as those to be written, were im~- 
mediately suggested to the prophets and apostles by the Holy Spirit, 
preserved them free from all error, as well in the preaching as in the 
writing of the divine Word.” 


Catovivs. ‘No error, even in unimportant matters, no defect of 
memory, not to say untruth, can have any place in all the Sacred 
Scriptures.” 


Quensrepr. ‘We are to distinguish between the conversation of 
the apostles and their preaching and writing; or between infirmities 
in conduct and errors in doctrine. In doctrine the apostles never 
could err, after receiving the gift of the Holy Spirit, * * but 
in their conduct and outward conversation they were not sinless 
(dvapap7nror), but, in consequence of innate original corruption, were 
still subject to infirmities and failings.”’ 

The more accurate development of the doctrine of inspiration begins 
with Gerhard. Hutter (Loci Theologici) still thus briefly expresses 
himself in regard to it: ‘‘Although God did not directly write the 
Scriptures, but used prophets and apostles as his pen and instrument, 
yet the Scripture is not, on that account, of any the less authority. 
For it is God, and indeed God alone, who inspired the prophets and 
apostles, not only as they spoke, but also as they wrote; and he made 
use of their lips, their tongues, their hands, their pen. Therefore, or 
in this respect, the Scriptures also, as they are, were written by God 
himself. For the prophets and apostles were merely instruments.”’ 
This contains, however, essentially everything that we have adduced 
above from the later theologians. It was mainly the controversy 
with the Roman Catholics that gave occasion to detailed specifica- 
tions; for these very well knew that they would rob the Protestant 
Church of all its weapons, without thereby injurine“themselves, if 
they could cast suspicion upon the true inspiration of the Holy Serip- 
tures. And then such discriminations were also called forth in part 
by the fanatics, who treated the written Word of God with little re- 
spect; partly by the Socinians and Arminians, who adhered to a 
merely partial inspiration of the Scriptures. In opposition to these, 
it became of great importance to the Lutheran theologians to defend 


the doctrine, not only of the real, but also of the verbal inspiration 
in its fullest extent.’’ 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. ‘ 


A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures: Critical, Doctrinal and 
‘ Homiletical, with special reference to Ministers and Students. By 
John Peter Lange, D. D., in connection with a number of eminent 
European Divines. Translated from the German, and edited, with 
additions. By Philip Schaff, D. D., assisted by American scholars 
of various evangelical denominations. New York: Charles Scribner 
&Co. The last volume of this great Bible-work, the ninth in the 
series so far presented to the American public, contains the book of 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Solomon, by Dr. Otto Zick- 
ler, Professor of Theology at Greifswald, in Pomerania, the author of 
a number of historical and exegetical works, who, in his introduction, 
exhausts the whole subject of the meaning, authorship and literature 
of the Solomonic writings. The Commentary on Proverbs is trans- 
lated by Dr. Aiken, and, in addition to the translation, contains a 
large amount of original matter. The Hditor of Hcclesiastes is Dr. 
Lewis, who gives annotations, and dissertations, on leading ideas, 
with a metrical version and an introduction, but the work of transla- 
tion was performed by Prof. Wells. The Song of Solomon is edited 
by Prof. Green, who is not only its translator, but, with good taste 
and judgment, has made important additions to the work. The vol- 
ume partakes of the general characteristics, thought, learning and 
labor, of this remarkable production, and will be found eminently 
worthy to take a position with the other volumes of the series, so val- 
uable to the scholar. 

The Gospel accerding to Matthew: With Notes intended for Sab- 
bath Schools, Families and Ministers. By N. M. Williams. With 
Illustrations. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, This Commentary has 
been written in the interests of the Baptist denomination, and the 
results of the latest biblical and critical researches are given. The 
notes are chiefly explanatory, yet the doctrinal and practical are also 
introduced. Hxcept where the author’s peculiar ecclesiastical system 
differs from that in which we were educated, we think well of his 
comments. 

The Book of the Prophet Ezekiel, translated from the original He- 
brew. With a Commentary, Critical, Philological and Hxegetical. 
By E. Henderson, D. D. Andover: W. F. Draper. This Commen- 
tary, like that on the Minor Prophets and other books of the Old 
Testament, by the same author, is very satisfactory. On every page 
it gives evidence of careful research and critical scholarship. It 
avoids all fanciful interpretation; its expositions are marked by prac- 
tical good sense. The work deserves a place in the Library of every 
biblical student. 7 

Essays on some of the Peculiarities of the Christian Religion. By 
Richard Whately, D. D., Archbishop of Dublin. Andover: W. F. ° 
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Draper. This is a republication of a popular work that has passed 
through seven London editions, and is the substance of a series of 
discourses, delivered by the distinguished author before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. The contents embrace the following discussions: (1) 
Revelation of a Future State; (2) The Declaration of God in his Son; 

3) Love to Christ, as a Motive to Obedience; (4) The Practical 

haracter of Revelation; (5) The Example of Children as proposed to 
Christians; (6) The Omission of a System of Articles of Faith, Lit- 
urgies and Ecclesiastical Canons. Appended to the volume is the 
author’s famous essay, designated: Historic Doubts relative to Napo- 
leon Buonaparte. ; 

The Life of Joseph Addison Alexander, D. D., Professor in the The- 
ological Seminary at Princeton, N. J. By Henry C. Alexander. In 
two volumes. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. The subject of 
this Memoir, was a most remarkable man. He was regarded as one 
of the ablest scholars of his day, a prince among preachers, and in 
the department to which he specially devoted himself, he achieved a 
high reputation. His wealth of learning he applied to the elucida- 
tion of God’s Word and the cause of Christian truth. His biogra- 
phy, so full, faithful and appreciative, richly deserves study. It fur- 
nishes stimulus for the mind and the heart. It portrays the nobility 
of a true man, the career of a great Christian scholar, and magnifies 
the grace of God. To the general reader the work would, perhaps, 
be more valuable, if the matter were compressed into half the space, 
and less attention given to minute details, and irrelevant discussion. 

Memoir of the Life of the Right Reverend George Burgess, D. D., 
First Bishop of Maine. Edited by Rev. A. Burgess, D. D. Phila- 
delphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. This is an interesting 
Memoir of an eminent divine in the Episcopal Church, a fine scholar, 
an earnest Christian, evangelical in his views and conservative in 
practice, resembling, in many respects, the celebrated Dr. Arnold of 
Rugby. He was useful in his life and honored in his death. 

Man in Genesis and Geology: or the Biblical Account of Man’s 
Creation, tested by Scientific Theories of his Origin and Antiquity. 
By Joseph P. Thompson, D. D., LL.D. New York: 8S. R. Wells. 
This able and attractive discussion is embraced in seven Lectures: 
(1) The Outline of Creation in Genesis; (2) The Creation of Man; 
(3) The Origin of Man; (4) Man’s Dominion over Nature; (5) The 
Antiquity of Man; (6) The Sabbath made for Man; (7) Woman and 
the Family. With great skill and candor the learned author grapples 
with the questions, raised by Science as against Revelation, and with 
convincing force shows, that the one is never in conflict with the 
other. Nunquam aliud Natura, aliud Sapientia dicit. The volume, 
we are sure, will aid in the dissemination of sound views of the inter- 
pretation of the Bible in its references to the phenomena of Nature. 

Hece Celum; or Parish Astronomy. In Six Lectures. By a Con- 

“necticut Pastor. Kighth Hdition.. Boston: Nichols & Noyes. This 
is one of the most attractive books on the moral uses of Astronomy 
since the appearance of Dr, Chalmers’ Astronomical Discourses. In 
thought and diction, it is worthy of that eminent preacher. The au- 
thor writes with a clear and full understanding of the subject, with 
the rare gift of presenting abstruse truths in popular form, and in an 

vearnest. Christian spirit. The discussion establishes, from the dis- 
coveries of modern Astronomers, the existence of God, and, indirect- 
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ly, the truth of the gospel in a masterly argument, as instructive as 
it is intensely interesting. 

Pater Mundi; or Modern Science testifying to the Heavenly Fath- 
er. Being in substance Lectures delivered to Senior Ulasses in Am- 
herst College. By E. F. Burr, D. D. In two volumes. Vol. I. 
Boston: Nichols & Noyes. These Lectures have been endorsed, in 
the strongest language, by the most eminent critics. They are a 
seasonable and substantial addition to the literature of the subject, 
and will be read with the deepest interest by all, who desire to study 
the relation of science to religion. They are characterized by clear- 
ness of thought, vigor of argument, and amplitude of rich and appo- 
site illustration. 

God's Thoughts fit Bread for Children. By Horace Bushnell, D. D. 
Boston: Nichols & Noyes. This Discourse, délivered before the 
Connecticut Sunday School Teachers’ Convention, and published by 
request of the Convention, is full of fresh and exhaustive instruction 
and suggestions on the mission and modes of Christian teaching. 

Lamps, Pitchers and Trumpets. Lectures on the Vocation of the 
Preacher., Illustrated by Anecdotes, Biographical, Historical and 
Elucidatory, of every order of Pulpit Eloquence, from the Great 
Preachers of all Ages. By Edwin P. Hood. New York: M. W. 
Dodd. This is the second series of the work, and contains five Lec- 
tures on the following subjects: (1) The Pulpit of our Age and Times; 
(2) On Arrangement of Texts by Divisions; (3) Concerning Written 
and Extemporary Sermons: (4) On Effective Preaching, and the 
Foundation of Legitimate Success; (5) On the Mental Tools and Ap- 
paratus needful for the Pulpit, with Pulpit Monographs on Robert- 
son, Pusey, Manning, Newman, Spurgeon, Lacordaire and Binney. 
The author aims to connect instruction with abundant illustration, 
and we regret that he has so far yielded to the sensational style of 
the present day, as to adopt a title, which conveys no idea of the 
character of his admirable Lectures. 

Immortality. Four Sermons preached before the University of 
Cambridge. Being the Hulsean Lectures for 1868. By J. J. Stew- 
art Perowne, D. D., Vice-Principal and Professor of Hebrew in St. 
Dayid’s College, Lampeter, &¢«. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & 
‘Co. These Lectures, by one who has carefully studied the subject, 
discusses: (1) The Future Life; (2) The Hope of the Gentile; (3) 
The Hope of the Jew; (4) The Hope of the Christian. Discussions 
of this kind, always of intrinsic interest, possess a more than ordi- 
nary importance at the present time, when materialistic sentiments 
are so rapidly spreading, and when scepticism assails not only the 
divine origin of the Scriptures, but the immortality of the soul and 
the very existence of God. From the careful consideration and earn- 
est investigation of these questions, we cannot escape. 

Stepping Heavenward. By H. Prentiss. New York: A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co. Mrs. Prentiss is very successful as a writer for ju- 
venile and other readers. In the present narrative, she shows how 
full of incidents are the ways of Providence, and, if rightly improved, 
they ripen the Christian for heaven. The book is natural, free from 
all cant, stereotype phrases and morbid tendencies. The religion, it 
advocates, is intelligent and cheerful, full-of love and good works, 
calculated to impress with nobler views of duty and higher aims of 
life. 

om 
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The Earlier Years of our Lord’s Life on Earth. By William Han- 
na, D. D., LL. D. New York: Robert Carter & Bros. Dr. Hanna, 
who is well known as the biographer of Dr. Chalmers, is a fine bibli- 
cal scholar, and his personal familiarity of the scenes of the gospel 
narrative, has enabled him to produce a work abounding in vivid and 
picturesque description of character and place. There is no parade 
of learning, but it is evident on every page, that the author is thor- 
oughly acquainted with the results of modern criticism and research, 
The work is written in an evangelical spirit, and is pervaded with a 
deep sense of the divine in the human. 

The Ministry in Galilee. By William Hanna, D. D., LL. D. New 
York: Robert Carter & Bros. This is the second volume in the ser- 
ies, and possesses all the interest of the first. The volume is rich in 
graphic description, in vivid representations of such subjects as the 
Leper and the Paralytic—the Raising of the Widow’s Son and the 
Ruler’s Daughter—the Feeding of the Five Thousand and the Walk- 
ing upon the Water—the Syro-Phcenician Woman—the Circuit 
through Decapolis—the <Apostolic-Confession at Czesarea-Philippi, 
the Transfiguration, and other Scenes connected with the Saviour’s 
ministry in Galilee. 

Light and Truth; or Bible Thoughts and Themes. The Acts and 
the Larger Epistles. By Horatius Bonar, D. D. New York: Robert 
Carter & Bros. This volume consists of eighty-three brief, practical 
expositions of passages in the Acts, Romans and Corinthians, written 
in an elevated and fervid strain of piety, which has rendered Dr. Bo- 
nar so acceptable as a religious writer. The author is a firm be- 
liever in the premillennial advent, and yet, except in a few passages, 
the reader can scarcely discover the fact. 

The Spirit of Life: or Scripture Testimony to the Divine Person 
and Work of the Holy Ghost. By H. Bickersteth. M. A. New York: 
Robert Carter & Bros. This book is an enlargement and revision of 
one of the chapters of a previous publication, entitled the ‘‘Rock of 
Ages,’’ and consists of nine chapters: (1) The Witness of Scripture; 
(2) The Distinct Personality of the Holy Spirit; (3) The Hternal 
Godhead of the Holy Spirit anointing the Son of Man; (5) The Spirit, 
the Author of Holy Scripture; (6) The Holy Spirit striving with the 
World; (7) The Holy Scripture quickening the Soul of Life; (8) 
The Holy Spirit sanctifying the Believer; (9) The Issue of the Holy 
Spirit’s Work, The discussion is clear, candid and scriptural, estab- 
lishing beyond all doubt, in an elaborate and comprehensive areu- 
ment, the doctrine of the Divine Person and Work of the Holy Spirit, 
and fortifying every point with scriptural references and illustra- 
tions. 

Removing Mountains: Life Lessons from the Gospels. By John8. 
Hart, LL. D. New York: Robert Carter & Bros. Professor Hart 
never touches any subject which he does not adorn. His discussions 
in this volume, fifty-two in number, are fresh, earnest, practical pre- 
sentations of scriptural truth, with pertinent application to the wants 
and demands of the present. They are admirably adapted to daily. 
or Sunday reading : 

Words of Comfort for Parents bereaved of Little Children. Edit- 
ed by William Logan, Glasgow, Scotland. New York: Robert Car- 
ter & Bros. The contents of this volume are made up of selections 
in prose and poetry, taken from many of the best writers, and de- 
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signed to soothe and comfort those who have been bereaved of loved 
ones. hey are full of beautiful thought and tender pathos, but it 
may be questioned whether the influence of such books is always 
healthful. 

Fercus Morton: A Story of the Scottish Boy. By J. R. Macduff, 
D. D. New York: Robert Carter & Bros. This is a most excellent 
Sunday School Book, showing the power of the Bible, and forcibly 
illustrating the truth: ‘‘Commit thy ways unto the Lord; trust also 
in Him, and He shall bring it to pass.’”’ 

The Gates Ajar. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Boston: Fields, 
Osgood & Co. Although this book has been, for some time, before 
the public, it is only recently that we have had an opportunity of 
reading it, and we have been most agreeably disappointed in its char- 
acter. It is not so materialistic in its tendency as has been repre- 
sented. It is true, it differs from many of the popular notions of 
heaven, entertained often by good people. But our hymns and many 
of the books abound in similar language. The writer speaks of ma- 
terial enjoyments, in the better life, in the same sense in which the 
Bible speaks of pearly gates and golden streets, the crown and the 
harp; the wants of our changed natures will be fully answered and 
gratified. The book is full of pathos, genius and power. It is a 
story, designed to establish and enforce an opinion, and told with great 
dramatic skill. The cant and narrowness of religious orthodoxy, as 
we sometimes see it, is set forth and illustrated. A critical judgment 
may detect in the work some defects, but it certainly is not without 
great merit. 

Truth Made Plain: or the Rudiments of the Christian Religion, for 
the use of Families, Sunday Schools and Bible Classes. Prepared by 
Joseph a Seiss, D. D. Philadelphia: Book and Tract Society of St. 
John’s Church. This work had its origin in the wants of the Sab- 
bath School of St. John’s (Lutheran) Church, Philadelphia, of which 
the author is the honored pastor, and, although prepared for that ob- 
ject, it may be used with advantage by other churches in the work of 
instructing the young in the elementary principles of the Christian 
religion. Itis not designed to supersede Luther’s Catechism, or ‘‘to 
improve upon its contents, but to digest and explain them.” 

Bible Gems: or Manual of Scripture Lessons. By R. H. Kremer. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. This book has received the cor- 
dial endorsement of the Hon. J. P. Wickersham, the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in Pennsylvania, and of prominent teachers 
and pastors in the State. Although specially designed as a text-book 
in our public schools, itis equally adapted to the wants of the Sun- 
day School and the household. It contains a large amount of bibli- 
cal instruction, free from all denominational bias, the result of care- 
ful study, prepared with skill by an experienced and practical instruc- 
tor of the young. The work is altogether worthy of the favor it has 
received. 

Studies in Church History. The Rise of the Temporal power— 
Benefit of Clergy—Excommunication. By Henry C. Lea. Phila- 
delphia: Henry C. Lea. London: Sampson Low, Son & Marston, 
This volume discusses carefully, with great candor and ability, in a 
truly historical spirit, several important questions, connected with 
the history of the Church, in the form of historico-critical essays. 
The work is marked by the same erudition, clearness of thought and 
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force of expression that characterize the author’s admirable treatise 
on ‘Sacerdotal Celibacy.” The facts, from which the conclusions are 
drawn, are derived from a large range of authorities, many of them 
inaccessible to ordinary students of ecclesiastical history. The read- 
er will find the work highly instructive, a valuable contribution to 
the literature of the subject. 

The Christian Festivals. A Help to the Devout Observance of the 
Sacred Seasons of the Church. By A. Shiras, D. D. Philadelphia: 
Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. ‘This volume, by a minister of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, consists chiefly of sacred poems, adapt- 
ed to the principal festivals in the ecclesiastical year, commemora- 
tive of the great facts in redemption, to special ordinances and the 
minor festivals. The selections, generally, are of a high character, 
and will be found useful in the cultivation of a devotional spirit. 

Hints to Young Men on the True Relation of the Sexes. By John 
Ware, M.D. Boston: A Williams & Co. This little work was writ- 
ten by Dr. Ware, at the request of promirent Christian gentlemen, 
in the interests of a pure morality. Its design is to “place the rela- 
tion of the sexes on its proper basis, to deter from vice by a just ex- 
position of its nature, its dangers and its effects.’’ There is nothing 
in the book suggestive of evil thoughts, or offensive to modesty. 
Necessary truth is presented in a form. which indicates the purity of 
the author’s own mind, and his deep interest in the welfare of the 
young. 

Our New Way Round the World. By Charles Carleton Coffin. 
Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. This is a most instructive and reada- 
ble book. The author, who gained a high reputation as the corres- 
pondent of the Boston Jowrnal during the War, is a keen and practi- 
cal observer, and an easy and graceful writer. The volume appears 
most opportunely at the time, when so many avenues are opening for 
Christian effort, i connection with those grand enterprises, that are 
girding the globe, and the empires of China and Japan are brought 
nearer to us than England was a half century ago, when God in his 
Providence is bidding us go forth, and possess the earth. We are 
glad to meet, in the work, with testimony so generous and strong in 
reference to the character and labors of our American Missionaries, 
with whom the author freely mingled. 

Among My Books. By James Russell Lowell, A. M., Professor of 
Belles-Lettres in Harvard College. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 
This volume is a collection of essays, originally prepared for the 
North American Review, and discusses the following subjects: Dry- 
den, Witchcraft, Shakespeare, New England two centuries ago, Less- 
ing and Rousseau. They are able papers, some of them among the 
finest specimens of criticism, altogether worthy of the author’s high 
reputation. 

China and the Chinese. By Rev. John L. Nevius. With a Map 
and Illustrations. .New York: Harper and Bros. This volume con- 
tains a description of China and its population, its civilization and 
form of government, its religious and social institutions, its inter- 
course with other nations, and its present conditions and prospects. 
The author, who spent ten years of missionary life in the country, 
and is prepared to write intelligently on the subject, skilfully presents 
valuable and reliable information, the results of patient and careful 
observation. Since this vast and ancient empire has been brought 
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. into new and more intimate, social and commercial, relations with this 
country, there will be a disposition to become more thoroughly ac- 
quainted with its history, literature, social and religious condition. 

Henry J. Raymond and the New York Press for Thirty Years. 
Progress of American Journalism from 1840 to 1870. With Portrait 
Illustrations and Appendix. By Augustus Maverick. Hartford, 
Conn.: A.S. Hale & Co. This is a most interesting memorial of an 
able man, full of facts, incidents and personal reminiscences. It is 
not only, a very readable book, but a valuable contribution to bi- 
ography, and to the history of American Journalism. ‘The relations 
of the subject with the press and with politics, with public measures 
and with prominent characters, cannot fail to awaken in the work, 
written with so much delicacy and judgment, and in so clear and 
forcible a style, an abiding interest. 

Haydn's Dictionary of Dates, relating to all Ages and Nations for 
universal reference. Edited by Rev. Benjamin Vincent, and revised 
for the use of American readers. New York: Harper & Bros. This 
valuable work, the result of years of toil, a chronicle as well as a 
chronology of the world’s history, a digested summary of every de- 
partment of human knowledge, has been brought down to the pres- 
ent time, carefully arranged and revised. It is, beyond doubt, the 
best and most complete work of the kind ever published. 

The History of Rome. By Theodore Mommsen. ‘Translated with 
the Auihor’s sanction and additions by Rev. W. P. Dickson, D. D. 
Vol. Il. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. The present main- 
tains the same high character as the former volume. It is the best 
history extant of the period of which it treats, the most original 
and exhaustive investigation of the subject since the days of Niebuhr. 

Classical Study: Its Value illustrated by extracts from the Wri- 
tings of eminent Scholars. Hdited with an Introduction by Samuel 
H. Taylor, LL. D., Principal of Phillips Academy. Andover: W. 
F. Draper. Dr. Taylor, himself a profound classical scholar, has 
given us, in this volume, a collection of essays from various authors, 
the testimony of a large number of distinguished scholars, some of 
the ablest thinkers of the age, both in this and other countries, as to 
the value of the critical and continuous study of the Greek and Ro- 
man classics, as an instrument in education. The work has grown 
out of the recent controversy in reference to the comparative im- ~ 
portance of classical and scientific studies, and is designed to oppose 
the materializing tendencies of some of our educational theories, 
Not the least valuable part of the work is the Hditor’s valuable In- 
troduction, in which, among other things, reasons are given why the 
rich benefit of classical studies are not more frequently attained. 

The Odes and Epodes of Horace. A Metrical Translation into En- 
glish. With Introduction and Commentaries. By Lord Lytton. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. By those who are interested in clas- 
sical studies, this volume will be highly valued, not so-much on ae- 
count of the metrical translation, as for the critical notes which 
accompany the translation. The Introduction brings out, with great 
correctness, Horace’s peculiar power, and assigns reasons for his 
great popularity in all ages. , , 

T, Macei Pliauti Captivi, Trinummus et Rudens, With English 
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Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By C.8. Harrington, M. A., Profes 
sor of Latin in the Wesleyan University. New York: Harper &. 
Bros. These three Comedies by the great master of Roman Comedy, 
prepared with judicious notes, appropriate illustrations, and the ex- 
lanation of the metres, will secure from the classical teachers of the 
toa many thanks for the service which the Editor has rendered. 

The Aneid of Publius Virgilius Maro, elucidated by English Notes, 
Critical, Historical and Mythological, with a Metrical Index and 
Map; and illustrated by antique statues, gems, coins and medals. 
To which is added a copious dictionary giving the meaning of 
all the words with critical exactness. By Nathan Covington 
Brooks, LL. D., President of the Baltimore Female College. Phil- 
adelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. This is just such an 
edition of Virgil as we would expect from Professor Brooks, whose 
whole life has been spent among classic authors, and devoted to the 
work of instruction. The pictorial illustrations are beautiful, im- 
pressing the pupil with the spirit of antique life and art, the notes 
are sufficiently ample, furnishing the help that is really necessary; 
and the references to parallelisms in other parts of the Auneid and in 
other productions, ancient and modern, must awaken a living inter- 
est in the author, exercise the judgment, and cultivate the critical 
taste of the student. 

Flowers and Fossils, and other Poems. By John K. Stayman, Pro- 
fessor of Ancient Languages and Classical Literature in Dickinson 
College. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. We con- 
gratulate our friend, Professor Stayman, on his success in the culti- 
vation of the Muses. We have no doubt it has been to him pleasant 
recreation, in connection with the multiplied and sterner duties of 
his profession, Some of the pieces possess more than ordinary 
merit. 

Health by Good Living By W. W. Hall, M.D. New York: Hurd 
& Houghton. The author of this book is one of the most practical 
and sensible writers on the subject of health. Some excellent advice 
is given, and the importance of devoting proper attention to diet, air, 
exercise and rest, earnestly enforced. The work is free from all pro- 
eeelone) technicalities, and is suited to the wants of the general 
reader. 

Dame Nature and her Three Daughters. A Grandpapa’s Talks and. 
Stories about Natural History and Things of Daily use. Translated 
from the French of X. B. Saintine. New York: Hurd & Hough- 
ton. This story has about it a purity, a grace, and a playfulness 
which cannot fail to charm the youthful reader. . 

Old Horse Gray and the Parish of Grumbleton By Edward Hop- 
per. New York: Hurd & Houghton. This is a pretty little story in 
verse, and deserves all the praise that has been bestowed upon it. 

American Edition of Dr. William Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. 
Revised and Kdited by Prof. H. B. Hackett, D. D. With the codp- 
eration of Ezra Abbott, LL. D. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
Parts XII, XIII. and XIV. of this valuable Dictionary, which has. 
so often been commended in our pages, are on our table. The work 
and is rapidly reaching a successful completion. 

Christian Giving: A Discourse preached December 12th, 1869, i 
- cea, A eeoneaicel Lutheran Church, Philadelphia. By J osepip. 
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The Lvangelical Quarterly Reveiw for January opens 
with a sermon on “The Importance and Connection of 
Works and Faith,” by Dr. Webb. Dr. Lintner dis- 
cusses “The Influence of Revivals.” Reminiscences of 
G. B. Miller, D. D., are given. Prof. Loy discusses the 
Relation of ‘Piety and Property.” President Valentine, 
“The Greatness of being Useful.” Rev. J. A. Kunkel- 
man considers the “Chinese Problem ;” Rev. G. N. H. 
Peters, “The Ascensions of Christ,” with much patient 
and minute scholarship; Prof. Harkey considers the 
question of “Close Communion in the Lutheran Church;” 
Prof. Baugher, “‘Christ’s Prophecy of his Sufferings ;” and 
Prof. Himes gives a learned account of the late ‘Total 
Eclipse of the Sun.” It will be seen that this Quarterly 
means this year—as it has been used to do—to earn its 
money by good solid hard work, and plenty of it.—Con- 
gregationalist and Boston Recorder. 

The Review is devoted to the exposition and defence of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church, to Theological discus- 
sion; Biblical Criticism and Church History, by means of 
articles both original and translated from the German and 
other foreign journals. It is edited by Prof. M. L. Stcever, 
Lh. D. of Pennsylvania College, who is one of the most 
genial, scholarly and large-hearted gentlemen in the 
Lutheran, or any other denomination.— National Baptist. 

The number has an interesting variety of articles, and 
each one has its ownattractive features. The “Biography 
of Dr. Miller” will be read with profound interest. The 
article on the ‘“Ascensions of Christ” is attractive for its 
earnestness and its ability, for what may be called even 
its originality. The “Chinese Problem,” though short is 
yet clear, thorough and timely. “Piety and Property” 
discusses an important question of Christian morals with 
great earnestness and accuracy, whilst the Sermon on 
“Revivals,” the Sermon to “Young Men,” and that on the 
“Passion” may be read with edification.—Lutheran and 
Missionary. 

The article of Dr. Webb is a terse and practical dis. 
course. Its simple directness of style and manner of illus- 
tration are quite refreshing. The article on “Revivals” 
is a judicious and useful presentation of the benefits of 
Revivals to the Lutheran Church with discriminating no- 
tices of some of the evils, which have sometimes attended 
them. The biographical sketch of Dr. Miller, written in 
the editor’s best style, is a fitting tribute to the eminent 
worth of a great and good man.— Lutheran Observer. 
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ARTICLE I. 


SCHMID’S DOGMATIC THEOLOGY.* TRANSLATED FROM 
THE GERMAN AND LATIN. 


By Cuarues A. Hay, D.D., Professor in the Theological Seminary, 
Gettysburg, Pa. 


87. The Attributes of the Sacred Scriptures. + 


If the Sacred Scriptures be really the Word of God, 
then it follows, that we are bound to yield to them implicit 
faith and obedience. As they are the only source of 
truth, they must contain this entirely and so clearly that 
we can really learn it from them. And they are, finally, 
as the Word of God, the only means by which we can at- 
tain unto faith, and, therefore, they must also be powerful 


*Die Dogmatik der Evangelisch-lutherischen Kirche, dargestellt 
und aus der Quellen belegt von Heinrich Schmid, Dr. und Professor 
der Theologie in Erlangen. Dritte Auflage, 1853. 

+ Vide Evangelical Quarterly Review, vol XXI., p. 299.. 
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enough to awaken this faith in us. We ascribe to them, 
therefore, the attributes of authority, perfection or suffict- 
ency, perspicuity and efficiency. . 


§8. (1.) Authority. 


Baier: “The authority of the Sacred Scriptures is the 
manifest dignity, that inclines the human understanding to 
assent to their instructions, and the will to yield obedience 
to their commands.” We believe what the Holy Scrip- 
tures declare, simply because they declare it, and it is they 
that beget faith in us, and they are the only source from 
which we derive our faith. They are, at the same time, 
the only inspired book, and by this they are distinguished 
from all other writings. So that it is only from them 
that we can learn what is true in divine things; and they 
furnish the means, by which we can everywhere distin- 
guish between truth and error. The authority of Sacred 
Scripture is, accordingly, divided into (a) causative author- 
ity, by which the Scriptures create and confirm in the 
mind of man assent to the truths tobe believed. (0) Nor- 
mative or canonical authority, by which both authentic 
Scripture is distinguished from other writings and ver- 
sions, and that which is true from that which is false.? 

(a.) Causative authority. This rests upon the fact, that 
we acknowledge God as the author of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures,’ and, this we prove by the inspiration of the Sacred 
Scriptures.‘ The proofs of inspiration are, it is true, de- 
rived in the first instance, only from the Sacred Scriptures 
themselves, and already presuppose faith in the Sacred 
Scriptures themselves, on the part of those who admit 
them as evidence. But, for the Church and her members 
there is no need of proof for the inspiration of Seripture, 
for her very existence depends upon this faith, and this 
faith precedes all proofs,’ without this no article of faith 
would be based upon the Sacred Scriptures.* Therefore, 
the proof, that the Sacred Scriptures are inspired, or what 
amounts to the same thing, that they are of divine origin 
and consequently possess full authority in matters of faith, 
is required only for those who are yet without the Church, 
or who, if within her pale, are not confirmed in the faith. 
But it lies in the nature of the case, that no proof can ha 
given to those, which they cannot, in an unbelieving frame 
of mind, evade; for the only absolutely stringent proof 
lies in the fact, that the Holy Spirit bears witness in the 
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heart of each individual, and thus convinces him of the 
divinity of the Word of God, by the mighty influence 
which it exerts upon him ;’ but, that this may be the case, 
it is necessary, that the individual do not resist the draw- 
ings of the Holy Spirit, and, before this takes place, the 
testimony of the Holy Spirit can have no probative power 
for him.’ To this experience, therefore, the individual is 
referred, and through it alone will he attain to absolute 
certainty in regard to the divinity of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. All other so called proofs, are rather to be consid- 
ered as such evidences for the divinity of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, as can make this probable to the individual, and in- 
vite him to give himself up to the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, in order to acquire for himself the same experience 
which the Church has gained.’ Such evidences are of two 
kinds. The Sacred Scriptures, namely, themselves testify 
in regard to this divinity, by their internal excellence and 
dignity (xpsrnpca interna, internal proofs,) and the effects 
which the Sacred Scriptures have produced upon others, 
testify also to the same, (xpyczpia externa, external proofs."” 
These evidences the Church holds out to each individual 
and seeks by their means to induce him to yield his heart to 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, who will produce in him 
the full conviction of the divinity of the Sacred Scriptures." 
(b.) Normative or canonical authority. Holiazius : “The 
canonical authority of Scripture, is the supreme dignity of 
Scripture, by which, in virtue of its meaning, as well as 
of its divinely inspired style, it is the infallible and suffi- 
cient rule, by which all that is to be believed and done by 
man, in order to secure eternal salvation must be exam- 
ined, all controversies in regard to matters of faith decided, 
and all other writings adjudged.”” Accordingly, we must 
acknowledge the Sacred Scriptures, as the rule and guide 
of our life, by which alone, all controversies in regard to 
divine things must be settled,!? so that in no case, is the 
addition of any other authority required, by which they 
might be decided.* Butif the Sacred Scriptures are thus 
the only judge of controversies, the question arises: how 
is this decision to be obtained from them? It lies in the 
nature of the case, that not every one can accomplish this 
with equal success, for certain previous conditions are re- 
quired for this purpose, without which the Sacred Scrip- 
tures cannot be understood and expounded; and besides, 
necessary ecclesiastical order demands, that at least for the 
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public investigation and announcement (éfentliche Erhe- 
bung,) of the decisions contained in Sacred Scriptures, 
there should bearegular calling. Hence, it pre-eminently 
belongs to the Church publicly to make known, by means 
of her representatives (the clergy,) the decision discovered 
in the Sacred Scriptures, in reference to a contested point,’ 
whence, however, it does not yet follow, that every private 
individual within the pale of the Church does not possess 
the right of private judgment.* If, then in certain cases, 
the adjustment of a controversy be not attained, the fault 
lies not in the Sacred Scriptures, but in the fact, that the 
Sacred Scriptures were not properly interpreted, or the 
proper interpretation was not adopted.” But, in every 
case, when such a controversy is to be decided, resort 
must be had to the original test of the Sacred Scriptures ; 
for, although a good translation may enable us to secure 
the testimony of the Holy Spirit, it is never so accurate, 
that we dare employ it in doubtful cases, in which often 
everything depends upon the most accurate investigation 
of the single words of the original text.® 


1. The attributes are variously enumerated by the early divines. 
Caxoyvius and Quenstept add to those we have mentioned infallible 
truth, the power of interpreting itself, normative and judicial author- 
zty, which are again by others incorporated in those we have men- 
tioned.” 

Some theologians also add the following as secondary attributes : 
(1.) ‘‘Necesstty ; or, that it was necessary for the Word of God to 
be committed to writing, in order to preserve the purity of the heay- 
enly doctrine. (2) Integrity and perpetuity; or, that the Sacred Scrip- 
tures have been preserved entire, and will be thus perpetually pre- 
served. (3). Purity and uncorrupted state of its sources ; or, that the 
Hebrew text in the Old Testament, and the Greek in the New, has 
not suffered, in all copies, any corruption, either through malice or 
carelessness, but has been preserved by Divine Providence, free from - 
all corruption. (4.) Authentic dignity: or, that the Hebrew text 
alone of the Old Testament, and the Greek of the New, is to be re- 
garded as authentic, nor is any version to be counted worthy of such 
supreme authority. (5.) The liberty of all to read for themselves.’’ 

2. Barr: ‘‘The authority of Scripture, so far as it regards the 
assent that is to be yielded to its declarations, may be viewed in a 
two-fold light ; first, in a strict sense, in order to cause assent to the 
things that are to be believed, which right the Scriptures hold because, 
inasmuch as they are the sourse of knowledge and the formal object 
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of faith and revealed theology ; secondly, in order to distinguish by 
the inspired Scriptures themselves, both the true Scriptures and those 
other teachings which relate to matters of faith and practice ; and 
this right they hold, inasmuch as they are canonical, or the rule and 
guide whereby to distinguish truth from falsehood. For, although 
the authority of Scripture is one and the same, based upon the ver- 
acity of God and the dependence of the Scriptures upon God, through 
which it is appointed, both in a formal sense to produce faith, and in 
a normal sense to examine and decide between certain Scriptures and 
other teachings ; and as, further, the Scriptures are to be employed 
somewhat differently for the formal purpose of causing assent to the 
faith, and when used for the normal purpose of distinguishing truth 
from falsehood ; thus, also, we must by all means treat distinctly of 
both these methods in discussing the authority of Scripture. Honua- 
zius: In the former method, they (the Holy Scriptures,) are em- 
ployed in every language for producing faith in the mind of an unbe- 
lieving man, and of confirming it in the mind of a believer; in 
which respect this authority is called causative or promotive of faith: 
in the latter method they are employed only in the original text, to 
distinguish from the actually inspired Scripture the Hebrew and 
Greek versions, the symbolical books, and all writings that treat of 
matters of faith and practice. 

3. Barer: ‘The authority of Scripture, viewed in itself, and abso- 
lutely, or with reference to its contents, depends upon God, the sole 
Author of Scripture, and results from His veracity and great and in- 
nite power.’’ GerHarp: “Inasmuch, then, as the Sacred Scriptures 
have God for their author, by whose immediate inspiration the proph- 
ets, evangelists and apostles wrote, therefore, they also profess di- 
vine authority ; because they are inspired, (@eonvevoros) they are in 
like manner (dvromuoros, ro mectov ap aves Eyovoa) self-commenda- 
tory, securing faith by virtue of their own inherent excellence.”’ 

4, Baier: “So far as we are concerned, or that we may be con- 
vinced, that the Holy Scriptures are worthy to receive faith and obe- 
dience, not only these perfections of God must be known, but also 
the dependence of Scripture upon God, or its inspiration by Him, 
(Geonvevoros). Our conviction, however, rests upon the two theses, 
(1.) Whatsoever Scripture is recorded by divine inspiration, that is 
certainly and infallibly true. (2.) The Holy Scriptures were recorded 
by divine inspiration. 

5. Geruarp: ‘“Those who are embraced within the pale of the 
Church, do not inquire about the authority of Scripture, for this is 
their starting point. How can they be true disciples of Christ, if 
they pretend to call in question the doctrine of Christ? How can 
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they be true members of the Church if they are in doubt concerning 
the foundation of the Church? How can they wish to prove that to 
themselves which they always employ to prove other things? How 
can they doubt concerning that whose efficacy they have experien- 
ced in their own hearts? The Holy Spirit testifies in their hearts, 
that the Spirit is truth, i. e., that the doctrine derived from the Holy 
Spirit is absolute truth. 

6. Grruarp therefore very properly observes, that the doctrine of 
the authority of Scripture, is no article of faith, but rather of the foun- 
tain-head of the articles of faith. “The doctrine concerning the 
canon is, properly speaking, not an article of faith, since Moses, the 
prophets, evangelists and apostles did not fabricate in their writings 
a new article of faith superadded to the former, which they taught 
orally.’ 

7. Geruarp: ‘The first (testimony) is the internal witness of the 
Holy Spirit, which, as it bears witness to the spirit of those that be- 
lieve, that they are the sons of God, Rom, 8: 16, so, also, it efficaci- 
ously convinces us, that in the Scriptures the voice of our Heavenly 
Father is contained, and God is the only fit and authentic witness. 
To this testimony belong the living feelings of the pious in daily 
prayer, and the exercises of penitence and faith, the grace of con- 
soling and strengthening the mind against all kinds of adversities, 
temptations, persecutions, &c., &c., which the pious daily experi- 
ence in reading and meditating upon Scripture.’’ 

Quenstept: ‘“The grand reason by and through which we are led 
to believe with a divine and unshaken faith, that God’s Word is 
God’s Word, is the intrinsic power and efficacy of that Word itself, 
and the testimony and seal of the Holy Spirit, speaking in and 
through Scripture. Because the bestowment of faith, not only that 
by which we believe in the articles, but even, that by which we be- 
lieve in the Scriptures, that exhibit and propose the articles, this is 
a work that emanates from the Holy Spirit, or the Supreme Cause,’’ 

Houazius: ‘‘By the internal testimony of the Holy Spirit, is here 
understood the supernatural act of the Holy Spirit through the Word 
of God, attentively read or heard, (his own divine power being com- 
municated to the Holy Scriptures,) inciting, opening, illuminating 
the heart of man and inciting it to obedience unto the faith, so that 

‘man, thus illuminated by internal, spiritual influences, clearly per- 
ceives, that the word proposed to him did exactly proceed from God 
and thus yields to it unqualified assent.’’ The Scripture pooof for 
the testimony of the Holy Spirit, is deduced from 1 John 5:6; 1 
Thess. 1:5, 6; 2:13. To the common objection, that theology 
here reasons inacircle, the following answer is returned: ee 
“If T enquire, says the objector : how do you know that the see 
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tures are divine? The Lutherans answer: ‘Because the Holy Spirit: 
in each one testifies and confirms this by the Scripture.’ If I 
ask again: how do you prove that this Holy Spirit is divine? the 
same person will reply : ‘Because, the Scriptures testify, that He is 
divine, and His testimony infallible.’ To all of which, we reply : 
“We must distinguish between a sophistical circle and a demonstra- 
tive retrogression. In reasoning in a circle, one unknown thing is 
employed to prove another equally unknown; but in a demonstrative 
retrogression, we proceed from confused knowledge, to that which is 
distinct. For the divine dignity of Scripture is proved by the super- 
natural effect of the Holy Spirit, operating efficaciously through the 
Scriptures, illuminating, converting, regenerating, renewing. But, if 
you ask, whether that spirit be divine or malignant, then we reason 
from the effect, which is divine and salutary, that the Spirit, who 
bears witness within, concerning the origin of the Sacred Scriptures, 
is divine, most holy and excellent.’’ Qurnstepr further adds: ‘The 
Papists, therefore, wrongly accuse us of reasoning in a circle, when 
we prove the Sacred Scriptures from the testimony of the Holy Spirit, 
and the testimony of the Holy Spirit from the Sacred Scriptures. 
Else would it be also reasoning in a circle, when Moses and the pro- 
phets testify concerning Christ, and Christ concerning Moses and the 
prophets ; or, when John the Baptist testifies, that Christ is the 
Messiah, and again, Christ, that John the Baptist is a prophet.’’ 

8. Therefore Gernarp distinguishes among those who stand with- 
out the pale of the Church, two classes : ‘‘some are curable who come 
with minds tempered and desirous of learning, others are incurable 
who come with minds unyielding and obstinate, and who contumaci- 
ously resist the truth, Acts 13 : 46; 19:28. The incurable, just as 
those who are past recovery, are to be forsaken to their fate, Titus 3 : 
10. The same applies to those who are within the pale of the 
Church, if, in the midst of temptation, they begin to doubt the au- 
thority of Scripture.” 

9. QuEenstepT: ‘Those arguments both of an internal and external 
nature, by which we are led to the belief of the authority of Scrip- 
ture, make the inspiration of Scripture probable, and produce a cer- 
tainty not merely conjectural but moral, so, that to call it in ques- 
tion, were the work of a fool; but they do not make the divinity of 
Scripture infallible, and place beyond all doubt, nor do they convince 
the mind internally dueranrdctws xat dueraxunrasy t.e. they do not 
beget a divine, but merely a human faith, not an unshaken certainty, 
but a credibility, or a very probable opinion. 

10. Gernarp: J. “The internal criteria (xpvenpia) inherent in the 
Scriptures themselves, some of which are found in the causes, others 
in the effects, some in the subject matter, others in incidental cir- 
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cumstances ; such criteria are antiquity, the majesty of the subjects 
discussed, peculiarity of style, harmony of all its parts, dignity of 
its predictions concerning future events, the truth of their fulfilment, 
divinity of the miracles by which that doctrine is confirmed, the vio- 
lence of the diabolical opposition to it, the efficacy of Scripture it- 
self, in persuading and moving to action. I. The external testimonies 
(which can be drawn from all classes of men) among which is pre- 
eminent the testimony of the Church, to which we may add, that of 
the martyrs, who sealed the doctrine taught in Scripture, with their 
blood. Also, the punishment of blasphemers and persecutors, who 
contumaciously opposed this doctrine. 

The later divines present these proofs in substantially the same 
manner as Houuazius: ‘“The external criteria, (which are not taken 
from Scripture, but elsewhere derived,) are, (a) the antiquity of 
Scripture ; (b) the singular clearness of the sacred writers, their de- 
sire after knowledge and truth ; (c) the splendor of the miracles by 
which the heavenly doctrine is confirmed ; (d) the harmonious testi- 
mony of the Church, spread over the whole earth, to the divinity of 
the Sacred Scriptures ; (e) the constancy of the martyrs; (f) the 
testimony of other nations to the doctrine contained in the Sacred 
Scriptures ; (g) the successful and rapid propagation of the Chris- 
tian doctrine through the whole world, and its wonderful preservation 
during so many persecutions ; (2) the extremely severe punishments 
inflicted upon the despisers and persecutors of the Divine Word.”’ 
In reference to these, Hotuazius remarks: ‘‘We premise these ex- 
ternal criteria, in order to prepare the minds of the unbelieving, for 
reading and meditating upon Sacred Scripture with interest and de- 
sire * * it is necessary, that first of all, unbelievers be led by ex- 
ternal criteria to regard it as not improbable, that the Sacred Scrip- 
tures had their origin in God, and, therefore, begin to respect, read, 
and meditate upon them. 

The internal criteria, drawn from the intrinsic nature and attributes. 
of Scripture, Barer, are : (a) the majesty of God, testifying concern- 
ing himself in the Sacred Scriptures ; (b) the simplicity and serious- 
ness of the biblical style ; (c) the sublimity of the divine mysteries 
which the Scriptures reveal ; (d) the truth of all biblical assertions ; 
(e) the sanctity of the precepts contained in the Sacred Scriptures ; 
(f) the sufficiency of the Sacred Scriptures to salvation.’? In regard 
to these, Hotiazius further adds: “These internal criteria taken to- 
gether and conjointly constitute a stronger argument than if taken 
successively or singly.”’ 

11. Gernarp: ‘‘Although the testimony of the Holy Spirit is of 
the very highest importance, yet we are not to make a beginning with 
it in the conversion of such men, 1. ¢, they are not commanded to 
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wait until the Holy Spirit bears witness immediately in their hearts, 
concerning the authority of Scripture, but they are to be directed to the 
testimony of the Church, which, in this respect, performs the part of a 
preceptor to the unbelieving disciple. Justas, therefore, it is necessary 
for a pupil first to believe, until he afterwards becomes able to form an 
independent judgment concerning the things taught, so it is necessary 
for an unbeliever (paganus) to yield assent to the testimony of the 
Church, which is the first step towards ascertaining the authority of 
Scripture ; then the internal criteria of*antiquity, prophecies, &c., 
are tobeadded. Yet the testimony of the Church alone, is not suffici- 
ent to convince an unbeliever of the divine authority of the Scrip- 
tures, since he may, perhaps, still be in doubt whether this be really 
the true Church of God. Wherefore, it is the duty of the preceptor 
not only to propose precepts, but also to corréborate their truth ; 
thus, itis not sufficient for the Church to declare, that these are di- 
vine Scriptures, unless it accompany its declaration with reasons. 
Then, at length it may follow, that the Holy Spirit bears testimony 
in the heart of thé inquirer, and proves the truth of His words.’’ 

The testimony of the Church varies in weight, according as it is 
derived from the earlier, or from the later Church. Grruarp: ‘“‘The 
primitive Church, that heard the apostles themselves, excelled in being 
the original recipients of the sacred books, in being favored with the 
‘living instruction of the apostles, and with a rumber of miracles to 
prove the authority of the canon; the next age in which the auto- 
graphs of the apostles were still preserved, excelled the former in the 
more complete fulfillment of New Testament prophecies, and in the 
abundance of versions of both Testaments into various languages, 
and the testimony concerning the Sacred Scriptures, extracted from 
various writings of believers ; and it excelled the age succeeding it, 
by possessing the autographs of the evangelists and apostles, the 
voice of the ancient Church and a number of miracles. The latest 
age of the Church excels both the others, (although the autographs 
of the apostles are no more,) in the more perfect fulfilment of 
prophecy.”’ 

Occasion is here taken to protest against the Romish axiom, ‘all 
the authority of Scripture depends upon the Church,’’ and to guard 
against such an interpretation being put upon what has been above 
stated. Hornazius: ‘‘The authority of the Sacred Scriptures, neither 
.depends upon the Church for the divine, preeminent dignity in which 
its power lies; nor, in order that it may be known, does it need the 
testimony of the Church, as the grand and ultimate source of proof, 
for the divine authority of Scripture, nor, as the only and absolutely 
necessary argument.’’ Grruarp remarks: (1) “It is one thing for 
the Church to bear witness to the Scriptures and their authority 
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ministerially, and another to confer upon Scripture its authority dic- 
tatorially and judicially. From the ministry and testimony of the 
Church, we are led to acknowledge the authority of Scripture, but 
from this it by no means follows, that the authority of Scrip- 
ture, either in itself, or in respect to us, depends alone upon the au- 
thority of the Church ; because, when we now have learned, that 
the Scriptures are divine and contain the Word of God, we no longer 
believe the Scriptures on account of the Church, out on account of 
themselves ; becatise, viz.: they are the voice of God, which is 
oiréangeva, and hence, aroncoros, which we know must be believed 
on its own account and immediately. (2) It is one thing for us to 
become acquainted with the authority of the Scriptures by the testi- 
mony of the Church, and another, for the whole authority of the 
Scripture, so far as we are concerned, to depend solely upon the testi- 
mony of the Church. The former we concede, the latter we deny ; 
because, beside the testimony of the Church, we have two other. 
classes of evidence, for the authority of Scripture, and in the same 
class, that embraces the testimony of the Church, other external 
evidences derived from all kinds of men may be adduced ; yet, at the 
game time, we do not deny, that the testimony of the Church, is to 
be preferred to all others in this class. (3) It is one thing to speak of 
the testimony of the primitive Church, which received the autograph 
of the sacred books from the apostles, and handed down a credible ° 
testimony concerning them to posterity, and another, to speak of the 
authority of the present Church.”’ 

QuenstEpt notices, in addition, the objection of the Papists, “the 
Church is more ancient than the Scriptures, therefore, it has greater 
authority ;’’ to which he replies: ‘‘We must make a distinction be- 
tween the Word of God contained in the Scriptures, and the act of 
writing itself, or, between the substance of Scripture, which is the 
Word of God, and its accident, which is the writing of it. The 
Church is prior to the Scriptures, if you regard the mere act of writ- 
ing, but itis not prior to the Word of God itself, by means of which 
the Church itself was collected. Surely the Scriptures, or the Word 
of God, is the foundation of the Church, Eph. 2 : 20, but the founda- 
tion is older than the building.” 

12, Hotiazrus : ‘The Sacred Scriptures exercise their highest can- - 
onical authority, when a controversy arises concerning the truth of a 
doctrine, and the truth is to be confirmed, and falsehood to be con- 
futed: but the Scriptures exert their faith-producing authority, as 
often as the unbelieving are to be converted to the Christian faith, or 
the weak faith of believers is to be strengthened.”’ 

13. Guruarp: ‘The Sacred Scriptures are the rule of our faith 
and life, therefore, also, the judge of theological controversies. Add. 
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to this, that all the qualities of a rule, properly so called, belong to 
Scripture. For a rule should be certain, fixed, invariable, fundamen- 
tal, suited to meet every case, always self-consistent. But these 
qualities belong neither to tradition, nor the teachings of human rea- 
son, nor the writings of the fathers, nor to the Pope, nor to the de- 
crees of councils,, but to the Sacred Scriptures alone.’’ Formula of 
Concord, (Preface 1,): ‘‘We teach, that the only rule according to 
which all doctrines and all teachers are to be estimated and judged, 
is none other, than the prophetic and apostolic writings of the Old 
and New Testaments.’’ (Compare also the remarks of QuENsTEDT : 
‘“When we say, that the Sacred Scriptures are the only rule of faith 
and life, conformed to the will of God, we do not speak of every age 
of the Church, for there was a time, when the Church was instituted 
and governed without the written Word of God, the time, viz.: be- 
fore Moses ; but, we refer to that age in which the first written canon 
was prepared, and especially concerning New Testament times, in 
which all things necessary to faith and the worship of God have been 
written down, and with great care collected into the canon.’’) 

Houiazius: ‘‘As a rule of knowledge, it performs a two-fold func- 
tion, directive and corrective. For it directs the thoughts of the hu- 
man mind, so that they abide within the bounds of truth, and it cor- 
rects errors. Wherefore, the Sacred Scriptures are called the canon, 
or rule, partly on account of their directive character, because the 
true faith and pure morals are learned from them ; partly on account 
of their corrective character, since controversies in regard to the faith 
are decided by them, and whatever is right and proper is retained, 
and what is erroneous and improper is rejected.” 

Others, as Catovius and Quensteprt, express this by a separate at- 
tribute, viz.: the normative and judicial authority. Catovius: ‘The 
Sacred Scriptures are a rule, according to which all controversies in 
regard to faith or miracles in the Church should, and can be decided, 
(Ps. 19:5; 2 Cor. 5:33; Gal. 6:16; Phil. 3:16;) and as a rule 
they are not partial, but cbmplete and adequate, because, beside the 
Scriptures, no other infallible rule in matters of faith can be given. 
All others beside the Word of God are fallible, and thus we are re- 
ferred again to the Sacred Scriptures as the only rule, (Deut. 4 : 2; 
Ook Oshe Ao OR sect. LO wie Lor: 19582" Pep. 12 19':)" to 
which, also, Christ and the apostles always referred as a rule, (Matt, 
ware ge 229 sol; Mr. 9): 12; Jno, 5: 43% Actes 3 720; 13: 33; 
19 28-°26 + 23.) 

14. Hence, the two corallarise of Qumnstmpt: (1) “It is therefore 
not necessary that there should be in the Church, a supreme, regu. 
larly appointed and universal judge, who, seated upon a visible 
throne, is peremptorily to decide all strifes and controversies, that 
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arise among Christians concerning faith and religion, and orally and 
specifically to pronounce sentence in regard to them. We cannot 
acknowledge as such a judge, either the Roman Pontiff, or the fath- 
ers, or councils. (2) Nor is the decision concerning to the myster- 
iesand controversies of the faith to be granted to human reason, nor 
to an internal instinct or secret fact.”’ 

15. Cuemyirz: ‘‘The Church has the right and liberty of decid- 
ing.’ Gernarp: “If the Church is ‘the pillar and the ground of 
the truth,’ and we are ‘commanded to hear it,’ (1 Tim, 3:15; Matt. 
18 : 17,) then all decisions in matters of faith belong to her.” 

But the right which is hereby ascribed to the Church, is carefully 
distinguished from that which belongs to the Sacred Scriptures. This 
is usually done in the following manner ; (1) ‘‘The principal judge is 
the Holy Spirit, the instrumental judge, the Sacred Scriptures, the 
ministerial (inferior) judge. the clergy. In regard to the latter, 
howeyer, (‘whose duty it is to seck for the decision of the Supreme 
Judge as laid down in Scripture, and from this, to teach what is to 
be done, to interpret this, and decide in accordance with it,’) it is 
maintained, ‘that this judge should not pronounce sentence accord- 
ing to its own will, but according to the rule laid down by the Su- 
preme Judge,’ z. e., according to the Sacred Scriptures, which we call 
the decision of the Supreme Judge, and the rule of the inferior judge, 
and the directive judge.” 

And QuEnstept: ‘‘An inferior decision, (viz.; of a teacher of the 
Church,) is nothing less than the interpretation, declaration, or an- 
nunciation of a divine, decisive and definitive judgment, and its appli- 
cation to particular persons and things.’’? Whence it further follows: 
‘“We are to abide by the decision of an inferior judge, not absolutely, 
but if he pronounces according to the prescriptions of the divine law 
or the Scriptures,, and in so far as he shows, that he decides accord- 
ing to the Word of God. Deut.17: 10. Wherefore, we may appeal 
Srom this inferior judge to the Supreme, but not conversely, from the Suz 
preme to the inferior, The subordinate judge is, therefore, not abso- 
lute, but restricted and bound by the decisions of the Supreme Judge 
as recorded in Scripture.’’ According to this distinction, the Sacred 
Scriptures are called the judging Judge, or the Judge ad quem, (to 
whom there is an appeal,) and the Church, the judged Judge, or the 
Judge a quo, (from whom there is an appeal.) 

The Church is, theretore, it is true, a visible judge, but merely dis- 
cretive,, which, in the exercise of sound judgment, distinguishes 
truth from falsehood. She is, however, “not a judge, specially and 
strictly so called, viz.: authoritative and decisive, pronouncing sentence 
authoritatively, and, by virtue of the authority belonging to her 
compelling the disputants to acquiesce in the whole opinion she ee 
propose without further investigation, ’’—Ho.iazius. 
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16, Geruarp : ‘Whatever properly characterizes a spiritual person, 
the same may be regarded as belonging to all the sons and members 
of the Church. The reason of this is, that by spiritual person we un- 
derstand not merely the clergy, according th the nomenclature of the 
Papists, but all the children of the Church, who are controlled by 
the Spirit of God. Rom.8:10. That ‘he that is spiritual judgeth 
all things.’ 1 Cor. 2 : 18.’ 

Quenstept : ‘‘We assert, that every believer, according to the 
measure of the gift of God, can and ought to judge, not indeed, in 
all controversies, but concerning the doctrines necessary to salvation, 
and to mark the difference between brass and beans by his own dis- 
cretive judgment. Not that every one could follow his own notions, 
as the Papists accuse our Churches of doing, but that he should sub- 
mit himself to the judgment of the Holy Spirit, recorded in the 
Scriptures, and examine all things according to the tenor of this de- 
cision, but leave to the learned, the public decision of controversies. 1 
CorslOv ore Liesl hess 5). 19.2 

In Bere dance “abe this, a distinction is made betyyeen the public 
and the private ministerial (inferior) judge. he public judge is the 
clergy, the private, each member of the Church, or private person. 

17. Guruarp : “We must distinguish between power and its exer- 
cise. The Sacred Scriptures are indeed sufficient and adapted, by 
virtue of their authority, and the perfection and perspicuity of their 
character, to decide controversies ; but, through the fault of human 
weakness and wickedness, it happens that this effect does not always, 
nor with all persons, follow their application ; just as the Gospel is 
the power of God unto salvation, to all such as believe, Rom. 1 : 16, 
yet, at the same time, not all are actually converted and saved by the 
the preaching of the Gospel.’’ Baimr: “Doubtless, all controver- 
sies that relate to matters of faith and practice, necessary to be deci- 
ded and known, can, in this way, be adjudged and decided ; only, 
when an occasion of controversy occurs, let those who are to engage 
in it, bring to the task minds that are pious, truth-loving and learned. 
For thus, prejudice and partiality and evil feelings being laid aside, 
and the arguments of both sides being duly weighed, according to 
the rule of Scripture, it easily becomes apparent, which is the true 
and which is the false opinion; on account of the perspicuity of 
Scripture, which acts in this case by virtue of its office. But, as to 
other questions, either side of which, may be held without injury to 
the faith, their decision ought not to be demanded, or expected to be 
so clear. 

Here belongs, also, the remark, (Horiaztus) : ‘The Holy Spirit, 
speaking in the Holy Scriptures, does not, indeed, compel by an ex- 
ternal force, but yet effectually moves by an internal persuasion, and 
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this suffices to illuminate, convert and instruct those, who do not 
pertinaciously resist the Holy Spirit. 

Hotiaztus : ‘The causative authority of the faith differs from the 
canonical authority of Scripture, (a) because the Scriptures beget 
divine faith, through the inspired sense, which sense of Scripture 
remains one and the same, whether expressed in the original idiom 
of Scripture, or in a version conformed to the original text. So that 
the illuminating power, connected with the sense of Scripture, effec- 
tually manifests itself in the production of faith, not only by means 
of Scripture in the original tongues, but also through versions, pro- 
vided the versions be perspicuous and conformed to the authentic 
text. Such is Luther’s version of the Bible, which is used by believ- 
ers in our Churches, which, when read, or heard, is as efficacious in 
causing assent to this faith, as if they would read the Hebrew text of 
the Old Testament and the Greek of the New, or hear it read and 
expounded by a teacher, although the words of that version were not 
immediately inspired by God. But, that the Scriptures may have 
canonical authority, it is necessary, that not only the sense, but also 
the words have been derived immediately from God. For to canoni- 
cal and normal authority in matters of doctrine and practice, an 
absolute certainty and infallibility in the words themselves is neces- 
sary, which does not exist except in the original text of Scripture, for 
this descended to us by immediate divine inspiration. Versions are 
the work of men, who, in translating the Scriptures may have erred. 


ARTICLE II. 
REMINISCENCES OF DECEASED LUTHERAN MINISTERS. 
LXXX. 
CHARLES FREDERIC EDWARD STOHLMAN, D. D. 


The subject of our present sketch was a native German 
born in Klein, Bremen, in the kingdom of Hanover, Feb 
ruary 21st, 1810. His father was a man of more shan or- 
dinary ability, well educated, and was engaged in the 
work of teaching the young. Although somewhat infec- 
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ted with the prevalent rationalistic spirit of his day, he 
was deeply interested in the religious education of his 
children, and to their advancement in Christian principle, 
he faithfully gave much attention. 

Charles was a sprightly youth, and early showed an 
unusual fondness and aptitude for study. He was very 
successful in the acquisition of knowledge. For a season 
he pursued his studies under the direction of his father. 
Then he was transferred to the renowned Gymnasium at 
Biickeburg, where he was fully prepared for admission to 
the University of Halle. He entered upon his duties in 
this celebrated school with great zest, with all his wonted 
enthusiasm and zeal. Dr. Tholuck was, at the time, a 
member of the Faculty. His deep piety, evangelical spirit, 
and earnest Christian character, made an impression upon 
the youthful student. ‘To the influence of this remarkable 
man in after life he traced many of his theological views, 
his strong convictions and religious principles. On the 
completion of his studies in the University, with his 
father’s family he came to this country in the autumn of 
1834, and soon after settled in Erie, Pennsylvania. Here 
he took charge of a small congregation, worshiping at the 
time in an old dilapidated school house. With great 
earnestness he devoted himself to the pastoral work; the 
congregation rapidly increased, and very soon a conven- 
ient church edifice was erected. His labors were accom- 
panied with the divine blussing, and he enjoyed, in a high 
degree, the public esteem and favor. 

In 1838 Dr. Stohlman received and accepted a call to 
the city of New York, as Pastor of St. Matthew’s German 
Lutheran Church. Here he faithfully and successfully 
labored till his death. It was an interesting field for his 
efforts. With an earnest, positive character, an enthusi- 
astic devotion to the interests of his German brethren, and 
a warm admiration for his vernacular language, he was un- 
wearied in his labors to promote the welfare of his 
countrymen. In his earlier ministry he, perhaps, awak- 
ened the impression that his prepossessions were too 
strongly in favor of German interests. His course, 
sometimes, led to the belief, that he supposed the German 
language would be perpetuated in this land, and to this 
object the efforts of the Church should be mainly directed. 
But his views were very much modified, during the latter 
part of his life. Without any diminuation of his attache 
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ment to the German, be acquiesed in the conclusion that 
every day wasforced upon his attention, that the Lutheran 
Church of this country in its future must be an English 
Church. 

Dr. Stohlman was a faithful and successful minister of 
the Gospel. His heart was in the work. He made his 
labors a delight, and was never more happy than when . 
most busy with the duties of his calling. He enlisted a 
host of ardent friends. They clung to him, untii the last, 
with the warmest and most tender affection. His influ- 
ence over his congregation was extraordinary. “Such 
indeed,” says Dr. Wedekind, “was the confidence re- 
posed in him, that whatever received his endorsement was 
sure to be favorably regarded by his people, and what- 
ever failed to interest him, received little confidence from 
them. Emphatically was he the shepherd of his flock. 
They knew his voice, and followed him. He was the 
father as well as the minister of his people, a companion 
to the aged, a judicious counsellor to the young, a true 
friend to all.” In social intercourse he was gentle and re- 
fined in his manners, instructive in conversation, abound- 
ing in anecdote, and often overflowing with harmless mirth 
and sportive wit. He was a most genial companion, and 
took a deep interest in the younger members of the min- 
istry. He had, indeed, a kind word for every one with 
whom he was brought in contact. His was a ready hand 
to minister to the hearts of the poor, and the sympathies of 
his heart ever gave a prompt response to the cry of afflic- 
tion. He was affable, exemplary in his deportment, con- 
sistent and considerate, humble and unostentatious, illus- 
trating in his life the power of divine truth. 

Dr. Stohlman was regarded by his brethren asa fine 


scholar. ‘‘A man,” says Dr. Schmidt, “of varied, exten- 
sive and profound learning, thoroughly read in the- 
ology.” He occupied a high position as a philologist 


and a philosopher. ‘He was, “writes Dr. Wedekind, 
‘perfectly at home in the various systems of German phi- 
losophy, and possessed the rare ability of clearly dis- 
tinguishing between the true and the false, the spurious 
and the real.” Capital University, Columbus, Ohio, con- 
ferred upon him the Doctorate in Divinity, in 1858. He 
was deeply interested in the subject of education, and a 
favorite idea with him for many years, was the establish- 
ment of a German College in this country, in which Ger- 
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man youth might receive the highest literary culture in 
their native tongue. 

He was a good preacher, earnest and impressive, always 
presenting the gospel with fervency and power, and in his 
style resembling the celebrated Dr. Driisike, of Bremen. 
“He was truly eloquent,” says Dr. Schmidt, “fertile in 
profound and striking thoughts, wonderfully skilful in de- 
veloping, educing and exhibiting the deep meanings of the 
sacred text, earnest and forcible in his appeals to the con- 
science and heart, and severe, but dignified, in the rebukes 
which he administered to prevalent vice and wickedness, 
more especially to the flippant and insolent infidelity which 
infests ovr great cities.” “There was,” says Dr. Wede- 
kind, “a freshness and vigor in his thoughts, that rendered 
him always attractive. He uttered poetry in his prose, 
and aphorisms in his ordinary conversation. His thoughts, 
like his character, were all transparent. Had his physi- 
cal strength and his voice been equal to his mental power, 
he would have been one of the first German orators in the 
land.” In preaching he adhered strictly to the prescribed 
pericopes, a practice from which he departed only for some 
special cause, on some particular occasion. 

Dr. Stohlman wielded the pen of a ready and forcible 
writer, and in his able and vigorous contributions to the 
Lutherische Herold, in defence of the Christian religion and 
its faithful confessors, provoked no less than in his public 
discourses the hostility of freethinkers and infidels who 
hated him most cordially. He was not unfrequently in dan- 
ger of personal violence from such characters, and was once 
actually assaulted on the street. In his doctrinal views he 
was evangelical. He held with unflinching tenacity to the 
great doctrines of the Christian system. Christ was the 
centre of all his theology. The Augsburg Confession and 
the other Symbolical Books he unhesitatingly and cordially 
adopted, and yet he was liberally disposed towards those 
who, in their honest convictions, differed from him in his 
theological opinions, provided they held the truth in es- 
sentials. ‘He was,’ says Dr. Schmidt, “a firm defender 
of the doctrinal system of our Church. Yet, while he was 
a decided Lutheran, he had none of that narrow-minded- 
ness which unchurches all who do not agree with us, and 
while he stoutly maintained the authority of our Symboli- 
cal, Books, as the embodiment of the faith of the Church, 
he was utterly opposed to the spirit and policy which 
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would use our Book of Concord, as a club with which to 
knock others on the head. While it was to him a firm 
foundation to stand upon, and he would have it a bond of 
union for all good Lutheran Christians, he often spoke 
with great severity of the intolerance of those who would 
not own as Lutherans any who could not accept all theor 
interpretations of our Confession, and all the practical uses, 
which they chose to make of them, and all the disciplinary 
measures for which they claimed to derive authority from 
them. In taking and maintaining this position he was 
always perfectly consistent with himself. There was 
nothing unsettled, or fluctuating, in his views, or nothing 
loose in his convictions. He was firm and immovable, 
whenever he had arrived at clear and settled convictions 
as regards doctrine, practice or discipline.” At the meet- 
ings of his Conference, or Synod, his power was always 
felt. He was a tower of strength. His advice was valued, 
his counsels sought. In the discussion of exciting ques- 
tions he was courteous, candid and just, never disposed to 
take advantage of his opponent, always ready to forgive an 
injury, the attainment of truth rather than victory seemed 
to be his object. He was a model of patience and forbear- 
ance, never exhibiting unkindness of feeling, never em- 
ploying denunciatory language in reference to those who 
differed from him, and cheerfully conceding to others what 
he claimed for himself. His course was such as to inspire 
confidence and respect. At all times he earnestly labored 
to promote the peace of the Church. 

Although Dr. Stohlman’s health had been gradually de- 
clining, his death, when it occurred, was very unexpected. 
He died May 3d,-1868. It was on the Lord’s Day. Only 
the Wednesday preceding, he was considered severely ill. 
A fortnight before his departure he preached his last ser- 
mon, and administered the Lord’s Supper, in the old 
church edifice, which, for thirty years, had been the 
scene of his labors. At the conclusion of the services he 
occupied a position near the door, and took the members 
by the hand, bidding each one an affectionate adieu, and 
adding, “It is the last time we have communed together,” 
meaning, of course, in the old church. Neither pastor 
nor people, however, anticipated that the pleasant and 
solemn relation which had so long existed, would so 
speedily terminate. But the very day, on which the re- 
cently purchased church was to be occupied by his con- 
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gregation, and the cherished wishes of his heart were to be 
realized, when the vast crowds were filling the large and 
beautiful building, he was in conflict with his last enemy, 
passing away from his earthly toils to his heavenly re- 
ward—the day of anticipated pleasure and delight became 
the occasion of the deepest gloom and sorrow. His mind 
was clear, and his confidence in Christ unshaken. He re- 
tained his consciousness till the last, and expressed his 
faith in the simple words, “Christ’s blood and righteous- 
ness my beauty are, my glorious dress.” Only four hours 
before his death he wrote several pages of manuscript con- 
taining advice to his family, to the congregation and the 

_ Conference, and urging all to be faithful to the Saviour; 
the substance of it was “Little children, love one another;” 
Love Jesus Christ above and beyond all things else.” Dr. 
Krotel writes: “It was a sad day for the churches in New 
York, but still all rejoiced that a long, laborious and faith- 
ful life was closed so beautifully, and that the dying hours, 
as well as the life and teachings of the preacher had mag- 
nified Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day and for- 
ever.” The funeral was attended by an immense con- 
course of persons. Thirty ministers of the Gospel, by 
their presence and their tears, manifested their profound 
grief in the loss they had sustained by the death of this 
good man. “It was,” says Dr. Wedekind, ‘‘an impressive 
scene to see men and women, the aged and the young, the 
rich and the poor, bursting into loud sobs, as they passed 
the form, now cold and stiff in death, which they had 
known and loved so long and so well.’’ The services on 
the occasion of the funeral were most solemn and impres- 
sive. They were conducted by Drs. Schmidt and Mann, 
and Rev. Messrs. Drees and Riigner. Dr. Mann delivered 
an eloquent discourse, full of sympathy and truth, from 
the words: ‘Whither I go ye know, and the way ye 
know.” 

Dr. Stohlman was married to Miss O. J. Brown, who, 
after a happy union of thirty-two years, now with her 
four daughters, one of them the widow of Rev. J. A. Bun- 
geroth, survives to lament the sad bereavement. 


LXXXI. 
ABRAHAM RECK. 
Abraham Reck was born January 2d, 1790. Almost 
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an octogenarian, he closed his serene and beautiful life, May 
18th, 1869, an illustration of the truth of God’s promise to 
the righteous: “With long life will I satisfy him, and 
show him my salvation. He shall flourish like the palm 
tree; he shall grow like the cedar in Lebanon. He shall 
still bring forth fruit in old age.” From the time he sur- 
rendered his heart to the Lord, hecould truly say: “My 
settled purpose is to devote my life to the service of God.” 
His ministry he commenced in 1812, three years in ad- 
vance of Dr. B. Kurtz,* and seven years earlier than Dr. 
C. P. Krauth,t with both of whom he was most closely 
united in bonds of fraternal sympathy. “There never 
lived,” says Dr. Morris, ‘more earnest, sincere and suc- 
cessful laborers, and their praise is in all the churches.” 
All three were commissioned by the Synod of Pennsyl- 
vania to preach the Gospel; all three were long associated 
together in the Synod of Maryland and Virginia, ata time 
too, when measures, the most important in their influence 
upon the Church, were adopted; and although their paths 
subsequently diverged and they labored in different Synods, 
their interest in Zion never faltered, their trust in God 
never wavered, and they died as they had lived, in the 
faith of the Lord Jesus Christ, and in the confident and 
peaceful hope of everlasting perfection and bliss through 
his merits. They now, all three, rest from their labors, 
and their works do follow them. When the venerable 
patriarch upon whose grave we would place a chaplet, 
though withered and tear-bedewed, then a young man not 
yet twenty-two years of age, entered upon his official work, 
there were not one hundred ministers connected with the 
Lutheran Church in this country ; in the year of his death, 
there were more than nineteen hundred, the congregations 
had increased to four thousand, and the communicants to 
two hundred and fifty thousand. In the retrospect how 
his heart must have been filled with amazement and 
delight, and how gratefully must he have realized that “a 


little one” had “become a thousand and a small one a 
strong nation!” 


*See sketch of Dr. Kurtz in the Evangelical rter] i 
Vol. XVIII, p. 25. angelical Quarterly Review, 
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Abraham Reck was the son of Abraham and Margaret 
Reck, and was born at Littlestown, ‘Adams County,’ Penn- 
sylvania, at that time included in York County. His an- 
cestors were Germans, who immigrated to this country as 
early as 1727, from the Palatinate on the Rhine. His 
parents were respectable and pious people, Christians of 
the Arndt and Francke school, and as soon as they had 
secured a shelter for themselves, they, with others, united 
in the erection of a place of worship. From the atmos- 
phere of piety which pervaded the home of his youth, 
Abraham inhaled the spirit, which animated his‘life to the 
hour of his death. LHarly instructed by Christian parents, 
he had in his childhood deep religious impressions, which 
were strengthened by the faithful preaching ‘whichjfhe 
heard, and by the careful reading of God’s word, but 
chiefly by the catechetical instructions of Rev. John Grubb, 
Pastor of the Lutheran Church at Taneytown, Maryland, 
“fa truly converted man,” as he says. When he was six 
years old he was sent to school, and so rapid was his pro- 
gress, that in eight months he had learned fluently to read 
the Bible. At the age of fifteen, he renewed the baptis- 
mal vows, assumed for him in infancy by his parents, and 
was received into the Church by the rite of Confirmation, 
but he thinks at this time he had not experienced a change 
of heart. Nearly two years afterwards, a severe accident 
from a scythe confined him to his bed for four months, 
which proved, in his judgment, the greatest blessing of 
his life. He spent the time in reading the Scriptures and 
other good books, and in prayer. God was with him in 
his seclusion. He enjoyed the influences of the Holy 
Spirit, and was, in a remarkable degree, favored with the 
divine blessing. On his restoration, he went into a store, 
with the design of preparing himself for mercantile busi- 
ness. But his Pastor, from all that he had learned con- 
cerning him, supposing that he would be a proper subject 
for the Christian ministry, inquired of him one day, 
“Whether he did not wish to become a minister of the 
Gospel?” The very idea at first startled him—that he, so 
imperfect, should seek an office so high and holy—and his 
answer was, “Sooner any other than myself!” The faith- 
fuland judicious Pastor replied: “Ilike your humility; but 
go, and ask your God, and if he wants you, he will open a 
door for you.” He obeyed the directions, and the way 
was soon prepared, every obstacle was removed and the 
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path of duty made clear. Stricken down with an attack 
of pleurisy, lying at the very gates of death, he learned 
more fully to know Christ and to have compassion for 
souls. His affliction was sanctified tohim. He rose from 
his sick chamber a more devoted Christian. He aban- 
doned his projects for the future, and at once commenced 
his studies with a view to the ministry, under the direc- 
tion of that pious and learned divine, Rev. F. V. Melsh- 
eimers, for many years Pastor of the Lutheran Church at 
Hanover, who frequently instructed young men in their 
preparation for the sacred office. He was licensed to 
preach the Gospel by the Synod of Pennsylvania, at its 
session in Carlisle, Trinity Sunday, 1812, and recommended 
to visit the Valley of Virginia, especially Winchester, re- 
cently made vacant by the death of Rev. Christian Streit,* 
who had been settled there as Pastor for twenty-six years. 

Having received and accepted a call, as Pastor of the 
Winchester charge, he entered upon his duties, January, 
1818. His labors were not confined tothe town, but exten- 
ded to four different counties, and included nine congrega- 
tions. He occupied this position for fifteen years. The pe- 
riod was an eventful one in his own life, and formed an 
epoch in the Lutheran Church in that section of the 
country. His labors were greatly blessed. Large num- 
bers were added to his congregations. Revivals com- 
menced in his catechetical classes, and an awakening of 
religious interest spread through all his congregations. 
He proclaimed in all its divine fulness and freeness, the 
way of salvation, and multitudes were brought to a saving 
acquaintance with Christ. His revival measures, how- 
ever, encountered bitter opposition, and he was persecuted 
by the enemies of the truth. He was even threatened 
with personal violence, and in a neighboring village an 
attempt was actually made to murder him, but he was 
fearless in the discharge of duty, and the feeling against 
him softened, and the opposition gradually subsided. 
During all this time, says Dr. Morris, ‘No one ever dared 
to breathe the slightest suspicion against his eminently 
upright conduct and unsullied character.” On one occa- 
sion there was a party in the charge, very much opposed 
to him, and desirous of his removal. They hired a law- 


*See sketch of Rev. Christian Streit in the Evangelical Review, 
Vol. IX, p. 378. 
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year to go to the Synod and accuse him of irregularities. 
When on the floor of Synod the lawyer rose to speak, 
Mr. Reck objected to the proceedings as unconstitutional, 
alleging that the lawyer was not even a member of the 
Church, and the arraigned had not been notified of the 
charges—but he was permitted to proceed and to read to 
the Synod many pages of manuscript, the substance of 
which was that the accused had departed from the old 
landmarks, the good old way, and had become a Methodist 
fanatic. ‘The sainted Dr. Lochman, of Harrisburg,” says 
Mr. Reck, “volunteered to defend my cause, and did 
it most manfully, justifying me wholly. Then Dr. B. 
Kurtz, the young Pastor of Hagerstown, rose and clinched 
the nail, that had been driven—and the work of the Lord 
still prospered.” Some who were arrayed against him, 
subsequently became his most devoted friends. Whilst 
Pastor of this charge, his labors were very arduous and 
exhausting. Animated with an earnest missionary spirit, he 
made great sacrifices for the cause of Christ, and the self- 
denial which he practiced in the performance of his official 
duties, the long rides and frequent exposures to heat and 
cold, his intense sufferings, all this time, from pain in the 
chest and throat, seem scarcely credible. He did a vast 
amount of itinerant work in the earlier part of his minis- 
try. In referring to these labors in a communication be- 
fore us, he says: “I had a congregation in Hampshire 
county, thirty miles distant from my home, and had to 
cross a mountain, eleven miles. The roads were desperate, 
a part of the way was crossed with sharp-pointed stones 
fast in the beds of the rock, so that the poor horse could 
hardly venture to place his feet down. I was obliged to 
leave home at three or four o’clock in the short winter 
days, to reach the place in time. I then preached Ger- 
man and English, and afterwards catechised a class. I 
reached the first habitation on my return, at ten o'clock, 
sometimes literally frozen stiff, so that they were compelled 
to lift me from my horse, unbutton my coat and thaw me 
before a good fire.” During his connection with the Win- 
chester charge he was sometimes appointed by Synod to vis- 
it destitute portions of the Church, and he exposed himself 
to perils of various kinds, to gather our scattered members 
into congregations, to preach the gospel and administer the 
sacraments. On one of these missionary tours, his report 
states that he had travelled on horseback one thousand 
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and six miles, and preached eighty-five sermons, in court- 
houses and in private houses, wherever he could secure an 
audience, and there was a prospect of doing good. The 
Synod, in connection with his report, speaks of him as a 
“zealous, laborious and deeply pious minister.” He 
usually made quite an impression, when he preached. The 
people heard him gladly; they were deeply affected, and 
sometimes from a single sermon there were the most mar- 
velous results. In one neighborhood, where, as a vistor, 
he filled the pulpit, there was a thorough reformation in 
the place, and the commencement of a new spiritual life 
among the people. ‘Young Reck,” said one who felt no 
interest in the subject of religion, “has turned the whole 
neighborhood into fools, for they wont dance and frolic 
any more, but all go to prayer-meetings.” Notwithstand- 
ding his success in the ministry, the subject of our nara- 
tive was often discouraged. He passed through some 
severe trials, and, sometimes, when suffering from bodily 
affiiction, was strongly tempted to resign his office and 
turn his attention to secular pursuits. The sense of 
his personal unworthiness was often overpowering. On 
one of these occasions, when much depressed in spirit, he 
consulted his old Pastor, Mr. Grubb, on the subject, who, 
in his quaint, yet still tender, manner said: “All this is 
from the devil; he sees that God intends you for some 
good work, and, therefore, he tries to get you out of the 
way.” Mr. Reck’s name is still mentioned with venera- 
tion in the field which first engaged his attention. “In 
our first ministry in Winchester, Virginia,” says Dr. Stork 
‘we heard so much of this good man from the people to 
whom he had ministered—the testimony of many whom 
he had led to Jesus, and of many whom he had comforted 
in affliction—that he was enshrined in our affectionate re- 
membrance.” Rev. T. W. Dosh writes: “He was es- 
teemed, a man of devoted piety, zealous in every good 
work, and his memory is still cherished with gratitude.” 
In 1828, after several successive annual calls, he took 
charge of congregations in Middletown, Maryland, and the 
vicinity. ‘Here he exhibited the same unwearied zeal 
and conscientious devotion to his pastoral duties. He 
found the spiritual condition of things very discouraging 
but in his first class of catechumens, upwards of sixty aa 
perienced a change in their religious life. “The work of 
the Lord,” he says, “spread through my entire charge of 
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nine congregations, and multitudes of the young, as well ag 
the old, dead formalists, professed conversion, and thus 
were my church members multiplied, and greatly edified.” 
During a ministry of nine years in this region, more than 
fifteen hundred persons expressed a hope in Christ. His 
labors were regarded as eininently successful. His influ: 
ence was felt by all classes; even upon children the most 
wonderful impressions were made. “He was,” says Dr. 
Bittle, who at this period, knew him intimately, “a live 
man in the ministry, in the pulpit and out of it. He 
preached, and when he delivered his sermons they made 
impressions, he catechised, established Sabbath Schools, 
Temperance Societies, visited families and individuals, 
and talked to them directly and kindly in regard to their 
personal salvation. What a man of God he was! He 
prayed much, and was always ready, in season and out of 
season, to give an account of the hope that was in him in 
meekness and fear.” 

In the spring of 1886, in opposition to the wishes of his 
congregations, he was induced to remove to Indianapolis, 
and to look after our Lutheran interests in the West. 
Here’ he purchased property, and at once commenced his 
missionary work in great earnestness, but various misfor- 
tunes befell him, his health failed, he was deceived by false 
friends, his family suffered from sickness, his funds were 
exhausted, yet he felt that he was not forsaken by God, or 
sympathizing friends. He toiled on, preaching and cate- 
chising, and gathering into congregations our scattered 
members. He established nine Lutheran Churches, some 
of them twenty and thirty miles from the capital. Not- 
withstanding the difficulties with which he had to contend, 
he remained here six years. But the severity of the cli- 
mate at last rendered a change necessary. 

The next field of labor, which he occupied, was Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, whither he removed in 1841. He here organ- 
ized an English Lutheran Church, but in his efforts he 
met with unparalleled difficulties. At first, he tells us, “the 
preached in a little open rickety place, over an engine 
shanty, the stairs outside and dangerous.” Subsequently 
the feeble band ‘rented the old college.” Although he 
was obliged to submit to great privations—his family 
being often destitute of the necessary comforts of life—his 
labors were very much blessed. An intelligent Roman 
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Catholic was brought under the influence of divine truth, 
and in the presence of the congregation openly renounced 
Romanism. She was re-confirmed, and, at the same time, 
presented her only child for baptism in the Church. Mr. 
Reck enjoyed the confidence of other Christian denomina- 
tions. Dr. Beecher and Prof. Stowe were his warm . 
friends. His tireless energy and blameless life impressed 
all who ‘witnessed his efforts. He labored here for four 
ears. ; 

In 1845 he pitched his tent in Germantown, Ohio, where 
many of his old Maryland parishoners lived. Here he or- 
ganized two new churches, and although he remained only 
three years, his labors were successful. Whilst engaged 
in this place, he had a controversy with a layman, calling 
himself a Lutheran, who was a Universalist. Mr. Reck 
triumphantly proved from the Augsburg Confession, that 
no man maintaining that doctrine had a right to the name 
Lutheran, and effectuaily silenced his opponent. 

We meet with the subject of our sketch next at Tarle- 
ton, Ohio, where his labors were attended with the divine 
blessing. The Spirit’s quickening and renewing influen- 
ces were richly enjoyed. But he encountered opposition 
from those, too, who were pledged to sustain him. He 
suffered, also, in health from ulcerated sore throat of an 
ageravated type. He supposed, in direct answer to 
prayer, he was relieved from this severe and dangerous 
affection. 

In 1852, his health being somewhat precarious, he re- 
moved to Lancaster, Ohio, but he preached, whenever his 
physical ability was adequate to the effort. He received 
frequent calls to vacant charges, but they were either too 
large for his impaired health, or too small for the support 
of his family. He led a life of quiet retirement, seeking to 
do good as opportunity occurred and he was able, pa- 
tiently waiting for the coming of his Lord. The last com- 
munication we had from him, was written, November 22d, 
1867, in which he says: “I am now seventy-seven years 
old, and look for my release from this body of sin and pain, 
to be taken to our Heavenly Father’s house above, by in- 
finite riches of Divine grace. There I hope to meet the 
blood-washed hosts, that Christ gathered through all past 
ages, and I will look for you, dear brother in Christ.” 

The closing scenes of his life, so wholly consecrated to God, 
were tranquil and happy. “It was a privilege,” it is said 
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“to hear the heavenly counsels which fell from his lips.” 
He was rational until the last, his memory retentive, his 
eye bright, his hand steady, and his faith growing. He 
gave the most minute directions in regard to his funeral, 
expressing a desire, that his lifeless body should be clad in 
pure white, and not in black; and selecting as a text for 
the occasion the words of the Psalmist: “The days of our 
years are three score years and ten; and if by reason of 
strength they be four-score years, yet is there strength, 
labor and sorrow; for it is soon cut off, and we fly away.” 
Five minutes before he ceased to breathe, he bade adieu to 
his family, and then was added to the number of the re- 
deemed, one who was wise in winning souls to Christ, and 
whose reward was sure. He rested from his long and 
faithful labors. His remains-:were borne to the grave by 
the ministers of the place, at their own request, and de- 
posited in the “Luther Cemetery,” at Lancaster, Ohio, 
May 20th, 1869. The sermon was preached by Rev. J. 
O. Hough, whilst Rev. Messrs. Mechling and Speilman, 
of the Lutheran Church, and the Rev. Messrs. Scott, Snod- 
grass, and Spahr representing the Hpiscopal, Presbyterian 
and Methodist Churches, participated in the services. 

Mr. Reck was one of the chosen instruments of divine 
power for doing a great work for the Church to which his 
services were given. Dr. Morris says: “He was a model 
man.” “I never knew,” he adds, ‘one who seemed to be 
more deeply imbued with the spirit of Christ. He never 
had an enemy who wasatrue Christian. His bitterest 
opponents were compelled to acknowledge the unsullied 
purity of his life, and the most established believer could 
learn profitable lessons from his conversation, or his ex- 
ample. He was fearless in the defence of the truth, and 
uncompromising in his opposition to wrong of every kind. 
He despised chicanery and meanness. Strongly attached 
to his own Church, an enthusiastic admirer of Luther, yet 
he had a most catholic spirit, and loved every body who 
loved Christ.” His piety was scriptural, intelligent, stead- 
fast and reliable, not superficial, sickly and fluctuating. 
His zeal was such as no discouragement could repress, 
and no failure abate. His highest element of success was 
his Christian consistency, the purity and sanctity of a 
heavenly life. Dr. Morris refers to his “intense and pro- 
tracted attacks of disease during every period of his life, 
and most wonderful restorations; fearful accidents and re- 
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markable deliverances; domestic afflictions and yet ua- 
complaining submission; diabolical opposition, and yet 
most signal triumphs over his enemies; seasons of the 
saddest depression, and yet cheerful confidence in God; 
pinching poverty, and yet trust in Him who sent the ra- 
vens to feed the famishing prophet; alienation of former 
friends, and yet joyful attachment to Him, who sticketh 
closer than a brother, never despairing, ever hoping, be- 
cause always praying.” He may have had his imperfec- 
tions and short-comings, but he never defended them. 

' He was the ideal of a good Pastor, holy, harmless, sepa- 
ate from sinners, as nearly assimilated to his divine Master 
as poor, fallen human nature often reaches, blending active 
usefulness with unfeigned humility and Christian gentle- 
ness. His large sympathies were freely bestowed in every 
effort to spread the Gospel. He was most efficient in his 
work. He livedand labored forthe promotion of pure re- 
vivals of religion, but he did not favor fanaticism or ex- 
travagant measures. His personal interviews with re- 
ligious inquirers were judicious and impressive. He 
thoroughly instructed his members in the faith of the 
Church. ‘My ministerial experience,” he says, “led me 
to appreciate the great wisdom of Dr. Martin Luther in 
giving us his Smaller Catechism as cone of the most success- 
ful methods, in judicious and pious hands, of indocetrina- 
ting and properly preparing candidates for membership in 
our good old Evangelical Lutheran Reformation Church. 
‘Thereby God gave me the first Bible Revivals in the last 
century. I recommend the proper use of the Catechism to 
all the younger brethren in our Church, and recommend 
them not to lay it aside, as some have done.” The fruits of 
these revivals were seen in the faithful, consistent charac- 
ter of his members, some of whom were introduced by him 
into the ministry. Of these the names of J. B. Reck, G. 
We Keil, i... Keller, D. D.. DoH. Bittle DaDo BE acettle- 
myer, J. Gaver and H. B. Olmstead, now occur to us. He 
was very much interested in Beneficiary Education, long 
before there were any organized societies for the purpose 
in our Church. In aiding several pious and talented 
young men for the work he expended upwards of three 
thousand dollars from his private resources during his 
ministry. When he was at Winchester, he himself paid 
one hundred dollars to secure the release of an apprentice 
whom he thought God had called ‘to preach the Gospel. 
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‘He prepared him for the work, taking him to his own 
home, and, for several years until he was licensed, pay- 
ing his expenses for books and clothing. ~ ‘He was,” 
Says Dr. Bittle, “a most zealous and good man, far in ad- 
vance in his ideas of the wants, condition and responsibil- 
ity of the Lutheran Church to many of his times. He 
always urged upon his catechetical classes and the young 
men of his congregation to consider their ,duty in refer- 
ence to preparation for the ministry.” 

Mr. Reck was not learned, but he wasa man of ripe expe- 
rience, large observation, and extensive influence, a plain, 
earnest, practical preacher. His success was marked, de- 
cisive and permanent in results. In the pulpit he was 
faithful. He preached the simple truths of the cross. 
His exhibitions of the gospel were sound, solemn, tender 
and impressive. The secret of his incessant labors was in 
his own experimental consciousness, a personal trial of the 
plan of redeeming grace. ‘When a boy,” writes Rev. H. 
Bishop, “I heard this father preach in the Valley of Vir- 
ginia, and though many years have passed, I well remem- 
ber with what pathos this servant of the Master delivered 
the messages of the truth. He had a kind, tender heart, 
and manifested more than ordinary feeling when preach- 
ing. He was never long without the consciousness that 
his ministry was owned and blessed of God.” Dr. 
Schmucker speaks of him as “a beloved brother who was 
characterized by unusual simplicity, and self denial, who 
was the means under God of the earliest revivals in our 
Church in this country during the last half century, and 
whose ministry was, for a long series of years, attended by 
unusual success in the conversion of sinners.” ‘He was,” 
says Dr. Stork, “an earnest, faithful preacher of the gos- 
pe), and a most kindly sympathetic Pastor. ‘There was 
such an unaffected simplicity in his manners, such hearti- 
ness in his friendship, such purity of life and Christian 
consecration and such a life-long devotion to the work of 
the Master, that his memory is redolent of the grace of 
God in all the churches.” He was repeatedly invited to 
prominent points in the Church. Chambersburg, Gettys- 
burg, Lancaster, Charleston, all desired to secure his ser- 
-vices, but as he was useful in the position in which he was 
at the time laboring, he did not wish to make a change. 
Such a man will ever be in demand, and wherever, in the 
Providence of God, he is called to minister to the spiritual 
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wants of the people, he will be successfulin the great work 
to which his life was consecrated. 

Mr. Reck was united.in marriage in 1820 to Miss Louisa 
Motter, of Shepherdstown, Virginia. From this union 
there were eleven children, eight of whom with their 
mother are still living. 


‘ARTICLE III. 


LUTHER AT THE DIET OF WORMS. TRANSLATED FROM 
THE ORIGINAL NARATIVE CONTAINED IN THE SECOND 
VOLUME OF LUTHER’S WORKS, PUBLISHED AT JENA, 
TN; 1557.* 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


The importance of the Diet of Worms in the history of 
Protestantism is generally acknowledged. Rome here 
endeavored to bring the whole power of the German Em- 
pire to bear upon the growing Reformation, and not only 
to arrest it, but to crush it forever out of existence. The 
Emperor Charles V. was now just entering upon his 
public career. He was young, ambitious, and powerful, 
and Roman policy was determined, if possible, to bend him 
to its purposes. Francis I, of France, was his rival, 
had disputed with him the crown of Germany, and was 
now more eager than ever to snatch from him the domin- 
ion of Italy. Pope Leo X. was a very astute politician. 
In order to carry his purposes and secure the destruction 
of Luther, he determined to play off the King of France 
against the Emperor ofGermany. He is saidgto have been 
negotiating treaties with both of them at the same time— 
with Francis for dividing with him the possessions of 
Charles in Naples and the adjoining territory, and with 
Charles for the expulsion of the French from Milan the pos- 
session of Parma and Piacenza which Francis then held. 


*Tomus Secundusomnium operum Reverendi Patris, viri Det. D. Mart. 
Iuth. quae edidit etc. Jhenae, Excudebat Christianus Rhodius. 1557. 
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There is nothing incredible in this, for it ig said to have 
been one of his maxims, that “when one had concluded 
terms with either party, he must not omit to treat with 
the other.”* But finally Leo concluded to league with 
Charles for the reconquest of Milan, and it isa very sig- 
nificant fact that the very day on which this alliance was 
made, has been assigned as the date of the edict (May 26th, 
1521) against Luther and his adherents. 

But it was a long time before his conclusion was 
reached. The Diet, originally appointed at Nurnberg for 
the beginning of January, could not be held there on ac- 
count of the breaking out of the plague in that place, and 
was transferred to Worms, where it was opened by the 
Emperor in person on the 28th of January 1521. The 
great object of Charles in this Diet was to consolidate his 
power, to secure the confidence of his German subjects 
and obtain their united support against his great rival 
Francis I., of France. The talk about a war with the 
Turks, was only a cover for other plans. Butthe German 
Princes and cities (then a great power in German politics) 
wanted relief from burdensome taxation, from whatever 
quarter it might come, whether from the Empire or the 
Church. With this view they presented their celebrated 
“Hundred Grievances’ +t—a list of one hundred and one 
abuses, of which they demanded the correction. But the 
Pope, represented by his Nuncios, Alexander and Carac- 
ciolo regarded the condemnation of Luther, and his being 
placed under the ban of the Empire, as the great point for 
which he was to labor. But the German Princes, even 
those who had no great sympathy with Luther, re- 
volted at the idea of condemning him without a hearing. 
Charles was therefore compelled to concede this, and called 
upon the Hlector of Saxony, in whose dominions he was 
residing, to have him brought to Worms. Frederick the 
Wise, to whom, more than to any one else, Charles was 
indebted for his imperial crown, declined to do this, unless 
the Emperor would give him his own Imperial safe con- 
duct, and that of the Empire, that is to say, the Emperor’s 
word of honor and an official declaration by him on behalf 
of the Empire, that Luther should suffer no injury, either 


*Suriano, Relatione de 1533, as ‘quoted by Ranke in his ‘‘History 
of the Popes,’’ p. 30 Am. Ed. 1845, ' 


+ “Centum Gravamina.’’ 
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on his way to the Diet, during his attendance upon its ses- 
sions, or upon his return thence to the place of his abode. 
To this Charles was compelled to assent, though reluc- 
tantly, and against the strongest remonstrances of the Pa- 
pal Nuncio. We have the result, as far as Luther is con- 
cerned, in the following narrative, which seems to have 
been drawn up by Nicholas von Amsdorff, who accom- 
panied Luther to Worms, published soon after his return 
to Wittenberg, and subsequently incorporated into the great 
folio edition of Luther’s Latin works, which von Amsdorff 
commenced to publish at Jena, soon after Luther’s death. 
(His Preface bears the date of January 1st, 1556.) It is, 
therefore, a contemporary account, by an eye-witness, of 
that most interesting assemblage, the Diet of Worms of 
1521, and of Luther’s sayings and doings, both inside and 
outside of the Diet, during the ten days of his sojourn in 
Worms. , 

My main object, however, in making this translation, was 
to give a full report of Luther’s celebrated speech before 
the Diet, of which I know not that there is elsewhere any 
English version. Hven D’Aubigne’s version of this 
speech covering several pages of his History of the Refor- 
mation,* and first translated from German into French and 
then from French into. English, has sundry serious gaps in 
it. By the notes appended I have endeavored to illustrate 
both the text itself, and various historical circumstances 
which seemed to need elucidation. ‘Tr. 


THE LETTER OF THE EMPEROR CHARLES V. TO DOCTOR 
MARTIN LUTHER, WHEREBY HE WAS CALLED TO THE 
DIET AT WORMS 


Charles, by the grace of God, Emperort of the Romans, 
perpetual Augustus,t etc., to our honorable, beloved and 
devoted Martin Luther, of the Augustinian order: 

Honorable, Beloved and Pious; Inasmuch as WE and 


*Vol. H, p. 261 to 264 of American Tract Society’s Edition. 

4D’ Aubigne (Hist. Ref. 2, p 224 Am. Ed.) has it ‘“‘Kmperor elect,’’ 
which is not in our text. Charles V. was elected Emperor of Ger- 
many in 1519, and crowned at Aix la Chapelle before the Diet of 
Worms. 

{D! Aubigne (ubi supra) has “always august,’ which is probably 
a silp of his English translator. 
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the Estates of the Holy Empire now here assembled have 
proposed and determined to examine you in reference to 
the doctrine and the books, sometime since published by 
you, we have given you for your coming hither, and for 
your departure hence, for your safe protection, our own, 
and the Hmpire’s free and direct security and safe con- 
duct,* which we herewith send you. 

It is our desire that you immediately enter upon your 
journey, so that you may, without fail, be with us within 
the twenty-one days specified in this our safe conduct, and 
not remain at home, nor fear any violence or injury. For 
it is our will, in our aforesaid safe conduct, firmly to de- 
fend you, and we are assured that you will come. By so 
doing you will fulfil our strict intentions. Given at Worms, 
on the 6th day of March, A. D. 1521, and of our reign [the 
second.”’|t 


THE ACTS OF THE REVEREND FATHER DR. MARTIN LUTHER 
AUGUSTINIAN, BEFORE HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY, THE ELEC- 
TORAL PRINCES, AND THE ESTATES OF THE EMPIRE IN 
THE DIET OF THE PRINCES AT WORMS. 


In the year of our salvation 1521, on the third day after 
the Sunday of Misericordia Domini,t Doctor Martin Luther, 
of the Order of Augustinians entered Worms,§ being called, 


*In the margin of the Jena folio edition of Luther’s Works, it reads: 
“«Salvus conductus imperatorts pro D. M. L.”’ ‘The Emperor’s safe 
conduct for Dr. M. L.,’’ as though this were the safe conduct itself ; 
but from what follows we learn that this was only the letter to Luther, 
enclosing the safe conduct. D’Aubigne (bi sup. note to p. 225,) says 
that a copy of the safe conduct itself is found in ‘Lucas Cranach’s 
Stammbach, etc.” to which I have not access. He quotes its address, 
which is the same as that of the letter in our text, and also its open- 
ing words, which give the Emperor’s titles in detail, but none of its 
material contents. 

+I take the words in brackets from D’ Aubigne, who also adds this : 
“By order of My Lord, the Emperor, witness my hand, Albert, Car- 
dinal of Mentz, High Chancellor, Nicholas Zwil.’’ 

{The dates, are, of course, according to Old Style. The Sunday, 
«Misericordia Domini,” is, according to the English calendar, the 
second Sunday after Haster, which would place Luther’s arrival in 
‘Worms on Tuesday, April 16th, 1521. 

2Worms is situated on the left bank of the Rhine, twenty-six miles 
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thither by the Emperor Charles, of that name the V., King 
of Spain, Archduke of Austria, &c., who, in the first year 
of his reign, held the first Electoral Diet in that Imperial 
City. 

nee whereas, three years before, Dr. Martin had set 
forth certain Paradoxes* as subjects for discussion, at Wit- 
tenberg, in Saxony, in opposition to the tyranny of the 
Bishop of Rome, (which propositions had, meanwhile, 
been in various ways attacked, condemned and burnt by 
the Papal party, but yet refuted by no one, either by 
Scripture or by sound reasons)—the matter began to create 
disturbance, the common people defending the cause of the 
Gospel against the clergy. On this account it was deter- 
mined, at the instigation of the Roman legatest to send for 
Luther himself,—an imperial herald, and letters of safe 
conduct being given for this purpose by the Emperor and 
Princes of the Empire. He is cited, comes,.and lodges in 
the hostelry of the Cross-bearing Soldiers, or as they are 
generally called, the Knights of the Teutonic Order.{ Re- 
ceived as their guest, many Counts, Barons, Knights of the 
Golden Fleece, nobles, clergyman and laymen continu ed 
to call upon him and pay their respects, until late at night. 

But his arrival was contrary to the expectation of many, 
both adversaries and others, for although he had been cited 
by an Imperial messenger and by letters, pledging to him 
the public faith, yet inasmuch as, a few days before his 
arrival, his books had been condemned by placards openly 
posted, and by public authority,§ no one thought that he 
would come after having thus been prejudged. And when 
his friends|| held a deliberation in the neighboring city of 


South of Mentz. It was anciently one of the residences of the 
Frankish sovereigns. The site of the Council Hall, in which the 
Diet before which Luther appeared was held, is now occupied by a 
Lutheran Church. 

*«Paradoxes’’ are propositions opposed to commonly received 


opinions. The reference is evidently to Luther’s ‘‘Ninety-five 
i) . . . . 
Theses,’’ and similar discussions. 


+Caraccioli and Aleander. 


{D’ Aubigne’s translator, p. 248, calls # ‘the hotel of the Knights 
of Rhodes.”’ 


2An imperial edict. 


|The margin of the original has this curious remark, ‘‘Bucer meets 
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Oppenheim, where Luther first heard of these things, and 
most of them advised that he should not expose himself to 
danger, seeing that these beginnings were contrary to the 
faith that had been given him, after he had listened to 
every thing, he replied with great courage: “Having been 
called, I have determined, and my resolution is unalterable, 
to enter the city in the name of the Lord Jusus Christ, 
even though I knew there were as many devils opposed 
to me as there are tiles upon the roofs of the whole city.’”’* 
On the second day after his arrival, (Wednesday) Ulrich 
von Pappenheim, a nobleman, Imperial Master of Horse, 
being sent by the Emperor came before dinner, conveying 
to Doctor Martin the Emperor’s mandate, that at four 
o’clock in the afternoon, he should appear before His Impe- 
rial Majesty, the Princes, Electors, Dukesand other Orders 
of the Empire, to hear the grounds of his citation; which 
Doctor Martin received as he was bound to do. So imme- 
diately after the striking of the fourth hour of that day, 
came Lord Ulrich von Pappenheim and Caspar Sturm, the 
Imperial herald in Germany (by whom Dr. Martin had 
been cited from Wittenberg, and who had also attended 
him to Worms.) These gentlemen escorted him through 
the garden of the Teutonic hostelry into the lodging place 
of the Count Palatine. That he might not be incon- 
venienced by the crowd which was great on the direct 
way to the Imperial residence, he was conveyed to the 
audience hall} along certain secret stairways. But many 
still recognized him, were with difficulty prevented by 
force from entering the hall of the Diet along with him. 
A great number also, in their desire of seeing Luther, 
mounted upon the tops of the shops. When now he stood 
in the presence of His Imperial Majesty, and the Princes, 
Electors, and Dukes, in short, of all the Orders of the Hm- 
pire, who were then with the Emperor, Dr. Martin was 
first admonished by Ulrich von Pappenheim, that he 
should not speak until he was called upon to do so. Then 
the Chancellort of His Imperial Majesty, John, von Hek,$ 


him in the city of Oppenheim, dissuading him from entering the city, 
suborned thereto by the Archbishop (Albert) of Mentz.”’ 

*The Latin text reads ‘‘orbis,’’ evidently a misprint for “urbis.’ 

+The latter is “adjutorium,’’ which is no doubt a misprint for 
“<quditorium.” 

{The Latin term is ‘‘ Orator’’—spokesman. 

2Not Luther’s famous adversary of the same name, 


’ 
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Official General of the Bishop of Treves,* by the com- 
mand of His Imperial Majesty, speaking ina clear and 
loud voice, first in Latin and then in German, set forth 
these ideas, in the manner following; or to that effect: 
“Martin Luther, His sacred and invincible Majesty, by 
the advice of all the Orders of the holy Roman Empire, 
has commanded you to be called hither to the throne of 
his Majesty, that he might question you upon these two 
points: First, Do youacknowledge that these books here 
present, (pointing toa pilet of his books, written in Latin 
and in German,) which are circulated under your name as 
their author, are yours, and do you acknowledge them as 
yours or not? Secondly, Willfyou retract and revoke them 
and their contents, or will you rather adhere to and per- 
severe in the same?” 

Here, before Luther could reply, Mr. Jerome Schurff,t 
who stood by Luther’s side as his adviser, exclaimed : 
“Let the titles of the books be read.” Whereupon the 
official of Treves read the names of those books of Doctor 
tor Martin which were printed at Basle, among which 
were enumerated his “Commentaries upon the Psalter,”’§ 
the “Tract upon Good Works,” | his “Commentary upon 
the Lords’ Prayer,” and also some other Christian tracts, 
not of a controversial character.4 

After these things, and in reply thereto, Dr. Martin 
thus answered, first in Latin and then in German: 

“Two questions are proposed to me by His Imperial 
Majesty. First, whether I am willing to acknowledge all 
the books bearing my name as mine? Secondly, whether 
I will defend them or retract any of those things which 


*Richard von Greiffenklau. 

TIt is said that there were some twenty volumes or tracts in the 
pile, and that they were collected by Aleander’s industry. D’Au- 
bigne IT., 293. 

{Schurff was a distinguished lawyer of Wittenberg, and had ac- 
companied Luther from that place. 

éLuther’s “Operationes in XXII. Psalmos Priores’’ is probably 
the work here referred to. These were lectures delivered to the the- 
ological students at Wittenberg, and first published in 1519. 

|| ‘‘Libellus de bonis operibus.”’ 

jLuther’s De Captivitate Babylonicu Beclesie™ appeared in 1520, 
was very offensive to the Romanists, and, doubtless, among those 
here brought forward for condemnation. 
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have heretofore been written and published by me? To 
which I shall reply as briefly and correctly as may be in 
my power. 

“First, I cannot but acknowledge the books just named 
as mine, nor will I ever deny any of them. But as to what 
follows, viz: That I should state whether I will defend 
them all alike or revoke anything? Inasmuch as this is 
a question touching faith, and the salvation of souls, and 
as it concerns the divine word, than which nothing is 
greater, whether in heaven or upon earth, and which we 
are all justly bound to revere, it would be rash and peril- 
ous for me to advance anything thoughtlessly. Without 
premeditation I might assert something less than the thing 
demands, or more than the truth admits, either of which 
things would expose me to that censure of Christ, when 
He says, “ Whosoever shall deny me before men, him will I 
also deny before. my Father who is in Heaven.”* I there- 
fore, for this reason, and most earnestly ask of His Impe- 
real Majesty time for deliberation, in order that I may 
answer this question without any prejudice to the divine 
word, or peril to my own soul.” 

Thereupon there was a deliberation of the Princes, the 
result of which was thus given by the official of Treves: 
“Martin Luther, although you might already sufficiently 
understand, from the Imperial mandate, the design of your 
citation, and do not for that reason deserve any longer delay 
for reflection, yet, out of the clemency natural to him, His 
Imperial Majesty will grant youthe indulgence of one day 
for your meditation, so that you appear before him to- 
morrow at the same hour; upon this condition, however, 
that you are not to set forth your sentiments in writing, 
but express them in spoken words.” 

After this Doctor Martin was reconducted by the herald 
to his hostel. In regard to which matter we must not 
omit to state, that both whilst Luther was going to hear 
the Emperor’s orders, and also when he was actually in 
the assembly of the Princes, he was exhorted by different 
persons to be courageous, to quit himself like a man, “nod 
to fear those who could only kill the body, but had no power 
to kill soul, but rather to fear Him who would destroy both 
soul and body in hell.” Likewise, ‘When ye shall stand be- 


*Mat. 9; 33. 
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fore kings take no thought how or what ye shall speak, for 
tt shall be given you in that same hour.”* 

On the following Friday, after four in the afternoon, 
came the herald to convey Dr. Martin to the Kmperor’s 
court, where on account of the engagement of the Princes, 
he remained until six o’clock, waiting amid a crowd of 
men who jostled each other an account of their’numbers. 
When the Diet had once more come into session, &c., Dr. 
Martin stood before them; the official addressed him as 
follows : 

“Martin Luther! His Imperial Majesty yesterday as- 
signed this hour for your hearing, inasmuch as you openly 
acknowledge the books which we enumerated to you to 
be yours; but for the question, whether you would recall 
any of those statements, or defend all of them? you 
asked time for deliberation, which is now ended. You 
had, indeed, no right to a longer space for reflection, as 
you have so loug known for what you were called hither. 
Moreover a matter of faith ought to be so certain to all, 
that each one, whenever called upon, could give a certain 
and consistent account of the same—much more you, a 
Professor of Theology, so distinguished and so well prac- 
ticed. But now, at length, come and reply to the ques- 
tion of His Majesty, whose kindness you have experienced 
in the time that he has granted you for reflection. Will 
you defend all the books which you acknowledge as yours? 
Or, will you retract anything?” The official said these 
things, first in Latin, and then in German. 

Doctor Martin also answered in Latin and in German, 
but humbly, not clamorously, modestly, yet not without 
Christian courage and firmness, and in such a way that his 
adversaries wished that both his language and his spirit 
had been more abject. Still more anxiously did they 
desire a recantation, of which they had conceived some 
hope from his demand for time to deliberate. But he re- 
plied thus: 

“Most serene Lord and Kmperor, most illustrious Prin- 
ces, and most gracious Lords: I appear in obedience to 
your commands at the time prescribed to me yesterday 
evening, praying you, by the mercy of God, your most 
sincere Majesty, and your most illustrious Lordships 
would deign graciously to hear (as I hope you will do) 


*Mat. 10; 18-20. The citations are from the Latin Vulgate. 
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this cause of truth and justice. And if, in my ignorance, 

I shall fail to give to any one his proper titles, or offend 
in any way against court etiquette and language, I pray 
you graciously to pardon me, asl am a man accustomed 
not to courts but to the corners of a monastery, and who 
can testify nothing’else concerning myself than that I have 
hitherto taught and written with simplicity of mind/as to 
have only in view the glory of God and the sincere edi- 
fication of Christ’s faithful people. 

“Most serene Hmperor, and most illustrious Princes, in 
regard to those two articles proposed to me yesterday by 
your most serene Majesty, namely: Whether I recog- 
nize as mine the books enumerated and published under 
my name? And whether I would persevere in defending 
these or retract them? ‘To the former article I gave a 
plain and prompt reply, in which I still persist, and will 
do so forever, namely: That those books are mine and 
published by me, in my own name, unless, perchance, any- 
thing has been changed in them, either by the craft of en- 
emies, or by an overweening wisdom either adding to, or 
subtracting from them. I do not acknowledge anything 
which is not wholly my own work and written by me 
alone without any other man’s officious interpretation. 

“But in answering to the second point I beg your most 
serene Majesty and your Lordships that my books are 
not all of the same kind. There are some of them in 
which I have so simply and evangelically discussed piety 
in faith and morals, that even my adversaries are com- 
pelled to confess that they are useful, innocent, and alto- 
gether worthy to be read by Christians. Yea, even the 
Papal bull, fierce and cruel as it is, declares some of my 
books harmless, although, by a monstrous decision, it con- 
demns even these. If, therefore, I should begin to retract 
these, what, I pray you, should Ido, except that I alone of 
all men should condemn that truth which friends and foes 
alike confess—I alone opposing that concordant confession 
of all men? 

“There is another class of my books which assails the 
Papacy and the doctrine of Papists—those namely, whoalike 
by their most wretched doctrines and examples have de- 
vastated the Christian world by evils inflicted upon both 
soul and body. For neither can any one deny or dissems 
ble, seeing it is testified to by the adherence and com- 
plaints of all, that by the laws of the Pope and the doc- 
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trines of men, the consciences of the faithful are most mis- 
erably ensnared, and vexed, and tortured, whilst their 
property and substance, especially in this renowned na- 
tion of Germany, are devoured by an amazing tyranny— 
yea, even now devoured without end, and in the most 
shameful manner. And yet even they themselves in their 
own laws, (as in Dist. 9 and 25, 21 and 22,*) provide that 
the laws and doctrines of the Pope contrary to the gospel, 
or to the opinions of the Fathers, shall be regarded as er- 
_roneous, and reprobated.t 

‘Tf therefore, I were to revoke these books, I should do 
nothing else than strengthen tyranny, and open not merely 
the windows butthe doors,t but so great an impiety 
would then extend its ravages more widely and more un- 
restrainedly than it has ever hitherto dared todo. Aided 
by the testimony of this my retraction, their iniquitous 
dominion will become most licentious and unchecked, and 
more intolerable than ever to the poor people, and at the 
same time strengthened and established, especially if they 
shall be able to boast, that this was done by me under the 
authority of your most serene Majesty, and of the whole 
Roman Empire. Good God! what a covering shall I thus 
have become for tyranny and wickedness. 

“A third class of my books is composed of such asI have 
written against some private persons and individuals, 
those, namely, who have endeavored to defend Romish 
tyranny, and to weaken the piety which I have taught. 
Against these I confess that I have been more severe than 
was becoming either to religion or my profession. But I 
do not pretend to be a saint, nor to discuss my own life 
but only the doctrines of Christ. Yet it would not ed 
right for me to retract even these, inasmuch as the result - 
would be, that after such a retraction, tyranny and impiety 
would be strengthened by my assistance, and rage more 
violently against the people of God than they ever did 
before. 

“Yet inasmuch as | am a man, and not God, I cannot de- 
fend my books in any other way than my Lord Jesus 
Christ defended his doctrines. When He was asked before 
Annas concerning his doctrine, and received a blow from 


*The reference is to the Canon laws, 
+‘ Valvas’’—the folding doors. 
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the servant*, He said, “Jf I have spoken evil, bear wiiness 
of the evil.’+ If the Lord himself, who knew that He 
could not err, did not refuse to bear testimony against His 
doctrine, even from the vilest of slaves, how much more 
ought I, the dregs of the earth, who can do nothing but 
err, expect it and desire it, if any one wishes to bear testi- 
mony against my doctrine ? 

“T therefore beg by the mercy of God, that your most se- 
rene Majesty, your most illustrious Lordships, or whoever 
it may be, whether the highest or the lowest, would give 
such testimony, convict my errors, and correct me by the 
prophetical and evangelical Scriptures. I shall be most 
ready, if better instructed, to retract any error whatever, 
and will then be the first to throw my books into the 
fire. 

“T think that it is thus apparent, that I have duly con- 
sidered and pondered the dangers and perils, the dissen- 
sions and violence excited, in consequence of my doctrine 
throughout the world, and of which I was yesterday 
so gravely and strongly admonished. To me, in such 
matters, the most cheering of all indications is to see con- 
tests and violence arise on account of God’s word. For 
that is the course, the fortune and the issue of the word of 
God; for He says, “I am not come to send peace, but a 
sword. For I am come to divide the father against the son 
and the son against the father.” + 
- We must therefore remember that our God is wonder- 
ful and terrible in His counsels, lest, perchance, that which 
is undertaken with so great zeal, if we begin by condemn- 
ing the word of God, may afterwards turn into an over- 
whelming flood of misfortunes. Let us beware lest the 
reign of this most excellent and youthful§ Prince Charles, 
(in whom next to God our hope is greatest) thus become 
ill-omened and unfortunate. 

“T might illustrate this subject more fully by scriptural © 
examples such as Pharaoh, the King of Babylon, and the 
Kings of Israel, who then most completely destroyed 
themselves, when they aimed at pacifying and establish- 
ing their kingdoms by the wisest counsels. For it is He 


*St. John 18 ; 22. fIbid V., 23. 


{St. Luke 12; 53. 
éCharles V., born in 1501, was now in his twenty-first year: 


Vou. XXII. No. 88. 47 
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who “taketh the wise in their own craftiness,’* and “ over- 
turneth the mountains, before they are aware of w.”+ It 
is therefore necessary, for us to fear God. I do not say these 
things as though such lofty personages as those, before 
whom I speak, had much either of my learning or of my 
admonitions, but because it ill becomes me to withold my 
services from my beloved Germany.{ And, with these 
things, I commend myself to your most serene Majesty and 
your most illustrious Lordships, humbly beseeching that 
they would not allow the violence of my enemies to ren- 
der me odious to them without cause. I have done.” 

To this speech the Imperial orator replied in a threat- 
ening style, that he had not answered to the point, and 
that matters which had long since been condemned and 
decided by councils ought not to be brought in question 
again. Therefore, a simple and unsophisticated§ answer 
was demanded from him—would he, or would he not, re- 
tract ? 

To which Luther replied: “Since, then, your most 
serene Majesty and your Lordships demand a simple an- 
swer, I will give it, without either horns or teeth,| in this 
manner: Unless I shall have been convinced by evidence 
derived from the Scriptures, or overpowered by clear 
reasons in the passages of Scripture adduced by me, (for I 
do not trust either to Pope or Councils alone, since it is 
evident that they have often erred and contradicted them- 
selves,) and unless my conscience is taken captive by the 
word of God, I neither can, nor will retract anything, inas- 
much as it is neither safe nor honest to do anything con- 
contrary to conscience. Here I stand; I cannot do other- 
wise; God be my help. Amen.” 

This speech thus delivered by Doctor Martin, the Prin- 
ces proceeded to consider. After it had been examined, 
ve Official of Treves began to tear it in pieces in this 
style: 


*Job 5; 13. 

tJob 9, 5. The English version has it, ‘Which removeth the 
mountains and they know it.” 

t‘‘Mew’’—my own Germany ?’’ 

@The original is ‘‘cornutwm’’—‘‘horned, referring to the logical di- 
lemma, which is spoken of as having two horns. 

|| Neque cornutum, neque dentatum.”’ 

{Hier stehe ich ; ich kan nicht anders ; Gott helfe mir, Amen,’” 
which is almost untranslatable. 
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“You have answered with less modesty, Martin, than 
becomes your person, and not to the point. You have di- 
vided your books into various classes, and yetall that you 
have said has nothing to do with the question proposed to 
you. Butif you had recanted those, in which the greater 
part of your errors are found, His Imperial Majesty, out 
of his innate clemency, would undoubtedly have prevented 
the condemnation of the others which are good. But you 
resuscitate errors which the whole Council of Constance, 
assembled from the whole of Germany, condemned, and 
desire to be corrected by the Scriptures; in which you 
are certainly crazed. For what is the use of re-opening 
the discussion in regard to matters, settled by the Church 
and a Council for so many ages,* unless indeed a reason 
must be rendered to everybody upon every matter. But 
if it shall once have become established, that every one 
who contradicts the decrees of Councils and the Church, 
must be refuted by the Scriptures, then we shall have 
nothing certain or determined in Christendom. And this 
is the reason why His Imperial Majesty demands of you 
a simple and plain answer, either negative or affirmative. 
Will you defend all your sentiments as Catholic? Or will 
you revoke any of them ?” 

Then Doctor Martin requested that His Imperial 
Majesty would not permit him to be forced to retract, con- 
trary to his conscience, which was taken captive and held 
bound by the Sacred Scriptures, and without conclusive 
arguments by his opponents. As to the unsophisticated, 
simple and direct answer which is demanded, he had no, 
other to give than that which he had already given. Un- 
less his opponents could extricate his conscience from what 
they called his errors by satisfactory argument, he was not 
able to escape from the net, in which he was entangled. 
That all the decrees of Councils were not necessarily true ; 
yea, Councils had often erred and issued decrees contra- 
dictory, the one of the other. Hence, the argument of his 
opponents was not valid; that he could show that Councils 
had erred, and that he could not revoke that which was 
written with the greatest plainness in the Scriptures. 

To these things no answer was made by the Official, ex- 
cept to say very briefly that it could not be shown that a 

*The Council of Constance was held from A. D, 1414 to A. D, 1418, 
something over a century before. 
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Council had erred. But Doctor Martin declared that he 
was able and willing to prove this. 

It was not until darkness had gathered throughout the 
whole audience chamber, that they retired to their place. 
of abode. As he was retiring from the tribunal of His Im- 
perial Majesty, a great part of the Spaniards assailed that 
man of God, Luther, with sneer and jeers, and sent after 
him a long continued groan. 

On the sixth day after Misericordiam Domini, (Friday, 
April 19,) upon the assembling of the Electoral Princes, 
Dukes, and other Orders of the Diet, usually present at 
its deliberations, the Emperor sent in a written message, 
as follows:* 

“Our ancestors, who were also Christian Princes, were 
none the less obedient to the Roman Church, which Doc- 
tor Martin Luther now assails. And seeing that he has 
made up his mind not to depart a finger’s breadth from his 
errors, neither can we, with honor, depart from the exam- 
ple of Our ancestors in defending the ancient faith, and 


*Cochlaeus, (as quoted by D’Aubigne, vol. 2, p. 271,) says that 
this was ‘‘an autograph message written [by the Emperor] in the 
Burgundian language, with his own hand. D’Aubigne’s account of 
this missive is so different from our text, that I insert his professed 
translation entire, for their easier comparison. It is as follows: 
*Descended from the Christian emperors of Germany, from the 
Catholic kings of Spain, and the archdukes of Austria, and from the 
dukes of Burgundy, who have all been renowned as defenders of 
the Roman faith, I am firmly resolved to imitate the example of my 
ancestors. A single monk, misled by his own folly, has risen against 
the faith of Christendom. To stay such impiety, I will sacrifice my 
kingdoms, my treasures, my friends, my body, my blood, my seul 
and my life. Iam about to dismiss the Augustine Luther, forbid- 
ding him to cause the least disorder among the people ; I shall then 
proceed against him and his adherents, as contumacions heretics, by 
excommunication, by interdict, and by every means calculated to de- 
stroy them. I call on the members of the States to behave like faith- 
ful Christians.’’ The @Wference is accounted for by the fact that 
D’Aubigne does not adhere to original documents, but selects from 
all accessible sources, whatever (like a true Frenchman, as he is) he 
considers most dramatic. He has here translated first from the 
German version of the Latin of our text, and has then inserted a 
highly rhetorical passage from Pallavicini’s Hist, I, 118. 
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giving aid to the Roman See. We shall therefore put 
Luther himself and his adherents under the law, and em- 
ploy whatever means we may to destroy them. But we 
we will not violate the faith which we have given and 
written. On the contrary, we will aid him in returning in 
safety to the place, whence we brought him.” 

This proposition of Charles, the Electoral Princes, the 
Dukes and Hstates of the Empire, discussed, through the 
whole forenoon of Friday, and also on the whole Sabbath 
which followed, and Dr. Martin, had hitherto received no 
answer from His Imperial Majesty. 

Meanwhile he was visited and seen by many Princes, 
Counts, Barons, Knights, Nobles, ministers of religion, 
and laymen, to say nothing of great numbers of the com- 
mon people. These last continually crowded the court, | 
and could never be satisfied with seeing him. Two pla- 
cards were likewise stuck up, the one against Doctor Lu- 
ther, the other, apparently, in favor of the Doctor. But 
that is supposed by many, and those intelligent persons, to 
have been done by the craft of his enemies, that a pretext 
might be afforded for revoking the safe conduct which had 
been given him, and which the Roman legates most ear- 
nestly sought to have done.* On the Monday after Judz- 
late,t before supper, the Archbishop of Treves sent word 
to Doctor Martin Luther, that he should appear before 
him on the Wednesday following, at six o’clock, the place 
to be designated afterwards. On St. George’s day, about 
supper time, the chaplain of the Archbishop of Treves, by 
the command of his Prince, returned to Luther, requesting 
his presence in his Lord’s hostelry, on the next day but one. 

On the Wednesday following St. George’s day, Doctor 
Martin, in obedience to this command, enters the hostelry 
of the Archbishop of Treves, conducted by the Arch- 
bishop’s chaplain and the Imperial herald, being accom- 
companied by those who attended him hither from Sax- 


*DP’ Aubigne (ubi supra) says: ‘Charles, if we may credit a histo- 
rian, bitterly repented in after years, that he did not adopt this infa- 
mous suggestion.”’ But if we take what we have presented above as 
a genuine copy of his autograph message to the Diet, we may well 
acquit him of any such dishonorable intentions. He there volunta- 
rily and distinctly pledges himself to keep his pledged word inviolate 
to its full extent. 

+The third Sunday after Haster, in our calendar, 
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ony, by Thuringians and some others of his especial friends. 
When he came to the presence of the Archbishop of 
Treves he found him surrounded by Joachim, the Mar- 
quis of Brandenburg, George, the Duke of Saxony, the 
Bishops of Augsburg and Brandenburg, Count George the 
Master of the Teutonic Order, John Bock of Aargau, and 
the Doctors Werdheymer and Peutinger. Doctor Vzeus 
(Wehe,) the Privy Counsellor of Baden, began to speak, 
protesting, “That he had not been called, in order that they 
might hold a controversy with him, but that, out of mere 
Christian charity and clemency, the Princes had obtained 
permission from His Imperial Majesty to give him a kind 
and fraternal exhortation. ’ 

Then he says: “Councils, although they have established 
different decrees, have never established contradictory ones. 
But even if they had erred in the highest degree, even 
that did not overthrow their authority, at least not so, 
that any one who pleased could oppose them at his own 
pleasure.” He had a great deal to say about the Centu- 
rion and Zaccheus, alsoabout human constitutions, ceremo- 
nies and statutes, asserting that they were all established 
for the repression of vices, according to the circumstances 
and necessities of the times, and that the Church could not 
do without her human constitutions. The tree was known 
by its fruits. It was said, however, that many good things 
were derived from the laws; that St. Martin, St. Nicholas, 
and many other saints had attended councils. 

Secondly, that his books would excite great commo- 
tions and incredible disorders; that the common people 
would abuse his book “On Christian Liberty,” to throw off 
the yoke and establish insubordination; that matters were 
very different now from what they were, when believers 
had but one heart and one mind. Laws were therefore 
necessary. 

Moreover it was to be considered, that although he had 
written many good things, and, beyond all doubt, with a 
good spirit, as in regard to the “Threefold Justice,* and 
other works, that the devil was now secretly laying his 
snares that all of his [Luther’s] works might be forever 
condemned. For from these his last writings, it would be 
truly shown that the tree was not known by its flower, but 
by its fruit. 


*« De triplict Justitia,” a short tract, written by Luther in 1518. 
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Finally, he added something about “the devil at noon- 
day,”* and “the affair that walketh in darkness,” and “the 
flying arrow.” The whole speech was of a hortatory char- 
acter with rhetorical passages about the honor and utility 
of laws, far remote from the region of the dangers of con- 
science, but full of the public and private safety. Then 
alike in the beginning, in the middle, and at the end, he 
insisted again and again, that this admonition was admin- 
istered to him by the Princes with the strongest good will, 
and out of an especial clemency. At the close, by way of 
epilogue, he subjoined threats, saying that it would’come 
to pass that if he persisted in his purpose, the Emperor 
would go forward and banish him from the Empire, and 
exhorting him to lay these, and the like things, to heart and 
duly weigh them. 

. Doctor Martin replied: “Most gracious and most illus- 
trious Princes and Lords, I thank you with all the humil- 
ity that I can, for the most kind and most gracious benig- 
nity which has suggested your admonition. For I recog- 
nize myself to be a person entirely too insignificant to be 
admonished by such distinguished Princes.” 

He then declares freely, that he had not blamed all 
Councils, but only that of Constance, especially on this ac- 
count, that it had condemned the word of God. This ap- 
pears in this article of John Huss, which was there con- 
demned: “The Church of Christ is likewise the whole 
body of the elect.+ It is certain that the Council of Con- 
stance condemned this article, and so, consequently, this 
article of our faith,” J believe in the holy Catholic Church.” 
He said that he did not refuse to offer up both his life and 
his blood, only let him not be placed in such a position 
that he should be compelled to deny the plain word of God. 
For in defending this we must obey God rather than men. 

Nor could he here prevent scandal to the faith. For 
scandal is two-fold—of charity and of faith. Of charity, 
which depends upon manners and the life, and of faith or 
doctrine, which is dependent upon the word of God. And 
this it was not now in his power to avoid. For it was 


*The references is to the 91st Psalm, verses 5 and 6, where the Sep- 
tuagint also reads ‘“‘Sauorvov’’ and ‘‘rpayparog’’ instead of “destruc- 
tion’’ and ‘‘pestilence”’ as in the English version. 

“+Reclesia Christi’’—est e¢ wnversitas predestinatorum—translate 
“praedestinatorum’’ “elect,’’ as we are not accustomed in English to 
speak of ‘“‘the predestinated.” 
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not in his power, that Christ should not be a rock of of: 
fences. If the sheep of Chaist were fed with the pure pas- 
turage of the gospel, the faith of Christ truly preached, 
and the officers of the Church good and pious, so as to 
perform their duties faithfully, there was no_need to load 
the Church with human traditions, &c. That he knew 
that it was a duty to obey magistrates and rulers, even 
when they lived badly and unjustly. He knew that we 
must yield to our own feeling, and that he had taught this 
in his writings, and that he would perform all these things 
most obediently, only let him not be compelled to deny 
the word of God. 

Doctor Martin having withdrawn, the Princes deliber- 
ated upon the answer, which should be made to him. Hav- 
ing recalled him to the dining-room, the Baden Doctor re- 
peated what he had said before, urging him to submit his 
writings to the judgment of the Emperor and the Empire. 

Doctor Martin answered humbly and modestly, that he 
did not, and would not suffer any one to say that he had 
declined the judgment of the Emperor, of the Princes 
and Hstates of the Empire. Tor so far was he from fear- 
ing their investigation, that he gave the right, even to the 
lowest, of examining his books with the greatest strictness, 
provided, it were done under the authority of the divine 
word, and of the sacred Scriptures. But that the word of 
God was so manifestly upon his side, that he could not 
yield, unless he were better instructed by the word of God. 
For that St. Augustine wrote, that he had learned to give 
this honor only to those books which are called canonical, 
that he would believe them true; but as to other Doctors, 
however distinguished by sanctity or learning, he only 
then believed them, when they wrote that which was true. 
Moreover St. Paul had written to the Thessalonians,* 
“Prove all things ; hold fast that which is good.” And to 
the Galatians: ‘“‘Hven though an angel should come from 
heaven, and preach anything else, let him be Anathema,” 
and so he was not to be believed. He, therefore, most 
earnestly begged that they would not urge his conscience, 
bound by the bonds of Scripture and the Divine word, to 


*Thess. 5, 21. 


TGal. 1, (8. Luther, of course, quotes from the Latin Vulgate, 
and for the sense rather than with verbal accuracy. 
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leny the word of God, which was so plain. “He begged 
that they would regard him favorably, and especially that 
they would prevail upon his Imperial Majesty, that he 
might not be compelled in this matter to do anything con- 
trary to his conscience; otherwise, there was nothing that 
he would not do with the greatest readiness. 

The Elector John, Marquis of Brandsnburg, asked him 
as he was saying these things, whether he had said that he 
would not yield, unless convinced by sacred Scripture ? 
Doctor Martin replied: “Yes, most gracious Lord, or by 

‘most clear and evident reasons.” 

Thus this conference being dissolved, and the other 
Princes going to the Diet, the Archbishop of Treves called 
Doctor Martin to his dining-room, having his own chancel- 
lor, John Eck, and Cochlaeus* present with him. Dr. Jer- 
ome Schurff and Nicholas Amsdorff stood by Dr. Martin Lu- 
ther. Thereupon the Chancellor began toargue as a sophist 
and a canonist,} defending the cause of the Pope. He said 
that heresies had almost] aways arisen from the sacred 
Scriptures, as for instance, the Arian, from this passage of 
the gospel; “Joseph did not know his wife until she brought 

‘forth her first born son.”{ He then proceeded to assail the 
proposition, “That the Catholic Church is the whole body 
of the saints.” He dared even to make wheat out of tares, 
and limbs out of the bodily excrements. These and simi- 
lar ridiculous and futile things brought forward by 
him, Doctor Martin and Doctor Jerome Schurff, although 
soberly, exposed as not bearing upon the subject in hand. 
John Cochlaeus also sometimes putting in his clamors en- 
deavored to persuade Doctor Luther to desist from his un- 
dertaking, and thence forward abstain from writing and 
teaching. Finally they withdrew. 

Towards evening of the same day the Archbishop of 
Treves announced to Doctor Martin, through Amsdorff, 
that his safe conduct had been extended by the Emperor 
for two days longer, so that he might be able to treat with 
him in the meantime. For this purpose, therefore, Doc- 
tor Peutinger and the Doctor of Baden would come to him 


*One of Luther’s bitterest enemies. 

+One who relies upon the authority of the Church Canons. 
{St. Matt. 1, 25. 

Vouk le eNegce, 49 
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the day after to-morrow, and, in fact, he would treat with 
him himself. 

On Thursday, therefore, which was St. Mark’s day, be- 
fore noon, Peutinger and he of Baden endeavored to per- 
suade Luther that he should simply and absolutely give 
over to the Emperor and the Diet* the decision in regard 
to his writings. Luther replied, that he would do and suf- 
fer all things, if only they would decide the matter by the 
authority of sacred Scripture. Otherwise there was noth- 
ing that he would be disposed so to commit; for God had 
said by the prophet:+ “Put not your trust in Princes, nor 
in the son of man in whom there is no help.” Likewise, 
“Oursed be the man that trusteth in man.”{ That nothing 
was less to be given up to the judgment of men than the 
word of God. So they went away, asking him to deliber- 
ate so as to answer better, and saying that they would re- 
turn after dinner. 

Having returned after dinner, they vainly attempted the 
same thing that they had done in the morning. They 
begged that he would, at least, submit his case to the 
judgment of a future Council. Luther agreed to this, but 
upon this condition ; that they should exhibit to him the 
articles taken from his books, which they would subject to 
the future Council, and yet so that they should pass sen- 
tence upon them from the Scriptures, and prove the con- 
trary by testimonies of the same. 

Thereupon having departed from Doctor Martin they 
tell the Archbishop of Treves that Martin had promised 
that he would leave his affairs to a Council in some arti- 
cles, in regard to which he would, in the meantime, keep 
silence, of which, however, Doctor Martin had never even 
thought, for he was never able to be induced either by ad- 
monitions or by threats, either to ‘deny, or to submit to 
human judgments his books which he had proved by clear 
and plain testimonies of the Scriptures, unless he could be 
convicted of error by holy writ, or by plain reasons. 

It happened, therefore, by a singular good providence 
of God, that the Archbishop of Treves called Luther to 
him, that he might hear him personally. Then when he 
understood very differently from what ‘Peutinger and he 
of Baden had reported to him, he declared that he would 


*The original is ‘Imperium.’ 
}David in Psalm 146, 3. Jeremiah 7, 5. 
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not for a great deal have missed hearing him, for‘he was 
just upon the point of going to the Emperor and telling 
what those Doctors had reported to him. 

But the Archbishop of Treves discussed matters very 
kindly with Doctor Martin, in the first instance apart from 
all witnesses, as well in regard to a decision by the Em- 
peror and the Diet, as in reference to the judgment by a 
Council. In this conference Doctor Martin concealed 
nothing from the Archbishop, declaring that it would be 
by no means safe to leave so great a matter to those who 
had made new demands upon him after he had been called 
out under the public faith, had condemned his opinions, 
and approved the Pope’s bull. 

Then having called in a friend, the Archbishop of 
Treves asked of Doctor Martin what remedies he would 
propose for this matter? Luther answered that there 
were no better remedies than those which, according to the 
testimony of St. Luke in Acts V., 38-39, Gamaliel had 
proposed when he said: “If this counsel of this work 
be of men, it will come to naught ; but if it be of God, ye 
cannot overthrow it.” The Emperor of the Estates of the 
Empire might write this to the Roman Pontiff, and that 
he (Luther) was well assured that if this, his undertaking, 
was not of God, it would perish of its own accord within 
three years, yea within two. 

To the Archbishop’s inquiry as to what he would do, 
if the articles that should be submitted to a Council 
should be condemned? Luther replied, Provided only 
that they are not those condemned by the Council of Con- 
stance. The Archbishop said that he feared that those 
would be the very ones. “But,” said Luther, “upon 
those points, I neither can, nor will be silent, inasmuch as 
I am sure that the word of God has been condemned by 
those decrees, and therefore I would rather lose my head 
and life than desert so clear a word of God. 

The Archbishop, seeing that Doctor Martin would by 
no means submit the word of God to the judgment of 
men, graciously dismissed him, and to his request that he 
would obtain for him from His Imperial Majesty a gra- 
cious safe conduct,* replied that he would properly attend 
to the matter, and send it to him. 

Not long afterwards the chancellor} of ‘Treves, in the 


*Clementem commeatum.”’ +Von Eek. 
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presence of one who had formerly been a chancellor of the 
Emperor Maximilian, but was now one of the Emperor's 
Privy Consellors, by the Emperor's command, said to Doc- 
tor Martin, in his place of sojourn: “Inasmuch after having 
been so often vainly admonished by his imperial Majesty, 
and by the Hlectors, Princes and Hstates of the Realm, you 
are unwilling to return toa hearty unity with the Church,* 
it only remained that His Majesty (as the defender of the 
Catholic faith) should proceed in the discharge of his duty. 
It was therefore the command of the Emperor that 
within the twenty-one following days he should return 
hence to hig place of security, under the public safe con- 
duct, which he would fullyt keep, and whilst on his journey 
he should not excite the people, either by preaching or by 
writing. 

Having heard this message Doctor Martin replied with 
great modesty: “The Lord hath done as seemed to Him 
good, blessed be the name of the Lord.” And he then 
added, that “he very humbly gave the most sincere thanks 
to his most serene Majesty, to the Princes and other Or- 
ders of the Empire, for so kind and gracious a hearing, and 
for their safe conduct which had been and was still to be 
kept; that in all that he had said he had no other desire 
than a reformation of the Church by the sacred Scriptures; 
and for which he was still most anxious. In other 
respects, he was willing to submit to anything for 
his Imperial Majesty and the Empire, whether life or 
death, honor or dishonor, that he would make no reserva- 
tions, except the free word of God alone, to which he must 
always confess and give his testimony. Finally, he most 
humbly commended and submitted himself to his Impe- 
rial Majesty and to the whole Empire.” 

On the next day but one, that is to say, on the Friday 
after Jubilate, (April 26,) having bid adieu to his patrons 
and friends who had come to him in great numbers, after 
he had taken breakfast, he departed at ten o’clock in the 
morning, accompanied by those who had attended him 
hither. The herald, Caspar Sturm, having followed him 
some hours later, by command of the Emperor Charles, 
given by his own mouth, overtook him at Oppenheim. 

May God, therefore, long preserve to His Church a most 
pious man, born to purify Christian doctrine and illustrate 


*Ad cor et unitatem.”’ 


tLibere ipsi seryando. _ 
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the glory of Christ, and raise up many others with him to 
preach the word with great power! Amen. 


ARTICLE IV. 


MISSION WORK IN THE LUTHERAN CHURCH IN THIS 
COUNTRY, 


By Rey. D. M. Henxer, Stroudsburg, Pa. 


No Protestant denomination in this country has half the 
amount of Mission Work to do, as that of our own Church. 
The tens of thousands of Germans, and yet more of Scan- 
dinavians who annually come to this country for earthly 
homes, very naturally look to us for spiritual homes. 
In addition to these, are our own native-born Luther- 
ans, who also depend upon us for religious instruc- 
tion and Church accommodations. How shall we, or can 
we, meet these great demands? 

I. The necessity of Mission Work in our Church, in the 
larger towns and cities of the country, on account of lan- 
guage, claims our special attention. In nearly all the 
larger towns and cities of the country, we find those who 
have no preaching, no religious attention given them, on 
account of their language being strange to most other de- 
nominations; and their own Church, either through neg- 
lect or inability, fails to supply their spiritual wants. In 
consequence of this, thousands annually are lost to our 
Church, who either go to other denominations or to the 
world. This should not be; hence the great need of a 
more energetic and a more extended Mission Work by us, ~ 
in towns and cities. The larger towns and cities are the 
centres of population, from which the smaller towns and 
rural districts are chiefly supplied,and if their spiritual inter- 
ests are properly cared for, they will soon form for us thriv- 
ing congregations. 

There is also a necessity of Mission Work in our Church 
on account of our peculiar doctrines. If we believe our 
doctrines to be scriptural, and the nearest in accord with 
gospel truth, it behooves us especially, to see that they are 
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taught, and particularly to the children of our faith. There 
is a peculiarity in our religious faith and system, not 
found in other denominations, which seems to fit us for no 
other communion so well as for our own. Hence it is, that 
_many of our faith in the larger towns and cities, having 
no church of their own, stand aloof from all others, and 
but too often are devoted to the claims of the world. Here 
then, is Mission Work for us to perform, not merely to 
keep those of our faith, who are faithful and true, in the 
Church, but also to reclaim and to win back those who 
have wandered from the fold and the Church of Christ. 

II. There are difficulties in the way of Mission Work. 
The want of pecuniary means is a very decided hindrance 
to our efforts in the larger towns and cities. The great 
majority of our people, especially in the West, being 
foreigners, in indigent circumstances, have not the means to 
purchase lots and to build houses of worship; consequently 
they must wander about from place to place like sheep 
without a shepherd. Thus for the want of the pecuniary 
resources our progress hitherto bas been very slow in 
town and city. Yet itisa satisfaction, notwithstanding 
this difficulty, within the last decade there has been consid- 
erable advancement. Another great difficulty, with which 
we have always had to contend in our Mission work, has 
been the want of a sufficient number of men, of the right 
character. It isa very great mistake, which our Church 
has committed, in supposing that it matters little what kind 
of men are selected to do Mission Work, only so they are 
pious and respectable preachers. This has been a great 
drawback to our progress, as a denomination. It is true, 
piety and preaching ability are two necessary qualifica- 
tions for a missionary ; but they are by no means all that 
are required. But another difficulty in the way of Mis- 
sionary Work is the variety of language, required in our 
Church. Where one language is only required, it is com- 
paratively easy to find men to do Mission Work, but where, 
as with us, in every large town, at least two languages, 
and in some of our large cities, as many as four are re- 
quired, the difficulties are greatly increased- Such is our 
condition in this country, andas the old world from almost 
every section continues to pour into our land the children 
of our faith, the difficulties,connected with language, increase 
until we are constrained tocry out: ‘“(Comeoverand help us!” 
But who will help us? or whence willhelp come? The flood 
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is already upon us, and overwhelming us. If we are, 
however, faithful and energetic in the work assigned us, 
God, who is ever mindful of his people, will send help in 
our extremity. 

There is yet another difficulty in the way of successful 
Mission Work; it is the want of Church love. Love for 
a cause is the great lever which surmounts every obstacle. 
Now where love for the Church and for her peculiar doc- 
trines is wanting, Mission Work is difficult. And we are 
compelled to acknowledge that, in many of our large towns 
and cities, this Church love is sadly wanting, not so much 
in our foreign element as in our own native-born Lu- 
therans. Why should this be? The foreign-born and 
indoctrinated Lutheran is taught to believe that there is 
something different, something distinctive in his Church 
and her doctrines from other denominations, which deters 
him from readily leaving it. Whilst on the contrary, 
with many of our native-born, who have been taught to 
believe that there is not much difference between the doc- 
trines of his own Church and other denominations—that 
the name and discipline constitute the greatest difference, 
therefore it matters little where they belong—their love for 
the one Church is about as great as for another. Both, 
however, suffer, the members and the Church. The indi- 
vidual member suffers by being continually tossed to and 
fro by every wind of doctrine, and the Church is con- 
stantly undergoing depletion. Were our youth properly 
instructed in the distinctive doctrines and usages of our 
Church, so as to be imbued with a church-love, Mission 
Work would then, in town and city, be less of a task, and, 
we would to-day, count many more churches of our de- 
nomination in the great centres of population, than we 
now do. 

III. The necessary requisites to success in Mission 
Work are not so much pecuniary means as united effort. 
Money will erect a church edifice, yet it cannot build up a 
congregation of believers. But a united effort of a dozen 
large-hearted, faithful Christians, can organize a congrega- 
tion, and, if they cannot, at once build a church, they can, 
at least, secure a place in which to ‘hold worship. We 
know from experience what it is to encounter difficulties 
in the way of building up churches in large towns, and we 
also know what will overcome those difficulties where 
money is not at hand—united and energetic effort, and 
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nothing else. Another requisite is the right kind of la- 
borers. We have already said that it isa mistaken idea 
to suppose that if a man is only pious and possessed of a 
preaching ability, he has all that is necessary to success 
in Mission Work. There are some other qualifications 
just as necessary, and if not possessed, failure will follow. 
He should not be a novice in the ministry; some- 
times, it is true, inexperienced young men succeed in Mis- 
sion Work, butas a rule, they do not. He must also bea 
sound, earnest, gospel preacher; not necessarily a brilliant 
man, for such are not, generally speaking, good workers, 
And the danger to be apprehended in connection with 
brilliant men in Mission Work is, that when they leave, a 
collapse succeeds, because their work was not on the 
proper basis; the foundation was the man, not Christ. 
But other essentials are good sense, sound judgment, and 
withal good business qualifications. Mission Work above 
every other work in the Church, in order to succeed, re- 
quires the missionary to be possessed of these qualifica- 
tions. Asa general thing, in most new organizations, the 
minister is looked up to for advice ; he is expected to lead, 
not to follow. It is then upon his good sense, his sound 
judgment, and his business qualifications that the newly 
organized congregation depends. But if he is deficient 
in either, the organization will soon come to an end. An- 
other requisite is perseverance. He who is deficient in 
this, cannot expect to be very successful. When others 
despond and are fearful, then must the Missionary be 
cheerful and hopeful. When others are ready to yield, 
and to sink under difficulties, then must the Missionary 
come with his resources and cheer up the faint-hearted, and 
raise the enterprise from its depression. He must also 
possess honesty of character, must not only be honest in 
his dealings as a business man, but also as a preacher of 
the doctrines he professes to advocate. There is nothing 
which so soon and so effectually breaks up a new organi- 
zation, as dishonesty. Whenever discerning men see in 
the minister, whom they have called to lead in the dissem- 
ination of our distinctive doctrines, a disposition to occupy 
an equivocal position, and an effort to compromise our 
doctrines, then difficulties begin and divisions ensue, or a 
total disorganization is the result. Much valuable ground 
has been lost by pursuing just such a course. On every 
hand our Church calls for Mission Work. May it be our 
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aim, as much as possible, to supply this demand. If any 
one class of ministers more than another needs the aid, 
the prayers, and the sympathies of the Church, it is the 
missionary. For he is the frontiers-man who fells the 
forest, clears the land and thus prepares a habitation; and 
though rude in appearance, it is the foundation for a sub- 
sequent structure of more symmetrical proportion and im- 
posing appearance. He is the miner who from the bottom 
of the mine, throws up the jewel in its rough state, and 
places it in other and more expert hands, to be polished 
and to be set in its appropriate place. But whilst he is 
thus engaged, let us not disparage him, or his work, as is 
too often the case, but rather let us encourage and assist 
him in his arduous work, for we cannot do without him. 


ARTICLE V. 
THE DIVINE GOVERNMENT: REVELATION, IV. 
By Rev. P. Brresrresser, A. M., Taneytown, Md. 


St. John, the author of the book Revelation, having 
written a different letter to each of the seven churches of 
Asia Minor, is now favored, (ch. IV.) with a symbolical 
‘representation of the Divine Government, as carried onin 
the interest of Christ’s kingdom. The subject is compli- 
cated, and comparatively little has been written on the 
chapter under review. 

The existence of the Divine Government does not need 
much proof, if we believe in a personal Deity. It is estab- 
lished in Natural Theology, that all things are made and 
preserved by God, who knows thoroughly all our physical 
and moral susceptibilities, even the thoughts and intents 
of our hearts. “In Him we live, and move, and have our 
being.” 

That the Divine Government is moral in its nature, 
must be inferred from its end, and from the nature of God. 
Tis valid ground lies in God’sintrinsic perfections. God fully 
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knows his own excellence, and governs accordingly. He 
is the standard of all virtue and truth, the object and end 
of his legislation, and He is desirous that all’his intelligent 
creatures, in heaven and on earth, should be wrought up 
to this, for which he holds out many inducements, and in 
which alone, is found true and permanent happiness. Man 
finds within himself a moral want, which can become satis- 
fied only, as the soul is assimilated in moral excellence to 
the Deity. He has capacities for higher communings than 
any which human society affords. He has spiritual sus- 
ceptibilities, and is truly a being fitted for religious wor- 
ship and service. ‘This is already seen in the key-verse of 
the chapter under consideration, which says: “Thou art 
worthy, O Lord, to receive glory, and honor, and power’; 
for thou hast created all things, and for thy pleasure they 
are and were created.” Thus the deepest want of the hu- 
man soul is supplied by the divinely appointed and the 
authoritative method of appearing before God, and in con- 
fiding loveand trust, pouring out the whole religious being 
in adoration, and receiving the pledges of the divine ap- 
probation, and favor. So St. Paul: “Therefore, being 
justified by taith, we have peace with God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ: by whom also, we have access by 
faith into this grace wherein we stand, and rejoice in the 
hope of the glory of God.” (Rom. 5:1, 2.) For thig 
the Divine Government is instituted and carried on in the 
interest of Christ’s kingdom, through whom alone the 
creature can find his way up in adoration to the Father of 
spirits. Man needs a discipline, which no being but God, 
as Father, Son and Holy Ghost, can administer. 

Sin, in every way displeasing to God, is involved in the 
Divine Government, as consequent upon liberty. God 
has given man a moral agency for the purpose of exercis- 
ing himself in holiness, but in the exercise of this moral 
agency, sin has been evolved, not because it was not dis- 
pleasing to God, but because it would have been contrary 
to the divine image in which man was created, for God to 
have excluded it by force. A free moral agency having 
been bestowed on man fora good end, it was competent 
that it should be put into exercise, notwithstanding the 
evolution of sin. 

Although sin has now entered into the world, and per- 
verted man’s moral agency, yet it has not destroyed his 
personality, nor the possibility of his communication with 
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the Father of spirits. God’s attributes and man’s facul- 
ties still involve the ethical behest of authority on the one 
side, and of subjection on the other. But, how is this 
subjection to be secured in a being, alienated from his 
Sovereign? Reason has no answer to this question, but 
the Gospel has. This communication between God and 
man must necessarily introduce a moral government, modi- 
fied in its application to sinful man by a dispensation of 
grace, if its original end, man’s holiness, is to be recov- 
ered and maintained. 

But here the conflict between reason and revelation at 
once commences. <A person might, however, suppose that 
so long a time as that which human reason has given in 
vain to this subject, would be sufficient to baffle any 
further attempt to solve the moral problem by its own 
powers, yet the very attempt shows, that man is connected 
to the spirit world by ties, which cannot be severed. 
Hence, the readiness with which he has betaken himself 
in all ages to oracles and auguries. No important journey 
is undertaken; no wars are declared; no truces entered 
into; no seeds are sown; no sickness or calamity is en- 
dured, without first consulting the spirit world. Gifted 
men, believed to see further into the spirit world than 
others, were sought out; all passing events and flight of 
birds were noticed, and the voices, which issued from the 
hollow graves and slimes, and the whisper of the breezes 
were attentively listened to, in order to give the perplexed 
inquirer some intimation of supernatural guidance. While 
human reason, therefore, argues against the necessity of a 
supernatural revelation, its own history, and its own pro- 
ductions brought under trial, are the strongest argument 
in favor of both the necessity and of the possibility of 
such communication. Man’s own history shows, that he 
has the abiding conviction, that God may, if He chooses, 
reveal his will to man in some positive way, as we have it 
in this chapter. 

How, then, should we approach the investigation of the 
subject? With an abiding faith in its truthfulness. St. 
John says: “After this I looked, and behold a door was 
opened in heaven.” The scene is laid in heaven, but the 
drama is enacted on earth. The hand that moves and 
guides the affairs of this world, is invisible to mortal eye. 
But a door has been opened in heaven to all who desire 
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This phenomenon drew the Apostle’s profoundest atten- 
tion, and absorbed his spiritual being. But, for this he 
was prepared, having previously enjoyed a similar commu- 
nication from the celestial world. It was when Christ was 
transfigured on Tabor. In that he had a typical illustra. 
tion of the glorified state. When philosophy, therefore, 
doubts the possibility of such communication, we simply 
answer, that she is incompetent from her own resources to 
decide anything in reference to an order of things, which 
is known to us as little by conclusions of reason, as by in- 
tuition. She is wholly incompetent to know how this 
should be; it is, therefore, our duty as children to sit at 
the feet of the Revelator, and to hear what the communi- 
cation from the celestial world is. 

The apostle continues: “And the first voice that I heard 
was as it were of a trumpet talking with me; which said, 
Come up hither, and I will show thee things which must 
be hereafter.” (v.1.) The voice which St. John bad heard 
before, (Rev. 1: 10,) but which is the first among others, 
that he heard at this time, was the voice of Jehovah, the 
Incarnate God. In this voice we have the strongest argu- 
ment for, and the firmest hope in the existence of a spirit 
world. Having heard the trumpet voice, the apostle is 
immediately thrown into a spiritual ecstacy. St. Paul had 
a similar experience, “When he was caught into Paradise, 
and heard unspeakable words, which itis not lawful for man 
to utter.” He could not tell, whether he was in the body, 
or out of it during his trance; it is, therefore, useless for 
us to attempt to solve the mystery. It was, nevertheless, 
areal communication with the spirit world, like that of 
St. John’s. 


The Divine Government, a pure Theoeracy. 


This is inferred from what follows: “And immediately 
I was in the Spirit: and, behold, a throne was set in hea- 
ven, and one sat on the throne.” (vy. 2.) The throne de- 
notes regal power, and here a pure theocracy, which is 
the best government that can be established, as it has the 
highest liberty of its subjects in view. The world has 
evidently departed from true liberty ; it is in bondage to 
sin, and under the guidance of Satan, who plays a promi- 
nent part in this book. 

This bondage to Satan manifests itself in ten thousand 
ways. ‘This it is, that has produced the atheism, panthe- 
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ism and superstition in which the greater part of the race 
are still held. How cold and damp is atheism! How 
cheerless and revolting are pantheism and superstition ! 
‘“Pantheism shows us a beautiful mansion—but the sight 
is melancholy; we have no desire to enter the building, 
for it is without an inhabitant; there is no warm heart 
to beat, no just mind to rule, in these large but tenant- 
less halls. It gives us delusions, which serve to alleviate 
nothing, to solve nothing, to illuminate nothing; they are 
vapors, which may, indeed, show bright and gaudy colors 
when seen at a great distance, but in the bosom of which, 
if one enters, there is nothing but chill and gloom.” Not 
so with God’s spiritual temple, which he is constructing. 
This is inhabited; God himself is the light of it. The 
plan-of this temple belongs io the Father Almighty; the 
Son has purchased the material with his own precious 
blood; and the Holy Spirit prepares the material, and 
builds it up. It is evident from this, that God’s spiritual 
temple, is to be his masterpiece. His plan embraces the 
rise and fall of worlds, of empires, kingdoms, republics and 
states. The whole stream of history, that of men and an- 
gels, is continually sweeping around it, that, in the ages to 
come, He may point to this, as the monument of his grace 
and power. God is the author and finisher of his own 
habitation. Having finished it, He will also dwell in it. 
Then will be heard, ‘Behold, the tabernacle of God is with 
men, and He will dwell with them, and they shall be his 
people, and God himself shall be with them, and be their 
God. (Rev. 21 : 3.) 

This pure theocracy has a perfect code of moral pre- 
cepts, written in man’s conscience and republished by rev- 
elation. It demands that both the outer and the inner 
life be in harmony with the divine will. “Thou shalt love 
the Lord, thy God, with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind. ‘This is the first and great com- 
mandment. And the second is like unto it, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” To bring man back to com- 
plete loyalty, which consists in conformity of heart and life 
to this code, is the object of the divine legislation. This 
liberty can be attained alone by the gospel. But it is evi- 
dent from the description which is given, that all men will 
not be restored to this true liberty as it is in Christ, and 
that many thousands will be lost; yet all will in the end 
glorify God, either by their salvation, or their damnation. 
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The theocratic “throne was set in heaven, and one sat 
on the throne.” The representation is much in the same 
manner as the prophet Ezekiel has given it. (Hzek. 1, 
26-28.) Who does not see by this, that all things are es- 
tablished by God, who cannot be turned from his ultimate 
purpose in the creation of the world? This was to reveal 
his divine character, and to have it duly acknowledged 
by all his intelligent creatures. This shall yet be attained, 
which is evident from the next chapter, (verse 13,) which 
unfolds the practical workings of the diving government 
in the hands of the Lord Jesus, but which is not now the 
direct subject under consideration. The passage alluded 
tois this: ‘And every creature which is in heaven, and 
on earth, and under the earth, and such as are in the sea, 
and all that are in them, heard I say, Blessing, honor, 
glory, and power be unto him that sitteth upon the throne 
and unto the Lamb for ever and ever.” This corresponds 
with what is taught us,in Rom. 14, 11. ‘As I live, saith 
the Lord, every knee shall bow to me, and every tongue 
shall confess God.” Sin cannot turn the Divine Legisla- 
tor from his ultimate purpose; it must become subservi- 
ent to his will. God is not the author of sin, but still He 
overrules it for the good of his Church. The introduction 
of sin into the world has, however, modified the Divine 
Government; its administration in penal justice has been 
changed into an administration in grace. But for this 
the race would have been destroyed in its progenitors. 
God had said to man: “But of the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it; forin the day 
thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die.” This sentence 
would have been executed immediately after the trans- 
gression, and thus the whole race would have been cut off 
in its progenitors, had not such change of administration 
in the wisdom of God been effected. 

The Divine Government of the world in grace is beauti- 
fully symbolized in the chapter under consideration: 
“And he that sat, was to look upon like a jasper and sar- 
dine stone; and there was a rainbow round about the throne, 
in sight like unto an emerald.” In this description we 
find nothing of the terrible; but all moves on as if con- 
ducted by the hand ofa gracious Father. The jasper was 
of various colors, as red, yellow, brown, and green, with 
the yellow predominating ; the sardin stone 2605 Yapd.v0s, 
was a precious stone of a blood-red and sometimes flesh 
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color; while the emerald is well known to have the green, 
a color so attractive to the eye. Now the green, red, and 
yellow are the three fundamental colors, out of which are 
formed the seven well-known shades of the rainbow, 
which is a symbol of grace—a sign of the covenant which 
God has made with man. “I have set my bow in the 
cloud, and it shall be for a token of a covenant between 
me and the earth.” (Gen 9: 13.) 

What, therefore, does the Holy Spirit wish to teach us 
by this description of the theocratic throne? Evidently 
that the Divine Government is an administration in grace. 
This is proved by the rainbow. By ‘the divine counten- 
ance we may be able to form an opinion as to how we 
stand before God. Here the divine countenance is lighted 
with mercy. “He that sat was to look upon like a jasper 


and sardine stone, &c.” By the countenance we judge 
the feelings of another toward us. “Cain was wroth, and 
his countenance fell.” “Jacob beheld the countenance of 


Laban, and, behold, it was not toward him as _ before.” 
The same language is employed in referenceto the Lord— 
language adapted to human infirmities. “The Lord lift 
up his countenance upon thee.” “Thou hast made him glad 
with thy countenance.” The Bible is full of this subject. 

Therefore we conclude that this whole aspect of the 
theocratic throne is symbolic of the administration of the 
world in grace, by which nations as well as individuals are 
disciplined for a higher sphere of existence. If it were 
not so, the human race would long ago have been de- 
stroyed by penal judgments; but as the design which God 
has in view, in afflicting men, is for their good, the world 
continues from generation to generation. From other 
portions of Scripture, however, it is distinctly seen that 
the Divine Government will by and by be changed again 
into an administration of justice, and then cometh the end. 
“When all things shall be subdued unto him, then shall 
the Son also himself be subject unto him, that put all 
things under him, that God may be all in all.” (1 Cor. 
15:28.) That will be at the judgment, when Christ’s 
mediatorship shall have ceased, and He shall have as- 
sumed the character of Judge. (Rev. 20: 12.) Herein 
lies a profound thought, whose consideration we will now 
attend to in the investigation of the 


Consummation of the Divine Government. 
We have a beautiful description of this in the fourth 
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verse of our chapter.” “And round about the throne 
were four and twenty seats (9pov0.:) and upon the seats 1 
saw four and twenty elders (xpeoBuzépovs,) clothed in white 
raiment; and they had on their heads crowns of gold.” In 
this description there are’ four things, which demand 
special attention: (1) the twenty-four thrones; (2) the 
twenty-four presbyteries; (3) the white raiment with which 
the presbyteries are clothed; (4) the crowns of gold. 

1. The Tweuty-four Thrones. In this, we have the fact 
brought to light, that in the administration of the Divine 
Government, God employs divers agents, to whom he dele- 
gates the exercise of regal power; there were thrones set 
round about the great throne. Who cannot see from this, 
that God has made creatures with wills in liberty, which 
move independently within their prescribed limits, by 
means of which, God attains his ultimate end in creation ? 
Hence, the creature, whom God has made in his own im- 
age, ig not a mere machine, moved from one point to 
another by an invisible hand, but he is a moral agent with 
a will in liberty, in the creature’s free exercise of which 
God attains his ultimate end. ‘To rule such a world de- 
mands indeed omniscience. This gives us a sublime view 
of the Divine Government, which will not plunge us into 
the rigid logic of fatalism and materialism. That such is 
a proper view of man, is evident to any one who hasmade 
the operations of his own mind a subject of accurate in- 
vestigation, and who has a correct comprehension of lib- 
erty in Christ, as taught in the New Testament. 

2. The twenty-four elders upon the Thrones. These are 
the representatives of the redeemed ones under the Old 
and New Covenants; twelve for each, making twenty-four 
in all. These redeemed ones, from both dispensations, 
having passed through the divine discipline, have attained 
the ultimate end of their creation. They show the high- 
est development, to which human beings can attain. 
Although they were at first created a little lower than the 
angels, yet they have, at length, come nearer the throne 
than the angels. So they have reached their destination! 
Who should refuse to submit to the divine discipline, 
when it conducts to so glorious anend? ‘Now no chast- 
éning for the present seemeth to be joyous, but grievous: 
nevertheless, afterward, it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of 
righteousness unto them which are exercised thereby.” 
(Heb. 12:11.) By 4 divine discipline in grace, He brings 
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us, through various stages of moral development, until 
we are complete in Christ. 

We perceive, that the elders were sitting, which posi- 
tion, of course, symbolizes rest. They have now entered 
into the rest, which awaits all God’s people. (Heb. 4: 9.) 
They have now come into the heavenly Canaan, where 
the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest. 
The conflict is over, and the victory is obtained. 

3. Thisis further evident, from the garments, with which 
the elders are, clothed; they are clad in white raiment. 
Nothing, which is morally unclean, can enter this high 
" position in the spirit world. In the seventh chapter we 
are told how these garments were made white. “These 
are they, who have come out of great tribulation, and have 
washed their robes, and made them white in the blood of 
the Lamb.” (Rev. 7:14.) This shows, that the Divine 
Government includes the Christian system for the highest 
moral development of fallen humanity. LHxcept as the 
religion of the Lord Jesus Christ reaches man’s mind and 
heart, there is little hope of his improvement in moral ex- 
cellence. Man cannot attain to those thrones in the heav- 
enly place by his own efforts, for the dead weight of sin, 
which hangs upon him, will ever draw him down to the 
world by its own inherent power. “O wretched man that 
Tam! who shall deliver me from the body of this death? 
I thank God, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” Nothing 
can make our garments white but the blood of Christ, who 
must become to us righteousness, sanctification, and re- 
demption, in order that we may attain to the glorified state 
of the elders. 

4. The crowns of gold. This denotes the regal state, to 
which the glorified ones have been exalted. Jesus said to 
his disciples: “Verily, I say unto you, that ye which have 
followed me, in the regeneration, when the Son of Man 
shall sit on the throne of his glory, ye also shall sit upon 
twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” (Matt. 
19: 28.) The twenty four elders then represent the re- 
deemed ones under the Old and New Covenants. The 
Church of God is identical in all ages; it is only divinely 
modified from generation to generation, to suit the moral 
development, of the race, which it has under instruction 
and discipline. Therefore, what the Saviour here says in 
Matthew, is generally applicable to all the redeemed, for 
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in Christ Jesus we are all made kings and priests unto 
God, the Father. (Rev. 1: 6.) But shall we be kings and 
have no thrones to sit upon? Not now, but in the regen- 
eration, when the Son of Man shall sit upon the throne of 
his glory. The saints will occupy these thrones, immedi- 
ately after their glorification. (Rev. 20:4.) Then will 
also be fulfilled the third beatitude: “Blessed are the 
meek: for they shall inherit the earth.” (Matt. 5: 5.) 

It appears from the intimation, which is here furnished, 
that God is preparing, by his Divine Government, beings 
who shall be exalted to some vacant thrones, now found 
in the spirit world ; perhaps, those from which the rebel- 
lious angels were cast. This may, in part, account for the 
devil’s intense wrath against the saints of the Most High, 
and for the Saviour’s comforting words to his disciples: 
“Let not your hearts be troubled: ye believe in God, be- 
lieve also in me. In my Father’s house there are many 
mansions: if it were not so, I would have told you. I go 
to prepare a place for you.” (John 14:1,2.) When I 
look to the heavens, I can see even with my natural eyes, 
that my Father’s house has many apartments, how vast, 
therefore, must be this habitation! It is further evident, 
from the Scriptures, that the fallen angels once had domin- 
ion over a large part of this vast empire of God, but, hav- 
ing sinned, they were driven from their habitations. (2 
Peter 2:4; Jude 6.) These may be the kingdoms which 
the Saviour is now arranging for his people, whom he is 
preparing in this world, by his Divine Government and 
discipline. The saints may, therefore, be the comple- 
ment of the spirit world, and all the complicated work- 
ings of this government, may be directed to the end 
that those thrones may be occupied by worthy ones. 
See, then, “that no man take thy crown.” (Rev. 3: 11.) 


The Application of the Divine Government. 

The application is made by divine judgments and the 
operations of the Holy Spirtt. Here we have the process: 
given: “And out of the throne proceeded lightnings, and 
voices: and there were seven lamps of fire burning be- 
fore the throne, which are the seven spirits of God.” (verge 
5.) In this we have the manner in which the Divine 
Government is applied. 

1. By judgments, which are symbolized by the light- 
nings, thunderings, and voices. Lightnings are apt sym- 
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bols of the divine judgments. The Hebrews often repre- 
sented them as direct exhibitions of divine wrath. In the 
book of Job we read: “Hear attentively the noise of his 
voice, and the sound that goeth out of his mouth. He 
directeth it under the whole heaven, and his lightning 
unto the ends of the earth. After it a noise roareth; he 
thundereth with the voice of his excellency.” (Job 87 : 
2-4.) By this symbol, the lightnings, thunderings, and 
voices, we have, therefore, an illustration of one method by 
which the Divine Government is applied to the moral devel- 
opment of man. The introduction of sin into the world has 
made it necessary, that the Divine Government should be 
applied to moral agents by means of judgments; by which 
we mean the calamities inflicted on men for their reforma- 
tion. However these may be employed, their end is not 
penal, but disciplinary. God corrects men and nations as 
long as they are in this life in mercy, not willing that any 
should perish, but that all should come to a knowledge of 
the truth; for all the divine legislation throughout the 
whole world is subject to the economy of grace. In the 
execution of these judgments God employs war, famine, 
pestilence, and the beasts of the earth. (Rev. 6: 8.) 

Let us investigate the history of the most prominent 
nations of the earth, to see how the principles, by which 
they are disciplined in righteousness, are illustrated. Take 
first the Babylonian nation, which is symbolized, (Dan. 
7: 6,) by the lion. This nation culminated in a universal 
monarchy 626 B. C. Its chief head was Nebuchadnezzar. 
This man passed through a wonderful discipline, until he 
arrived at a knowledge of the true God. We first discover 
him as savage as the lion, with the eagle’s swiftness to ex- 
ecute his wrath. With what celerity he pushed his armies 
into India, Palestine, Phoenicia, Egypt, Northern Africa, 
and as far asthe pillars of Hercules. During these wars 
he seemed destitute of a human heart, but he learned by 
bitter experience that the Most High ruleth in the kingdom 
of men, and giveth it to whomsoever he will ;” for as he was 
rejoicing in his pride and savage cruelty—he became in- 
sane for an appointed time, at the end of which his reason 
was restored, when he said: “Now I, Nebuchadnezzar, 
praise, and extol, and honor the King of heaven, all whose 
works are truth, and his ways judgments: and those that 
walk in pride he is able to abase.” (Dan. 4: 387.) Having 
thus attained to a knowledge of the true God, Nebuchad- 
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nezzar issued a proclamation to all people, nations, and 
languages, in all the earth, in which he records the salu- 
tary discipline, and in which he ascribes due honor to 
the Majesty of Heaven. The nations of the earth, were, 
at that time, also, prepared to receive such a proclama- 
tion. (Dan. 4.) 

2. The part which the Holy Spirit takes in this work of 
discipline. “There were seven Jamps of fire, burning before 
the throne, which are the seven spirits of God. “From 
this as well as other portions of Scripture, it is evident 
that the Divine Government is applied to the moral de- 
velopment of man by the Holy Spirit, who is here repre- 
sented as seven lamps of fire burning before the throne— 
seven being a sacred number, and denoting manifold or 
multiform operations. ‘Phe Holy Spirit is that hypostasis 
in the Divine Being, who controls all the moral energy of 
God in its application to moral beings. “For as many as 
are led by the Spirit of God, they are the Sons of God.” 
He reproves the world of sin, of righteousness, and of 
judgment. (John 16:8.) This is the gracious Being who 
takes the Church militant, whom He has begotten through 
his word unto eternal life, through the various stages of 
moral development, as represented further on in this 
chapter. (Also, Rom. 8: 26,27. In the divine discipline 
through which Nebuchadnezzar passed, it is readily seen 
what part the Holy Spirit took. The wars. which Nebu- 
chandnezzar was employed by Divine Providence to wage 
against the nations of the earth, against the theocratic na- 
tions, as well as against idolaters, were conducive, in the 
hands of the Holy Spirit, to much good every way. Thus 
the better part of the Israelites were led into Babylonish 
captivity, whither they brought with them the Holy 
Scriptures, and many persons who were under the direct 
illumination of the Holy Spirit. Among the most prom- 
inent of these was Daniel, the Prophet, who was brought by 
the Holy Spirit into direct contact with the monarch, and 
by whom Nebuchadnazzar was instructed in righteousness. 

While the Holy Spirit was thus preparing occupants 
for the seats around the theocratic throne in heaven, He 
was also disciplining His own special nation in the truth, 
as already revealed, and preparing it for higher attain- 
ments in moral development. By means of the Babylo- 
nish captivity anda more extensive circulation of the Holy 
Scriptures in the Greek language, the Jews were entirely 
delivered from the sin of idolatry; but for which it is 
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doubtful whether this blessed consummation would ever 
have been reached. 

The next universal empire which arose after the Baby- 
lonian, was the Medo-Persian, which was established, by 
Cyrus in the conquest of Babylon, 538 B. C., and con- 
tinued in power to the overthrow of Darius Codomannus,. 
333 B.C. During these two hundred years of its exist- 
ence, the Medo-Persian became, in the Providence of God, 
a powerful empire, but it commenced to decline after its: 
invasion of Greece under Xerxes, who marched against 
that classic land with an army of three hundred thousand 
men, picked soldiers, but was, overthrown by the Grecians. 
at Salamis, Thermopylae, and Marathon under such Gen- 
erals as Leonidas, Aristides, Miltiades, and Themistocles, 
names so justly celebrated in Grecian history. The Medo- 
Persians, during the two hundred years of their empire, 
passed through the same kind of discipline as the Baby- 
lonians. The two factors, the divine judgments and the 
energy of the Holy Spirit, are already discovered from 
their history to have been at work for the purpose of pre- 
paring men from among them for a higher sphere of ex- 
istence. 

The most interesting and highest moral development 
here we find in Cyrus the Great. This man was conducted 
by Divine Providence through all the four stages—the 
savage, the civilized, the enlightened, and the religious. 
If half of what Herodotustells us is true, Cyrus was the most 
renowned character of antiquity. When he was called by 
God to overthrow the Babylonian empire, which had sub- 
served the divine purpose, and filled up the measure of its 
iniquity, he was yet in the savage, or heathen state. But 
how rapidly he improved, and others with him, under the 
divine discipline! By wars and conquests he introduced 
among his people the blessings of civilizatton; by his 
contact with the enlightened Jews and Babylonians, he at- 
tained to a knowledge of the true God, and thus, in the ° 
course of time, became also truly religious. For having 
become acquainted with the sublime prophecies of Isaiah, 
respecting himself, he issued the foilowing decree: “Thus 
saith Cyrus, the king, since God Almighty hath appointed 
me'to be king of the habitable earth, I believe that he is 
that God which the nation of the Israelites worship; for 
he indeed foretold my name by the prophet, and that I 
should build him a house at Jerusalem, in the country of 
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Judea.” This was foretold by Isaiah, the prophet, one 
hundred and forty years before the first temple was demol- 
ished. (Is. 44:28; 45:1-5.) When Cyrus read this 
prophecy he was at once convinced of the truth, and led 
to admire the Divine providence which was guiding him. 
How sublime to Cyrus must these holy words, read in the 
history of the capture of Babylon, have appeared: “I will 
go before thee, and make the crooked places straight; I 
will break in pieces the gates of brass, and cut in sunder 
the bars of iron; and I will give thee the treasures of 
darkness, and hidden riches of secret places, that thou 
mayest know that I, the Lord, which calletd thee by thy 
name, am the God of Israel. JI am the Lord, and there is 
none else, there is no God besides me; I| girded thee, 
though thou hast not known me.” Thus we see that Cy- 
rus was disciplined in grace, until he was raised from a state 
of barbarism toa high condition of religious culture. He 
was a wise conqueror and accomplished fprince. He was 
alike great in military and civil life. If we were to inves- 
tigate the history of other nations of the earth, we should 
find the same factors, the divine judgments and the Holy 
Spirit, at work in their moral discipline, which would ren- 
der the argument cumulative. 


The Foundation of the Divine Government. 


“And before the throne there was a sea of glass, like 
unto crystal.” That isa brilliant sea, ¢a2a000 aay, This 
symbolizes the justice and equity with which the Di- 
vine Government is carried on. However difficult it 
may be to vindicate the divine character in the permission 
of sin and death in the world, yet the child of faith is as- 
sured that “righteousness and judgment are the habitation 
of the divine throne.” (Ps. 95:2.) This agrees with 
Rey. 15: 2, in which we have a fuller description of the 
same subject: ‘(And I saw as it wereasea of glass mingled 
with fire; and them that had gotten the victory over the 
beasts, and over his image, and over his mark, and over the 
number of his name, stand on the sea of glass, having the 
hands of God.” This foundation is too brilliant for mortal 
man toexamine witha steady gaze, and hence the many and 
absurd conclusions, which have been drawn relative to the 
Divine Government. An intelligent answer for the per- 
plexed subject can be obtained only as we contemplate the 
proper end, which God has in view in all his complicated 
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goverhment. Some suppose this end to be the greatest 
happiness of his sentient creatures. According to this 
theory happiness would be the highest good, and obedi- 
ence to God, essential to the highest holiness, and thus 
the highest holiness would be essential to the highest hap- 
piness. God foreknew that man, placed in the position 
where he covld secure the highest holiness by his obedi- 
ence, would not be obedient, but would sin. He then ar- 
ranged his remedial influences through the punishment of 
sin, the atonement, and the operations of the Holy Spirit, 
that he can reclaim so many to just such a state of holi- 
ness and happiness as will exactly counterbalance the sin 
and misery. 

This theory involves an intrinsic absurdity. If the 
highest holiness and happiness can be secured only by the 
introduction of sin and misery, of which they are the equal 
counterparts, the introduction of sin and misery into the 
world was an absolute necessity. This would make God 
the author of sin, by placing him under the absolute neces- 
sity of introducing it. How can his government be vin- 
dicated by such theory? Of this theory there are modi- 
fied forms, but all equally absurd. 

Others have endeavored to vindicate the justice of the 
Divine Government on the ground of God’s highest wor- 
thiness. This seems more satisfactory, According to 
this theory, God is supreme and absolute excellence, and 
He cannot deny himself, which would imply a contradic- 
tion. God’s worthiness and excellence is the rule of ac- 
tion. To create intelligent creatures, who shall stand be- 
fore God in his own image, is worthy of God. Man has 
thus become a personality. This has brought responsi- 
bility, and an opportunity to try the moral agency which 
has been bestowed. This involves the possibility of sin. 
If he act worthily of bis inner excellence, which lies in 
the image of God, man will be confirmed in holiness for 
ever; but if he abuse his liberty, he will fall into self- 
destruction, from which he can never deliver himself. God, 
however, may interpose for his deliverance, if He can find 
a substitute which will subserve the interests of justice as 
well as the penalty of death. This has been discovered 
in the atonement made by Jesus Christ our Lord, “who 
his own self bare our sins in his own body on the tree, 
that we, being dead to sin, should live unto righteous- 
ness, by whose stripes we were healed.” (1 Peter 2 : 24.) 
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And St. Paul teaches us how we may secure this right-. 
eousness, the lost image of God, and also how we shall 
finally be confirmed in holtness for ever: ‘Now it was 
not written for his (Abraham’s) sake alone, that it (right- ~ 
eousness) was imputed to him. But for us also, to whom 
it shall be imputed, if we believe on him that raised up 
Jesus our Lord from the dead; who was delivered for our 
offences, and who was raised again for our justification.” 
(Rom. 4: 23-25.) 

- We defend this position by the following argument: 
All finite personality, with will in liberty, is liable to sin, 
which liability rises necessarily in limited faculties. But 
no creature, with infinite faculties, could exist. In a finite 
personality there must be necessarily a conflict between the 
higherand the lower faculties. There isthus constant liability 
to sin. When God exerts his influence in restraining 
sin, the tendency is still on the same side. The creature has 
not yet learned by experience to guard against sin. And 
God must act just so far, and no farther, in restraining 
man than his own worthiness will allow, or than man’s 
moral agency, which is according to the divine image, will 
permit. God gives laws to restrain sin by their penalties, 
the nature of which He need not fully explain to the 
creature, but while these penalties remain unexecuted; 
they are constantly losing their weight of restraint. But 
now when sin has entered the universe through the limited 
faculties of the creature, and his want of strict attention to 
his Maker’s command, God may consistently augment 
remedial and preventive influences. Punishment may. 
now begin, and exert its restraining influences. Chastise: 
ment in grace may now conduct the whole government 
for the recovery of the creature. “O the depth of the 
riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! how 
unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past find- 
ing out!” s 

Having now vindicated the equity of the Divine Goy- 
- ernment, we are better prepared to resume the thought, 
suspended in the discussion of this Government, in its ap- 
plication to the recovery of man from sin and misery. The 
Seer continues: ‘‘And in the midst of the throne, and 
round about the throne, were four beasts, full of eyes be- 
fore and behind. And the first beast was like a lion, and 
the second beast like a calf, and the third beast had x face 
as a man, and the fourth beast was like a flying eagle. And 
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the four beasts had each of them six wings about him; 
and they were full of eyes within; (verses. 6, 7. 8.”) The 
word $a which is here translated beasts, means literally 
living ones. These were not beasts in the common accep- 
tation of the term, but symbolic representations of man, 
in his fourfold state, the savage, the civilized, the enlight- 
ened, and the religious, embracing the whole world, four 
being the signature of the earth. (Rev. 7; 1; 21: 18.) 

These cherubim, the symbolic representatives of man, in 
his fourfold state, were full of eyes before and behind sym- 
biolzing intelligence. The Divine Government, which 
we are contemplating, has to do with God's intelligent 
creature, man, all around the globe. This is a wonderful 
being, who by the divine discipline, in judgments and 
grace, may be brought from his low savage state to the 
highest religious intelligence. His nature is not like that 
of angels, who, once fallen, are ruined for ever; but he 
contains within himself, in virtue of the nature which God 
has given him, a capacity for constant improvement in 
moral excellence. ‘Whata piece of work is man! How 
noble in reason! how infinite in faculties! in form and 
moving, how express and admirable! in action, how like 
an angel! in apprehension, how like a God!” 

These living ones are represented in the vision as being 
in the midst of the throne and round about it, which 
shows clearly that the seat of the Divine Government ex- 
tends to this world. The Triune God is rightamong us, 
superintending all his works, which are continued for the 
spiritual good of man. With this fact in view let us again 
contemplate man in his moral development under the di- 
vine discipline. It is not meant, however, to be taught 
here that all men will attain to the glorified state; the di- 
vine discipline will be to many a savor of death unto 
death. Only to those who are exercised by it will it 
“yield the peaceable fruit of righteousness.” (Heb. 12: 11.) 

But before entering more fully into this part of our 
subject, we desire to compare it with the description which 
is found in Ezekiel, 1: 5-10, relative to the same matter: 
‘Also out of the midst thereof, (the fire-infolding whirl- 
wind) came the likeness of four living creatures. And 
this was their appearance: ‘They had the likeness of a 
man. And every one had four faces, and every one had 
four wings. And their feet were straight feet; and the 
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sole of their feet was like the sole of a calf’s foot; and they 
sparkled like the color of burnished brass. And they had 
the hands of a man under their wings, on their four sides; 
and they four had their faces and their wings. Their wings 
were joined one to another; they turned not, when they 
went; they went every one straight forward. As for the 
likenesses of their faces, they four had the face of a man, 
and the face of a lion on the right side; and they four had 
the face of an ox on the left side; they four also had the 
face of an eagle,” In St. John’s description we have four 
living ones, evidently in the likeness of man as to their 
bodies, with six wings each, three on the one side and three 
on the other, one beast having the face of a lion, another 
that of a calf, the third the face of'a man, and the fourth 
that of a flying eagle. In Ezekiel’s description, we have 
four living ones, all in the likeness of man as'to their bodies, 
each with four wings and four faces, the face of a man, the 
face of a lion, the face of an ox, and the face of an eagle. 
The visions are substantially the same; the one present- 
ing to our view the Divine Government from a Jewish 
stand-point, and the other,from a Christian. In both vis- 
ions man is the subject of the divine discipline. Hze- 
kiel’s vision was designed to comfort the Church of God 
in her Babylonish captivity; St. John’s, to comfort the 
Church in her spiritual Babylonish captivity. St. John 
presents man to our view in his individual capacity ; Eze- 
kiel, in his collective capacity. Hence in St. John’s 
description, we have one living creature having the face of 
a lion; another that of a calf; the third, the face asa man ; 
and the fourth, that ofa flying eagle; each cherub having 
six wings. In Hzekiel's, we have four living creatures, 
each having these four faces, and four wings. In the lat- 
‘ter description, we contemplate the vision more asa whole; 
in the former, more in its individual’ aspect; but what ig 
true of the whole is also true of its parts. As the whole 
human family must pass through the divine discipline, in 
the four-fold state, represented by the face of the lion, ‘the 
ox, the man, and the eagle, or the savage, the civilized 
the enlightened, and the religious, so must each individual 
be taken through the same moral development in order to 
attain the glorified state of the elders. The Holy Spirit 
finds every man dead in trespasses and sins, and from this 
state He -quickens us into newness of life by a diversified 
discipline, until He has rendered us complete in Christ, 
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and has brought us into the glorified state. But in St. 
John’s vision each living creature had six wings, while in 
that of Ezekiel, each had but four. How shall we recon- 
cile this apparent discrepancy of these sacred writers? If 
the living ones symbolize man, which.seems to be well es- 
tablished, the solution is not difficult. The constituent el- 
ements of man, according to a Jewish point of view, are 
soul and body, and so we have a wing for each; but as a 
man is of a dull nature, we have two wings for each side, 
making four in all. So in Ezekiel’s vision. But accord- 
ing to St. John’s vision each cherub had six wings, three 
on each side of this dual creature. This is looking at 
man’s constituent elements from a Christian stand-point, 
which describes him as composed of spirit, soul, and body, 
through all of which parts, the three measures, the leaven 
of the kingdom must be diffused in order to complete re- 
demption. (1 Thess. 5; 23; Matt. 13 : 33.) 

We are now prepared to enter into a fuller description 
of the meaning of these divine symbols. But as we have 
already contemplated man somewhat at length in his col- 
lective capacity, according to Hzekiel’s vision, we will con- 
fine ourselves more particularly in the sequel to what we 
have in the text. We have said that what is true of the 
whole race in the application of the Divine Government 
is also true of each individual in it. The divine discipline 
exerted in the interest of Christ finds man, in his individ- 
ual capacity, in the barbarous state of sin, wholly sensuous, 
carnally minded, and destitute of righteousness in its true 
intellectual apprehension, as well as in its application to 
actual life. Yet out of this state are to be brought the 
glorified ones, who are to be seated around the throne of 
God. This must include man’s entire transformation 
spirit, soul, and body. We will take the trichotomy in 
the order here given, not from mere caprice, but in the or- 
der of their redemption, being just the reverse of the or- 
der in which sin entered to man’s entire defilement. That 
this is not an arbitrary division is amply proved by Christ’s 

arable of the leaven, which was hid in three measures of 
meal, till the whole was leavened. (Matt. 13:33.) The 
highest and most excellent department of this living crea- 
ture in his spirit, which embraces reason, will, and con- 
science, rendering him a free personality, accountable to 
the Father of Spirits, in whose image he has been created. 
By reason, we mean that faculty of the mind by which we 
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become possessed of religious principles, which guide us 
in the acquisition of moral truth ; by conscience, our self- 
knowledge of our responsibility ; and by will, the motive 
power to act according to enlightened principles. How to 
restore the spirit of this living one to its normal condition, 
is the difficult problem of morals. 

The spirit man is moral darkness, and needs illumina- 
tion. Whence is the light, which is so much needed, to_ 
come? He can comprehend the truth when presented, 
but who shall present it when all are in moral darkness ? 
He is full of eyes within, but what can he see in his moral 
darkness? Hence, Jesus Christ “is the true light, which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” (John 1: 
9.) Only in Jesus Christ by the aid of the Divine Spirit 
does the spirit of man become possessed of principles, 
which are to guide him in his moral restoration. Here 
he must learn to know sin in its sinfulness) How? “By 
the law is the knowledge of sin. JI had not known sin, 
but by the law: for I had not known lust, except the 
law had said, thou shalt not covet.” (Rom.7:7.) In or- 
der therefore to elevate man, light must come into his 
spirit by the aid of the Holy Ghost through the truth; he 
must see light in the great light. Otherwise the frag- 
ments of truth, which seem to survive the fall, will be 
used by him to his perversion on account of his bondage 
to sin. The invisible things of God, which appear like 
dim spectres, will otherwise but drive him away from a 
true apprehension of that God, in whom we live, and 
move, and have our being. Thus as long as there is no 
true intellectual apprehension of God, “there is no fear of 
God before his eyes.” (Rom. 8:18.) The beginning of 
a better life, however, must commence in the fear of God, 
which man can learn only in Jesus Christ. “No man 
knoweth the Father but the Son, and he to. whom the Son 
shall reveal him.” 

The true God having thus been apprehended by man in 
Jesus Christ, the monitions of conscience will also be right. 
As the bodily eye, undiseased, receiving light from the sun, 
furnishes the whole body with light, but being diseased 
leaves the whole body in darkness, so conscience illumin- 
nated by the Sun of righteousness, the human reason being 
also enlightened, will be full of heavenly light, basking in 
the joyful light of God’s countenance, the lovely aspect of 
him who sits on the jasper-sardine throne. Thus enlight- 
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ened, we may trust conscience’s guidance; for its prohibi- 
tions are just, and recordings are correct. Yet, in all this, 
it approaches the normal state only, as it comes under the 
increasing light of the divine discipline. It does not, 
however, in this life, reach the normal state, which was 
that of Adam and Eve before the fall, but being sprinkled 
from its guilt by the blood of Jesus, its restlessness is re- 
moved, its shame is covered up, and its fear is conquered. 
Thus man is transformed by the renewing of his mind. 
(Rom. 12:2.) Thisis a growth, which implies a coming 
under the divine guidance and discipline ; a difficult work, 
which the moral energy of the Divine Spirit alone can infuse 
into us. But for a long time the conscience may remain 
weak. (Rom. 14 : 20-23.) 

The reason having become enlightened and the con- 
science purified, the will goes ever permanently and 
steadfastly toward righteousness and truth. It is free-will 
that makes us subjects of history. The historian writes 
about the actions of men, and passes judgment upon those 
acts, approving here and condemning there. Now, had 
not man free-will, he could not thus be judged. He would 
then not be responsible for his acts, having been unable 
to act otherwise. Yet the will must be liberated from 
its voluntary bondage to sin, before there can be a prox- 
imation to the image of God, from which man has fallen. 
This is done when the soul is united by faith to Christ. 
So St. Paul: “But now we are delivered from the law, 
that being dead wherein we were held; that we should 
serve in newness of spirit, and not in the oldness of the 
letter.” (Rom. 7: 6.) 

This union induces a change in the feelings. Those things 
which administered pleasure to the soul before the great 
change, now occasion pain, and vice versa. The feelings 
of the regenerated, however, must be disciplined by the 
Great Ruler, in order to bring the soul entirely into sub- 
jection with the will of God. If pain is necessary to pro- 
duce this, the Lord has ten thousand agents at hand, which 
He may employ for man’s discipline in righteousness. 

But we must. hasten to the third division, man’s body, 
which must be also brought and kept under righteous dis- 
cipline. Hence, St. Paul, writing to the Romans says: 
“Let not sin therefore reign in your mortal body, that ye 
should obey it in the lust thereof. Neither yield ye your 
members as instruments of unrighteousness unto sin; but 
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yield yourselves unto God, as those that are alive from 
the dead, and your members as instruments of righteous- 
ness unto God,” The body is therefore not a mere use- 
less appendage, but one of the constituent partsof man. We 
are under moral obligations to seek a complete and healthy 
development of the body, and to present it undefiled as 
the temple of God. (1 Cor. 3: 16-17.) From a vicious 
neglect of the body many children die in infancy, and 
others drag out a sickly, deranged, and deformed body 
through life, Yet with the utmost care the body is sub- 
ject to many infirmities. ‘‘Although Christ be in us, the 
body is dead because of sin.” (Rom. 8:10.) But Christ 
will again quicken our mortal bodies by his spirit that 
dwelleth in us. For this we groan within ourselves, 
“waiting for the adoption, to-wit, the redemption of our 
bodies.” When our bodies are glorified, then will our 
redemption be complete, and we shall be around the throne 
with the four and twenty elders. 

“And they rest not day and night, saying, Holy, holy, 
holy, Lord God Almighty, which was, and is, and is to 
come. And when those living ones give glory, and honor, 
and thanks, to him that sat on the throne, who liveth for 
ever and ever, the four and twenty elders fall down before 
him that sat on the throne, and worship him that liveth 
for ever and ever, and cast their crowns before the throne, 
saying. Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory, and 
honor, power; for thou hast created all things, and for 
thy pleasure they are and were created.” Here God has 
the united praise of the Church militant, and the Church 
triumphant. Wisdom is justified by the children on earth 
andin heaven. They alone have been instructed as to the 
end of all things, and the result is perpetual hymns of 
praise. 


ARTICLE VI. 
MARTIN CHEMNITZ AND THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 


By Rev. H. E. Jacons, A. M., Phillipsburg, Pa. 


Dr. Martin Chemnitz, next to the great Reformer, con- 
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‘fessédly the most eminent of our theologians, in his “Hza- 
men Concilit Tridentini,” bequeathed to the Church a mas: 
‘terpiece, which she has cherished ever since, among her 
‘nost precious treasures. As a most noble vindication of 
the doctrines of evangelical Christianity, and an unan- 
swerable refutation of the claims of Rome, as a monument 
of immense labor, thorough scholarship, and most childlike 
piety, as a treasury of the pure gold of God’s Word, and the 
sanctified experience of all’preceding ages of the Church, 
it ‘stands next to our Confessions among the classics’ of 
Lutheranism. The present article proposes to introduce 
to the readers of the Review, the theme, the author, and 
the circumstances, which called forth this most remarkable 
work, 


The Council of Trent. 


From the beginning of the Reformation, there had been, 
in many quarters, an earnest’ desire for the convening of a 
General Council. - The Protestant theologians, hoping, that 
in a free assembly, an opportunity would be given them to 
overcome the prejudices of their opponents, and to gain 
for the truth an impartial hearing, had repeatedly appealed. 
to its decision. The Protestant princes, who were as anxi- 
ous to prevent a disruption of the Empire, as their spirit- 
ual advisers were to prevent a sundering of the Church, 
hoped by the same means, to: conciliate the Emperor, and 
the portions of Germany which were still hostile to the 
Reformation. A powerful pressure from both theologians 
and princes within the ranks of those loyal to the Romish 
faith, united with that of the Protestants, in urging the 
trial of this expedient, as the last remedy for the peaceful 

settling of the difficulties between the two parties. The 
opposition of some had been excited by the increasing de- 
mands of the Papacy; sympathizing with the Wittenberg- 
éts in nothing else, they desired a Council, in order that 
‘an opportunity might be afforded them, to limit that des- 
otism which was constantly becoming more absolute. 
he power of the revived Gospel, too, had been felt by 
many (a noble representative of whom was the pious and 
learned Cardinal Contarini), who had not openly protested, 
but, who hoped, that in this way, the Church might be led 
back, if not to the pure fountains of Israel, at least much 
nearer than before. Asa measure of political expediency, 
the Emperor desired, that these wishes of the: large ma- 
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jority of his subjects might be gratified ; for the condition 
of the Empire, was at that time, such as to require, for its 
safety, the most entire harmony. The Protestants were, 
therefore, frequently encouraged by the assurance, that he 
would exert himself to have their request granted. Ac- 
cordingly, first at Nuremburg, in 1523, and afterwards at 
Spires, in 1526, the desired council was promised. The 
Pope, however, fearing lest it might prove a repetition of 
the two last councils, in which the influence of the Cir- 
montane power had prevailed, before convening it, waited 
for such a juncture of affairs, as would be most favorable 
to his interests. Charles V, impatient at the long delay, 
in a personal interview with Pope Clement VII, urged 
upon him the necessity of promptness. The Pope prom- 
ised to comply with the request; but, in the midst of his 
preparations, died. His successor, Paul III, at length, in 
1586, issued his edict, summoning the Council to meet at 
Mantua, May 23d, 1537. But inasmuch as it was evident, 
that the proposed assembly would not be a free Coun- 
cil, the Protestants refused to attend. For the Council, to 
which they had appealed, was such as would be convoked, 
instituted and governed in the same manner as the Coun- 
cils of the early Church. With a mere creature of the 
Pope, assembled at such a time and place, as would con- 
tribute most to bis own interest, and least to theirs, packed 
with his favorites and slaves, presided over by his legate, 
and governed by his nod, they could not meet, unless they 
were willing to sacrifice the truth. The circumstances, 
under which the Council was convoked, showed that its 
design was to take measures against the Protestants, in- 
stead of impartially hearing their cause. With all his 
mild and gentlemany bearing, the Papal nuncio, Vergerius 
in his conversation with Luther, gave utterance to some 
expressions, which clearly show the intentions of the Pope. 
“God knows the secrets of hearts,” says Sechendorf, “but 
it is certain, that the Pope then seriously desired to oppress 
the Protestants with war.” Hence, Luther concludes the 
second part of the Smalcald Articles, with the words: 
“For at the Council, we shall not, as at Augsburg, stand 
before the Emperor, or temporal authority, who published 
a very gracious summons, and permitted matters to be in- 
vestigated in kindness; but we shall stand before the Pope 
and devil himself, who does not intend to listen, but merely 
to condemn, to murder and force us into idolatry.” The 
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design of the Protestants in all their appeals to a council, 
was not to regard its decision, but simply because they be- 
lieved, that the power of God’s Word was such as to con- 
strain a free council to decide in accordance with the truth. 
Luther declares of a general council, that it has “little 
more power than a bishop in his diocese, or a pastor 
in his congregation, yet on this account, by no means to 
be despised.”* “A council is an assembly of judges, who, 
having heard the case, declare their sentence, not accord- 
ing to new laws, but from the Word of God, and anathe- 
matize those who contradict it.” Hence, Vergerius was 
surprised to hear Luther declare, that “a council was 
necessary, and should be desired, not on his own account, 
or for the sake of his associates, because they needed no 
council, since they had the pure Word of God, and sound 
and saving doctrine, and had their churches well grounded 
in this: but, for the sake of others, in order that his doc- 
trine might come to them.” In the introduction to the 
Smaleald Articles, Luther likewise remarks: “I could wish 
that a free and Christian council might at some time be 
assembled, that we might provide for the wants of many. 
Not that we need a council; for our churches, by the 
grace of God, through their purity of doctrine, by the cor- 
rect use of the sacraments, and by their knowledge of the 
various relations of life and of good works, have been go 
much enlightened and confirmed, that we have no need of 
a council. But in various bishoprics, we behold so many 
parishes entirely destitute and deserted, that the heart of a 
good man must be almost crushed with grief.” “O Christ 
Jesus, our Lord, do thou thyself convene a council, and 
there preside! Deliver us by thy glorious presence. We 
have nothing to hope from the Pope and the bishops: they 
do not regard Thee. Do thou therefore assist us, who are 
miserable and poor, who groan for Thee, who seek Thee 
from the heart, according to the grace which thou hast 
given us, through the influence of the Holy Spirit, who 
lives and reigns with thee, and with the Father, blessed 
forever! Amen.” For these reasons, even before the 
council had been formally called, the Protestant princes, 
assembled at Smaleald, after conferring with their theolo- 
gians, on December 21st, 1585, reply to the proposal of the 
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Pope, communicated in writing by Vergerius, to the effect, 
that whilst on account of the persecution of the pure doc- 
trine, and the defence in various quarters, of most wicked 
errors, they had earnestly desired such a council as had 
been proposed two years before, yet, that they did not 
think it worth while to attend an assembly, in which they 
saw no hope of a remedy for these abuses. They deny 
that Germany was nota suitable place for the meeting; 
and in reply to the assurance of safety, offered to the Pro- 
testants who should attend, they refer to the precedents of 
former councils, at which the most solemn pledges had 
been violated. They dispute the right of the Pope to call 
and direct councils, alleging, especially in this case, that he 
was an interested party, and, therefore, on this account dis- 
qualified to act as judge; and insist upon the privilege of 
all orders of Christian men to be represented. They re- 
peat their demand for a free council, protest their inno- 
cence of further strife in the Church, and conclude by de- 
claring, that they had not receded a particle from the 
evangelical doctrine, according to the words of Christ, 
Matt. 12 : 32, ‘Whosoever, therefore, shall confess me be- 
fore men, him will I confess also, before my Father which 
isin heaven.” Accordingly, in February 1537, after the 
Council had been formally called, in another conference in 
the same place, at which the famous Smalcald Articles 
were adopted, they refuse to go to Mantua. 

This refusal of the Protestants, the unwillingness of Fred- 
erick, Duke of Mantua, to its assembling within his terri- 
tory, and the war between the Emperor and the King of 
France, gave the Pope the necessary pretexts to again de- 
‘ fer the convening of the Council, until some more favora- 
able time. The opportunity, for which he had longed, 
had not as yet come; for political complications arising 
just then, caused the Emperor to desire more than ever, to 
conciliate the Protestants. The jealousy existing between 
the Papal and Imperial power, and the weakness of either 
to act as freely as under other circumstances, caused a de- 
lay of seven years longer. But in 1545, the success of 
the’ Emperor in war, and a prospect of a bond of union 
between the two powers, in the birth of a child, in whose 
veins would run the blood both of the Emperor, and of 
the Farnese family, conciliated them. As the result of ne- 
gotiations, a war against the Protestants, and a General 
Council were agreed upon ; the latter to be assembled im- 
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mediately at Trent. Luther had repeatedly declared that 
the Pope was not in earnest in inviting the Protestants to 
Council, but that all his efforts to induce them to attend, 
were mere masks of the devil, (“larvas diaboli,”) by which 
his real purposes might be concealed, and the odium of 
war and bloodshed be transferred to them. The truth of 
this surmise became apparent, when it was discovered, 
that notwithstanding the hostile determination of both 
Emperor and Pope, the Evangelical Princes were invited 
to Trent. When the aid of their arms had been needed in 
the war against France, at the Diet of Spires in 1544, they 
had been promised such a general free Christian Council, 
as they had so long asked; but now since they had gained 
for the Emperor the Peace of Crespy, he determined in 
turn to force them to submission. Concealing his hostile 
preparations, he calls them to Worms, in May 1545, and 
endeavors to induce them to participate in the Council. 
But it was all in vain. For all their objections to the pro- 
posed Council, at Mantua, applied also to the proposed 
Council at Trent. They refused to submit to any decision 
which would not be in accordance with God’s word, the 
Hlector of Saxony quoting from Gal. 1:8, “Though an 
angel from heaven, preach any other gospel unto you, 
than that which we have preached unto you, let him be 
accursed.” Amoug the opinions which have come down 
to us, of those whose advice the princes, on this occasion, 
had sought, is that of the legal faculty of Tiibingen, given 
to their Prince, Duke Ulric. They deny that the Council 
of Trent was such as had been promised at Nuremberg in 
1524. They object to the place as not situated in Ger- 
many. ‘They deny that it can be a free Council, as all the 
prelates were bound by oath to the Pope. They deny the 
right of the Pope to call a Council, because laymen also 
should be represented, over whom they alleged that the Pope 
has no power, appealing to the precedents of the early 
counciis which were convened by the Emperor. For this rea- 
son, in connection with the fact that the Pope had already 
condemned them, and that the decision of the council 
would proceed from the false assumption that a council 
could not err, they advise the Protestant princes to refuse 
all connection with the proposed assembly at Trent. 
Accordingly, early in June 1545, the Emperor dismissed 
the Diet at Worms, and hastens his preparations. The 
city selected for the meeting was Trent, now a town of 
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about 14,000 inhabitants, in the southwestern corner of 
Austria, in the district known as the Tyrol. “Its situa- 
tion,” says Dean Stanley,* “immediately under the Alps, 
yet on the Italian side, exactly expresses the peculiarity of 
the assembly convened there. It was to be as near the 
dominions of the Emperor as was possible, without being 
altogether out of reach of the dominions of the Pope. It 
was to come as close to the confines of Protestantism as it 
could, without crossing the barriers which parted it from 
them.” Here, on December 18th, 1545, the council as- 
sembled. The number of members in attendance at first 
was small; but before the close it swelled to two hundred 
and fifty two. Several times were its proceedings inter- 
rupted. Once, upon the pretext of the appearance of the 
plague at Trent, but in reality, on account of the Pope’s 
fear of the increasing power of the Emperor, it was re- 
moved, March 11th, 1547, to Bologna. The dissatisfaction 
of the German bishops, led to its dissolution two years la- 
ter. Again it was convened by Pope Julius IL, in 1551, 
and continued in session, at Trent, until the approach of 
the army of Duke Maurice, of Saxony, in 1552. Paul IV. 
assembled it again in January, 1562, when it remained in 
session, until its final adjournment on December 4th, 1563. 
The great effort of the Ultramontane party in all their ses- 
sions, was to foil all the efforts of those who, for political 
or moral reasons, desired a thorough reform, to increase 
the power of the Pope, and so to familiarize the errors in 
doctrine, against which the Protestants had complained, 
that henceforth no one who held to the Evangelical faith, 
could consistently remain in the communion of the Ro- 
mish Church. The interests of the Pope were represented 
by his legates who ‘presided over the council. Among 
those especially zealous on this side, was the President, 
Cardinal Monte, who opened the council; an impetu- 
ous and irascible man, fonder of literary ease than of the- 
ological controversy, but who, in some inexplicable way, 
afterwards became Pope Julius IV. Lainez and Salmeron, 
two of the founders of the Jesuit society, supported it, 
with immense learning, and most ardent devotion. But 
the soul of the Ultramontane party was Cardinal Caraffa, 
who before the council had concluded its sessions, had 
ascended to the Pontifical chair, with the title of Paul IV. 


*“}Tistory of Hastern Church, p. 128. 
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In his early years he was inclined towards mysticism ; but 
in his later years, all his efforts were concentrated upon 
strengthening the power of the Papacy. This seems to 
have been the sole idea of his life. Austere, unrelenting, 
unscrupulous, everything was made to subserve this one 
great purpose. He is especially infamous as the re-estab- 
lisher of the Spanish Inquisition. The proceedings of 
the council derived their shape from Carafila, perhaps 
more than from any one else. Two of the legates of Paul 
III, Reginald Pole, and Marcello Cervini occupied quite 
an anomalous position. Both were men of considerable 
moral earnestness ; both sincerely desired a reform of the 
Church; and both were far more evangelical than the ma- 
jority of the council. But in the discharge of the func- 
tions of their office, they permitted their own personal pre- 
ferences to be subordinated to the will of their master 
The former was an Englishman, a member of the House of 
York, and second cousin to Henry VIII. Whilst pursu- 
ing his studies at Padua, he had come under the influence 
of Caspar Contarini, and acquired theological tendencies, 
very closely approaching Protestantism. Banished from 
England, because he could not approve of the divorce of 
the King, the sacrifices which he there endured, made him 
a favorite at Rome. At one time, he was nearly elected 
the successor of Paul III. Upon the accession of Queen 
Mary, he was sent to England as the representative of the 
Pope. He was afterwards created Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, but his moderation and leniency to the Protestants, 
gave great dissatisfaction to the more zealous Papists. Yet 
in the Council of Trent, he seems to have acted contrary 
to the tenor of his former life. Whether the saying “That 
men should content themselves with their own inward 
convictions, without concerning themselves to know, if 
errors and abuses existed in the Church,” is rightly as- 
cribed to him, cannot be determined. This much, how- 
ever, is well authenticated, that when Marcellus declared 
his inability to concur in certain actions of the council, 
upon the ground of conscience, Pole replied that every one 
was in duty bound to submit to the will of the majority, 
even against the protest of his conscience, provided that 
the assembly clearly knew what were his original convic- 
tions. These words, most probably, revealed the manner 
in which he reconciled his own conduct, as a member of 
the council, with his better judgment as an individual. 
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Yet there were times when the latter would assert itself, 
as when during the discussion on justification, he pleaded with 
the council, not to reject a doctrine, for no other reason 
than that Luther taught it. Cervini’s tendency by no 
means approximated so nearly that of the Protestants. He 
was, however, a man of irreproachable character. Upon 
being elected Pope, in 1555, he was filled with alarm, lest 
the position might corrupt him, as it had many of his pre- 
decessors. He ascended the chair of St. Peter with the 
title of Marcellus II., but died on the twenty-second day 
of his Pontificate. 

The Papal legate, who presided during the concluding 
sessions, was Cardinal Morone, previously Bishop of Mo- 
dena. Like Pole, he had sympathized with the doctrinal 
views of the elder Contarini. Several times he had been 
sent to Germany as the Pope’s legate, where he dis- 
played the same characteristics, which distiguished him as 
President of the council. Afterwards he was imprisoned, 
upon the suspicion of Protestant tendencies, by the strin- 
gent Paul IV (Caraffa.) He was a man of extraordinary 
administrative ability. But his record is by no means 
clear. With singular adroitness, he abused the confidence 
reposed in him by the House of Austria, to further the in- 
terest of the Papacy, of which he became a champion 
after the accession of Pius 1V. How honest he was, may 
be inferred from the fact, that in order to conciliate the 
Spanish Bishop, he either cunningly drew up, or approved 
a decree, which was praised by the Jesuit Lainez, as being 
susceptible of two contrary explanations, thus removing 
the difficulty by allowing each party to think that it had 
carried the day. 

Among those who were more prominent in the wing which 
opposed the claims of the Papacy was Marcellus, Bishop 
of Fesula, who boldly declared in the council that the 
monks were the wolves who had not entered the sheepfold 
by the door, and that if the council would not provide a 
remedy, he would appeal to heaven to correct their abuses. 
One of the first matters which occupied the attention of 
the bishops, was an elaborate paper by Cardinal Madru- 
tius, directly attacking the position of Papacy, in refer- 
ence to the reform of the Church. Jacob Nachianti, 
Bishop of Chiozza, contended with great zeal, against the 
decree concerning traitors. The Scriptures, he declared, 
contained all that was necessary for salvation, and a Chris- 
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tian life ; and why then should they seek another source of 
information. In this he was supported by Peter Ber- 
tranus, Bishop of Fanensis, Francis Bandinus, Archbishop 
of Siena, in the discussion on justification, “attributed all 
things to Christ, nothing to man; the entire acceptance of 
righteousness to faith, nothing to any other preparations.”’* 

The Bishop Della Cava offended the fathers by contend- 
ing that hope and love and other fruits of the spirit, fol- 
lowed, instead of preceded justification. But unfortu- 
nately his zeal for the truth exceeded the bounds of mod- 
eration, as he permitted himself to be so exasperated by a 
Grecian Bishop, as to assault the offender upon the floor 
of the council, thus conforming Trent, in at least one par- 
ticular, to the traditionary accounts concerning Nice. As 
the penalty of tearing away a portion of his opponents 
beard, he was condemned to perpetual exile. The sen- 
tence, however, was commuted. Paul IV afterwards im- 
prisoned him for the offence; but after three years con- 
‘ finement, he was again liberated by Pius IV 

Julius Contarini maintained the same position with re- 
gard to justification, and had the satisfaction of hearing 
the same charges made against him, as had been frequently 
preferred against his distinguished uncle. With the Arch- 
bishop of Siena, Della Cava, and Contarini, were five other 
theologians. But the chief conflict of the Papists, on this 
article, was with Seripando, the general of the Augus- 
tinian order. The doctrine, however, which he advocated, 
was not that of the Lutherans, but such as had been 
held by the elder Contarini, and the theologians of his 
school, who regarded the works of the new obedience as 
entering into the meritorious cause of justification, and the 
merits of Christ as imputed only to make up the the be- 
liever’s deficiency. 

But the adherents of the Pope were largely in the 
ascendency. ‘The other party formed scarcely a respecta- 
ble minority. Some appearance of reform was necessary, 
in order to prevent a rupture with the Emperor, and con- 
ciliate those portions of the Church, which were so greatly 
dissatisfied. But the whole subject was most adroitly 
thrown in the background, except so far as concessions 
could be made, which would not conflict with the interests 
of the Papacy. The more evangelical wing most earnestly 
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protested; but they were scarcely allowed freedom of 
speech. A recent Roman Catholic author of the liberal 
school has written:* “When, on one occasion, a foreign 
bishop mentioned an historical fact which would not fit in 
with the Papal system, the storm broke out. Vormedi- 
ano, Bishop of Cadiz, had observed that former metropoli- 
tans used to ordain the bishops of their provinces, by vir- 
tue of their own authority. Cardinal Simonetha promptly 
contradicted him, and then the Italian bishops raised a 
wild cry, and put him down by stamping and scraping 
with their feet. They cried out, that this accursed wreteh 
must not speak; he should at once be brought to trial. 
That was conciliar freedom of speech at Trent.” “The 
German Reformers,” says the same authority, “when they 
wish to paint for public view the heinous guilt of the 
Popes and Italian bishops, had no need to do more, than 
transcribe the words of the legates, and many similar 
statements and ayowals let fall at the Council. 


The Literature of the Council of Trent. 


The literature concerning the Council of Trent, is quite 
extensive. Its history has often been written, and several 
times at great length; yet never with that accuracy which 
is desirable. Two works have the pre-eminence above all 
others. That of Sarpi, written froma professedly Romish 
standpoint, with the design of attacking the Council, in all 
fairness, must be rejected asan impartial history. Neither 
is the reply of the Jesuit Pallavicini to be accepted as any 
more trustworthy. The truth lies between the two ex- 
tremes. A most elaborate criticism of these two authors 
has been published by Ranke, in the Appendix to his 
History of the Popes. 

The results of the deliberations of the Council, were 
embodied in “The Canons and Decrees of the Council of 
Trent.” (“Canones et Decreti Concilii Tridentini.”) This 
official record of its dogmatic statements constitutes the 
distinctive creed of the Roman Catholic Church. As such 
it was confirmed by Pius IV, in the bull, Benedictus Deus 
dated January 26th, 1564. In the same document, he pro: 
hibited all expositions or explanations of these decrees 
claiming their interpretation as a prerogative of the 
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Papacy. Whilst there was considerable dissatisfaction, 
concerning the decision of the Council, in reference to dis- 
cipline, and a consequent failure to obtain an harmonious 
concurrence of all parts of the Romish Church, in its 
recommendations, the doctrinal articles were received al- 
most unanimously; the only opposition of any conse- 
quence, being from the French. A summary of the Can- 
ous and Decrees, under the title of Professio Fidei Triden- 
tinae, was prepared, approved and published the same year, 
and made the doctrinal test for all applicants for office in 
the Romish Church. Two years later, under the sanction 
of Pius V, the Catechismus Romanus appeared, a work 
prepared in accordance with a resolution of the Council, 
expanding, however, in many places, its dogmatic proposi- 
tions; so that an inferior rank among the symbols of the 
Romish Church, has been assigned this catechism, by many 
of her theologians. 

These works called forth many attacks and defences. 
Among the latter especially noteworthy, is that of the 
Jesuit, Dionysius Petavius; who endeavored to prove the 
identity of the faith of Trent, with the doctrine of St. Au- 
gustine. The reply of the Abbot, Augustinus Reding to 
Heidegger’s “Anatomy of the Council of Trent,” and the 
“Exposition of Christian Doctrine,” by the distinguished 
Bossuet, belong to the same class. 

_Refutations were rather more abundant. We find re- 
cords of dissertations against the Council by Calvin, Papp 
of Strasburg, Bachmeister of Rostock, Cellarius of Helm- 
stadt. Calixt, of the latter city, published a “Consideration 
of the Papist doctrine,” as derived from this source ; whilst 
his untiring opponent Calov of Wittenberg, published a 
“Mateology,” (udraos, foolish,) of the Council of Trent. 
The work of Paul Anthony, of Halle, is mentioned by 
Buddeus in his Isagoge and Walch in his Introduction to 
the Symbolical Books, as of especial value. The “Hza- 
men Professionis Tridentinae,’ of Valentine Albert, styled 
by Buddeus, as “by far the most distinguished and learned 
of the Leipsic theologians,” is a masterly refutation of the 
work of Bossuet. The most formidable attack from the 
Reformed Church, was that of the Swiss theologian Hei: 
degger of Zurich. But among all the works which were 
occasioned by the Council of Trent, by far the most valu: 
able, is the Hxamen Concilit Tridentini of 
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Dr. Martin Chemnitz. 


A few words concerning its author. He was born in 
Treuenbriltzen, in the Margraviate of Brandenburg, No- 
vember 9th, 1522. His parents were poor, and his early 
studies were, therefore, frequently interrupted by a failure 
of means. His prospects of usefulness were marred also, 
by an impediment in his speech. At the age of fourteen, 
he attended school at Wittenberg, but after only six 
months stay, was compelled, by his straightened circum- 
stances, to abandon his studies andreturn home. We find 
him next, for three years attending the University of Mag- 
deburg, then teaching tor a year, then at the University of 
Frankfort for a year, and then again school teacher, and 
clerk of Customs at Writzen. Here Melanchthon found 
him, by whose advice he repaired to Wittenberg, to study 
Mathematics and Astrology. His second residence at 
Wittenberg was not much longer than the former one, as 
it was terminated in 1546, by the Smalcald war. The next 
year he devotes to teaching in Kénigsburg, and thence 
goes again to Wittenberg, in order to begin his theologi- 
cal studies; but was not there long, until he was driven 
away by the plague. His theological attainments, there- 
fore, were largely the result of private study. An oppor- 
tunity for this was afforded him, by his appointment as 
librarian of Duke Albert, of Brandenburg. Here he re- 
mained until 1552, faithfully studying the Word of God, 
and the writings of the Fathers and Reformers. But 
when the Osiandrian controversy broke out, the decided 
position in reference to the controverted question, which 
he felt himself compelled to take, made him uncomfortable 
in his relations to the Duke, who was also an intimate’ 
friend of Osiander. Against the earnest remonstrances of 
his patron, he moved to Wittenberg, where, at Melanch- 
thon’s suggestion, he began to lecture on Dogmatic The- 
ology. ‘T'wo years afterward, he was called as Pastor to 
Brunswick, a position which, notwithstanding Melanch- 
thon’s earnest efforts to retain him, he accepted. In 1567 
he became superintendent of his province, where the re- 
mainder of his life was very much harassed by controversy 
a sphere for which he had no taste, but which he never 
sought to avoid, when the interests of the truth demanded 
it. Here he died, April 8th, 1586. “Remaining steadfast 
in the faith without wavering,” says his successor Lyser, 
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“he peacefully fell asleep, and delivered his soul into the 
hands of Christ, his Redeemer.” 

Herzog’s Encyclopedia thus estimates his character : 
“Chemnitz was no reformatory spirit, but the best and 
most distinguished theologian produced by the agitations 
of the German Reformation. In learning, few were equal 
to him. ‘Taste, refinement, an earnest and well educated 
mind, he possessed in an eminent degree.” Gerhard de- 
lights to refer to him, as “the incomparable theologian.” 
Calov ‘recognizes in him the second angel, mentioned in 
Rey. 14:8. Buddeus styles him, “That great theologian 
of our Church, whom no one will refuse to assign the first 
place after Luther among the defenders of Gospel truth.” 

He is well known as one of the authors of the Formula 
of Concord. He enriched Exegetical Theology, by be- 
‘ginning the “Harmony of the Gospels,” which was con- 
tinued by Polycarp Lyser, and completed by Gerhard. In 
Patristic Theology, his dissertation on the reading of the 
Fathers, “Oratio de Lectione- Patrum,” though brief, has 
been considered, from its first appearance, as one of the 
most valuable contributions to this department. In Dog- 
matic Theology, his great work is his “Loci Theologici,” a 
posthumous publication, edited by Polycarp Lyser, and 
issued in 1591. It is a commentary upon the “Loct Com- 
munes” of Melanchthon, the outgrowth of his theological 
lectures begun at Wittenberg, and afterwards continued at 
Brunswick. Its spirit, whilst very decided, is at the same 
time, mild and conciliatory, its style is remarkable for 
clearness and precision, the learning it manifests, is most 
extensive and profound, whilst the warmth of feeling, and 
the practical tendency which pervade it throughout, give - 
it such a charm as is found in but few works of its kind. 
“Whether we regard,” says Buddeus, “the arrangement, or 
the doctrine, or the selection of material and argument, or 
sober judgment, or a clear and plain mode of expression, 
this work holds the chief place among the systems of the 
purer doctrine.” ‘That he was a master also in the de- 
partment of Polemic Theology, is shown by his works, on 
“The True Presence,” (“Fundamentis Sacrae Doctrinae de 
Vera, Substantiali Presentia,) and “The Two Natures,” 
(“De Duabus Naturis in Christo,”) the latter of which 
Luthardt has styled, “an epoch-making production.” 

But his master-piece was the Hxamen Concilit Tridentina, 
the most complete refutation of Romish doctrine ever pub- 
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lished, a work, which the Papists themselves admit to have 
done them more harm, than any volume written, since the 
days of Luther. So thorough is the treatment of every 
subject which it undertakes, and so little does the personal 
mingle in the discussion, that the value of the book is not 
to be measured by its merits as a controversial work. 
Were the Roman Catholic Church blotted out of existence, 
the faithful study of this most masterly refutation of her 
doctrine, would not be of less importance, as an exhibition 
of the pure faith of God’s word. 

The circumstances which led to its preparation, were 
the following: In the year 1560, the Jesuits representing 
the faculty of Cologne, published a “Judgment concerning 
the chief Articles of Heavenly Doctrine,” (“Censura de 
Praecipuis Doctrinae Caelestis Capitibus.”) “Concerning 
this Judgment,” Chemnitz says: “I can truly affirm, that 
nothing in the Romish Church, be it ever so notoriously 
false, or shamelessly impudent, was ever thought, or 
dreamed of, which this judgment did not dare to openly 
approve, and defend with still greater impudence.” In 
order, therefore, to expose the true character of the Jes- 
uits, he continues, “I have thought it worth while to select 


from this “Judgment,” the chief points of the theology of © 


the Jesuits, in order that arranged ina brief summary, 
and publicly exhibited, all may understand and honor it, 
according to its merit. He attempted no refutation, for he 
considered ‘the subject so clear, that it could be under- 
stood and decided, even by those who had learned the first 
rudiments of Christian doctrine; but added explanatory 
notes. ‘lhe work was prepared in 1562, and published 
under the title of “Theologiae Jesuitarum, brevis ac nervosa 
Descriptio et Delineatio, ex praecipuis Capitibus Censurae 
ipsorum. As its title indicates, it is brief, comprising 
forty-one folio pages, and seventeen chapters, treating re- 
spectively of the origin of the Jesuits, Holy Scripture, 
Sin, the Free Will, the Law, the Gospel, Justification, 
Faith, Good Works, the Lord’s Supper, the Invocation of 
Saints, Repentance, Confirmation, Extreme Unction, Ima- 


ges, Celibacy, and certain Jesuitical axioms. The vein of - 


satire which pervades the short notes of Chemnitz is most 
severe, unsurpassed even by the famous Provincial Let- 
ters of Pascal. As an illustration, we need only to refer 
to a note upon a sentence of the Jesuits, that “the reading 
of Holy Scripture is not useful, but in many ways pernici- 
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ous to the Church,” which adds: “O happy and blessed 
Church, if no Sacred Scripture had ever been inspired by 
the Holy Ghost, and delivered to thee! Whata noble, and 
excellent work was that of Diocletian, who burned the 
sacred volumes, in the midst of the forum! What a reck- 
oning too, will God require of those teachers, who took 
such indifferent counsel for the Church, as to hand down 
to it Scripture, the source and cause of all evil, without. 
which it would have been so much better and more peace- 
ful, since the occasion of heresy, and the subject of strife, 
would have been avoided” So also the sixth chapter, 
concerning the Gospel, is thus introduced: “Deep, long, 
wide and profound is the silence, inthe “Judgment” of the 
Jesuits, concerning the word Gospel. Why isit? Be- 
cause the whole life of the Jesuits, and their entire salva- 
tion rests in the law, and inasmuch as in the present life, 
they can perfectly fulfill this, these saints have no need of 
the doctrine of the Gospel.” The work concludes thus: 
“These are the chief articles of the theology of the Jesuits, 
which I could discover in that ‘Judgment’ of Cologne, and 
which I have collected and reduced to order, in order, that 
inasmuch as the name of the sect of Jesuits, has begun to 
be illustrious, their Theology also might not be unknown 
to the reader. If they have any other things concealed, 
following the example of Aristotle, who had some matters 
which were exoteric and others which were only acroamatic, 
that day will reveal it; and there will not be wanting those 
who may write an appendix, or supplement to the “Zheo- 
logia Jesuitarum.” I beseech the Son of God, our Lord 
Jesus Christ, to protect the glory of his name, from the 
insults of this sect. Amen.” A German translation ap- 
peared shortly after the publication of the original. As 
the author had partially expected, the Jesuits did not per- 
mit this work to be circulated, without attempting a reply. 
_ ‘The first response was in German, by John Albert of In- 
golstadt, who seems not to have been very successful as a 
controversialist. " Didacus De Pavia De Andrada, more 
commonly called Andradius, was the author of a more 
formidable answer, entitled “Orthodox Explanations con- 
cerning controverted Articles of Religion.” He had played 
a prominent part in the Council of Trent, and undertook 
his work, at the request of quite a number of those, who, 
with him, had participated in its discussions. The result 
was a volume, more remarkable for its bombast, than for 
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anything else. “At first sight,” says Chemnitz, “I deter- 
mined, because of its bitter and turgid abuse, to pass by, 
in silence, this writing of Andradius. But when I con- 
sidered more attentively the subjects which he treated, I 
discovered, that by dwelling, as it were, upon another thing, 
he wished to bring to light certain mysteries which had 
been agitated in the private assemblies and deliberations 
at Trent, and inasmuch as this part had been assigned him 
by the Tridentine fathers themselves, I think that the Pa- 
pists have wished, after publishing their impious decrees, 
to give to the Christian world, also, an interpretation there- 
of.” He therefore determined to avail himself of this op- 
portunity, not so much to reply to Andradius, as to show 
from his statements, “how many artifices, and what various 
deceptions. were insidiously concealed in the Decrees of 
Trent, which the reader would scarcely suspect, were he 
to read in course the Decrees by themselves.” “I have 
added,” he continues, ‘in many places, grounds of expla- 
nation and refutation, so far as the plan of the Hxamen, as 
it was begun, would permit. But in this entire discussion, 
I have endeavored to present nothing new, but only to re- 
peat the customary doctrine of our Churches, which, I do 
not doubt, is the Prophetic, Apostolic, and truly Catholic 
harmony.” It is this latter feature of the work, which 
gives it especial value to us; for truth is constant and in- 
variable. Accordingly, in 1568, the first part of the Hz- 
amen Concilic Tridentini appeared, containing chapters up- 
on Traditions, Original Sin, Concupiscence, the Word 
Sin, the Conception of the Virgin Mary, the Works of 
Unbelievers, the Free Will, Justification, Faith, and Good 
Works. The succeeding year he published the second 
part, treating of the Sacraments 7m genere, Baptism, Con- 
firmation, the Holy Supper, the Communion under one 
kind, the Mass, Repentance, Contrition, Confession, Satis- 
faction, Hxtreme Unction, Ordination and Marriage. In 
January, 1578, the third part followed, on Chastity, Celi- 
bacy, Purgatory and the Invocation of Saints; andin Au- 
gust of the same year, he finished his work, with chapters 
on the Relics of the Saints, Images, Indulgences, Fasts, 
Choice of Food, and Festivals. The Frankfort edition of 
1707, is regarded the best. A recent edition, edited by 
Preuss, has been published by Schlawitz of Berlin, in the 
same beautiful style, in which he has issued reprints of 
Gerhard’s Loci Theologici and Baier’s Compend. A Ger- 
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man translation was made by Nigrinus, pastor at Giessen, 
and published in 1576. Another article, we may de- 
vote to the consideration of the discussions of this great: 
master-piece. 


ARTICLE VII. 
LIFE AND WRITINGS OF FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS. 


The renowned and classical historian of the Jewish na- 
tion lived, during an eventful period of the world’s history. 
His works have reached us from the first century of the 
Christian era. As to their historical importance there can 
be no difference of opinion. Of their value to the Chris- 
tian scholar, numerous testimonials from the highest 
sources are recorded. ‘Tertullian represents Josephus as 
an admirable expositor of Jewish antiquities. Ambrose 
says, he is an author not to be rejected. Origen frequently 
quotes him as a reliable historian. Husebius acknow- 
ledges, that from hiny he derived much aid in the prepara- 
tion of his ecclesiastical history. Jerome speaks of his ex- 
tensive knowledge, especially of his large acquaintance 
with Grecian literature. The ablest critics'and philolo- 
gists of all ages have given him the highest endorsement. 
By scholars of more modern times, men of great learning 
and sound judgment, his productions have been regarded 
with the greatest favor. Grotius, Scaliger, Vossius, Rosen- 
miiller, Michaelis, Neander, Porteus, Lardner, Tilloston’ 
and Tillemont, commend them, not only for their general 
accuracy, but for the elegance of their style. The utility 
of his writings to the Biblical student is obvius; their 
faithful examination cannot fail to assist in the elucidation 
of God’s Word, and in the confirmation of the believer’s 
faith. We propose, in the present article, to speak briefly 
of his Life and Writings. 

Josephus, who, at a subsequent period, as a dependent 
on the imperial family, received the name of Flavius, was 
born in the city of Jerusalem, A. D., 87, four years after’ 
the Saviour’s death, and in the first year of the reign of 
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Caligula Cxsar. He belonged to an illustrious family, and 
was of sacerdotal and royal extraction. His father, Mat- 
thias, officiated as priest in the first of the twenty-four 
courses, and his mother sprang from the Asamonean 
princes, the Maccabees, who were also priests. He seemed 
proud of his lineage, and often referred to it with evident 
satisfaction. His parents possessed character, wealth and 
position, The son was carefully educated, and, at an un- 
usually early period, his natural powers were highly de- 
veloped. His progress in study was rapid, and his attain- 
ments in Hebrew and Greek literature soon attracted to 
him public attention. At the age of fourteen, he was fre- 
quently consulted by the chief priests on abstruse questions 
of Jewish law; at sixteen he determined to make a 
thorough examination and trial of the leading sects of the 
times, and to ascertain for himself, the doctrines and prac- 
tices of the Pharisees, the Sadducees and the Hssenes. 
Although a Pharisee by birth and education, he seemed 
strongly inclined to adopt the views of the Hssenes, and 
having learned that Banus, a prominent teacher of the sect, 
was living the life of a hermit, im the “wilderness of Ju- 
dea,” using no other raiment than that which the trees 
afforded, and no other food than the spontaneous fruits 
which the earth furnished, practicing cold ablutions by 
night and by day, and employing every means of mortifi- 
cation that his sanctity might be promoted, he went out, 
and joined him in his holy seclusion. But three years of 
this ascetic life was sufficient. He became weary of its 
exactions, abandoned the desert, and, at the age of nine- 
teen, returned to Jerusalem. From this period he became 
identified with the sect of the Pharisees, to which the 
mass of the people belonged, and was ever afterward 
faithful to their principles. 

A journey to Rome, which he made when he was 
twenty-six years old, had, no doubt, an important bearing 
on his whole future life. The object of this visit, was to 
intercede with Nero on behalf of some priests, whom 
Felix, the Governor of Judea, had imprisoned on a trifling 
pretext, and sent to Rome for trial. They were the warm 
personal friends of Josephus, and his interest in them wag: 
greatly increased, when he heard of their deep religious at- 
tachment to the Law, and that they persistently refused, 
when in prison, to partake of any food which their convic- 
tions of duty forbade, and subsisted on figs and nuts alone- 
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During the voyage he suffered shipwreck, and, for a time, 
his life was exposed to imminent peril. On his escape, 
and arrival at Diceearchia (Puteoli,) in the south ‘of Italy, 
he formed the acquaintance‘and secured the friendship of 
Aliturius, a famous actor of plays, who, in consequence of 
his profession, was a favorite of Poppeea, the wife of Nero. 
Through the kind efforts of the actor, and the earnest in- 
terposition of the empress, he not only procured the re- 
lease of the prisoners, but was presented with many valu- 
able gifts. The period of his detention at Rome was not 
unimproved by Josephus. He devoted his leisure hours 
to faithful study, especially to the thorough acquisition of 
the Greek ; and so successful was he in the effort, that he 
learned not only to write, but to speak this noble language 
with fluency and elegance. 

On his return to Judea, he found his countrymen in a 
high state of political excitement. They seemed deter- 
mined to shake off the Roman yoke, and become a free 
and independent nation. They were preparing for revo: 
lutionary measures, a mad and desperate revolt, and they 
were very sanguine astothe result. Josephus, acquainted 
with the immense resources of the enemy, and fully realiz- 
ing the folly of engaging in a conflict, which was nothing 
else than a defiance of the power of the civilized world, 
which must result in inevitable defeat, earnestly endeavor- 
ed to dissuade the Jews from the hopeless, insane attempt, 
but the effort was useless, his entreaties vain. They 
would not listen to his suggestions, they rejected his coun- 
sels, and nothing remained to him, but to unite in the con- 
test, and to share in the discomfiture and fall of his 
country. 

In this last and fatal insurrection of the Jews against 
the Romans, to him was entrusted by the Sanhedrim the 
government and defence of Galilee. As a moderate, lib- 
eral and conciliatory man, his appointment was opposed by 
some of the more radical members, especially by the cele- 
brated, but infamous, John of Gischala, a bitter and subtle 
enemy, who constantly plotted against him, and repeatedly 
sought his life. But Josephus defeated his designs, and 
triumphed over all his machinations. He entered upon the 
duties assigned him, and with so much prudence and skill 
did he administer the government of the province, that he 
secured the confidence of the people, and the approval of, 
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his masters. He fortified the cities and villages, instructed 
the people in the military art, and successfully repulsed 
the enemy. But the victory was only temporary. The 
Romans speedily returned, and renewed the conflict. With 
Véspasian as their leader, reinforced and exasperated they 
everywhere in their march, carried desolation and carnage. 
Despairing of success, and deserted by the authorities at 
Jerusalem, Josephus still continues his valorous exertions. 
He occupies the strongly fortified town of Jotapata, built 
on a precipice, and urges the people to make a brave and 
determined resistance. The struggle was fierce and desper- 
ate. The greatest resolution and heroism was displayed by 
the Jewish General, and for nearly seven weeks he gallantly 
maintained his position, and successfully resisted Rome’s 
disciplined and veteran troops. The fortress was, however, 
fiercely stormed, forty thousand men fell, and twelve hun- 
cred prisoners were taken, and: those of the garrison, that 
had not perished in'the siege, were put to death. Jose- 
phus, with several others, during the confusion of the mas- 
sacre, fled to a cave, where, for several days, they lay con- 
cealed, whilst the enemy were prowling around them, but 
having been betrayed by a captured woman, he was 
dragged from his hiding place, and brought into the’ pres- 
ence of Vespasian to receive sentence of condemnation. 
He begged, at this critical moment, for a private confer- 
ence with the Roman General, when he related a dream, 
which he had had in the cave, and predicted that Vespas- 
ian and his son Titus would, at no very distant day, be 
elevated to the imperial dignity. “Send me not,” he said, 
“to Nero; bind me still faster, and keep me in chains, for 
soon thou wilt be the sovereign lord of earth and sea, and 
of the whole human race.” He appealed to the surviving 
inhabitants of Jotapata to say, whether he had not long 
before announced this result, the present calamities of his: 
countrymen, and in vain urged them to avoid the conflict. 
“Tf it shall appear,” he adds, turning to Vespasian, “that I 
have deceived you, let me then be put to-death.” Ves- 
pasian, overcome by his remarkable address, granted his 
request, and although detained as a prisoner for three 
years, and carefully guarded, he was treated with marked 
distinction, and received numerous presents, as evidences: 
of the imperial regard and favor. 

The death of Nero, soon after, was succeeded in Italy by 
civil dissensions and sanguinary wars. Different individu- 
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als by different interests were declared}emperor; they were, 
however, murdered almost as soon as they were announced. 
Bat in the midst of these popular tumults and civil commo- 
tions, Vespasian was proclaimed emperor by the army in 
the Hast. On his acceptance of the imperial power con- 
ferred upon him by the soldiers, he remembered the 
prophecy of Josephus, and sending for the captive, not 
only restored him his freedom, but bestowed upon him 
various favors and special privileges. These things oc- 
curred, whilst Vespasian was at Alexandria, endeavoring 
to establish his authority and strengthen his position in 
that region. On his departure for Rome, he directed 'Ti- 
tus to return to Palestine, and bring the war, which was 
still raging, to a conclusion. Titus prevailed upon Jose- 
phus to accompany him, so that he was present with the 
Roman army during the memorable siege, and, on the fall 
of the city, A. D., 70, was frequently of great service to 
his nation. During the progress of the siege, he was of- 
ten sent by Titus to persuade his countrymen to capitulate, 
to submit to the Roman authority, and thus save the city 
and the cherished temple from inevitable destruction, but 
neither his importunities, nor the tears and sobs of the 
people, had the slightest effect. They were influenced by 
no entreaties; they would listen to no terms. Infatuated, 
abandoned by Heaven, they were not impressed by their 
perilous condition, they saw not the danger, to which they 
were exposed, they realized not the terrible fate that im- 
pended. Josephus was an eye-witness of the devastation 
and demolition of this beautiful city, of the horrors and 
miseries of this exterminating war. He beheld the de- 
struction of the holy temple, the foundations of Zion 
plowed as a field, the final subjugation of his devoted 
country. He witnessed the remarkable fulfillment of the 
Saviour’s predictions, in the terrible events, that were then 
transpiring. 

On the capture of the city, and the termination of the 
war, Titus offered to grant Josephus any favor he might 
ask. He only requested that the sacred books might be 
spared, and that the life of his brother and of his personal 
friends, preserved. The request was granted. [is wishes 
were gratified. The books were given to him, and nearly 
two hundred of his friends were liberated, and restored to 
their former condition. A valuable estate in Judea was 
also assigned him, which, however, he did not long retain, 
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for, when Titus departed for Rome, Josephus sailed with 
him. On his arrival in Italy, he was received by Vespas- 
ian with great kindness, and advanced to the highest honor. 
The privileges of Roman citizenship were conferred upon 
him, and an annual pension from the royal treasury was 
granted, and a home provided in the house, formerly oe: 
cupied by the emperor. He continued to reside in Rome 
during the residue of his life, engaged in the prosecution 
of his studies, in literary and historical research. He en- 
joyed the protection and favor, not only of Vespasian, but 
of his successors, Titus and Domitian. The precise time 
of his death is uncertain. All that we positively know is, 
that he survived Agrippa II, who died, A. D., 97. It is 
probable, that he passed away, at the beginning of the se- 
cond century. 

Josephus was married three times. His first wife was 
a captive in Czsarea, whom he married.at the suggestion 
of Vespasian, while he was yet a prisoner, but whom he 
afterwards repudiated. His second wife was an Alexan- 
drian woman, whom he also discarded, dissatisfied with her 
conduct. His third wife was a Cretan, but by birth a 
Jewess, of distinguished parentage, congenial in her dis- 
position, and “whose character,” he says, ‘was beyond that 
of most other women.” 

The character of Josephus may be briefly given. He 
was a religious man, and disposed to do what he consider- 
ed right. His mind was deeply impressed with a sense of 
the Divine presence, and his personal obligations; to the 
goodness of God he repeatedly ascribes his numerous es- 
capes and remarkable deliverances from danger, the favor 
and protection, which he enjoyed. He tried to be honest, 
but his vanity and love of popularity made him, some- 
times, time-serving, and less faithful to the principles which 
he professed. He was ambitious, and, in his efforts to se- 
cure favor, sometimes sacrificed his convictions of duty. 
His conduct was not always in conformity with the teach- 
ings of Moses, whom he so much admired and so eloquent- 
ly defended. But he was proud of his national history. 
His attachment to his countrymen was sincere and decided 
his devotion to their institutions and interests enthusiastic, 
but thinking that the attempt to resist the Roman power 
was utterly hopeless, particularly after their repeated fail- 
ures to sustain their interests, he withdrew his opposition 
as impracticable and useless, and acquiesced in the exist- 
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ing state of things. For this he has been the subject of 
severe criticism and undeserved animadversion. He ad- 
hered to the national cause so long as there was any pros- 
pect of success, and yielded his homage to the conqueror, 
only when the necessity was laid upon him. He always 
conducted himself with becoming dignity and freedom, 
never abandoning cherished sentiments, and ever availing 
himself of any opportunity afforded to benefit his race. 
As a writer, Josephus possesses many excellencies. His 
style is clear, vigorous, and classical, resembiing, in many 
respects, in its terseness and elegance, “Livy’s pictured 
page.” He has often been pronounced the Grecian Livy. 
- The influence of Grecian culture is apparent in all his pro- 
ductions. He claims for himself, in his historical state- 
ments, the merit of accuracy and fidelity, but this claim 
must be received with allowance, sometimes even with 
mistrust. His narrative is often colored, and facts are dis- 
guised, when thereis some prejudice to mislead him, or some 
selfish object to subserve. There seems a constant dispo- 
sition manifested to avoid the giving of offence to his 
adopted friends. The Romans, on all occasions, must be 
conciliated, their wishes consulted, and their pride flattered. 
“Tn narrating the facts of the Old Testament,” says Dr. 
Kchard, “he sometimes gives them an artificial turn, and 
uses such disguising and mollifying strokes, as show that 
he does not follow the truth rigidly, but prefers to accom- 
modate the most surprising passages to the humors and 
opinions of those, for whom he wrote.” And yet whilst 
his statements are to be adopted with some measure of 
abatement, they may be regarded as entirely reliable and 
truthful when no motive to disguise the narrative ex- 
isted. His writings are of great value to the Christian 
scholar. They occupy an important place in the study of 
God’s Word. They furnish collateral evidence of the 
truths of Divine Revelation. They aid us in determining 
the canon of the Old Testament Scriptures, in vindicating 
their antiquity, and in establishing their authenticity. The 
number and description, for example, of the canonical 
books, which he gives, are found to correspond exactly 
with our own. “We have not,” he writes, “an innumera- 
ble multitude of books, as the Greeks have, disagreeing 
from, and contradicting, one another; but we have only 
twenty-two books, which contain the records of all the 
past times, which are justly believed to be divine. Of 
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these, five belong to Moses, which contain his laws and 
the traditions of the origin of mankind till his death. In 
this interval of time, from the death of Moses till the reign 
of Artaxerxes, king of Persia, who reigned after Xerxes, 
the prophets wrote down, what was done, in thirteen books. 
The remaining four books contain hymns to, God, and pre- 
cepts for the conduct of human life.”* In the time of 
Josephus, the number of the sacred books had been re- 
‘duced to twenty-two, so as to correspond with the letters 
of the Hebrew alphabet. To accomplish the reduction, 
several of the books, e. g. Judges and Ruth, Ezra and 
Nehemiah, Jeremiah and his Lamentations, and the twelve 
minor prophets, were united into one book.t Although 
the author dwells chiefly on public and political affairs, 
the help, which he incidentally affords, in the interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures, is very important. He intro- 
duces facts which, without any design on his part, shed 
light on the sacred text, corroborate the inspired narra- 
tive, remove supposed difficulties, and reconcile apparent 
discrepancies. He, a learned and cotemporaneous Jew, 
although hostile to the Gospel scheme, bears, in an inci- 
dental way, the most valuable testimony to the correctness 
of the Scriptural narrative. In his statements there is 
frequently a perfect correspondence to the facts referred to 
in the Bible. There is sometimes a conformity in the 
expression, as well as in the sense. Pault says: 
“After the most straitest sect of our religion, I lived a 
Pharisee.” In Josephus,§ it is written: “The Pharisees 
are a certain sect of the Jews, that appear more religious 
than others, and to be the most exact and skilful in ex- 
plaining the laws.” In Mark,| it is said: “The Pharisees 
and all the Jews, except they wash their hands oft, eat 
not, holding the tradition of the elders; and many other 
things there be, which they have received to hold.” Jo- 
sephus{ tells us: “The Pharisees have delivered to the 
people a great many observances by succession froin their 
fathers, which are not written in the laws of Moses.” In 
Acts,** we read: “And he, (Herod) went down from Judea 
to Ceesarea, and there abode. And upon a set day, Herod 
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atrayed in royal apparel, sat upon his throne, and made an 
oration unto them: and the people gave a shout, saying: 
It is the voice of a God, and not of a man; and immediately 
the angel of the Lord smote him, because he gave not God 
the glory: and he was eaten of worms, and gave up the 
ghost.” Josephus* says: “He came to the city of Caesarea. 
Here he exhibited shows in honor of Cxsar. On the se- 
cond day of the shows, early in the morning, he came into’ 
the theatre, dressed in a robe, wholly of silver of most curi- 
ous workmanship.- The rays of the rising sun, reflected 
from such a splendid garb, gave him a majestic and awful 
appearance. They called him a god; and entreated him 
to be propitious to them, saying: Hitherto we have rever- 
enced you as a man, but henceforth we acknowledge you 
as superior to mortal nature. The king neither rebuked 
them, nor rejected the impious flattery. Immediately after 
this, he was seized with pain in his bowels, extremely vio- 
lent at the very first. He was carried, therefore, with all 
haste to his palace. These pains continually tormenting 
him, he expired in five days’ time.” Similar coincidences, 
if necessary, might be greatly multiplied in illustration of 
the point. Josephus, also, speaks of Christ as a wise 
teacher, and having wrought miracles. In his Antiqui- 
ties,t he says: “Now there was at that time, Jesus, a wise 
man, if it be lawful to call hima man, for he was a doer 
of wonderful works, a teacher of such men, as have a ven- 
eration for the truth. He drew over to him, many of the 
Jews, and many of the Gentiles. He was the Christ. And 
when Pilate, at the suggestion of the principal men among 
us, had condemned him to the cross, those, that loved him 
at the first, did not forsake him; for he appeared to them 
alive again on the third day, as the divine prophets had 
foretold these and ten thousand other wonderful things 
concerning him. And the tribe of Christians, so named 
from him, are not extinct at this day.’”"{ He also refers to 
Joseph of Arithmathea, to Pilate and to the organizatiom 
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of the Christian Church. He speaks of the murder of thé 
apostle James, and thinks the destruction of Jerusalem 
was a judgment upon the Jews for their connection with 
the death of John the Baptist. ‘These miseries,” he tells 
us, “befell the Jews by the anger of God, by way of re- 
venge for James the Just, the brother of Jesus, who was 
called Christ, because they had slain him, wo was a most 
righteous person.”* He also refers to the death of John 
the Baptist by Herod, that he might make room for Hero- 
dias. Herod had discarded his former wife, who was the 
daughter of Aretas, a king of the Petrean Arabians. To 
avenge the injury; Aretas made war upon Herod, subdued 
him, and destroyed hisarmy. Josephus says, in reference 
to these events: “Some of the Jews thought that the de- 
struction of Herod’s army came from God, and that very 
justly as a punishment, for what he did against John, that 
was called the Baptist; for Herod slew him who was a 
good man, and one that commanded the Jews to exercise 
virtue and piety.”t He records the remarkable prophecy; 
uttered by the Saviour, in reference to the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and its literal fulfillment ; he furnishes the most 
ample evidence, proof beyond all dispute, of Christ’s divi- 
nity, and his mission to the world. From these consider- 
ations alone, it is easy to perceive, of how great value the 
works of Josephus are to the Biblical student. 

The Writings of Josephus are embraced in the follow- 
ing list: “The History of the Jewish Wars,” “The An- 
tiquities of the Jews,” “Flavius Josephus against Apion,” 
and the “Autobiography.” 

“The History of the Jewish Wars,” was written soon 
after the capture of Josephus and his departure for Rome. 
Whiston assigns its publication to A. D., 75. The work 
consists of seven books, and contains the history of the 
Jews from the destruction of the city by Antiochus Epiph- 
anes, B. C., 170, until its subsequent and final overthrow 
by Titus, A. D., 70. It was originally written in the Syro- 
Chaldaic language, for the benefit of his own countrymen 
especially for those beyond the Euphrates. It was ey bee! 
quently translated into Greek, for the Western Jews and 
the Romans. Both king Agrippa and Titus expressed 
their confidence in the accuracy of the narrative. ‘Titus, 
ever his own signature, pronounced it an authentic manual 
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of the times, and ordered a copy to be placed in the public 
library. 

“The Antiquities of the Jews,” in twenty books, pub- 
lished, according to Whiston, eighteen years later, A. D., 
93, commence with the creation of the world, and give 
the history of the Jews from the earliest period till 
the end of Nero’s reign. Much of the material is derived 
from the Old Testament Scriptures, but many traditions 
are introduced into the narrative, for the purpose of ele- 
yvating his countrymen in the estimation of the Romans, 
and repelling the calumnies, and reports, affecting their 
character and their history which were in circulation, and 
exciting contempt and prejudice against them. 

“The Books against Apion,” in two parts, are a reply 
toa proud and bitter adversary, an Alexandrian gram- 
marian and teacher, residing at, Rome, an avowed and in- 
veterate enemy of the Jews, who had adopted the Heyp- 
tian prejudices and traditions concerning the nation. The 
work is chiefly valuable on account of the extracts from 
old historical sources. 

“The Autobiography,” which may be regarded as sup- 
plementary to the Antiquities, is more especially designed 
as an answer to the charges, preferred against him by his 
old assailant and rival, Justus of Tiberias, who had writ- 
ten in the Greek language, a History of the War. Dr. 
Hudson assigns its composition to A. D., 100, in the reign 
of Trajan. 

The Hditio princeps of Josephus appeared at Basel in 
1544. Since that period the most important editions are 
those of Hudson, printed at Oxford, 1720, of Havercamp, 
in Greek and Latin, in two folio volumes, published at 
Amsterdam, 1726, of Oberthiir, in four octavo volumes, 
at Leipsic, 1781—5, of Richter, at Leipsic, 1825—27, and 
of Dindorf, at Paris, 1845. The works of Josephus have 
been frequently translated. The best known versions in 
Hnglish, are by L’Hstrange, issued in London, 1702, and 
by Professor Whiston, also published in London, 1737. 
The latter, with notes and illustrations, is the edition re- 
printed in this country, and in general use. A German 
edition, on the basis of Professor Cotta’s translation, with 
a careful revision of the Greek text, and a large amount 
of annotation by Rev. Dr. Demme, of Philadelphia, was 
published in 1840- 
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ARTICLE VIII. 
; IN ESSENTIALS, UNITY. 


By V. M. Zumerman, Esq., Hillsboro’, Ml. 


These words, ascribed to Augustine, Melanchthon and 
others, refer to unity in doctrine, and, with their subse- 
quents, form a sentiment honorable to the hearts and con- 
sciences of Christian men; but not even they, who adopt 
this motto, will deny that it is a step in re of the 
popular mind of the Church. 

Men usually make religion more a matter of conscience, 
than of intellect; but when! conscience and intellect alike 
appear to waver capriciously in every breeze that ripples 
the current of thought, it isan almost certain sign, that: 
something is not exactly right. In the court of con- 
science, the word convenience has no signification. 

There is a certain inspiration in enthusiasm; but en- 
thusiasm alone, when undirected by reason, generally 
proves to be a bad master. One can scarcely be an enthu- 
siast on any subject, without having more vivid percep: 
tions of the right and the wrong concerning it, than one’ 
whose head is clearer and judgment cooler. He who utters 
sentiments awakened in moments, when the finite mind is: 
striving to commune with the infinite, must be expected 
to overleap the bounds, to which common men are capable: 
of going. There are enthusiasts in secular, as well as in 
spiritual, matters; in those things which pertain to local 
and national politics, as well as in those which relate par- 
ticularly to the spread of the doctrines of the true faith. 

They who profess to make conscience their guide in all 
things, too often are only enthusiasts; and when this does: 
happen, they are among the most stubborn of living men. 
And yet it can never be wrong to appeal to conscience. 
If men do things as opposite as the poles, claiming to act 
in accordance with the promptings of conscience, and thus: 
leave others to doubt its correctness as a moral guide, it is: 
because Interest and Intellect, the two greatest counselors 
at its bar, have’ united their powers to sway the judgment 
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ef the court. Conscientious men often tread divergent 
paths. That is admitted; but their divergence is rather 
the divergence of those who follow meridian paths, which, 
at last, must converge and intersect at a common pole, 
than a divergence which would lead them in straight lines, 
out into the infinity of space. Such a divergence, in its 
very nature, can be only foratime. At last the jourtiey 
will be finished, and these apparently diverse ways will 
end at a common point—central unity. 

Such divisions usually lead to salutary results. The 
field of observation and action is thus enlarged. The 
good that can not be done by one party, will be accom. 
plished by the other; and, if there is any affinity between 
their elements, each must labor for the accomplishment of 
the same end—ultimate unity. Christian men cannot al- 
ways strive with each other, unless in seeking to excel in 
good works. Forty years ago, the Presbyterian denomi- 
nation in this country was divided by an internal convul- 
sion; and, when the scattered elements began to coalesce 
and advance in diverging columns, many good people 
feared they might never again unite, and yet during the last 
year their meridians intersected in the pole of Christian fel- 
Jowship and brotherly unity, and the brethren, who were 
formerly arrayed against each other in ecclesiastical hostil- 
ity, are now striving only to extend the boundaries of peace, 
by building the edifice of their faith, upon the sure and 
steadfast foundation of a risen Saviour’s love. 

The general tendency of the times is toward unity and 
harmony. ‘This is not less true of the Church, than of the 
political world, and of society at large. The recent union 
of the great Presbyterian denomination is only an indi- 
vidual instance of this tendency. Other religious denomi- 
nations, long divided and distracted by temporary differ- 
erences, are continually approaching nearer to Christian 
unity. 

In the new day that is dawning upon us, Unity and 
Peace are to be the watch-words of the heroes of human 
progress. Thisis foreshadowed in the fact, that men every- 
where are beginning to think and speak more kindly of 
each other, and are becoming more and more prompt to 
promote the welfare of humanity at large, instead of striv- 
ing selfishly, as of old, each for his own personal aggran- 
dizement. The politics of the period is being reduced 
more nearly to certain science; political systems are being 
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reformed; governments are becoming free, as well as safer 
and surer; and the inherent rights of humanity are now 
more sacredly regarded than ever. In the State, it was 
during the past year, that that magnificient measure of 
freedom, the Fifteenth Amendment to the National Consti- 
tution, became the law of the land. In the Church, the 
Methodist denomination made wonderful progress in per- 
mitting the laity to exercise a voice in moulding the eccle- 
siastical, as well as the secular policy of their churches. 
In society, the self-conceited celestial, after ages of seclu- 
sion, at last permitted the outside-barbarism to meet him 
on the level, without suffering even the slightest degree of 
contamination. 

These are great gains. To him who loves his fellow- 
man, they are prognostic of happier things in the future. 
They show, that however stubborn and unyielding the 
human mind may appear, the great beart of humanity se- 
cretly throbs in sympathy with the principles of justice 
and truth. They are strides forward which show, that 
men are, at last, learning the great lessons of peace, that 
the world is finding out “how good and how pleasant it is 
for brethren to dwell together in peace and unity !” 

In discussing the question of ecclesiastical unity, we 
cannot place too much stress upon the unity and greatness 
of the nation. The State is the great parent of us all. 
In it, we live and move, and have our continued being. If 
it is united, harmonious, prosperous, and powerful, the 
people will catch their inspiration from it, and emulate, in 
their own way, its deeds of honorable fame. Every other 
interest must be subordinate to the greatness and glory of 
the State; for, when the State is weak and insignificant, 
all the great time-telling schemes of Christian humanity 
must unavoidably languish and die. 

In enumerating the achievements of last year, it is pro- 
per to mention that wonder of individual and national en- 
terprise, which now binds the Atlantic to the Pacific in an 
indissoluble chain—the great Pacific Railway, which is 
second, in national importance, to no pubhe work of the 
century. By the aid of electricity, the “Atlantic and Pa- 
cific may converse together in the kindliest sympathy ; 
whilst the steam engine has made the dweller upon the 
Atlantic slope, the Pacific slope, and the great Central 
Plain, not near neighbors merely, but members of the 
same great political family. These States geographically 
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are not one, but many. They are a plural unity; and, 
thus strengthened and extended, they are fast becoming 
one, in brotherly sympathy, one in material interests and 
prosperity, and one, in all the proud hopes of the future. 
Why should not other great interests, even those of the 
Church, which too often are dwarfed, by the unkindly in- 
terference of the State, catch new life and new inspiration 
from the national unity which is ours. 

The nature of the,human mind is such, that it is not 
possible for all men to agree in all things; but, in those 
which are of essential importance to their well-being, they 
may agree. The principles of peace are constantly erow- 
ing more potent. Disturbers generally, but especially in 
political society, now, more than ever, in the history of 
this country, are confined to men of the lower grades of 
intelligence. Men, whose large minds and honest hearts 
go out in loving sympathy for their fellow-man, no longer 
regard it as reputable, to seek distinction by persistently 
clinging to hare-brained theories, worthy only of reckless 
and fiery youth. In moments of great political excite- 
ment and alarm, politicians were wont to play upon the 
fears of timid men by announcing, that in a certain unde- 
fined contingency, the Union, and with it all the hopes of 
the friends of free government, would be broken up and 
destroyed; that where now all is peace, prosperity, and 
national unity, hereafter would be only dissensions and 
disturbances, contentions and war. But we have now out- 
grown the times, when such announcements can alarm the 
peace of any one. The political aspect of the country is 
wholly changed. The people have arisen to new and 
higher views of the national unity. Once they would have 
sacrificed everything‘to preserve the union of the States, 
within which, it was thought, existed the only basis of a 
permanent free government; but now they seek first to 
establish liberty and justice, without which the Union can- 
not be maintained—without which it is not worth main- 
taining. 

In the days that are past, our patriotism was modified 
by our fears, which sometimes clouded and obscured the 
judgment; but now our hopes and aspirations for the fu- 
‘ture have awakened our minds to clearer processes of rea- 
soning, and our hearts to cooler methods of judgment. 

The conclusion of all this is, that men in political life, - 
are growing more reasonable and more just. Can less be 
said of the membership of Christian Churches ? 
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When the Saviour gave his disciples their final instrue- 
tions, before sending them out into the world to teach and 
preach, and work miracles in his name, he warned them, 
that He had come, not to send peace into the world, but a 
sword, using language which, though not to be taken liter- 
ally, must not be understood as wholly figurative. The 
natural tendency of the advocacy of truth is to excite op- 
position. We say, in general terms, that truth is mighty 
and must prevail; but few of us yealize, until they are 
upon us, through what tempests of human passion truth 
must pass, before its triumph is complete. Hvil-minded 
men often attempted to stay the onward progress of Chris- 
tianity, by interposing the ruthless arm of unjust war; 
but the real sword, that the coming Saviour sent into the 
world, was the sword of Truth, which must go on con- 
quering, until all the nations bow beneath its resistless 
sway. Like the stone, cut out of the mountain without 
hands, it shall continue to smite, until error has crumbled 
into the dust at the feet of the followers of the Lamb. 

In the beginning of the fourth century, Constantine made 
Christianity the rule, instead of the exception, of his 
widely-extended empire. Then a mighty stride forward 
was taken; but the edict of a Roman Emperor was not 
sufficient to establish the pure doctrines of Christ and Him 
crucified. The false doctrine, that crept into the Church, 
under this magnificent enlargement of the domains of 
truth, often almost neutralized the good effects which oth- 
erwise might have been potent in humanizing mankind. 
Even after the Reformation days, some of the nations, 
which were among the earliest to embrace Christianity, so 
far forgot the ways of truth, that all the glories of the 
past, and all the hopes of the future, were darkened by the 
mists of a present repudiation. The rationalistic periods 
in Germany, and the Revolutionary days in France, are 
instances, memorable for their forgetfulness of truth. But 
to day, the precepts of Christianity, are the basis alike of 
national and municipal legislation, in all lands in which 
the human mind has been enlightened by the cheerful 
beams of the Sun of Science. These are’ facts, that cannot 
fail to be encouraging to every true follower of the Savi- 
our, as well as to every honest friend of humanity. 

The outlook from the watch-tower of our Lutheran Zion 
is not altogether cheerful, though not so cheerless, as for 
many years past. The union of our Churches and Synods, 
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that lately acted together as a General Synod, was not an 
unmixed good; and the dissolution of that body, or rather 
its division into two ecclesiastical organizations, is not an’ 
unmixed evil. There were inherent reasons, why that 
formal union was incapable of accomplishing the objects 
it was intended to accomplish, but none suggests itself 
more promptly than this: It was a premature union. The 
time had not yet come, when the affinity between the ele- 
ments that entered into its composition, was strong enough’ 
to overcome their heterogeneity. 

Great advances in matters that concern the human intel- 
lect, a spark of that light divine, that beamed upon the 
earth, when it was said :*“‘Let there be light and there was’ 
light,” can be made only by striving through tempests of 
human passion, that saddest bequest of the original fall. 
This recent division in our ecclesiastical ranks, then, 
though most probably the prelude to potent changes, in 
itself, isa matter of very slight importance. We need not 
attempt to conceal the fact from the public view: there 
were reasons for complaint on both sides. Within the 
General Synod, were elements inharmonious and antagon- 
istic. A portion of the members were advancing into 
views, verging upon the confines of rationalism and infi- 
delity, while others still were rapidly retrograding into the 
dark avenues of formalsra and bigotry, from which the’ 
world, through the instrumentality of the Reformers, had 
so recently been emancipated. He that careth for all the 
Churches, therefore, ordered it in wisdom, that these two’ 
great branches of our Lutheran Zion should be separated: 
for a time, that they may discuss each other’s short-com- 
ings, freely and unreservedly, though, it is to be hoped, im 
true Christian kindness. Iron sharpeneth iron, and in the 
hither and thither movements of the ecclesiastical pendu- 
lum these divine interests must reach, at last, the station- 
ary point of central unity. Our Church is, indeed, divid- 
ed; but, divided only to conquer, not to be cast down. 
Whom the gods would destroy, they frst make mad. We 
are not mad—only striving earnestly to know the truth. 

It is a reflection, not very flattering to us, that ours, the 
oldest of the Reformed Churches, has not yet a well organ- 
ized and well defined Church polity. There isa very 
wide diversity in the non-essential doctrines, held by those 
who accept, as essential, the same fundamental precepts, 
and bear the distinctive name of Lutheran. The life-giy- 
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ing tenets of Lutheranism, afte everywhere the same. It 
is minor matters only, that will not let brethren of the 
same faith with Christ walk the wayside, but prompt 
them rather to seek out, each for himself, a new and splen- 
did thoroughfare to things eternal, which fade not away. 

From these facts, a general principle for our guidance 
may be deduced. It is this: In matters pertaining to 
churches, Church governments, and Christian doctrines, it 
is not a safe rule to be very radical, or very conservative, 
ag these terms are commonly used. Radical for the right, 
would be a noble battle-cry, if there were a fixed standard 
of right, which all men alike would acknowledge; but, 
there is no such standard. Evén the Holy Scriptures, 
which might reasonably be expected to furnish the basis 
of such a standard, are differently interpreted and under- 
stood by different men. Its great laws of truth and love 
are neither vague nor uncertain; and yet so wildly imper- 
fect is the human reason, that men can not, or will not, see 
the same things in the same light; and, being unable to 
agree in all things, instead of uniting upon essentials, in 
which they can agree, waste the energies God has given 
them, by vainly attempting to harmonize inharmonious 
non-essentials. If men could agree to accept essential 
unity as a finality; if they would grant each other full 
liberty to act, as conscience may dictate, in all matters 
deemed unessential, or at least of minor importance, in the 
plan of salvation; if they were willing to allow Christian 
charity to cover up the multitude of minor differences, 
which, if not all strictly non-essential, at least are of sub- 
ordinate importance to the great fundamental precepts, 
that all Christian people accept in common, then all would 
soon be well. The harmony, uttered by the sweet bells of 
Christian sympathy, would soon obliterate differences 
which can exist only in the midst of violent intellectual 
conflict, and then the day, when there shall be but one 
fold and one Shephetd, would speedily draw near. 

There is a principle in the human heart, which prompts 
man to advocate views, with which he has long been iden- 
tified, even after every one but himself has discarded them, 
as unreasonable and unjust. This selfish view of things, 
now stands in the way of true Christian union; and, where- 
ever its influence is not overcome by the charity that 
vaunteth not itself, and is not puffed up, it must always be 
productive of results, unworthy of Christian men, and 
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baneful to the Church at large. In the new day, that is 
approaching, this principle will lose its prevalent power. 
Men will draw nearer to each other, as they draw nearer 
to a common Saviour. All will join in shouting the 
praises of God and the Lamb. Once the favorite watch- 
words of churchmen were, “The Confessions,” “The 
Church,” “Its numerical advancement ;” but, in the new 
day that shall succeed the present period of stormy dissen- 
sions, a re-united and heaven-blest Church will be ready 
to sacrifice all things for the cause of a crucified Redeemer. 
Then, indeed, wili the Gospel of Peace have free course, 
and be glorified! 


* 


ARTICLE IX. 
TENNYSON, 
By Professor H. Ferrier, A. M., of Pennsylvania College. 


The secret of literary immortality has never been dis- 
covered. The caprice of popular taste in regard to books 
and authors, is altogether incomprehensible. Why one 
book survives the general wreck, why a thousand others 
go down under the condemnation of popular judgment, is 
a question which has never been fully and satisfactorily 
answered. The illustrations of this seemingly arbitrary 
decision are numerous, some of them of the most painful 
kind, and in no department of human effort, may we find 
more striking: proofs of the utter vanity of all worldly 

lory. 

i, the. last generation, it was a disgrace for any person 
of ordinary intelligence, not to have read the graceful pa- 
pers of the Spectator and Tatler ; now, not one in fifty, of 
even educated men, ever opens the volumes. As elements 
in our literature, though almost unequaled for polish of 
style, as well as for delicacy of sentiment, and accuracy of 
criticism, they are of no influence whatever. Miss Hdg: 
worth was the most popular author of her period, yet how 
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few, even in this novel reading age, have perused her tales. 
Her name is scarcely known by the rising generation. At 
the beginning of the present century, the name of Walter 
Scott, as poet and novelist, was almost a household word 
in Europe and America; yet, in spite of the cheap edi- 
tions of his works, a careful inquiry leaves the impression, 
that many of his productions are already consigned to the 
forgetfulness of the upper shelf of the library. Ten years 
ago, Tupper was more popular than Tennyson, and scores 
of even discriminating men, declared the Proverbial Phi- 
losophy, a work for immortality. Ten years hence, judg- 
ing from the present current of public sentiment, the name 
of Tupper will not be known, while Tennyson will be ad- 
judged the worthy successor of Spenserg Milton and 
Wordsworth. . 

Since the opening of the nineteenth century, there have 
arisen two distinct and well-defined schools of English poetry. 
The representatives of the first school, are Byron, Shelley 
and Coleridge. In the early part of this century, Hurope 
was agitated with the most fiery energies. Most of the 
nations were shaken with the new ideas, which found their 
unnatural expression in the French Revolution. For the 
first time, the great doctrine of human equality, with 
which we are familiar, was not simply taught and believed, 
but urged with great power, for immediate practical ap- 
plication. The poets felt these new influences more deeply 
than any other class; or rather, through the poets, these 
new ideas found their expression. Their poetic natures 
were stirred by the times in which they lived, and much 
of their poetry are their glowing and fervid utterances on 
‘the topits of the day. Hence, the poetry of the early 
part of the century is free, fresh, stirring and spontaneous. 
It is significant, that Wordsworth in his early years, em- 
braced the ideas of the wildest champions of liberty in 
France. Coleridge formed a scheme for emigrating to this 
country, and founding, on the banks of the Susquehanna, 
a model republic, from which all selfishness was to be ban- 
ished. He received warm support in this plan, from both: 
Southey and Shelley, and the only reason why the Panti- 
socracy was never made an actual experiment, was want 
of funds. Byron devoted his influence and his life to the 
éause of Greek independence, and died at Missolonghi, in 
1824, amid the lamentations of the Greek patriots. The 
hearts of the poets were deeply moved by these experi- 
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tents among the nations, and the scenes, amid which they 
dived, furnished them their most fitting themes. 

But a new school has now risen. Since the battle of 
Waterloo, in 1815, many political events of a memorable 
character have taken place, but they have been useful and 
moderate, and not the outgrowth of any such theories as 
were the life of the French Revolution. Poets of this last 
school, have taken comparatively little interest in the 
scenes of politics. Tennyson is their great representative. 
Changes in the State furnish him with no inspiring theme. 
Of his three or four pieces, patriotic in their character, 
there is a marked difference between the freedom of Shel- 
ley, and the quiet stateliness of Tennyson. That oft- 
quoted stanza : 


‘A land of settled government, 

A land of just and old renown, 
Where freedom slowly broadens down 
From precedent to precedent,”’ 


is lofty and quiet, but how far removed from the fresh, and 
impetuous, and rousing verses of Scott, or Shelley. The 
only seeming exception in the case of Tennyson is, the 
“Ode on the Charge of the Light Brigade,” which has re- 
markable vigor, yet rough, and wanting in that smooth 
flow of utterance, which characterizes the earlier school. 
Hence, we note the following characteristic of the poetry 
of Tennyson, and, in a great degree, of the whole school, 
of which Tennyson is the representative. 

There is a want of passion. The earlier poets, as we 
have already intimated, address more specially the emo- 
tional part of our nature. There is a readiness and swift- 
ness in the movement of their imaginations, to which we 
are strangers. The wonderful and startling events of their 
day, give them an impetus and a fiery energy, which could 
not be attained in a morecommon-place age. This spirit, 
is almost entirely wanting in Tennyson, and, if we go from 
the reading of the earlier, to the later poets of the century. 
we uniformly experience a feeling of disappointment. In 
Byron or Moore, we are carried along, as if on the bosom 
of a current, and the stream of passion, carries us on from 
point to point, almost against our own will’ In compari. 
son, Tennyson is cold, critical, and caleulating. He crosses 
many of our cherished notions, as to the nature of poetry. 
We find nothing corresponding to the description of the 
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poet, given in Act V: 1, of “Midsummer-Night’s Dream.” 
“The poet's eye, in fine frenzy rolling, doth glance from 
heaven to earth, from earth to heaven.” 

The poets of this school are students. They are tho- 
roughly reflective and self-conscious. Tennyson addresses 
the mind, rather than the heart. His analysis is of the 
most acute and critical kind, though he has a correspond- 
ing imagination, which converts these refined abstractions 
into pictures, or ‘makes them audible to the soul, through 
the most cunning combinations of sound.” This is the 
special office of this faculty. “Asimagination bodies forth 
the forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen turns them 
to shapes, and gives to airy nothing, a local habitation and 
aname.” If Tennyson had possessed the acuteness of the 
one, without the creative power of the other, he might 
have become eminent in science, or philosophy, but would 
have lacked the chief elements of the poet. Every part 
bears the impress of toil, and frequently he elaborates with 
a minuteness and pains-taking, which are scarcely tolera- 
ble. It is not proper to use the word inspiration, in con- 
nection with this school of poets, for they are not inspired; 
they are severe students, and work out their productions 
by patient skill. Much of their poetry is occupied with 
topics, which demand learning and abstract thought. 
Sometimes the allusions and illustrations are such, as 1m- 
ply a familiar acquaintance with science and history to ap- 
preciate. 


‘‘Break thou deep vase of chilling tears, 
That grief hath shaken into frost.’’ 


Again: 


‘(All those sharp fancies, by down-lapsing thought, 
Streamed onward, lost their edges, and did creep, 
Rolled on each other, rounded, smoothed and brought 
Into the gulfs of sleep.”’ 


Reading the poetry of Tennyson quite disabuses us of 
the idea, that the study of poetry, isa sort of entertain- 
ment, a refined amusement, a kind of passive pleasure 
rather than something which demands studious and strenu.” 
ous energy. 

All the great poets have drawn much of their freshness 
and power from communion with the outer world. Wise 
and genial intercourse with the influences of the material 
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world, is characteristic of the poetic spirit. It is this, 
which gives a joy anda gladness to the utterances of Chau- 
cer, and passing from the poetry of the preceding age, to 
the literature of the fourteenth century, is like going from 
the oppressive and impure atmosphere of a close room, to 
the freedom and freshness of the open air. Many of 
Spenser’s finest passages, are descriptions of natural sce- 
nery. Wordsworth found poetry everywhere in the outer 
world. Whittier says of him: 


He found 
Tn simple flower, and leaf and stone, 
The impulses of the sweetest lays, 
Our Saxon tongue has known ; 
The Violet by its mossy stone, 
The Primrose by the river’s brim, 
And chance, some Daffodils have found. 
Immortal life through him.”’ 


‘Tennyson has a mind keenly alive to impressions from the 
material world. He sees beauty, where others have seen 
only ugliness, and he hears music, where a common ear 
would pass unheedingly by. The grand and majestic 
aspects of nature, have not been presented by him so 
vividly, as by the poets of the earlier school, but, it is 
characteristic of Tennyson, that he is a master of all the 
details in the landscapes, that meet us every day, of the 
sights and sounds of the country, or of the quiet sea-side. 
He views nature with microscopic eye, and in aspects 
which have been hitherto overlooked. In describing 
scenery, his eye and ear are marvelously delicate, and they 
are exercised in detecting the minutest relations, and the 
most evanescent melodies of surrounding objects. In fact, 
this love for description, as we shall soon see, is one defect 
of the Arthurian poems. When the poet has placed be- 
fore our minds a great thought in morals, and his sole de- 
sign, is its expression and application, we do not like to be 
detained on the way, by a detailed description of all the 
intervening or attendant objects. 

Much of the force and beauty of style, depend on the 
judicious use of the attributive combinations, and there is 
scarcely any part, on which writers at first commit greater 
error, than in the use of epithets. If unmeaning, or un- 
necessary, they interrupt the progress, and weaken the 
force of the sentiment. Milton’s epithets are pictures. 
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The epithets of Shakspeare are exceedingly suggestive. 
You cannot remove or change one, without injuring the 
sense, and affecting the harmony of expression. Cole- 
ridge says of Milton: “You can no more remove one of 
Milton’s epithets, than you can push a brick from a wall 
with your fore finger.” His adjectives are wedded to his 
nouns. In all the productions of Tennyson, there is an 
elaborate pains-taking for this class of words, which at 
once arrests our attention. His wonderful familiarity with 
the old English authors, has given him a great advantage 
in this feature. A reverent and admiring student of 
Chaucer and Spenser, he has rescued from the past, many 
an apt expression, which will bea treasure in the language. 
Decided progress has been made, not by borrowing from 
other tongues, but by bringing to light old torms, which 
loyalty to our English should never have suffered to be- 
come obsolete, and his influence on the revival of the study 
of the Elizabethan authors, has been marked. 

The last of Mr. Tennyson’s poems, entitled the Holy 
Grail, is one of a series of what may be called Arthurian 
poems. The first one, entitled “Morte d’Arthur,” was 
published in 1848. They are nine in number, and may 
be regarded as nine books of a single narrative in verse. 
They are founded on the exploits of King Arthur, and the 
Knights of the Round Table. Arthur was a famous king 
of Britain, supposed to have flourished at the time of the 
Saxon invasion, and to have died in the year 542, from 
wounds received on the fatal battle-field of Camlan. His 
true history has been overlaid with so many absurd fictions 
by the monkish chroniclers, and mediaeval poets and ro- 
maneers, that many have erroneously regarded him as a 
mythical personage. The Round Table was a huge cir- 
cular marble table, according to the old romancers, at 
which king Arthur and his knights were accustomed to 
sit. Every knight had his seat, with his name inscribed 
on it in letters of gold. Since the days’ of Milton, the 

oets have conceived of epic poems founded on the stories 
of king Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table. 
Even before Milton, Spenser took for the hero of the 
Faery Queen, this same character, “as most fitte for the 
excellange of his person, being made fartnous by many 
men's former workes, and also furthest from the daunger 
of envye and suspition of present time.” The long roll of 
Spenser’s melodious verse is full of the echo of the Ar- 
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thurian legends. Dryden projected a national epic, with 
Arthur for its hero, and the poet mournfully speaks of hig 
poverty, as compelling him to waste, upon wretched task- 
work for the booksellers, time and genius, which he wished 
to bestow upon a sublime and lasting creation. But it has 
been reserved for Tennyson to execute what Milton gave 
up for Paradise Lost, though the glooms and glories of 
Milton’s thunders would have grandly rung with the story 
of the perfect king and type of chivalry, what Dryden 
could not accomplish for want of leisure, and in which 
Spenser failed, because of his intricate and involved alle- 
gories. The name of Mr. Tennyson’s last, and, perhaps, 
most popular work is the Holy Grail, or the Sacred Cup. 
The cup referred to is, that over which our Saviour pro- 
nounced the sacramental words: “This is my blood,” and 
which was found, after the death of the Saviour, and the 
dispersion of the disciples, in a state of miraculous preser- 
vation, by Joseph of Arimathea. By him it was taken to 
England, and remained there many years, an object of 
pilgrimage and devotion. It at length disappeared, one of 
its keepers having violated the condition of strict virtue, 
in thought, word and deed, which was imposed upon those 
who had charge of it. 


“cA fter the day of darkness, when the dead 
Went wandering over Moriah, the good saint, 
Arimathean Joseph, journeying, brought 

To Glastonbury, where the Winter thorn 
Blossoms at Christmas, mindful of our Lord, 
And there awhile it bode ; and if a man 

Could touch or see it, he was healed at once, 
By faith, of all his ills; but then the times 
Grew to such evil, that the Holy Cup 

Was caught away to Heaven and disappeared.”’ 


From that time; it became the mission of the Knights of 
the Round Table, to recover the lost cup. In the first 
Canto of the Marmion of Sir Walter Scott, allusion is 
made to this search for the lost treasure: 


‘(A sinful man and unconfessed, 

_ He sought the Sangreal’s holy quest, 
And, slumbering, saw the vision high, 
He might not view with waking eye.’’ 


In a note, Scott says: “One day, when Arthur was hold- 
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ing a high feast with his Knights of the Round Table, the 
Sangreal, or vessel, out of which the last Passover was 
eaten, a precious relic, which had long remained concealed 
from human eyes, because of the sins of the land, suddenly 
appeared to him and all his chivalry. 


«And o’er his head the holy vessel hung, 

Redder than any rose, a joy to me, 

For I knew the veil had been withdrawn. 

Then in a moment when they blazed again 
Opening, I saw the host of little stars 

Dawn on the waste, and straight beyond the star 
I saw the Spiritual city and all her spires 

And gateways in a glory like one pearl, 

No larger, tho’ the goal of all the saints, 

Strike from the sea ; and from the star there shot 
A rose-red sparkle to the city, and there 

Dwelt, and I knew it was the Holy Grail, 

Which never eyes on earth again shall see.” 


The consequence of this vision was, that the knights took 
on them a solemn vow to seek the Sangreal. 

If Tennyson designed that these nine Arthurian Idyls 
should constitute one whole, a connected Epic, the realiza- 
tion of what floated in the imagination of Milton, Dryden 
and Scott, he has signally failed. While we place him in 
the front rank of English poets, it is no disparagement of 
his genius to say, that he has not the qualifications to write 
a great Hpic, like the Paradise Lost. The poetry of Tenny- 
son is essentially lyric in itscharacter. There is a want of 
comprehensiveness in his treatment of a subject. In Me- 
moriam, one of his best and most characteristic poems, 
written in honor of Hallam, the son of the celebrated his- 
torian, worthy to rank as an elegy with the Lycidas of 
Milton, and the Adonais of Shelley, is wanting in unity. 
It is a series of fine lyrics, loosely connected. 

The moral subject of the Holy Grail, is the struggle in 
the heart of man, after ideal nobleness of nature. The 
search for the lost cup, by the Knights of the Round Ta- 
ble, is made a type of that earnest seeking of our nature 
for something higher and nobler. It represents those as- 
pirations which rise up in every human bosom, after attain- 
ments in truth and goodness. You will observe, the whole 
drift of the poem is moral; the poet is a preacher of 
righteousness; and one great defect of the poem is, the 
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- duthor has obscured the moral lesson, by the energy which 
has been expended on the descriptions. When Mr Ten- 
nyson has a hero, through want of dramatic power, and 
success in individualizing character, we lose our interest 
in the man, and are lost in the enchanting descriptions. 
Listen to a selection of an adventure of Sir Lancelot, and 
then contrast it with the prosé of Sir Thomas Mallory ; 
Tennyson’s rendering is: 


“Seven days I drove along the dreary deep, 

And with’ me drove the moon and all the stars; 

And the wind fell, and on the seventh night, 

I heard the shingle grinding in the surge, 

And felt the boat shock earth, and looking up, 
Behold, the enchanted towers of Carbonek; 

A castle like a rock upon a rock, 

With chasm-like portals open to the sea, 

And steps that met the breaker! there was none 
Stood near it, but a lion on each side 

That kept the entry, and the moon was full. 

Then from the boat I leapt, and up the stairs, 
There drew my sword. With sudden-flaring manes 
Those two great beasts rose upright like a man, 
Each gript a shoulder, and I stood between; 

And when I would have smitten them, heard a voice, 
“Doubt not, go forward; if thou doubt, the beasts 
Will tear thee piecemeal.’”’ Then with violence 
The sword was dashed from out my hand, and fell.’’ 


The rendering of the same in prose, by Sir Thomas’ 
Mallory, is decidedly superior to that of Tennyson: “And 
the wind arose, and drove Sir Lancelot more than a month 
throughout the sea, where he slept but little, and prayed 
unto God, that he might have a sight of the Holy San- 
egreal. So it befel upon a night, at midnight, that he ar- 
rived at a castle, which was rich and fair, and there was a 
postern that opened toward the sea, and was open without 
any keeping, save two lions kept the entry; and the moon 
shined clear. Anon, Sir Lancelot heard a voice that said : 
‘Lancelot, go out of this ship, and enter the castle, where 
thou shalt see a great part of thy desire.’ Then he ran to 
his arms and armed him, and so he went unto the gate, 
and saw the two lions; then he set hands to his sword,’ 
and drew it. Then there came suddenly a dwarf, and° 
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smote him on the arm so sore, that the sword fell out of 
his hand. Then he heard a voice, that said: ‘O man of 
evil faith, and poor belief, wherefore believest thou more 
in thy harness, than in thy Maker? For He might more 
avail thee than thine armor, in whose service thou art set.’”” . 
In this comparison, the old compiler of the Romances of 
the Round Table, appears to better advantage than the 
poet. This is the first criticism we offer on this last piece 
of Tennyson. As designed to teach a great moral lesson, 
a lesson which commends itself to every earnest and con- 
scientious man, we are led too far away from the main ob- 
ject, by occasional descriptions. The impression is lost 
through want of unity, directness and cogency, in the 
treatment. 

Again, the spirit of the age is not favorable to the per- 
manent influence of a work like the Holy Grail. Theage 
is all alive to the moving present. It is not disposed to 
burrow among the ruins of dead mythologies, whether of 
Palestine, Hellas, Italy, or England. There are but few 
chords of sympathy between the present, so real, so ma- 
terialistic, so full of work, and that period, when brave 
knights daily sallied forth in quest of adventures, and life, 
seemed a dull, useless thing, without the excitements of 
chivalrous enterprise. That sorrowful saying of Sir Bedi- 
vere is true, as he saw the mystic barge, tended by the’ 
three queens, bearing from the shore the wounded body 
of Lord Arthur : : 


“Ror now I see the true old times are dead, 
When every morning brought a noble chance, 
And every chance brought out a noble knight.’’ 


Those old knights would find but little employment in this’ 
bustling, toiling age, and so far from asking for chances’ 
and adventures, they would put the question: ‘What’ 
shall 1 eat, and what shall I drink.” Thomas Carlyle says : 
“Onr great epic must now begin, not ‘Arms and the man,’ 
but ‘Tools and the man.’” For this reason, the Holy 
Grail will not be read with any unusual interest, by those’ 
who are ignorant of the great features of that dreamy, 
romantic age which has passed away forever. And, for’ 
the same reason, it will not make the same deep impres- 
sion, nor be such a power in, the language, as many of his’ 
former productions. In a few years, while the Holy Grail 
will be read and admired, by those who have a love for’ 
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the age of romance, and the exploits of knight errantry, 
and who have, by reading, made themselves familiar with 
scenes, which belonged to a peculiar period of the history 
.of the world, it will not in coming years, occupy the place 
of power in our literature, which we assign to Maud, In 
Memoriam, Enoch Arden, or his almost incomparable 
lyrics. 

The style of Tennyson, in some respects, is not fitted 
for setting forth the exploits of knighthood. Its careful, 
almost painful elaboration, its extreme simplicity, do not 
accord with the freedom, boldness and dash, of the age 
of chivalry. Its dress is too simple for 


“The feats of Arthur and his knightly peers; 
Of Arthur, who, to upper light restored, 
With that teriffic sword 
Which yet he wields in subterranean war; 
Shall lift his country’s fame above the polar star.’’ 


While we make these reflections on the Holy Grail, and 
by no means place it among the best of Tennyson’s pro- 
ductions, we do not make them in the spirit of disparage- 
ment. The Arthurian Idyls will, doubtless, add to the re- 
putation and influence of the Poet Laureate of Hngland. 

There is an elaborate finish of workmanship, a_per- 
fection of rhythm, a loftiness and moral elevation, which 
will make them a legacy of inestimable value to all com- 
ing generations. 

We detect in them, as in his other productions, a crea- 
tive force, and exaltation and intensity of thought, which 
gives health and consolation, as well as excitement, a splen- 
dor of idea and combination, a depth of serene, imagina- 
tive insight, the “vision divine,” which make their author 
the worthy successor of Dryden, Southey, and Wordsworth, 
who have successively occupied the conspicuous position 
of poet laureate. 


ARTICLE X. 
EIGHT YEARS AMONG THE HINDOOS. 
By Rev. W. McMinuay, A. M., Gettysburg, Pa. 
For ages past, the country of India has filled the minds 
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of men with the idea of wealth. The riches of India have 
been a common-place word; a word that has fired the soul 
of more than one ambitious man to conquer it; so that 
many a poor soldier has left his bones to bleach on India’s 
burning plains. And truly it has been, and is still, in a 
great measure, a land of wealth. 

India is an old country, known to have been inhabited 
forty centuries ago. The first class of men that passed 
over the mountains, which form its northern boundary, 
and poured down into the fertile valleys of the rivers In- © 
dus, the Ganges, and their tributaries, seemed to have be- 
longed to the Turanian race. They undoubtedly had ’be- 
come a great and mighty people, before the next tide of 
immigration crossed those same mountains, and flooded those 
same fertile valleys, from the Aryan race. This we may 
learn from the remnant of the Turanian race, sti]l existing 
upon the hills, on the the southern peninsula of India, and 
on the island of Ceylon, where they have given their lan- 
guage, the Tamil and the Telegoo, to the conquering Ary- 
an race; and from their architectural and monumental 
remains, which still exist, to.show their ancient splendor 
and renown. ‘Through the southern part of India, among 
the Tamil people, are many wonderful structures of archi- 
tecture, different from that of the Hindoos, the descend- 
ants of the Aryan race, sufficient to prove, that they were 
reared by the old Turanian race; and, that they were a 
people far advanced in civilization. Those old temples, 
standing in their massiveness and beauty, with their solid 
granite pillars and columns, on which are carved images 
of men and beasts as Jarge as life, to which the natives 
sometimes pointed, saying, “The gods reared those build- 
ings, for you see we could not now do it,” attest, that not 
only are they as old as the pyramids of Egypt, but the 
greatness of an ancient age, of which there are no written 
records. And scattered over the plains, and upon the hill 
tops, are the druidical, or circular stone monuments; simi- 
lar to those found in England and Scotland, where, in all 
probability, rests the dust of the sleeping dead of some of 
the old noble Turanian race. And upon the hills are 
large flat blocks of granite, twelve feet in length, by five 
feet in breadth, resting on similar slabs set up edgewise, 
forming an open space within, which the natives now call, 
“The dwellings of the old giants.” Scattered over the 
same plains and hills are numerous remains of old earthen 
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fortifications, which mark the struggle for supremacy be- 
‘tween the two races, concerning which the present inhabi- 
tants can tell nothing. 

In the “Rig-Vediis,” the oldest of their sacred writings, 
though the Hindoos, in the one thousand hymns of which 
it is composed, give no account of their origin or history, 
there are passages which render it very evident, that 
about the time of the exodus of the Israelites from Egypt, 
one of the Aryan tribes, which dwelt on the mountains of 
’ Persia, moved south-east, crossed the northern mountain 
boundary of India, and settled.along the Indus. For, in 
these sacred hymns, we hear them sighing on those burn- 
ing plains, for the coolness of the northern clime, for the 
frost and snows, and life-giving breezes of their own na- 
tive mountain home. They lament, that the warm south- 
ern sun was tinging their fair complexion, and marring 
their native beauty; and in this, their sad distress, they 
sent up this prayer to the god of rain for relief: “Sindhu, 
renowned bestower of wealth, hear us, and bring water to 
our broad fields.” One thousand years later than this, the 
poets and historians of Greece sang and wrote concerning 
the Sindhus of the far off east, and from which we have 
the modern word Hindoo. 

While the Hindoos were thus sighing on these scorched 
plains of India, they dwelt in tents; but they found there 
a people dwelling in substantial houses, amidst palm and 
cocoa-nut groves. They had herds of cattle, humped oxen, 
horses and camels; they lived in villages, they had artificers 
in iron, in copper, and in gold; they had chariots of war, 
and tame elephants, with which to fight their battles. 
Their women, besides doing their household work, could 
spin and weave, and were styled, “The light of the dwell- 
ing.” Neither were they denied the privilege of acquiring 
knowledge. The baneful influence of caste was then un- 
known, and the Brahmins were but one of several orders 
of priests. They then had but thirty-three gods, who 
were thus invoked: “Gods who are eleven in heaven, 
eleven in earth, and who are eleven dwelling in glory, in 
mid-air, may you be pleased with oursacrifice!” 

The other writings of the Vediis were composed at a 
later period; one of which, “The Institutes of Menu,” is 
supposed to have been written, some five or six hundred 
years before Christ, about, or near the time, when the 
Jews were sighing in their Babylonian captivity. It was 
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during the period which elapsed from the departure of the 
Israelites from Egypt, until their captivity in Babylon, a 
space of about seven hundred years; as we learn by com- 
paring the Vediis with the Bible, that the Hindoos have 
only grown to be a nation, occupying the northern half of 
India. For south of this, the inhabitants are described as 
Barbarians, living in forests, and speaking an unknown 
language. It was about this period, that the Brahmins set 
themselves up asa holy, supreme priesthood, adopted a _ 
system of caste, and impressed it upon the people. As 
first originated, there were but four castes, of which the 
Brahmin stood at the head of the system, and the Pariah 
at the foot. But these four original castes have, at the 
present time, branched out into an innumerable number of 
sub-divisions. It is an inhuman system, that prevents all 
acts of Samaritan kindness between the members of the 
different castes. And there is no change from a lower to 
a higher caste, in time or in eternity, except by a ceremony 
so costly, that few, if they desired it, could afford the ex- 
pense, and then it is at the option of the Brahmins. 

Thus, the Brahmins, having obtained the complete as- 
cendency in the Hindoo nation, then occupying the north- 
ern part of India, were not long in pressing this Brahmi- 
nical religion upon all the different inhabitants of that 
sunny land. For the Aryan race imbued with this re- 
ligion, as they increased in numbers, spread southward, 
where they found the Tamulians, far advanced in civiliza- 
tion, with a written language, pronounced by Brace, to be 
the most flexible of the Turanian race, with a religious 
system of their own, with their sacred buildings of massive 
architecture. In their march southward, the feeble tribes 
of the aborigines, overcome on the plains, fled to the hills, 
where for the time they may have held out against the 
conquerors, only at last to succumb; and, where to this day, 
they are still found, to tell that the oppressor’s heel has 
been upon them forages. The Tamulians at last, willingly 
or unwillingly submitted; but the Brahmins wisely concili- 
ated them, in engrafttng upon their religion the Brahmini- 
cal, received their geds into their worship, and Minarchy 
still remained the tutelar goddess of Madura city; yet, 
they rigidly enforced upon them, the order of caste. From 
that time to this, the Brahminical religion has held com- 
cen sway over all India, except for a short period, when 
Buddhism was triumphant. India has suffered from inter- 
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nal feuds, and from foreign invasions, by Semiramis, by 
Alexander, by the Moguls, by the Portuguese, by the 
Dutch, by the French, and by the English, all, except the 
English, thirsting for gold, and showing little respect 
for their religion, or sacred temples; their sacred shrines 
were ravaged and plundered of their untold wealth; for 
ages, battle after battle has been fought, until millions 
of human beings have been slaughtered, millions swept 
away by famine and pestilence, so that the dust of these 
destroyed millions is mingled with every foot of India’s 
soil. 

Poor, bleeding India! What has she not suffered from 
her enticing wealth, her fertile plains, and her wicked sys- 
tem of religion? She is as old as the Babylonian empire. 
She has passed through scenes of turmoil, that have swept 
Nineveh and Babylon from the earth, that have made Egypt 
“the basest of all kingdoms,” that have scattered the Jews 
over the earth, made Jerusalem desolate, and her children 
weeping wanderers. But, there she still is, rich in her 
glorious wealth, in her noble ancestry, looking back to a 
period in time, in which they were a great and civilized 
people, when the ancestors of those; who now compose 
the great ruling nations of the earth, were wandering, 
naked savages. They were a great nation when the pyra- 
mids were built, when the temple at Jerusalem was reared; 
but the once mighty Copts, as a nation, have long since 
passed away, the temple twice destroyed; but there they, 
still remain, with their grand old sacred shrines, some of 
them as old as the pyramids, under one rule still, destined, 
as we trust, to become a great nation under the English 
government, rising, phenix-like, from the ashes of their 
former greatness, baptised into the blessed and ever living 
spirit of Christianity, when they shall again become one 
great and mighty nation, as they were under the great, yet 
cruel Mogul Prince Aurengzebe, but not, like that oppres- 
sive fabric, to crumble away. 

_ Though the British rule presses hard upon the people, 
in the form of taxes, yet it is far better than any they have 
had for ages before. They are protected in their civil and 
religious rights, in their person and property. And since 
the government of the Hast India Company has been sup- 
planted by that of the Queen and Parliament, they are 
nlaced under much more favorable circumstances. The 
Hast India Company was a close corporation, despotic and 
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powerful, seeking their own interests, supported by the, 
arms of England; but the grinding power has passed 
away. The Queen of England is their sovereign, and Par- 

liament, the supreme authority. This authority in Parlia- | 
ment is lodged in the hands of the Governor-General of 
India, and his six counselors. But in this, the Hindoos 

have no’ voice; taxes are imposed, tariffs are made, and 

laws promulgated, without even the wishes of the people 

being consulted, and often contrary to their wishes. The 

Governor-General has a salary of $125,000 per annum, 

with an additional $50,000 for the entertainment of guests. 

His six counselors receive each $40,000 per annum. And 

the Lieut.-Governor $50,000, and several secretaries each 

$24,000 per annum. The Governors of the several Presi- 

dencies, as that of Bombay, Madras, Bengal, the Punjab,: 
and the north-western Provinces, receive each $50,000 per 
annum. All this amount, and’ more,is drawn out of the 
poor natives, falling most heavily upon the Ryots. So’ 
that the receipts of the governments are $220,000,000 and 

the expenses about the same. Of this large amount of re- 

ceipts, only $3,370,000 are spent in education, in a popu- 

lation of 180,000,000. Yet, small as this sum is, it is nev-’ 
ertheless doing good ; that, together with the railroad sys- 

tem, (for there are now about 6000 miles of railroad com- 

pleted in India,) is breaking up their system of caste,: 
which for ages has been an incubus to all proper concep- 

tion of the improvement of life; they begin to see that 

the world does move. The learned Brahmins, however, ' 
instead of ¢mbracing the truth as it isin Jesus, are fast 

drifting into the dreary, chilling shades of infidelity in all. 
its modern phases. 

Let us briefly examine their religious system, as it once’ 
lay in‘the shell, as it burst forth, and increased to its pres-" 
ent dimensions of 330,000,000 of gods. The great eternal 
is called Brahm; to him are assigned all the attributeg’ 
which the Bible ascribes to Jehovah. Yet their ideas of 
him are vague and unsatisfying, chilling to a soul, which’ 
desires a being on whom to rest, and feels that there is a’ 
sympathetic cord of beating love, of controlling care, and: 
earnest interest between them. He is now, so far as man 
is concerned, a cold abstraction, a speculative theory, in- 
different to all affairs; man, his creature, a part of him- 
self, may suffer, but he sympathizes not with him; he 
thay be in distress, but he does not assist him, he neither 
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. blesses, nor prospers the well-doing, nor inflicts punish- 
ment upon the wicked. The wheels of nature may all go 
wrong, but he seems to know it not. It is related; that at 
one time, in the midst of his ages of listless sleep, he 
awoke to consciousness, and feeling a desire, said, “Let us 
make money ;” hence, he is then represented, as a spider 
sitting in the centre, spinning his threads from himself, 
fastening them right and left in this great shell of Hindoo- 
ism, a perfect system of Pantheism. All that was to come 
into existence was contained in this shell, in the form of 
an egg, under the care of a supreme, in the person of 
Brahma. 300,000,000 of years this egg was floating, as a 
bubble, on the mighty chaos, before it came to perfection. 
When this time arrived, it burst, and Brahma sprang forth, 
terrible in appearance; and another being came forth from 
the matter of which all was made; then Brahma disap- 
peared from the scene of action, sank back again to his 
unconscious sleep; a blessed sleep, to which it is the bliss 
of a good Hindoo to aspire, to be absorbed back into 
Brahma; and thus this great eternal Brahma will sleep 
until the time of the dissolution, when he will again be 
active. Hence, to his name no temple will be reared; no 
sacrifice offered, no worship given; he is now the great 
sleeping unknown. His power is only seen and felt 
through the great Hindoo Triad, Brahma the creator, Vish- 
nu the preserver, and Siva the destroyer. Herbert Spen- 
cer, in his Philosophy, has a triad somewhat similar to this, 
and certainly not any more consistent than this. He says: 
“Matter which is eternal and indestructable, motion which 
is continued, and force which is persistent, are the modes 
of working, by which all things, of which we are consci- 
ous, were evolved by the unknowable. Persistent force, 
the great ultimatum of all things thus evolved, will con- 
tinue until they reach an equilibrium, then they will de- 
cline to a dissolution, to be again evolved into a new 
series.” Of these two somewhat speculative systems in 
accounting for all things, the Hindoo seems the most con- 
sistent ; Mr. Spencer has not improved upon it. 

From this great Brahm egg came forth the matter of. 
which three worlds were formed; the uppermost, that of 
the gods; the middle, that of men; the undermost, that 
of demons. The earth is arranged as that of a flat sur- 
face, in the form of a water lily, 400,000,000 of miles in 
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circumference, in seven islands, each surrounded by a sea. 
The first, by a sea of salt water; the second, by a sea of 
the juice of sugar cane; the third, by a sea of spiritual 
liquors; the fourth, by a sea of clarified butter; the fifth, 
by asea of sour milk; the sixth, by a sea of sweet milk; 
the seventh, by a sea of sweet water; and, beyond all this, 
there is a fine land of gold, inaccessible to man; and far 
beyond it, the land of darkness, or hell. This earth, thus 
formed, rests beautifully on a snake with a hundred heads, 
and this snake is nicely coiled on the back of a tortoise. 
fn the center of the earth, at the north is a mountain 200, 
000 miles high, around which the sun revolves, producing 
day and night, with a golden summit, the residence of 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva; at the foot of this mountain, 
are three smaller ones; also a Mango tree, spreading out 
-In extent two thousand miles, bearing delicious fruit, full of 
nectar, some of them one hundred feet in diameter. There, 
delightful fragrance from the rose, the lily and other 
flowers, perfumes the air. All these things are manifesta- 
tions of Brahma, he is in everything. 

This, in brief, is the great ground work of Hindooism; 
upon this, they have philosophised and built, until from 
one eternal god Brahm, they obtained, as emanations three 
gods, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva; these branched out, as 
we have seen in that tribe of the Aryan race, shortly after 
their settlement upon the plains of India, into thirty-three 
gods, and from this, finally from the different tribes of the 
Turanian race, and from other sources, as it suited them, 
they have added, until their present number is the sum of 
330,000,000. They truly have gods many, and lords many; 
every manifestation of nature, animate and inanimate, is 
the eternal, and why not a god to worship ? 

When stripped of all its specious philosophy, and pre- 
sented in its naked aspect, it is purely Pantheistic and Ma- 
terialistic, for all is to return at last to the great Brahm, 
now unconscious; and to be absorbed back again soon in 
him, is a bliss for which man is to labor, for which their 
devotees strive, to have a repose that neither knows, nor 
feels. What is it but a materialistic extinction ? 

Hindoostan is a country of larger extent than is gener- 
ally supposed ; from the mountains on the north, to Ca 
Comorin on the south, itis one thousand eight hundred 
miles ; and from the Bay of Bengal on the east, to the In- 
dian Ocean on the west, it is one thousand five hundred: 
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miles; and contains a dense population of 180,000,000. 
That part lying contiguous to the Himalaya mountains 
en the north, is rugged and hilly, among which, are some 
lovely and beautiful valleys, such as Bootan and Cashmere. 
A range of mountains also extends along the western coast, 
commencing not far from Cape Comorin in the south, and 
extending northward several hundred miles, rising in some 
places to the height-of ten thousand feet. The remainder 
of India is generally a level plain, sometimes sandy and 
arid, between which are spread rich and fertile vales, es- 
pecially along, and near the rivers, a loam soil from one to 
six feet deep. These plains, at least in the southern part, 
are generally destitute of timber, except here and there a 
jungle; and then interspersed over the clear and cultiva- 
ted fields, to break the lone monotony, are beautiful groves 
- of palm, cocoanut, mango, and tamarind trees, where beau- 
tiful birds of different colors sing, parrots chatter, crows 
caw, monkeys play their antic tricks, and from the decayed 
roots of some Banyan tree, or cactus hedge, the Cobra 
lifts its hooded head, and shakes its forked tongue. These 
groves are beautiful in appearance, the supposed dwelling 
places of the gods; here are their temples, their idols, 
their altars, garden plots, where flowers are cultivated, 
which, entwined in garlands, adorn their grim, oil-black- 
ened images. They are lovely spots, where a weary trav- 
eler can rest, protected from the burning heat of a tropi- 
cal sun, quench his thirst, and wash the dust from his feet 
ina tank of water in their midst; yet he must be on his 
guard from the venomous reptiles, that love these beauti- 
ful haunts. Also, to break the monotony of these level 
plains, here and there, as if from some former mighty in- 
ternal convulsion, when the great Brahma shook himself, 
huge rocks were forced up, rearing their tops from fifty to 
two hundred feet above the level ground; upon the same, 
is often a fort, a temple sacred to some god; under their , 
shadow a cooling shade, the weary pilgrim, if not disturbed 
by the flapping wings of numberless large bats, which 
have found a home in the projecting clefts, can lie down 
and rest, and experience the delight of the Psalmist, “The 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” 

The climate of the southern part of India is exceedingly 
hot; during the most of the year there is no winter, spring 
or autumn. It is divided into the hot and rainy seasons. 
For six months in the year, the wind blows steadily from 
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the southeast; for the next six months, from the south: 
west. The changing of these winds, is what is called the 
setting in of the monsoon; and it is sometimes a grand, 
but terrible sight, when the southeastern monsoon bursts 
upon the plains of India, lying upon the. western shores of 
the Bay of Bengal. The elements often wage a mighty, 
and sometimes a destructive war; the ightnings flash, the 
thunders roll, the wind, rising from a gale to a tempest, 
howls through the swaying, tossing tops of the tall palm 
and cocoanut trees, and sometimes rises to a tornado, de- 
molishing the frail houses of the natives, prostrating the 
beautiful groves, leaving nothing behind it, but ruin and 
desolation; while the rain pours down in torrents, only as 
it can, in a tropical clime, raising the mountain streams 
to overflood the plains, and filling the numerous tanks. 
There is not, as a general thing, one continued rain, but a 
succession of heavy showers, with alternate sunshine. 
Parched nature then lifts her thirsty, drooping head, and 
sends her pean of praise to the rain-giving Supreme. 
It is a glad season, when the rain falls in abundance, when 
the rivers overflow their banks, and the tanks are all full; 
for then the husbandman has the prospect of,a bountiful 
harvest season. ‘The rains on the eastern coast are gener- 
ally over in November, and then for three months there is 
delightful weather, a cloudless sky and refreshing breezes. 
But after that, the hot season commences, no rain has fal- 
len for months, vegetation on the uncultivated plains is be- 
coming burned up, all that is now green, are the western 
hills, the groves, the scattered trees, the irrigated fields 
and gardens; the winds begin to sweep the plain with a 
withering, scorching blast, as if it came from the mouth 
of a burning oven; then we droop by day in our houses, 
with grass tatties up at the doors and windows wet with 
water, the thermometer within, one hundred and ten de- 
grees, and the night still warm. Sometimes in May and 
June there are refreshing showers, after the wind has 
shifted around to the southwest. 
Dindegul, where I spent eight years of my life, is a vil- 
lagefof about six thousand inhabitants, and takes its name 
from a large rock one hundred feet high, upon which is a 
fort, garrisoned by native soldiers, commanded by an En- 
glish officer. Dinde, is large, gul,a rock, hence, the name 
Dindegul, a large rock. Under my care here, was a board- 
ing school of boys, about forty in number, with a teacher, 
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who wasa Hindoo-Britain. Every morning they came on 
my veranda for family prayers, in the Tamil language, and 
once a week for examination. The territory, that was 
within my diocese, lay partly upon the hills, fourteen miles 
west of Dindegul, and partly on the plains, at the base of 
these hills, extending south, down the valley ninety miles. 
Over this territory I itinerated, preached, and talked with 
the natives, under the shade of the trees about their 
villages. I studied their character, their customs, their 
habits, sympathized with them in their trials; they always 
treated me with respect, and I felt safe among them, sleep- 
ing in tents, and bungalows. The Hindoos are a mild, in- 
offensive race, exceedingly indolent, superstitious, licenti- 
ous, and prone to lying and thieving. Yet, they are sus- 
ceptible of good impressions from the Gospel, for, on 
leaving India, I left some five hundred under Christian 
instruction, and a church with eighty-three members, 
mostly gathered by my humble efforts. The Moosmen 
are savage, revengeful, bigoted, and gladly would they 
wield that same power, which they once exercised ; but 
the sceptre of their authority in southern India departed 
from them, when the English arms defeated Tipoo Siab, 
the son of Hydra Alla. And the only mementoes of their 
past greatness at Dindegul, are the ruins of the old palace, 
and a neat, chaste looking mosque, ina beautiful garden of 
palm, cocoanut, guava trees, over the remains of Hydra 
Alla’s sister. 

Do you desire to learn something of a Hindoo’s home, 
his household furniture, his domestic habits, his food, his 
manner of eating? Come with me to yonder village, at 
the edge of that cocoanut grove. As we approach the vil- 
lage, just at the entrance, is a large olive tree, with its 
beautiful dark green foliage; around its venerable trunk is 
a raised platform of large stones, filled in with earth ; here 
‘the men of the village congregate to lounge and to chat; 
here the headmen of the village decide disputes; here the 
missionary, after singing a hymn in Tamil, can obtain an 
audience, to whom, for twenty minutes, he can talk about 
‘Jesus. Passing that, without making a salaam to the huge 
stone idol close by, let us enter the best looking house in 
the village; its walls are made of mud, now almost as 
hard as stone, eight feet high; its roof is tiles, burned clay, 
or more commonly, the palm leaves, or thatched with 
grass; its length is about twenty feet, its width about ten 
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feet, with one low door, and one small window; the roof 
projects in front, forming a narrow veranda, a little elevat- 
ed from the ground; here they will sit by day, and sleep 
by night, but oftener, when the weather is dry and hot, 
they will sleep out in the street, in the front of the house, 
wrapped in their white clothes, like corpses laid out for 
burial, as I have frequently seen them, in passing through 
their villages on a bright moonlight night. There by the 
door, as you enter, are two round flat stones, that is the 
family mill, which two women grind, after Scripture fash- 
ion; close by is another large flat stone, with a stone roller 
upon it, designed to grind the curry for a sauce to put 
upon their rice, such as black and red pepper, coriander 
seed, cumin, garlic, tamarind; these are put into the gravy 
of broiled chicken, mutton, or in boiled vegetables, with 
the meat scraped out from the cocoanut, together with 
butter, and poured on their rice. This composes a Hin- 
doo’s best dish. But stooping, let us enter the door; along 
one side is a elevated platform, a foot high, three feet in 
breadth, made of mud; on this platform perhaps, is a grass 
mat or two, upon which they sit, or lie; to the right of the 
door, is the cooking place, with the cooking utensils; it is 
made of mud, with a round hole in the top, in which to set 
earthen pots over the fire, burning within as an oven, with 
no chimney for the smoke, it must find its way out as best 
it can; there stand a half dozen of different sized pots, 
some on the fire, rice boiling in one, the fowl in another; 
there is also a large earthen pot with water, which the 
housewife has brought, perhaps, a half mile distant from 
the tank, on her head; and there she stands in her native 
dress, preparing her husband’s dinner, who is sitting on 
the veranda, chatting with a friend; notice the room; it is 
destitute of furniture; in the wall there are a few little 
niches, in one is a lamp, an earthen vessel, or half a cocoa- 
nut shell, to give light at night; in another, a little brass 
idol, a household god; in the next room, there are differ- 
ent kinds of grain, to be ground into flour, also rice, and 
there hangs a bunch of bananas, and a roll of banana 
leaves, the plates from which they eat their rice and curry; 
this embraces all that is in a Hindoo’s house. Dinner js 
ready ; the husband and his sons are at the door; the wife 
and mother may be seen pouring water on their hands to 
wash them, after which, they sit down on the floor; in 
front of each is a banana leaf, upon which the wife, from 
a chotty off the fire, with a half cocoanut shell, with a 
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handle attached to it, is dipping the rice; then she brings 
the chotty containing the curry; the wife and daughters 
step back, while her husband and sons, with their fingers, 
roll the rice with the curry, into small balls, and with a 
quick motion of their right hand, throw them into their 
mouths; by them stands a small vessel containing water ; 
when they desire to drink, taking the vessel in their hands, 
throwing back their head, opening their mouth, they pour 
it straight down their throat, never spilling a drop; it is 
considered impolite to touch the vessel with the lips. Their 
dinner ended, they arise and step out, when the obedient 
wife again pours water upon their hands; and then with 
her daughters she sits down, and they take their meal from 
what remains. They never eat together, they are strang- 
ers to the society and enjoyments of a family meal. 
Dindegui is delightfully situated on a beautiful elevated 
plain, surrounded with groves and gardens, somewhat 
cooler than the low plain, upon which Madura city, forty 
miles south, stands. West of it, is the range of moun- 
tains, which rise up abruptly from the plain, three thous- 
and feet high ; and thirty miles further south they tower 
up seven thousand feet. As this mountain range lay in 
my field of labor, I often ascended and traveled over it. 
To reach the top of the lower range was not very difficult ; 
but the ascent of the higher range was not so easy. Yet 
the splendid scenery and delightful climate amply repaid 
the toil of ascent. Starting in the evening with an ox 
carriage, I reached the foot of the mountain thirty miles 
distant, early next morning. The morning dawn revealed 
its frowning top close at hand, as if desirous of eatching 
the first rays of the morning sun; a little further through 
brush, over rocks and stones, brought me close to its foot, 
in a deep gorge of the mountain that reaches its summit. 
Here, embowered beneath the foliage of gigantic trees, the 
teak, the rosewood, and the mango, enlivened by various 
songsters, engaged in their morning matins, I partook of a 
morning meal I had brought with me. This finished, I 
prepared for the ascent ; mounting a small, but sure-footed 
pack horse, I threaded my way along anarrow path, cross- 
ing and recrossing several times a mountain stream, that 
lashed its waters into foam over its rocky bed, passing un- 
der large mango trees, the bending, feathery tops of clumps 
of bamboos, here and there starting up a partridge, or a 
jungle fowl; and as I began to ascend the mountain, I 
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looked down into the deep valley gorge, where the stream 
rumbles along, where not only the scream of the pea-fowl 
could be heard, but where it could be seen expanding its 
beautiful plumage in the morning sun. The heat began 
to be intense, but the tall, wide-spreading trees, shielded 
me from the sun’s burning rays. The higher I ascended, 
the more steep and difficult it became, until nearly half 
way up, I could trust my pony no longer; sending him 
back, I traveled on foot the remainder of the way, the air 
becoming more cool and bracing, I did not feel so fatigued. 
When about five thousand feet up, the tall timber had 
dwarfed to stunted trees, with here and there a lonely 
date, only a few feet high; over all of which I could look 
down upon the burning plain, presenting its varied tints 
of green, yellow, red and purple. A short distance furth- 
er and a sublime sight burst into view; far away up 
in that deep mountain gorge, where the rocks reared their 
bold clefts, more than one thousand feet high, over which 
hung the tall bending grass, the long waving ratan in 
graceful festoons, with the feathery fern growing in the 
crevices, started from the very mountain top that stream 
we had so often crossed; down it leaped a fearful cataract 
of nearly two thousand feet, thundering and roaring in that 
mountain gorge, casting up its spray in many beautiful 
rainbows. It was a sublime spectacle, and long did I gaze 
upon it; the whole scene around was grand; just across 
that deep gorge, away out-on the points of those rocks, 
which tower like castles, was nestled a little village. Be- 
fore me I now looked, but where was the path of ascent ? 
Rocks towered up, seeming to say, ‘Hitherto shalt thow 
come, but no further.” While thus in a quandry as to 
where the upward path lay, winding round a huge rock 
just before me, were some cattle coming down, ladened 
with wheat, ginger, and garlic, for the plains, driven by 
the hardy mountaineers; passing round that same rock, I 
wound my zig-zag course up; no trees, scarcely a shrub 
was to be seen, nothing but towering rocks. When I 
reached almost the top of those rocks, I passed a terrific 
precipice, rocks towered on the left, leaving a path of a 
few feet in width, from a depth below on the right into’ 
another mountain gorge, from the one the stream describ- 
ed, into which it requires a steady head to look. . It was’ 
frightful to gaze thousands of feet into a dense jungle; 
cattle with their loads sometimes pitch off there, and that’ 
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is the last of them; their drivers never go to search for. 
them, or their loads,’ they make a feast for the tiger, the 

spotted cheetah, the bear, and the jackal, that glory in: that, 
lofty home, that dense jungle, far away below my feet,, 
where, perbiaps, the foot of man has never trodden. But 
a little further, and I reached the mountain’s. grassy sum-. 
mit, and inhaled the bracing breeze; before me lay a beau-. 
tiful rolling prairie, clothed with eras ; here and there, in. 
shadowed nooks, were small groves of trees, with huge. 
vines intertwining among them; around the outer borders, 
were the Rhododendron, with their clusters of beautiful, 
showy flowers, of a pale- red color; there the large black 
monkeys hold their jubilee of. freedom ; there the fierce. 
tiger finds his home fora season, to prey on numerous wild 
cattle, elk and deer, that graze on that lovely prairie land. 
It is'a charming place, the climate so bracing, and well. 
worth a trip of five miles up that mountain to enjoy. The. 
frost is never so severe as to destroy vegetation, yet the 
air is cool enough to build a blazing fire upon the hearth 
in the house, and for a covering of thick clothing. Here 
the peach, the pear, the apple, the strawberry, the rasp-. 
berry, and the blackberry, come to perfection ; the fruits 
of the tropic and temperate zones are growing at a dis-: 
tance of five miles from each other; and, here too, is the. 
cooling water from the bubbling springs, ‘which we have 
not on the sandy plain. 

Here is a brow of the mountain, called by the mission- 
aries, ‘Mount Nebo, ” and the plain extending from that. 
mountain’s base to the Bay of Bengal. Along ‘this moun-, 
tain is a lovely valley, for forty ‘miles, fed by numerous, 
mountain streams; with a winding, silvery, increasing flow, 
is the river Viga; just down there, is the | spot, where. the 
noble young missionary, Scudder, was drowned, in attempt- 
ing to cross it in a flood; it makes a short turn, instead of. 
flowing further north, it’ changes it course southeast, wind- 
ing its way slowly along the plain, until it enters the Bay 
of ” Bengal,. ‘or in the hot season, is lost in the sand. Its 
banks on each side for miles aire skirted with groves of 
different kind of trees, fields of grain, watered by its num-., 
erous canals and tanks, villages every few miles distant, 
émbowered in groves of palm and cocoanut trees, as far: 
as the eye can catch a glimpse of the earth’s surface. Forty; 
miles distant lies Madura city, with her many pagodas 
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and minarets, containing fifty thousand inhabitants. In 
the fields men, women and children are busy, some gath- 
ering the grain, others threshing it out, some winnowing 
it, by tossing it up in the air; others drawing water, by 
treading on the lower end of a slanting beam, to irrigate 
their fields, while others are lounging in the shade of ban- 
yan and fig trees, or moving hither or thither. There to 
the right is a massive temple, its pagoda towering above 
the green trees, which surround it; there is a little spec 
on the surrounding sandy plain; it moves; it is a naked 
devotee rolling himself around that temple, a distance of 
more than a mile, with the blood oozing from his cut and 
lacerated wounds. To the left, almost at the foot of the 
hill, is another temple in the midst of tulip trees; there is 
a group of young men wreathed with flowers, three small 
iron rods thrust through the flesh on each side; to the 
music of the tom-tom, the flageolet, or the cymbal, they are 
dancing around that temple, fulfilling a vow, made in sick- 
ness to that goddess, who has given them health again. 
In front of that same temple, numerous fine fat cattle are 
led up to the altar, where a man witha cleaver, besmeared 
with blood, severs the head from the body, as they are 
brought up, others throw them in a deep hole, dug near 
by, where their bodies are covered over and left to rot, an 
offering to the cruel, blood-thirsty Kali. 

There also is another temple, massive in its structure, 
at which there is an annual festival; there assembled is a 
vast crowd of Hindoos; there is the car, rising up in the 
form of an inverted pagoda, to the height of twenty feet ; 
under it are wheels; to the axle of the fore wheels are at- 
tached long ropes; flowers, in fantastic wreaths and fes- 
toons, drop down from the gorgeous, and often obscene, 
carvings on the body of the car; its covering is in pagoda 
form, glittering in gold tinsel and waving flags; beneath 
this covering, on a magnificent throne, sits the idol god, 
dressed in rich apparel, holding in his hand the emblem of 
his authority; eyes has he, but he sees not, ears has he, 
but he hears not, a mouth has he, but he speaks not, yet 
that senseless crowd tremble before him, as they draw him 
along with these ropes. Beneath your eye lie loveliness 
and cruelty, sublimity and heart-sickening scenes; love- 
liness and sublimity, for there is nature in all her grandeur, 
a splendid panorama of grove, of cultivated field, of hill, 
of rock, of tank, where the beautiful lotus and water lillies 
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‘bloom. But there, beneath those trees, on those towering 
rocks, along the banks of that beautiful river, are per- 
formed cruel rites, dark, disgusting deeds, which make the 
ear tingle and the heart faint. Ponder the history of a 
great, civilized people, without the Bible. Consider what 
the Bible has done for us, whose ancestors only a few hun- 
dred years ago, were wandering savages. Say to the infi- 
del, the sceptic, the speculative philosopher, destroy what 
you will, but do not attempt to destroy the confidence of 
the people in that blessed book. It is the great charter of 
our life, the ark of our safety, for this life and the life 
which is to come. 


ARTICLE XI. 
THE MUSIC AND SONG OF THE AGES. 
By T. H. Roxzryson, D. D., Harrisburg, Pa. 


‘““W here wast thou when I laid the foundation of the earth, 
when the morning stars sang together, and all the sons of 
God shouted for joy?” Harth’s history beganin song. So 
shall it end: in the song of that great multitude, that no 
man can number. Who shall stand by the sea of glass 
mingled with fire, wearing the priestly robes of festival, 
and victors’ crowns, and with the harps of God in their 
hands, lifting up the undying chorus of a finished redemp- 
tion? 

We purpose to follow the track of song and melody, 
from that fountain-head of song in Eden, along through 
the ages, down to our own day. The field is, however, so 
extensive, that we are compelled to limit our investigations. 
Music and Song take on three prominent types: 1. of love, 
and home, and social life; 2. of war; 8. of religion. We 
must confine ourselves mainly to the last. 

The accents of the first singers have not reached us. Of 
the modes of worship in the old patriarchal times, we 
know but little. But music and song were there. It was 
surely not in the city of Cain, that the voice of singing 
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was heard. Our first father lived long enough to hear his 
‘ingenious sons piping, on harp and horn, their ante-dilu- 
vian melodies. Jubal was the father of all such as handle 
‘the harp and organ. But, if the tents of sin resounded 
‘with unhallowed music and mirth, surely,the abodes of 
the righteous were not wholly silent. _ 

After the universal hymn of Eden was broken, and the 
joyous song of creation fell into a mournful minor, thé 
wail of human sin and sorrow running’ across all its har; 
monies, the first golden wave of promise, that struck on 
the desolate heart of man, must have re-awakened the 
echoes of the angéls’ songs Yet we are left to conjecture. 
A long silence reigns in the hymn-book of the first cen- 
turies. There are records of violence and judgment, of 
‘the flood and the ark; of patriarchal tent and Egyptian 
bondage, but the only song of that earliest age, that has 
‘floated down to us, is the wail of the murderer Lamech, 
‘to his wives Adah and Zillah. We read of altar and sac- 
rifice, of meditations in the field at eventide, of visions and 
prayers, and accepted intercessions, and we feel confident 
that they, who walked like Enoch and Abraham with God, 
must have had their hearts kindled into music. The tents 
‘of the wicked were full of dancing, and mirth, and song. 
‘But not these aloné. The groves were God’s first tem- 
ples, and up through those leafy cathedrals, rose the sim- 
ple lays of early faith, breathing amid the gray old trunks, 
that high in heaven mingled their mossy boughs, their 
hopes of forgiveness and peace. From the green earth, 
tising out of thé flood, from the ark lifted upon the wat- 
ers, from the shadow of the great oak of Mamre, trom the 
‘fountains, and valleys, and hill-side pastures, where the 
tents of the patriarchs rose white amidst their flocks, 
from the garrisons and palaces of Egypt; doubtless, the 
song arose, though our ears listen in ,vain for the echo 
Ole LL! fay 7 

The first recorded hymn of the Bible, is the national 
thanksgiving anthem, which was Sung on the eastern shore 
‘of the Red Sea. As the waves of the sea rolled back to 
‘their ancient tide-mark, burying under them the hosts of 
the enemies of God and of Israel; above the ripple and 
the roar of the clashing waters, Miriam and the stately 
‘maids of Judah, leading the voices, and the cymbals, and, 
the harps of the millions of Israel, sang the requiem of 
Pharaoh and his Memphian chivalry. It was a song of 
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victory. It was a song of redemption. It was sung to 
the Lord. It was thus a type of all succeeding Psalms. 
‘It was the first hymn of the Church visible, and the notes 
of that great chant of victory echoed along that crystal 
sea, over the silent buried dead, out into the stillness of 
the desert around, down along the track of time, across all 
the centuries to us, and have gone sounding and echoing 
on beyond, far beyond us into the depths of eternity. 
“Who is hke unto Thee, O Lord, among the gods: who is 
like Thee, glorious in holiness, fearful in praises, doing 
wonders ?” , 

_ From time to time, throughout the Old Testament, we 
catch fresh notes of the song. There is the sublime chant 
‘of Deborah the prophetess, and the hymn of Hannah. 
There is the war chant of Jehoshaphat and his army, a 
hymn of victory, sung in faith before the battie, sung with 
harp and psalters, and trumpet. There is the song of 
‘Hezekiah, sung when he recovered from his sickness, and 
the psalm of Jonah, sounding up from the depths of the 
‘sea. There is the mystical song of songs. The winter is 
past, the rain is over and gone, the flowers appear on the 
earth, and the time of singing is come. 

There was mournfnl music by the rivers of Babylon, 
when the taunting’ oppressors said to the captive of Judah, 
‘Sing us one of the songs of Zion, and there also was the 
‘song of liberated Israel, when the walls of Jerusalem again 
-arose, when the singers sang aloud, and they all rejoiced, so 
‘that the joy of Jerusalem was heard afar off. And, there too, 
in that Book which God has caused to be written for us, 
are the songs of the sweet singers of Israel, the inspired 
‘liturgy for all time. Like all other true hymns of the 
Church militant, these psalms of David rise out of tumul- 
tous depths and soar into the calm light of heaven. They 
are not soft literary effusions of a sentimental religion ; 
they are battle songs, penned and sung on the battle-field, 
they are the outbursts of a struggling, fainting, hoping 
heart, they are sighs of penitence rising heavenward, they 
are the very words, on which the griefs of repenting sin- 
ners, and the joys of exulting believers, have taken wing 
to God for more than three thousand years. Thus passed 
the Old Dispensation. Opening with the song of the morn- . 
ing stars, changing too speedily into the wail of sorrow and 
penitence, yet, everywhere flows the stream of melody, 
gushing out of loving hearts. Whether in the temple, or 
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on the battle-field, amid flocks and green pastures, and still 
waters, or hunted as a stag upon the mountains, the true 
Church ceased not to sing unto God. And just as the 
‘birth day of the first creation was ushered in by the songs 
of the angels, so the joy of the second and greater birth 
day, awoke the earth with music, as the song of a great 
multitude of the heavenly hosts broke on the shepherds 
keeping watch over their flocks by night. They came to 
teach the Church once again, the almost forgotten strains 
of the first hymn: Glory to God in the highest. 

The first recorded Jewish hymn was chanted by the 
great Lawgiver and by Miriam, with a nation for the 
chorus. The first Christian hymn was sung by Mary the 
mother of Jesus, with no audience but her cousin, the 
faithful Elizabeth. Yet the thanksgiving of Moses and 
the magnificat of the Virgin are both alike, strains in the 
one great song of redemption. 

As we follow the stream of inspired melody in the New- 
Testament, we have the natal hymn of the Baptist, when 
the seal was taken from the lips of Zacharias, and his heart 
was borne away in gladness over the child of his old age. 
Then, once again, in that temple, where for centuries no 
fire from heaven had touched the sacrifice, and no gush of 
inspiration warmed the icy and formal routine of the ser- 
vices, once again inspired song arose, not from a choir of 
priestly singers, but from the lips of an old man, who held 
the infant Saviour in his arms. These hymns of Mary, of 
Zacharias, and of Simeon, were the matin songs of Christi- 
anity, all hymns of triumph. Then as we pass along, we 
catch notes, now of children singing in the temple, now of 
the great multitude with the palm branches, anon, a mourn- 
ful strain from the hymn of the night of trial, then, after 
the ascension of our Lord, we have a choral burst of 
praise from the whole assembled Church, as Peter and 
John came back from their night in prison. Then, from 
the dungeon in Philippi, we hear Paul and Silas singing 
praises to God. After this we hear no more, and rever- 
ently close the sacred volume, as the songs of heaven are 
falling from the heights of apocalyptic vision, upon the 
ear and into the heart of the beloved disciple in Patmos. 
And that new song, within the gates of pearl, what is it 
still, but the song of redemption, which Moses and David, 
and Mary and Simeon, and the early Church sang, the song 
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that every repenting sinner, and every happy believer still 
sings, the song of the New Creation. 

We pass to the second stage, the psalmody and music of the 
ancient Christian Church. The Saviour sang with his dis- 
ciples, and the olive trees heard the murmured notes. The’ 
holy example thus set, was not forgotten. Sacred song: 
continued to be a delightful part of social and public wor- 
ship. From the celebrated letter of Pliny to the emperor 
Trajan, less than ten years after the death of the apostle John, 
we learn that the Christians, of that time, were accustomed 
to meet before day break, to sing hymns to Christ as God. A 
Christian hymn book existed from the beginning. Two 
or three hymns of that remote antiquity have come down 
tous. The Ter Sanctus, or Thrice Holy, the Gloria in Hx- 
celsis Deo, and the Te Deum Laudamus, with some modifica- 
tions,are preserved in Lutheran, Episcopaland Roman Cath- 
olic Liturgies, and are undoubtedly very ancient. The 
strictest research, cannot find conclusively, the time of their 
production. There exists a tradition, that the Ze Deum, 
‘which is one of the noblest and grandest of human com- 
positions, gushed forth in alternate responses from the lips 
of two fathers, Ambrose and Augustine, while the former 
was baptizing the latter. Another evening hymn is con- 
sidered by many to be the most ancient Christian hymn ° 
extant. Wegiveitinatranslation. It should be remem- 
bered, that poetry in rhyme is of quite modern date. The 
ancient hymns were sentences, much like our modern chants 
and anthems. 

Let us imagine a little band of persecuted Christians, 
whom no danger of enemies could deprive of the joys of 
meeting, gathered at eventide by the side of that river, 
where the blessed apostle Paul met the first converts of 
Greece. The sun is setting. The brief twilight is fast 
fading. The glow of the golden southern day is passing. 
rapidly away, and night, with its silence, dews and stars, is 
coming on. From that little band, faintly, like the chimes 
of evening bells, rises on the evening air this sweet song: 


Jesus Christ, joyful light of the Holy, 

Glory of the immortal, heavenly, blessed Father, ° 
We, coming at the setting of the sun, 

Beholding the evening light, 

Praise Thee, Father, Son, 

And Holy Spirit, God. 


‘ 
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Thee, it is meet, 

At all hours to praise 

With sacred voices, O Son of God, 
Who giveth life. 

Wherefore the universe glorifieth Thee. 


The prevailing mode of singing, for the first three cen- 
turies, was congregational. All united their voices in the 
songs of praise, in strains suited to their ability. The mu- 
sic was, of necessity, rude, simple and inartificial. It ap- 
pears to have been but a recitative or chant, sung in sym- 
phony or unison. “The harmony lay not in the blending 
of different parts, as treble, tenor, alto and bass, but the 
blending of different voices of men, women and children. 
Nor should it be forgotten, how God has made the whole 
human race a vast choir, where the deep bass of a manly 
voice, the tenderness of woman's and the varying tones of 
the maiden and the child all ‘blend-in sweetest harmony. 
The early fathers are full and eloquent in praise of the 
moral power of their psalmody. “Nothing,” says Chry- 
sostom, “so lifteth up, and as it were, wingeth the sonl, so 
freeth it from earth, and looseth it from the chains of the 
flesh, so leadeth it into wisdom, and a contempt for all 
earthly things, as the choral symphony of a sacred hymn, 
set in harmonious measure.” Augustinealso gives an ac- 
count of the power of music over him, on the occasion of 
his baptism: “I was transported by the voices of the con- 
gregation sweetly singing. The melody of their voices 
filled my ear, and divine truth was poured into my heart. 
The sacred flames of devotion burned in my soul, and 
gushing,tears flowed from my eyes. The Ze Dewm, which. 
was very early sung, was at once a hymn, a creed, and a. 
prayer. .It isa creed taking wings and soaring heaven-. 
ward. It isacloud of incense rising up, and reflecting, 
back on the earth, the radiance of the skies. The burden 
of the primitive songs and:hymns was Christ, the only be- 
gotten of the Father. ‘This sacred theme inspired the. 
earliest anthems, was the subject of the sweetest melodies 
and loftiest strains. They were sung before the devotions 
of the Church had turned from Christ to Mary. They 
are full of faith in a personal listening Saviour, as a 
living, gracious, mighty and beloved Friend. In public. 
devotions, in social circles, around their domestic altars, 
they worshiped Christ, in happy sacred song. In their 
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daily occupations, they relieved their toils and refreshed 
their spirits, by renewing the favorite songs of Zion. Per- 
secuted, afilicted, in solitary cells, exiled to foreign lands, . 
shut up in dismal mines, hiding away in caves, led to the 
martyr’s stake, they still sang the Lord’s Song. Some of 
these hymns are so true and tender, so sublime in their 
simplicity, so full of the sweet repose of faith, and of 
lowly, happy adoration, that we love to think of them 
as hymns, to which Paul and John may have listened, may 
have sung. 

We pass on down the stream of time. We have already 
said the earliest Church music was simple and inartificial, 
congregational singing in symphony. About this time, 
the third century, some heretical sects arose along side of 
the Church, that, in order to draw the people after them, 
paid great attention to music and hymnology. To sup- 
plant the popular hymns of the heretics, and to provide 
singing that should rival theirs, many orthodox hymns 
were written, and the office of Cantores, or Psaltai, 7. ¢., 
conductors of the service of praise, was instituted, and 
choirs gradually came into vogue. The practice of alter- 
nate, or responsive singing was common. The Church 
began to put off its early simplicity, and develop into a 
hierarchy. The clergy, thus early, were rising into a des- 
potism in the Church, and they sought to exclude the peo- 
ple from all participation in the services of worship. Con- 
gregational singing was banished, the clergy and the choir 
taking the singing into their own hands. Great attention 
began to be paid to the requirements of art, and the com- 
mon people were bidden to be silent. The character of 
the music rapidly changed. Secular and theatrical melo- 
dies were introduced into the churches. As yet, the use 
of instrumental accompaniments, was tenaciously resisted, 
and the singing in different parts was not allowed. As 
early as the year 380, a school for the training of profes- 
sional church musicians, was opened in Rome. In the 
heat of the great Arian controversy of the fourth century, 
bands of orthodox and Arian choristers were formed to 
perambulate the streets of Constantinople, singing hymns 
upon the rival doctrines, in imitation of the processional 
singing of the pagans. This was done to indoctrinate the 
people. It was at this period, that Ambrose, of Milan, 
arose in western Europe, and introduced a new kind of 
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Psalmody, the Cantus Ambrosianus, or Ambrosian Chant. 
For modulation, aptness and beauty, it far surpassed any~ 
thing that had yet been known. Itis very difficult at this 
day, perhaps, wholly impossible to reproduce anything in 
the exact style of one of those ancient chants. 

If we turn from the music to the hymns of that age, we 
begin to discover some sad changes, creeping silently and 
stealthily in. The fervent, tender, childlike hymns of the 
first three centuries, that only spoke of Jesus, the Saviour, 
the Friend, the Master, the merciful, loving, holy Sufferer 
for us, begin already to be displaced by hymns commemor- 
ative of martyrs and just men; hymns that speak of the 
Virgin mother, hymns for feast days and fast days. As 
yet, indeed, the name of Jesus is above every name; as 
yet, the martyrs and saints of heaven seem to be sitting on 
the steps only of his glorious throne, but the whole order 
of the Church begins to turn its face from Christ, towards 
his creatures. The trust in the Lamb of God alone, dies 
silently out of them, giving way to invocations of Mary. 

We now approach the middle ages, the ages of chivalry 
and the crusades, of massive Gothic architecture and the 
feudal system. But just before we reach that strange and 
wonderful age of everything romantic, of heroes and hero- 
ines,, we pass through a border-land, filled with troubadours 
and love songs, knights errant and tournaments, of rich 
wild border minstrelsy—a land full of legends, the heroic 
age of a false Christianity, as the age of Hector and Priam 
was the heroic age of Troy and Greece. The heroes of 
the age are canonized saints, and they are an army counted 
and memoralized by tens of thousands. Passing across 
the stage before our eyes as we look back on the age, we 
behold the motliest group of all the centuries, emperors 
and kings, popes and cardinals, prefects and dukes, monks 
and nuns, consuls and counts, peers and paladins, caliphs 
and empresses, troubadours and rhetoricians, the demon 
Minerva and the saint Rhadegunda, with other demons 
and other saints innumerable, moving about amongst each 
other, with all that easy familiarity, with which the stran- 
gest beings are mingled in our wildest dreams. These 
were the golden days of legend, yet they were days of dis- 
order and wretchedness extreme. \ Wild Gothic hosts were 
plundering Lombardy and Gaul. Northern pirates were in- 
vading and desolating England, and all the shores of Europe. 
A fierce torrent of Vandal and Saracen swelled up from the’ 
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south. The wretched population were tossed helplessly toand 
fro. Rival popesand rival bishopssought each other withvery 
carnal weapons, and fulminated at each other terrible bulls. 
The imperial institutions of Rome had crushed out the old 
national republican life, and now, these in their turn, were 
crumbling into dust. Many thoughtful men, during these 
centuries, from the seventh to the eleventh, believed they 
were the last days. In the beginning of the seventh cen- 
tury, Gregory the Great, the Pope of Rome, introduced 
into the churches a new style of Church music. Already 
processions, in which the Gospels, costly crucifixes and 
banners, torches and burning candles, relics, bits of the 
true cross, pictures and bones of the saints, were carried 
about and hymns sung, had become a regular ceremony, 
occurring at stated times. The litanies consisted of invo- 
cations of saints and angels, to which the people made re- 
sponse, Ora pro nobis, which was the extent of their sing- 
ing. Gregory undertook to reform the music of the 
Church, which had degenerated into a style too lively, and 
theatrical and sentimental for Church music. He intro- 
duced what has been known from his day to the present, 
as the Gregorian Chant, or the Cantus Romanus. The 
music was symphonous, slow, solemn, and measured, yet 
without rythm or time. He devised a special kind of no- 
tation to indicate the tones, a curious compound of points 
and strokes, and little hooks. It had little of the liveli- 
ness and the freshness of the music then in vogue, but 
from its more solemn and dignified character, was better 
adapted for worship. It was sung by trained choirs. 
Singing schools were established, to introduce the new 
chanting and fit choirs, and the Pope, Gregory himself, 
taught in them. Instrumental accompaniments were in- 
troduced, especially the organ, which was transferred from 
the theatre to the church. Jt was, however, quite a seri- 
ous objection to the Gregorian music, that on account of 
its complicated character, a good proficient in music could 
scarcely master it by diligence and skill, in less than ten 
years. Buta few professional singers could bear part in 
it. The common people were utterly excluded. It was 
enough for them to listen. An ecclesiastical ban lay upon 
them. The Anti-phonarium, or hymn book, was taken 
wholly out of their hands, and retained by the priests and 
choristers. A hymn bookisa dangerous weapon to priest- 
craft and absolutism, when put in the hands of the people. 
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“Tet me write the songs of a nation,” some one has said, 
“and [ care not, who make their laws.” An unsinging and 
unmusical and unpoetic people, are fit only to be the slaves 
of civil and hierarchical despotism. 

The Gregorian style of music could not maintain itself. 
It was too difficult. Trained and competent singers were 
too few. The hymn books were too expensive. The slow 
chant in unison, began gradually to give way to more 
rapidly moving duets. Definite rules of harmony, of 
chords and intervals, were framed. The organ came gen-. 
erally into use. The first one brought to France, was a 
present from the emperor of Turkey to king Pepin. The 
second, wasa present to Charlemagne the great. The first 
organs were very imperfect. They had only ten or twelve 
notes, and the keys required to be struck with the fist. 

As we leave the times of Charlemagne, Bernard and the 
venerable Bede, and walk forward into the denser darkness 
of the middle age, the character of music and hymns 
changes still further. The music becomes more and more 
dramatic. The cathedral is transformed into a theatre, in 
which priests and monks and nuns are the actors, and the 
people, the astonished, captivated audience. Dramas were 
acted on Sundays and holy days, in which noble men and 
beautiful women, saints and holy virgins, were represented 
as in conflict with power, cruelty and fate. And, whereas, 
the modern drama usually ends with a marriage of the 
hero and the heroine, the religious dramas of the medieval 
age lauded the hero in some monkery, and the heroine in 
some nunnery, as if that were the earthly end of human ex- 
istence. Thus, the Christian Church became both the 
theatre and the temple of the people. These religious 
dramas were acted out with all the scenic preparation of 
the stage, and became a powerful rival for any regular and 
professedly worldly entertainments. When, at length, in 
order to increase their power and popularity, the actors 
appealed to the passions, degenerated the tragedy into 
comedy, and mingled with the most sacred subjects coarse 
buffoonery and vnrestrained fun, indignant and insulted 
religion could bear it no longer, and with a whip of cords 
drove it out, as Christ, the buyers and sellers of the an- 
cient temple. . 

Let us introduce you into one of the cathedrals of those 
ages, and to the worship of the gathered assembly. The 
immense and glorious building is itself a solemn sounding 
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psalm. As one enters the massive archway of the door, 
and looks forward, a solemn awe falls upon him. The 
building recedes away in long narrow avenues, and rises 
in its roof to a majestic height. Its almost interminable 
length vanishes away in most graceful prospective, as if 
leading the worshiper onward into some Holy of Holies. 
Stately divisions, with countless chapels, successions of 
concentric arches, crossing and intermingling, the aven- 
ues lined with symmetrical pillars, the heavy massive walls 
expanding into large, mullioned and stained windows, or 
concealed by paintings of the masters, the niches crowded 
with statues of worshipful saints, and array, above all ris- 
ing as if into the very heavens, the vaulted roof formed of 
most simple, yet intricate ribs. The entire structure is 
arranged to inspire awe and reverence. And when the 
music of the Ze Dewm, on some grand and massive organ 
is struck, it soars upward, pervades the whole building, 
echoes and re-echoes, infinitely multiplying itself, as it dies 
and rises again to the fretted and lofty roof, and the incense 
curling up into the unmeasurable height, mingled with the 
echoing music, might well give to the enthusiastic beholder 
the notion of clouds of adoration finding their way to hea- 
ven. In such a temple what space for endless variety, for 
change of scene, for stage effect! How effective the light 
and shade even by daylight, how much more so heighten- 
ed at night by an infinity of lamps, and torches and tapers, 
now pouring their full effulgence on some one object—the 
Christ on the cross—or a painting of angels on the walls, 
and now sending their feeble glimmering into the deep 
gloom of the recesses, arches and roof. In sucha place a 
vast congregation is assembled. They are ignorant, super- 
stitious, impressible. ‘The drama for this Sabbath is “The 
Massacre of the Innocents.” Amid the deep reverberat- 
ing tones of the organ, a procession of innocents, children 
clothed in white robes, march in Jong lines, through the 
long cloister of the monastery, chanting as they go: How 
gloriousis Thy Kingdom! Send down, O God, Thy Lamb! 
The Lamb immediately appears, a man with a banner, 
bearing in his arms a lamb, takes his place at their head, 
leading up and down the aisles in long gleaming procession. 
Herod, clad in all the splendors of barbaric and oriental 
attire, is seen seated on a throne near by. A squire ap- 
pears and hands him his sceptre, chanting: ‘On the throne 
of David.” In the meantime an angel, in the person of 
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one of the monks, alights upon the manger singing, Jo- 
seph, Joseph, Joseph, thou son of David, take thou the 
child, and flee into Heypt. Weep not,O Egypt! Herod’s 
armor bearer steps forward and informs him of the depar- 
ture of the wise men, whereat he bursts into a great wrath. 
While he is raging, the children, representing the Inno- 
cents of Bethlehem, are still following the steps of the 
lamb, and sweetly chanting: “Oh Lamb, who by thy holy 
death for us, glory of the Father, glory of the Virgin.” 
Herod delivers the fatal sword into the hands of the armor 
bearer. The lamb is silently withdrawn. The children 
remain in their fearless and happy innocence, singing, “Hail 
Lamb of God, O hail!” The ery of mothers is now heard, 
imploring mercy. The children are slain and fall in the 
aisles. While they are dying, and while they le dead, 
another angel descends, chanting, “Ye who ‘dwell in the 
dust, awake and cry aloud.” The dead innocents respond 
as if from the tomb: “Why, O God, dost not thou defend 
us from bloodshed!” The angels chant in response: 
“Wait but a little time, till your number is full.” 
Then enters Rachel, weeping for her children, and re- 
fusing to be comforted. The musical dialogue between 
her and her attending women, is simple, wild and pa- 
thetic: ‘Alas, alas, alas, how shall I rejoice, while I 
behold these slain? Noh, Virgo Rachel, noli, dulcissima 
mater—Restrain, O Rachel, sweet mother, thy tears 
of grief from the necks of these little ones.” As they 
lead off the sad mother, an angel hovering above, sings 
the antiphone, or response: Suffer little children to come 
unto me. At this voice the children rise from the tombs, 
the aisles, enter the choir, and take up the triumphant song 
of Heaven. Herod disappears. Archelaus takes the throne. 
The angel is heard summoning Joseph from Egypt. Jo- 
seph comes forward, chanting a hymn to the Virgin moth- 
er. The cantor of the Church intones the Ze Deum, the 
massive organ sends its pealing, trembling, thundering 
tones through aisles, and recesses, and arches, up to the 
vaulted roof, and the whole vast cathedral rings with the 
harmony, and as it ceases, the awe-struck, profoundly agi- 
tated hearers retire silently from the scene. 

It will easily be seen from this brief episode, with what 
spirit and wonderful effect sacred repesentations were given 
in the Middle ages. There was no event of sacred his- 
tory, however solemn, that was not in this manner wrought 
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into action for the purpose of impressing the ignorant peo- 
ple and tightening the chains of spiritual despotism. 

As we pass to consider the characteristics of the hymns 
of those ages, one painfully impressive fact meets us at 
the outset, that a full, swelling tide of Mariolatry flows 
through them. They worshiped and served the creature 
more than the Creator. There are a few hymns to God 
the Father, a few to Christ, but the general mass are invo- 
cations to Mary and the saints. The worship of Mary 
was the grand characteristic worship, and it had gathered 
to itself the warmest affections of the heart. In the ear- 
liest hymns a trace of this is visible. It stole insensibly 
into the Church. Her first lustre was natural. As mother 
of Jesus she must stand chief among women. Out of this 
gradually grew the loftier title, Mother of God, with which 
she was early honored. Then another, wide-spread and 
pernicious practice contributed to swell the tide of Mariol- 
atry, and the adoration of Mary, the Mother of God, was ab- 
sorbed in that of St. Mary the virgin. Gradually, one title 
after another was lavished upon her. Tradition dressed her 
earthly life in a false history, wove a gorgeous robe around 
her that hid the lowly and feminine life of the true Mary, 
and, instead of the meek and humble form and quiet spirit 
that meets us in the Gospel, there stands before us in the 
Medizval hymns, a queen; arrayed in vulgar gold and 
earthly jewels, a glittering, tinselled goddess, as magnifi- 
cent as any Venus or Minerva of old. The piety and re- 
ligion of the age lived, luxuriated in these hymns. Mary 
usurped the place of her divine Son, nor his alone, but of 
the whole Trinity. The love of God the Father was for- 
gotten in the tenderness of Mary, Mother, Queen of heaven. 
The Redeeming sorrows of Christ, the Son, were eclipsed 
by the sympathetic sorrows of the pierced heart of Mary. 
The consolations of the Comforter were cold beside the 
pity of Mary, sweet virgin, star of the sea. ‘The relations 
of the three persons of the Godhead, were transferred to 
her. She was Mother, Intercessor and Comforter—a trin- 
ity in unity for the Church. The first lispings of the 
child, the morning and evening hymn, the cry of the dis- 
tressed, and the thanksgiving of the rescued, were all for 
Mary. Century after century added stones to the altar of 
her superstitious worship, until she who was once known 
only asa joyful mother, with the infant Jesus in her arms, 
stood on the facade of all the churches, and in the hearts 
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of all the worshipers a crowned queen, her hands out- 
stretched to bless, concentrating upon her person, all the 
glory of the Trinity above, and all the adoration of hu- 
manity below! Yet, out of the chaos, and darkness, and 
superstition of the middle ages, and their religion, there 
are occasional gleams of light. As to the old voyager, in 
the vast interminable ocean, if he beheld on some dreary 
mass of rock, a batch of living green, a tuft of graceful 
trees, a cool and musical rush of waters, it became at once 
a paradise, and is described as one of the elysian fields, so 
does one feel, who, traversing the dreary wastes of the me- 
dizeval age, so full of legends, of spiritual and sentimental 
love songs, of Mariolatry and priest-craft, of comedies on 
sacred things, hears suddenly, he scarcely knows whence, 
a single voice, rising low and trembling, so soft and low, 
that it is scarcely heard at first, yet gathering clear, and 
deep, and sonorous, till it echoes down the arches as an 
organ, and rolls, vibrating the whole heart of Christendom 
with the solemn and magnificent chant of the great Me- 
dieval hymn, the Dies Jrae—a lyric that lifts one up, as 
on mighty wings. 

Our next stage brings us into the great Reformation, 
the richest field of all the past in music and song. One 
of the first symptoms of that great awakening was the re- 
vival of a taste and a demand for religious songs in the 
vernacular tongue. Heretofore the singing had been con- 
fined to the clergy and the choir and the Latin language. 
It was in the fifteenth century and during the Hussite 
movement that useful popular hymns were for the first 
time introduced into the service of the Church. Their 
introduction was facilitated by two strange instruments 
first by the minne-singers, or love-sittgers, who perambu- 
lating the country, and singing their love ditties, gave the 
people a thirst for singing: and secondly, by a body of 
fanatics, called flagelants, who in long trains, with faces 
covered, wandered from country to country, amid weeping 
and lamentations, and the chant of penitential hymns, con- 
tiuually applying, as they marched, the scourge to their 
naked backs. They grew in numbers like an avalanche 
and passed through a large part of Hurope. Their strance, 
wild hymns, in the native tongue, seized the hearts of the 
people, and paved a way for the psalm of the Reformation. 
Huss insisted on the people taking part in the service of 
song, and himself composed a number of excellent hymns. 
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At first, so difficult was it to abandon the Latin, we find a 
number of hymns, half Latin and half German. Congre- 
gational singing was again revived. The ancient Ambro- 
sian psalmody, in a purer and richer form, was given to 
the people. The choir of priests was dissolved. Instead 
of solo monotonous singing in uniform loud notes of equal 
value, a copious rythm with lively modulations was sub- 
stituted, and about the close of the fifteenth century, sing- 
ing in parts, took the place of singing in unison. Theair 
was sung by the congregation, and the singers in the choir 
accompanied the congregation in the several parts. The 
air, however, was set in tenor, which was the leading part 
of music. The tunes were obtained by modifying old 
tunes, by appropriating national airs of the middle ages, 
and using, without reserve, the rich treasure of song-tunes 
in popular use. Many of the hymns were parodies of sec- 
ular songs, the love songs of the minne-singers. Thus, 
the popular ditty, sung by wandering apprentices, which 
commenced: Jnspruck, I must leave thee, and go my 
lonely way, far hence, to foreign lands,” was transformed 
into : “O world, I must leave thee, and go my lonely way, 
unto my Father’s Home.” When Luther composed his 
melodies, the people were taught them by traveling musi- 
cians, singing processions of school boys and city cornet- 
teers. The Papal Church sought to prevent the singing. 
But, wherever the spirit of the Reformation went, there 
flowed the torrent of song. The demand for hymns and 
music was sudden, and the result of no visible design. It 
almost preceded the labors of the Reformers, and did 
more than preaching to inculcate religious truth. Hurope, 
almost in an instant, was full of songs and singing, as if 
an epidemic had broken out. The rise of the phenome- 
non in the Reformed Churches was remarkable. Clement 
Marot, a valet of the bed chamber of king Francis the 
first, and the favorite poet of France, tired of the vanities 
of the reigning poetry, and tinctured slightly with Pro- 
testantism, applied to his friend Theodore Beza, for assist- 
ance in rendering David’s Psalms into French rhymes. 
This was in 1540. The amorous ditties of Marot had 
been the delight of the French Court. He dedicated his 
version of the Psalms to the ladies of France, and apolo- 
gized for presenting such an offering to their taste. It 
seems with him to have been a mere freak of poetic license, 
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an experiment. But the most sanguine Reformer could 
not have indulged anticipations equal to the reality. His 
previous contributions to the polite literature of the day 
were forgotten in the enthusiasm, with which the court of 
France received these versions from the Hebrew Psalter. 
The press was burdened to meet the demand. All classes 
were eager to purchase. In the festive and splendid court. 
of France, of a sudden, nothing was heard but the Psalms 
of Clement Marot. They were the accompaniment of the 
fiddle, if not of the dance. The members of the royal family, 
high-born ladies and lords, would each select a psalm, and 
fit it to the ballad which each liked best. They were the 
fashion, the rage, and did not seem at all to interfere with 
the humor and gaiety of the Court. It was a strange 
sight, the Psalms of David turned into ballads, and sung 
in gay and royal assemblies, in the place of love songs. 
But the Providence of God was init. Just at this time, 
Luther in Germany, and Calvin in Geneva, were looking 
about for poets to translate the whole of the Psalms of Da- 
vid into the common tongue, that Christian people might 
have something to sing. Calvin, at once availed himself 
of Marot’s gallantry to the ladies of France, and intro- 
duced the poet’s versions from the Psalter, into the Re- 
formed Church of Geneva. On any particular Sunday of 
1540, might have been heard the noble lords and ladies of 
his most Catholic majesty Francis I, and the humble con- 
gregation of the great heretic John Calvin, singing the 
same words out of the new psalm book of Clement Marot. 
The fashion of the court was short-lived. Not so the sing- 
ing of the people. They had never before been allowed 
to sing. The Scriptures had been shut up in a dead lan- 
guage. Now they were released. The efiect was electric. 
Hymns and music were both received with unbounded en- 
thusiasm. France and Germany were infatuated with a 
love of psalm-singing. Nowhere did the new mania take 
such a hold of the national mind, as in Germany. The 
miner’s son, Martin, who, in his school days, had caroled 
for bread, before the doors of the burghers of Hisenach, 
remembered the old melodies, and when the people asked 
him for the Bread of Life, he gave forth out of his treas- 
ure-house, things new and old. The great Reformer of 
the German Church, was also, her first great singer. Lu- 
ther gave the German people their Hymn Book, as well as: 
their Bible. His enthusiasm is well known. He gath- 
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ered up the best of the old hymns, had them transferred 
to the tongue of the people, wrote new hymns, and com- 
ei the music to some of them. So popular were his 
hymns, that spurious collections were hawked about Ger- 
many under hisname. The hymn was the great power of 
the Reformation upon the masses of the people. In 
Augsburg, in 1551, three or four thousand people, singing 
together at a time, was but a trifle. Poets arose every- 
where. One Hans Sachs was the author of no less than 
six thousand hymns, and their poets are numbered by 
hundreds. A hymn had scarcely gushed from the heart 
of a poet, until it spread everywhere, penetrated families 
and churches, was sung before every door, in work shops, 
market places, streets and fields, and with a single stroke of 
popular hymn, whole cities were won to the Evangelical 
faith. The youth of the day sang them in place of the 
ribald songs. Mothers sang them beSide the cradle, ser- 
vants in the kitchen, market men in the streets, and farm- 
ersin the fields. The Papacy was terrified by the religi- 
ous singing mania. Psalm-singing and heresy became 
synonymous terms. All good Catholics were forbidden, 
under penalties, to try their voices on the heretic psalms. 

The new system passed over into England, and here, too, 
the people became jubilant. The Refugees, whom Mary 
had driven to the continent, when Elizabeth ascended the 
throne, came back trained and enthusiastic psalm-singers. 
The enemy characterized the eagerness of the people, as 
an infectious frenzy. The singing beganin a little church 
of London, but soon after at St. Paul’s Cross, six thous- 
and persons of all ages, might be heard singing the new 
songs, “which,” said Bishop Jewel, “was sadly annoying 
to the mass priests and the devil.” Puritanism, then in 
its infancy, throbbed with the popular exhilaration. The 
use of Psalmody became the badge and test of sympathy 
with the Reformation. As psalm-singing and heresy were 
synonymous on the continent, so psalm-singing and Puri- 
tanism werein England. The Psalms in the vulgar tongue 
were stigmatized as “Geneva Jiggs,” and “Beza’s Ballets,” 
but they soon became, in fact, the ballads and war songs 
of the nation. The proclamation against the queen of 
Scots, in London, 1586, was received with the ringing of 
bells, making of bonfires, and singing of psalms, in every 
one of the streets and lanes of the city. ‘The forces of the 
Parliament, in Marston Cornfield, fell to singing psalms, 
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and after the battle of Dunbar, the republican soldiers and 
their General Lambert halted near Haddington, and sang 
the 117th Psalm. Cromwell’s soldiers were nick-named 
the Psalm singers. A comedy of the times represents 
the Roundheads as being used to sing a Psalm and then 
fall on. 

As in the morning of some bright summer day, the 
choristers of field and grove make earth and air, and all 
things tremulous with their melody, so when the glorious 
morning of the Reformation dawned, there poured almost 
instantaneously from the lips and hearts of a great 
chorus of song, such as the age had never heard. Out of 
the walls of the cloister, ont of the work-shop, the harvest 
field, the home, came they; hymns for family joys and sor- 
rows, hymns for toil and struggle, hymns for the sick bed 
and the wayside, and hymns for battle, ringing with the 
inspiring step of martial music; songs to march to, songs 
to fight, blasts from the trumpet, before which the strong- 
holds of the enemy fell. 

A quaint old writer of the seventeenth century gives 
us his idea of the singing in England, in that day. He 
was in York, at the time of the famous siege of eleven 
weeks. He tells us: “Hvery Sunday the Old Minster was 
even cramming and squeezing full, and sometimes a can- 
non bullet, not a one hundred and eighty pounder of our 
day, has come in at the windows, and bounced about from 
pillar to pillar, even like some furious fiend, or evil spirit. 
But now you must take notice, that they had then a cus- 
tom in that church, which I hear not in any other cathe- 
dral, which was, that always before the sermon, the whole 
congregation, with the choir and organ, sang a psalm, and 
you must know, that there was a most excellent, large, 
plump, lusty, fall-speaking organ, which cost, I am credi- 
bly informed, a thousand pounds. This organ, I say when 
the Psalm was sung before the sermon, being let out into 
all the fulness of stops, together with the choir began the 
Psalm. But when that vast concording unity of the 
whole congregational chorus came, as I may say, thunder-. 
ing in, even so as it made the very ground shake under 
us, Oh! the unutterable and ravishing soul’s delight, in 
which I was transported and wrapt up in high contempla- 
tion, so that there was no room left in body, soul, and 
spirit, for anything below divine and heavenly raptures.”’ 

We have been listening to the murmurs of the great 
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stream of song, as it has flowed on from age to age, some- 
times nearly buried in the sands of time, and now again 
bursting the barriers of centuries in a rush, a torrent of 
music, and then again flowing on calmly in a broad, deep 
current, yet never utterly dried up, or silent. The deepest, 
purest life of man, the inmost piety of the Church, has 
flowed on in hymns. He who knows the way, hymns and 
music have flowed, can trace the veins and arteries, in which 
the blood of piety has flowed. We have caught echoes 
from the ancient sanctuary, from Miriam’s peal of victory, 
from the hymns that the early Christians sang to ‘Christ 
before day-break, hymns of burial, sung in the crypts of 
the Catacombs, where young men and maidens, old men 
and children, were laid away to rest. We have had 
hymns of the martyrs, sung by hunted worshipers, at mid- 
night, in dens and caves of the earth, amidst armed men, 
in ambush, by prisoners in dungeons‘ and in flames. We 
have caught notes from the hymns of St. Ambrose, and 
many others, that rose up like birds in the early centuries, 
and have come flying and singing all the way down to us, 
and still with voices as strong and sweet as they were a 
thousand years ago. We have heard the battle songs of 
the Church, Crusaders’ hymns, that rolled forth their truths 
upon the Oriental air, while a thousand horses’ hoofs kept 
time below, and ten thousand palm leaves whispered and 
kept time above, hymns of the Huguenots, of the Cove- 
nanters and Puritans, hymns, that, as with the pinions of 
eagles, have borne up to the bosom of God the sorrows, 
the desires, and the aspirations of his poor and oppressed 
children on earth, hymns that have gushed out of pressed 
and broken hearts, as fountains out of cleft rocks. 

The great battle song of the Lutheran Church, Luther’s 
Hine feste Burg—a Tower of Safety is our God—is said to 
have come into the heart of the Reformer on his way to 
the Diet of Worms. Both it, and the battle song of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, the lofty Christian hero of his age, were 
consecrated for all time by a memorable incident, worthy 
. of all honor. 

On the morning of his last battle, when the armies of 
Gustavus and Wallenstein were drawn up, waiting for the 
morning mist to clear away, ere they sounded the charge, 
the king commanded Luther's grand hymn to be sung, 
then his own, accompanied with the trumpets and drums 
of the whole army. As they ceased singing, the mist 
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broke away, and the sunshine burst on the two armies. 

For a moment, Gustavus knelt beside his horse, in the 

face of his soldiers, and repeated his battle-prayer: “O 

Lord Jesus Christ, bless our arms, and this day’s battle, 

for the glory of thy holy name.” ‘Then, passing along the 

lines with a few brief words of encouragement, he gave 

the battle cry, “God with us,” with which he had conquer- 

ed at Leipzig, and rushed on the foe. In the thickest of 
the fight he was found, bleeding with a death wound, but 

from the dying lips of the martyr, fell these noble, Chris- 

tian words: “I seal with my blood the liberty and the re- 

ligion of the German nation.” Thus, have the hymns of 
the past been embalmed for us. We cannot gather upall 

the precious names of men, out of whose hearts the dear 

Cross pressed the living songs of the Church; St. Ephrem, 

Ambrose and Gregory, Luther, Gerhardt and Tersteegen, 

gentle George Herbert, borne to his grave with cathedral 

chants, blind John Milton, singing on in his blindness, 

Richard Baxter, so basely brow-beaten by the infamous 

Jeffries, Bishop Ken, the non-juror; Watts and Doddridge 

the two great non-conformist hymn writers, the brothers 

Wesley pelted, threatened, mocked, yet distilling out of 
their hearts sweet songs, that go chiming everywhere like 

silvery bells, cheering death beds, giving courage to brave 

men, and patience to suffering women; the gentle tortured 

spirit of Cowper, pouring out, in the intervals of his terrible 

malady, his trembling, but immortal song, and many others, 

not to mention those great masters of music, whose chorals_ 
have a deathless life. The treasury of all the past is ours, 

and much of the best of it has come down to us in Chris- 

tian song. 

As in the early autumn, the birds begin to look from 
the north southward, and springing up from the shrubs, 
the reeds, and the waters, begin their flight, and as they 
wind their way out of every tree and copse, from orchard 
and garden come forth new singers, increasing in number 
at every furlong, until, at length, coming down from their 
high pathways, they cover provinces, and fill forests, and . 
are heard caroling and triumphing through all the un- 
frosted orchards, amid all the groves, and the vines, the 
olives, the palms, and the oranges of the tropics, with their 
wonderous bursts of song. So, like these birds, these sa- 
cred hymns of the past, whose nests have been found in 
every age, from the very gray and twilight of creation, 
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seem to have risen up, spread, and plumed their wings, 
and flown down to our day, and into the pleasant gardens 
and vineyards God has given to his Church, and their 
sweet and heavenly music, as they flit from branch to 
branch, filleth the Church with melody, comforting and 
cheering, as in old time, the hearts of God’s people, as if 
once again, the advent was renewed, and God’s angels were 
in the air. 


ARTICLE XII. 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


_ Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological and Ecclesiastical Literature, 
Prepared by Rev. John McClintock, D. D., and James Strong, S. T. 
D. Vol. Ill. New York: Harper and Brothers. We have already 
spoken of this important contribution to our religious literature. 
When finished, it will be the most thorough, compact and satisfac- 
tory work of the kind yet published. The present volume exhausts 
the letter G, and three additional volumes, it is supposed, will com- 
plete the work. The lamented death of the senior editor will occa- 
sion no delay in the enterprise. Its labors will be carried on by Dr. 
Strong, with the assistance of scholars connected with different de- 
nominations, and brought to a speedy conclusion, 

A Manual of Church History. By H.W. F. Guericke, Doctor and 
Professor of Theology in Halle. Translated from the German. By 
W. G. T. Shedd, D. D., Baldwin Professor in Union Theological 
Seminary. Andover: W.F. Draper. This volume embraces Medie- 
val Church History, from A. D., 590 to 1030, when Hildebrand, un- 
der the name of Gregory VII, ascended the Papal chair, Among 
other topics, it discusses the diffusion of Christianity among the 
Gothic, Scandinavian and Sclaviec races; the controversies in refer- 
ence to the two Wills in Christ, Image Worship and the Lord’s Sup- 
per, and the schism between the Hast and the West. In connection 
with a former volume, which appeared in 1857, this edition gives an 
interesting history of the Church, during the first ten centuries. 

The Hlements of the Hebrew Language. By Rey. A. D. Jones. A. 
M. Andover: W. F. Draper. This is a work, which corresponds, 
in its general arrangements, with many of the elementary text books 
in common use, and is designed to facilitate the study of the Hebrew 
in our classical schools. The language is divested of many of its 
peculiarities and difficulties, and its study, by a simple and progres- 
sive series of exercises, is rendered comparatively easy and pleasant. 

The Close of the Ministry. By Rev. William Hanna, D. D., LL.D. 
The Passion Week. By Rey. William Hanna, D. D., LL.D. New 
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York: Robert Carter & Bros. These are the third and fourth vol- 
umes in this excellent series. They are, like their predecessors, 

written in a popular, intelligible style, and are free from everything 

like formal criticism, but, at the same time, the best results of mod- 

ern criticism and mature biblical study are presented. The authowt 
has shown great skill in grouping the leading events of the Saviour’s 

‘life, and exhibits throughout a devout, evangelical and elevated 

spirit. 

‘ Our Father in Heaven: The Lord’s Prayer explained and illustrated. 
A Book for the Young. By Rey. J. H. Wilson, M. A., Barclay 
Church, Edinburgh. New York: Robert Carter & Bros. This 
book, prepared originally for the young, is full of illustrations and 
incidents of rich scriptural truth, derived from this beautiful and 
inexhaustible prayer, upon which so much has been written. 

Christ in Song. Hymns of Immanuel: Selected from all Ages, with 
Notes. By Philip Schaff, D.D. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & 
Co. To those who are interested in sacred poetry, it will be a satis- 
faction to learn, that this is the fourth edition of this beautiful book, 
and that it is made to meet the increasing demand for a cheaper issue. 
It contains, as already stated, the richest gems of Grecian and Ro- 
man hymns, as well as the finest specimens of German and English 
song, in the-Church. The taste and judgment, displayed in the 
arrangement and classification of the material, are such as the erudi- 
tion and practical skill of Dr. Schaff might lead us to expect. 

Music Hall Sermons. By William H. H. Murray, Pastor of Park 
Street Church. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. These discourses, 
originally delivered before large audiences in the Music Hall, are now 
given in the more permanent book-form. Although not remarkable 
for original or profound thought, they are graphic, and have all the 
freshness of speech, and bear evidences of careful composition. They 
contain passages of great beauty, illustrations drawn from pure na- 
ture, marked by simplicity, directness and earnestness. Our criticism 
as to the matter is, that whilst the author presents most clearly 
some of the great and distinctive doctrines of the Gospel, there are 
utterances, which seem to us unguarded and latitudinarian. Some 
of the most instructive truths of the Bible, are often kept too much 
in the background, or entirely ignored. 

Sermons Preached in St James’ Chapel, York Street, London. By 
Rev. Stopford: A. Brooke, M. A. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Oo. 
Although these discourses are unequal in merit, they are unusually 
interesting, and their perusal will not disappoint the individual, who 
has been interested in the author’s Memoirs of Rev. F. W. Robert- 
son. ‘They are marked by originality and force of thought, and by 
freshness and clearness of expression. ; 

Sermons Preached at Trinity Chapel, Brighton. By Rey. Frederick 
W. Robertson. In two volumes. Boston: Fields, Oseood & Co 
These volumes are among the ablest contributions to this department 
of literature, that these latter days, so prolific in productions of this 
kind, have produced. If the author is nota creator, he is certain] 
a clear and successful interpreter, of thought. If the discourses i 
not distinguished by the originality of their ideas, they are pre-emi- 
nent in their representations of these ideas. Their richness of 
thought and practical direction, their philosophic tone and elegance 
their earnestness and power, fully sustain the high reputation, 
which the author, as a pulpit orator, enjoyed. ‘ , 
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Life and Letters of Frederick W. Robertson, A. M. Incumbent of 
Trinity Chapel, Brighton. Hdited by Stopford A. Brooke, late Chap- 
Jain to the Embassy at Berlin. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. This 
volume cannot fail to exert an influence on all who are interested in 
spiritual questions, and in Christian experience. ‘Those, who have 
read the sermons of the subject, will be glad to follow him in his 
beautiful life, brief as his career was, to learn his modes of thought, 
the source and progress of his views, and in his letters, to observe 
his love for the race, his great tenderness of heart, his delicacy of 
feeling, his tried and suggestive experience. The friends, with whom 
he lived, were warmly attached to him, especially his congregation, 
and the workingmen at Brighton, where his name is still a tower of 
strength, and the effect of his ministry will long be felt. 

Life of James Hamilton, D.D. By William Arnot, Edinburgh. 
Second edition. New York: Robert Carter & Bros. This is one of 
the most interesting and fascinating biographies ever given to the 
pablic, both in the character of its subject, and the skill of the 

iographer. The wonderful industry of Dr. Hamilton, his ardor, ear- 
nestness and thoroughness in study, the extent and accuracy of his 
knowledge, the diversity of his gifts, and his devotion to the work to 
which he had dedicated his life. render his biography very attractive. 
His life, too, extending over a long period, from 1814 to 1867, brings 
the reader in contact with a large number of eminent names still 
fresh and fragrant. Dr. Arnot, whose recent visit to this country has 
awakened so deep an interest, is an earnest and vigorous writer and, 
in the work before us shows a living appreciation of his theme. 

Memoir of W. C. Burns, M. A. Missionary to China, from the En- 
glish Presbyterian Church. By Rev. Islay Burns, D. D., Professor 
of Theology at Free Church College, Glasgow. New York: Robert 
Carter & Bros. This is an exceedingly interesting Memoir of an en- 
ergetic, Pauline missionary of the cross. The narrative traces the 
subject from his youth, through the successive stages of life, gives 
a graphic account of the power that attended his preaching at 
Kiloyth, Dundee, St. Andrews, Edinboro’, of his successful labors 
in Dublin and Canada, and finally, his career in the holy work, to 
which he was consecrated, as a missionary in the Chinese field. The 
Appendix contains much valuable information in relation to China. 

Memoir of Rev. John Scudder, M.D. By Rev. J. B. Waterbury, 
D.D. New York: Harper & Bros. The subject of this Memoir, 
was for thirty-six years missionary in India. He was distinguished 
for his many Christian qualities. His simplicity of character, single- 
ness of heart, his great skill and unflinching courage in proclaiming 
the Gospel, his absolute self-consecration to the work, in which he 
was engaged, inspired the reverence, and won the admiration of all, 
who were brought into any relation with him. 

Life of Rufus Choate. By Samuel Gilman Brown, D. D., Presi- 
dent of Hamilton College. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. This is 
the second edition of this exceedingly interesting memoir, which was 
originally published in connection with Dr. Choate’s Works. It has 
been, for some years, out of print, and, although in the present re- 
production, it is in the main unchanged there are numerous addi- 
tions, in the form of letters, reminiscences, and selections from his 
writings. It isa charming biography, most skilfully presented, of 
a gifted and brilliant man. 
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Life of Bismarck, Private and Political, with Descriptive Notices 
of his Ancestry. By J. G. L. Hesekiel. Translated and edited with 
Introduction, Explanatory Notes, and Appendix. By Rev. K. R. H. 
Mackenzie, F. S.A. With upwards of one hundred illustrations by 
Diez, Grimm, Pietsch, and others. New York: Harper & Bros. 
This is neither a panegyric of the great Prussian statesman, nor a 
dry narrative of his character, but a clear and harmonious view of 
his life, telling the reader'what he is, and what he has done, describ- 
ing him in every position of life, his boyhood and college days, his 
preparation for business, the eventful and thrilling scenes, in which 
he participated, and the power, which as Minister-President and 
Court he exercised, written by an enthusiastic admirer. No one can 
read the book without receiving a very distinct and full impression of 
the character of this remarkable man, and of the events, with which 
his name is so indelibly linked. 

A Treatise on the Christian Doctrine of Marriage. By Hugh Davey 
Evans, LL.D. New York: Hurd & Houghton. This is an elabor- 
ate discussion of the whole subject of Marriage, in the light of rea- 
son, history and Scripture, one of the most complete in the English 
language, and is designed to correct the low tone of public opinion, 
that exists on marriage and divorce. The author was a distinguished 
jurist, and, although a layman, hada high reputation as a theologian. 
The volume contains a biographical sketch of Dr. Evans, also Bishop 
Andrewes’ Discourse against Second Marriage, now published for the 
first time in this country. 

Scenes and Incidents in the Life of the Apostle Paul, viewed as illus- 
trating the nature and influence of the Christian Religion. By <AlI- 
bert Barnes. Philadelphia: Zeigler, McCurdy & Co. The title 
sufficiently indicates the character of the work. Its design is to 
illustrate the doctrines and duties of Christianity, its influence in its 
first contact with the world, from the example of a most illustrious 
disciple, employed in its propagation. On every page the author’s 
rich and varied abilities, his rare and practical learning, his clear 
and mature views of divine truth, are apparent. The volume, which 
contains a most accurate, faithful engraved portrait of the author, 
ought to find a place in every household in the land. 

Our Father's House, or the Unwritten Word. By Daniel March, 
D.D. Philadelphia: Zeigler, McCurdy & Co. This is a popular 
treatise on Natural Theology, and presents to the reader God, as re- 
vealed in the material universe. The work is evangelical, practical 
and able. Dr. March’s productions are all distinguished for their 
variety of thought, grandeur of description, and affluence of expres- 
sion. They abound in rich, practical religious instruction. This 
volume is embellished with twelve beautiful steel engravings. 

Hedged In. By Hlizabeth Stuart Phelps. Boston: Fields, Os- 
good & Co, A fallen girl of sixteen with her child, brought into the 
world-under circumstances of infamy, runs from vicious associations, 
to seek refuge among the pure and good. Her rejection by many 
professing to be influenced by the spirit of Christ, her introduction 
into a pious household, her trials and triumphs, her restoration to a 
life of honor and usefulness, her Christian death, are the materials 
of this most interesting and well written story. It inculeates Scrip- 
tural sentiments, and condemns that false delicacy which would turn 
away from objects claiming Christian sympathy and Christian effort. 
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Yn this work are to be found the thought, vigor, and suggestiveness, 
which characterize ‘“‘The Gates Ajar.”’ 

In the midst of the North Sea. From the German of Marie Ros- 
kowska, by J. F. Smith. Anton, the Fisherman. By Franz Hoff- 
man. ‘Translated by Mrs. M. A. Manderson. Rene, the Little Sa- 
voyard. By Franz Hoffman. Translated by J. F. Smith. Fritz: or 
Filial Love. By Franz Hoffman. ‘Translated from the German by 
Mrs. M. A. Manderson. Geyer Walty: or Fidelity Rewarded. By 
Franz Hoffman. ‘Translated from the German by Mrs. M. A. Man- 
derson. Philadelphia: Lutheran Board of Publication. These are 
all very interesting and useful stories embraced in the “Fatherland 
Series,’’ written with dramatic power, from an evangelical stand-point, 
and pervaded with Christian sentiments, full of faith, simplicity and 
pathos. They are well translated, so natural and idiomatic in style, 
that no one could imagine they were of German origin. This is a 
very attractive series of books for the young, and is deserving of the 
kind consideration of all who are interested in a pure literature for 
the Sunday School and the family. Let the Church give a generou$ 
support to all its publications, and strengthen the hands of those, 
who are laboring for its elevation. 

An Alphabetical Index to the New Testament. Common Version. 
Suitable to any edition, and useful to all ministers, teachers and Bible 
readers. A Year in the Sunday School, from the Journal of an Old 
Teacher. Out of the Orphan Asylum: or Sketches in a Country 
Parish. Christiana Hatherley’s Childhood. Mistress Margery. A 
Tale of the Lollards. Philadelphia: American Sunday School Union. 
‘We recommend these books with great confidence, as we feel certain 
that they will be valued by every one interested in the work of Sun- 
day School instruction. The ‘‘Alphabetical Index,”’ by Dr, Allibone, 
we have already described in terms of high commendation. ‘A Year 
in the Sunday School,’’ is a guide-book to the teacher, in the form 
of an interesting and instructive narrative. “Out of the Orphan 
Asylum,”’ is a book full of incidents, written in a simple and forcible 
style, elevated in its tone, and abounding in useful lessons. ‘‘Chris- 
tiana Hatherley’s Childhood,’’ and ‘‘Mistress Margery,’’ are also 
books, that may be read by the young with interest and profit. We 
desire, in this connection, to direct attention to the “Large Colored 
Diagrams,’’ published by the Union, and designed for Popular Lec- 
tures to Sunday Schools. These illustrations are printed on strong 
cloth and appropriately painted ; they may be distinctly seen at a 
great distance, and may be used for exhibition in the day time, or at 
night. The ‘‘American Sunday School Union’’ is a most valuable 
Institution. Evangelical in its character, catholic in its spirit, and 
liberal in its principles, it is worthy of the encouragement and sup- 
port of Christians of every name. 

Violet's Idol. By Joanna H. Matthews. Lilly's Lesson. By Jo- 
anna H. Matthews. Busy Bees: or Winter Evenings in Margaret 
Russel’s School. New York: Robert Carter & Bros. , These vol- 
umes are illustrations of the activity, with which these enterprising 
publishers are adding to their list of juveniles. The high religious 
tone of these publications in this department are well known, 

The Golden Cap and other Stories. By Rev. J. De Liefde. New 
York: Robert Carter & Bros. ‘This is a beautiful legend connected 
with the early history of Holland, based upon the persecutions of 
Fostedina, who was compelled to wear a crown of thorns, because she 
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aided the escape of some Christian captives. The other stories in 
the volume possess merit, and the illustrations are such as to interest 
children. 

Bessie on her Travels. By Joanna H. Matthews. New York: 
Robert Carter & Bros. This is a most fascinating book for the 
young, uniting the useful and the pleasing, in such a way, as to com- 
mend it strongly to the attention of those, in whose interests it has 
been written. ‘his is the sixth of the series, all written by the ac- 
complished daughter of the late Dr. Matthews, who was so highly 
esteemed as a scholar anda Christian. 

A Braid of Cords. By A. L.0.E. New York: Robert Carter 
& Bros. This is a series of stories, designed to illustrate the cords 
of Sin, of Love, of Affliction, the cords of Friendship, and of Life, 
beautifully wrought out, abounding in that strong sense and meaning 
for which the writer is distinguished. 

History of the American Civil War. By J. W. Draper, M. D., LL. D. 
In three volumes. Vol. II. New York: Harper & Bros. his is 
the concluding volume of Prof. Draper’s elaborate contribution to 
the literature of our late Civil War, and contains the events from the 
proclamation of the emancipation of the slaves to the end of the 
great conflict. It is by an able writer and profound thinker, and dis- 
cusses the subject from a philosophical point of view, in a calm, dis- 
passionate, impartial spirit, and with great clearness and vigor. His 
sources of information are varied and reliable, and many facts, new 
and of the deepest interest, are here psesented to the public. The 
story of the struggle is well told, and the work, we are sure, will be 
extensively read, and with instruction and advantage. 

A Constitutional View of the late War between the States; its causes, 
character, conduct and results. Presented in a Series of Colloquies 
at Liberty Hall. By Alexander H. Stephens. In two Volumes. 
Vol. If. Philadelphia: National Publishing House. We have al- 
ready spoken with favor of this work, in a notice of the first volume, 
and although as a narrative of events, and of the antagonism of 
ideas, wrought into our civil life, it is by no means, equal to many 
other works on the subject which have appeared, it is yet a work of 
real interest, as showing the political philosophy of one, whose views 
exercised great influence in moulding the opinions, and developing 
the spirit, that led to the terrible conflict. The literature of the 
Civil War would not be complete without this contribution to its 
history. 

The Romance of Spanish History. By John 8. C. Abbott. With 
Tllustrations. New York: Harper & Bros. This volume is filled 
with the most wonderful narrative, connected with important eyents 
in Spanish History, incidents interesting and instructive, stranger 
than fiction has ever produced. Among the subjects presented, are 
the ‘Moorish Invasion,” ‘Marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella,’’ 
“Christopher Columbus,’ “Charles V,”’ ‘Philip II,’’? “Charles IV 
and Maria -Louisa,’’ and the “Revolution.” ‘he interest of the 
work would be heightened, if it were more philosophical and less 
romantic. 

In Spain and a Visit to Portugul. By Hans Christian Andersen. 
New York: Hurd & Houghton. his is a book of travels, written 
in an attractive style, and concerning a country, recently brought so 
prominently to the attention of the whole civilized world, in the con- 
dition of which, and the character of its people there is, at the pres- 
ent time, a special interest felt. 
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Hadyn and other Poems. By the author of ‘Life Below.’’ New 
York: Hurd & Houghton. The author of this volume is no novice 
in poetical composition. He possesses the elements of the genuine 
poet. His verses are musical, with passages of rare beauty. 

Warp and Woof. A Book of Verse. By Samuel W. Duffield. 
New York: A.D. F. Randolph & Co. The author of this work is 
Pastor of a Presbyterian Church, and is known by his successful 
translations of some of the old Latin Hymns. The idea of weaving 
is maintained through the volume, which is divided into pieces woven 
from old threads, woven in war time, woven from Church patterns, 
woven at odd hours, woven on quiet days, and shreds and tags, all 
giving evidence of poetic taste and ability. 

The Laws of Discursive Thought: Being a Text-Book of Formal 
Logic. By James McCosh, LL. D., President of New Jersey Col- 
lege, Princeton. New York: Robert Carter & Bros. This is the 
work of one who is master of the subject, and thoroughly acquainted 
with the systems of those, who have preceded him in this depart- 
ment of science. The philosophical studies of the author, added to 
his long and successful experience as a teacher of Logic and Mental 
Philosophy, give to his productions great weight and value. The 
work is a condensed but exhaustive exhibition of the principles of 
the science, presented with great clearness, freshness and compact- 
ness, and is admirably adapted to the object intended. 

The Science of Government as connected with American Institutions. 
By Joseph Alden, D.D., LL.D. Citizen's Manual. A Text-Book on 
Government, for Common Schools. By Joseph Alden, D.D., LL.D. 
New York: Sheldon & Co. ‘The study of the Institutions of our 
country has strong claims upon the attention of American youth, 
and in the volumes on our table, the subject is presented in a clear 
and thorough discussion, adapted to the comprehension of those, 
who are in a process of education for the active duties of life, by one 
whose whole life has been devoted to the instruction of the young. 

Annual of Scientific Discovery: or Year-Gook of Facts in Science 
and Art for 1869. Hdited by Samuel Kneeland, M. D., Secretary of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Boston: Gould & Lin- 
coln. The object of this valuable serial is to exhibit the most im- 
portant discoveries and improvements in Mechanics, the useful Arts, 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Botany, Geology, Zoolo- 
gy, Mineralogy, Meteorology, Geography, etc., together with notes 
on the progress of science during the last year, a list of scientific 
publications, obituaries of scientific men. We have found this work 
very useful for reference. The present volume contains a portrait of 
Prof. Dana, of Yale College. 

The Principles of Latin Grammar, comprising the substance of the 
most approved Grammars extant, with an Appendix and complete 
Index. By Peter Builions, D.D. Revised by Charles D. Morris. 
New York: Sheldon & Co. We have been for many years inter- 
ested in all Dr. Bullions’ Text-books, who, from his long experience 
and marked success in the work of teaching, understood the wants of 
the pupil. Whilst the principles of all Grammars are the same, we 
think no teacher can make a mistake in adopting the one before us, 
in which some important additions and changes have been made by 
Professor Morris. 

Grammar of the Latin Language for the use of Schools. With 
Exercises and Vocabularies. By William Bingham, A.M. Ladin 
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Reader, adapted to Bingham’s Latin Grammar. With Notes and a 
Vocabulary. By William Bingham, A. M. Cesar’s Commentaries 
on the Gallic War. With a Vocabulary and Notes. By William 
Bingham, A.M. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. These are all 
good Text-books, and worthy of a place in any of our elementary 
schools. 

A Greek Grammar for Beginners. By William H. Waddell. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. EHyerything is here excluded that is not 
absolutely necessary to the pupil, commencing the study of the lan- 
guage. It is just the book that is needed, and for a beginner is 
more satisfactory than a larger and more comprehensive treatise. 

Cesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War: With Explanatory Notes, 
a Copious Dictionary, and a Map of Gaul. By Albert Harkness, 
LL.D. First Greek Book: comprising an outline of the Forms and 
Inflections of the Language: a complete Analytical Syntax, and an 
Introductory Reader. With Notes and Vocabularies. By Albert 
Harkness, LL.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. These are ad- 
mirable text-books, by an experienced and successful teacher, and 
worthy of the high commendation they have received. 

First Book of Botany. Designed to cultivate the observing powers 
of children, By EH. A. Youmans. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
The object of this manual, is to introduce the young pupil to a 
knowledge of Botany, by the direct observation of vegetable forms, 
so that the habit of correctly analyzing the plant with the view of 
ascertaining its qualities, at the very beginning, may be formed. 

American Edition of Dr. William Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. 
Revised and Edited-by Professor H. B. Hackett,D.D. With the co- 
operation of Ezra Abbott, LL.D. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
Parts XX VI, and XX VII, of this treasure-house of Biblical litera- 
ture are on our table, and close with an article on Siddim. This isa 
work, which no scholar’s library can afford to be without. The 
American Hdition is a great improvement upon the Dictionary as 
originally published in England. 

Questions on the Gospels for the Church Year. By Rev. E. Green- 
wald, D. D., Pastor of the Church of the Holy Trinity, Lancaster. 
Vol. Il. Lancaster, Pa. Published by the School Association of 
the Church of the Holy Trinity. John Baer’s Sons. 

Christian Benevolence. A sermon preached in the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church of the Holy Trinity, Lancaster, Pa., August Ist, 1869. 
By the Pastor, Rev. H. Greenwald, D. D. 

The Old Paths. Penny Tracts, I. Lutheran Book Store, Vine st. 

Why are you not a member of the Church? By Joseph Few Smith, 
D.D. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Publication Committee. 

A Sermon delivered before the Society for the promotion of Gol- 
legiate and Theological Education, at the West, November 9th, 1869. 
By J. Few Smith, D. D. Newark, N. J. 

We have received from Henry C. Bowen, Publisher of ‘The Inde- 
pendent,” New York, the beautiful steel engravings of President 
Grant, Vice-President Colfax, and Edward M. Stanton. The first 
two are engraved by A. H. Ritchie, the last by Murray, each one is 
an admirable likeness. he first two are most liberally offered to 
every subscriber of Zhe Independent who sends one new name with 
the money (#2 50,) also to each subscriber whose name is thus sent. 
The picture of Stanton is likewise presented to every old subscriber 
of The Independent, who forwards a new name, not on the books the 
previous year. 
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The Hvangelical Quarterly Review for April, edited by 
Prof. M. L. Stoever, LL. D., Gettysburg, has an attractive 
title of contents. There are fourteen articles, mainly by 
prominent men in the Lutheran Church.—WNational 
Baptist. : 

The April number of the Review makes its appearance 
with its wonted promptness. The articles in the present 
number are well written, and some of them possess more 
than usual merit.—Reformed Church Messenger. 

The April number comes to us with more than its usual 
strength and richness. Under the benign editorship of 
Prof. M. L. Stoever, LL. D., the Quarterly is making for 
itself a name and a place in the. heart of the Church, 
which bids fair to grow more and more, until the Lu- 
theran Church will have the best reason for being proud 
of her feview, as among the best Quarterlies in the land. 
—American Lutheran. 

This number of the Review is one of the best that has 
appeared for a long time. The whole Church should sus- 
tain it. No minister should be without it, and it should 
have a place on every intelligent layman’s table.—Lu- 
theran Visitor. 

The Hvangelical Review edited by M. L. Stoever, LL. D., 
for April, furnishes an interesting variety of articles, some 
of which are on subjects of great public interest in the 
Church. Its appearance is prompt, and the zeal of the 
excellent editor deserves the warmest encouragement.— 
Lutheran and Missionary. 

The article by Dr. Valentine is characterized -by the 
careful scholarship of the author. The Reminiscences of 
Rev. John Heck and Dr. Michael Dichl, are by the Edi- 
tor, who never tires in the grateful labor of rescuing 
from oblivion, the toils and victories of our fathers and 
brethren. Luther on the Ministry, translated from the 
German by Prof. Martin, throws light on a subject much 
controverted.,. Prof. Ferrier in his critique on Hamlet 
presents, in brief compass, the mature results of profound 
study of the subject. The Life and Times of Ambrose, 
is‘a very interesting sketch of this prominent Latin Church 
Father. Martin Stephan and the Stephanites is a most valu- 
able sketch of the remarkable career of a remarkable man. 
The New Landers and German Redemptioners, is an inter- 
esting paper from the busy and popular pen of Mr. Weiser. 
The translation of Schmid’s Dogmatic Theology, by Dr. 
Hay, is a valuable contribution.—Lutheran Observer. 
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ARTICLE I. 
THE CULTIVATION OF THE RELIGIOUS SENSIBILITY. 


The Psalmist was a man who, more than any of his 
fellows, stands as the representative of the various phases 
of an enlarged Christian experience. His will had been 
brought into subjection to the Divine Law. His intellect 
had been expanded by glorious revelations of the Divine 
character. His sensibility was tenderly alive to every 
fact and truth of religion. His chequered life fitted him 
to sweep his hand across all the chords of human emotion. 
A shepherd boy watching at night the glowing stars, a 
soldier at twenty, a refugee hunted like a partridge on the 
mountains, a king at thirty, tarnishing the virtue of many 
years while on the throne, sowing in one day the seeds 
of a rank harvest of blood and bitterness, yet, out of hig 
very errors, followed, as they were, by burning shame, 
prostrate humiliation and the penitential giving to the world 
some of the richest lessons and rarest fruits. 
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Irving has called this book one of the divinest books’ 
of all the Scriptures, the records of the most wonderful 
dispensations of God’s providence to his Church, contain- 
ing pathetic dirges, sung over her deepest calamities, jubi- 
lees over her mightiest deliverances, songs of sadness for 
her captivity, and songs of mirth for her prosperity, pro- 
phetic announcements of her increase to the end of time, 
and splendid anticipations of her ultimate glory. 

There seems to be not a single aspect of his relations to’ 
God or man, or to the works of creation, providence and 
grace, which does not at once, and powerfully awaken,’ 
within the soul of the Psalmist, the appropriate emotion. 
To his pious soul, nature is the temple of the uncreated 
God. “Tbe heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament showeth his handiwork.” When he remem- 
bers all the goodness of God, and the multitude of his 
tender mercies, he cries out: “‘O come, let us sing unto the 
Lord, let us make a joyful noise unto the God of our sal- 
vation.” “Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all that is within’ 
me bless his holy name.” When he thinks of the beauty 
‘of the supreme mind, of the infinite fulness there for the 
supply of all his wants, of the joys of worshiping so great 
and glorious a being, his bosom burns with love and strong . 
‘desire. ‘How amiable dre thy tabernacles, O Lord of 
hosts. My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth for the courts 
of the Lord: my heart and my flesh crieth out for the 
living God.” The happy condition of the righteous in 
having Jehovah for their friend, and’ immortal happiness’ 
for their portion, compels him to exclaim: “Let the righte? 
ous be glad! Let them rejoice before God, yea, let them 
exceedingly rejoice!” When he beholds the multitude of 
the wicked transgressing God’s law, and pressing on to 
eternal death, his heart melts with tenderest compassion 
for them. “Rivers of water run‘ down my eyes) because 
they keep not thy law.” When he recalls his own deep’ 
sinfulness in the sight of ineffable purity, he pours forth 
his feelings of sorrow and humiliation in the mournful 
strains of that Psalm, to which all'broken: hearted peni- 
tents flee: “Have mercy upon me, O God, according to thy 
Joving kindness.” . 

No one can make himself familiar with these refreshing;: 
abundant and beautiful outpourings of the Psalmist, with: 
out a deep conviction, that the religion’ of the writer was’ 
one of deep emotions. His religious affections were keenly’ 
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alive to all their appropriate objects, and powerfully moved 
by them. 

In the discussion of the subject, the following three-fold 
division will meet all present purposes: I. The place and 
importance of the religious emotions ; IL. Some objections to 
their cultivation; III. The Divine arrangement for their 
cultivation. 

It is the vice of some forms of thinking, to represent 
man asa being, who may be divided into several distinct de- 
partments, a being whose faculties may be dissevered from 
each other, and assigned to positions of diverse import- 
ance. Seripture and consciousness teach, that the soul is 
a unit, that its activity is one life; that it is the one ra- 
tional soul that apprehends, feels and determines. It isan 
evil or false psychology that would dissever the human 
faculties from each other, determine their relative value, 
and thus lay a foundation for unduly exalting, or degrad- 
ing them. From the very nature of the emotional ele- 
ment in man, you cannot eliminate the intellectual from it. 
You cannot separate the thinking, the feeling, and the 
willing by themselves, as departments that may stand 
alone, that are not dependent on each, or that possess, any 
one of them, an inferior importance. The soul is one per- 
cipient, feeling, and willing agent. Fromm its individuality 
and unity it follows, that each one of the three great divis- 
ions, made by metaphysicians in the soul of man, possesses 
an importance commensurate with that of the soul itself. 
The emotional nature of man cannot be neglected and de- 
graded, without deep and lasting injury to the intellectual 
—to the entire man. The intellect cannot be wisely de- 
veloped, without a harmonious cultivation of the feelings. 
The intellect, the heart, and the will, are not distinct facul- 
ties to be separately educated, or neglected. If they are 
thrust into any independence of each other, or any antag- 
onism with each other, or if either one of them is thrust 
down to a lower place, the whole soul feels the wrong. If 
one member suffer, all the members suffer with it. here 
must be perfect harmony between the feelings, the intel- 
lect, and the will. What is good for the one must be good 
for the rest. What is true to the intellect must be true to 
the feelings. The cultivation of the one enlarges and im- 
proves the other. 

In that Divine operation, by which man is regenerated, 
the whole soul is the subject. The understanding is en- 
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lightened, the feelings are transformed, the willis subdued. 
The depravity which is to be eradicated adheres, inheres 
in each. The holiness, that is bestowed, moulds each. 
‘The truth, by which man is transformed, is not confined 
in its power to the intellect alone. It is intended to ex- 
cite the emotions, to influence the will. Growth in grace, 
is not a growth in knowledge alone, but also a growth in 
holy emotions, and in true obedience. The cultivation of 
man, if it be normal, must be a cultivation of his whole 
nature. The education of the intellect, of the sensibility, 
and of the will, must proceed part passu, with equal step. 
They who commend a religion of the intellect alone, and 
they who commend one of the feelings, wander equally 
wide from the true. It cannot be a pious act that under- 
rates, or neglects any of those powers which are given by 
him, who made the soul in his own image. The religious 
emotions which are but blind, excited feelings, and not the 
product of well-apprebended and true doctrine, are no 
more an index of spiritual life, than the motions of a dead 
body under the action of galvanism, are of physical life. 
In like manner, the correct apprehension of doctrine by 
the intellect, while it is not embraced by the heart, has no 
more of true religion in it, than has the belief of a theory 
in astronomy, or a demonstration in mathematics. It is 
the tendency of mere pietism to undervalue the human 
intellect, for the sake of exalting the affections, and wak- 
ing the inward feelings to the standards of truth. But the 
true Christian life is nourished on truth. It grows and de- 
velops .in proportion, as it’ apprehends and receives the 
truth. Christian life is neither a mere series of emotions, 
feelings and desires, nor of intellectual apprehensions and 
acts of the understanding. It embraces both these. It is 
essential that men should understand and believe the right 
things, and, that they should be adequately and appropri- 
ately moved by them. Ignorance is not the mother of 
true devotion. Truth is essential; right feeling is essen- 
tial to human salvation. There can be none of the latter 
without an apprehension of the former. If the light within 
us is not co-ordinate with the light in the Scriptures, the 
religious feelings within will not take on those forms of 
repentance, faith, love, reverence, and gratitude, which en- 
ter into true religion. If, onthe other hand, the emotions 
are not tenderly alive to the facts and truths of religion 
that are revealed to the intellect, and never powerfully 
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awakened by the sublime revelation of the divine charao- 
ter and of human destiny, then such a man’s religion is vain, 
he is yet in his sins. 

The relation, which the emotional element in our nature 
sustains to the truth that saves, is equally important with 
that sustained by the intellect, that apprehends the truth. 
In fact, spiritual truth is not discerned by the intellect 
alone. With the heart, man believeth unto salvation. 
There is no such thing as a purely intellectual cognition 
of a moral truth. It of necessity involves feeling in a 
greater or less degree. To separate the knowledge of 
spiritual truth from the feeling of it is impossible, to put 
them in collision with each other is contradictory. } 

The importance of the religious affections is evident, not 
only from the sphere they occupy in the nature of man, 
but from other considerations : 

I. It is right and suitable that the strength of a man’s 
emotions, in view of any object, should be in proportion 
to the importance of the object. We are so constituted, 
that our feelings will naturally be regulated by their law, 
unless some disturbing cause interfere with their healthy 
and legitimate action. We make a vast and a proper dis- 
tinction between the emotions excited by worthy and by 
unworthy objects, the tears that are shed by the sentimen- 
tal readers of fiction, and the tears that fall on the grave 
of youth and beauty. 

In comparison with the concerns of the soul, with the 
magnitude of those eternal interests, which are at hazard 
in the case of every immortal being, all other interests are 
of no account whatever. If it is proper to feel deeply in 
view of mere worldly considerations, how fit it is that we 
should be moved by the things that take hold on eternity. 
If, at the announcement of temporal good fortune, the 
heart beats high, the pulse quickens, congratulations are 
offered, how suitable, when glad tidings of good things are 
announced from heaven, and the thingsare revealed which 
God hath prepared for them that love Him, that the soul 
should exult with joy unspeakable and full of glory. 

If earthly benefactors demand emotions of lively grati- 
tude, what raptures of thanksgiving should the redeemed 
feel toward Him, who gave himself to die for them! Those 
eminent servants of God, to whom, He has granted the 
largest spiritual experience, and the most abundant revela- 
tion of his grace, have manifested a glowing enthusiasm,their 
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hearts have swelled with inexpressible rapture, their 
tongues have been loosened with a heavenly eloquence, 4 
living spirit of goodness and beauty has pervaded their 
lives, and their writings. And who shall condemn them? 
Why should not he be joyful, and exult with a holy en- 
thusiasm, into whose heart God has poured the life-tide of 
immortality, who has been permitted to enjoy foretastes of 
the happiness of the blessed, and has caught, in beatific 
vision, a glimpse of the splendors of the upper sanctuary. 
We pronounce him soulless and void of all sensibility, 
who can gaze upon a master-piece of art, or upon the 
grand aspect of some earthly scenery, without being stirre¢ 
to deep emotion. Why should \not he be filled with holy 
and irrepressible feeling, who by faith beholds the future 
inheritance of the saints—the goodly lands, whose fields 
stands dressed in living green—the city whose maker and 
builder is God, the house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens. If it be appropriate to read, with tearful eyes 
and quivering lips, some tale of temporal misfortune, to 
hear of the woes of war, the sorrows of ten thousands of 
families, what emotion can adequately meet the great de- 
mand, when we behold millions of immortal souls 
breaking away from all moral attractions, and hastening 
on to destruction and eternal death? ‘There is no sphere 
of thought, of life, that makes a demand on us, for the 
deepest and strongest emotions of our being, at all to be 
compared to that where lie the great spiritual realities 
which concern the immortal welfare of our souls. 

Strong religious emotions are highly important as safe- 
guards against temptation. Dangers from temptation 
beset the paths of’ the saints while here below. No 
amount of temptation can indeed force a man to wear 
the yoke of sin. No child of God will ever be placed in 
a situation of trial, from which he will not be able to es- 
cape, if he avail himself of proffered grace and strength. 
But it is equally true that believers, even they who have 
enjoyed close fellowship with God, are in constant danger 
of yielding to sinful inclinations, and they may be placed 
in circumstances, where it may safely be predicted, that they 
will certainly yield. There is so great danger that even 
Christians will be overcome by temptation, that the Bible 
is filled with the most solemn warnings on the subject. 
We are told with fearful emphasis, that even the righteous 
are scarcely saved. We are taught to pray, “Lead us not 
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into temptation.” Noman can wisely trust to his own 
firmness and resolution, as sufficient safeguards. A wise 
and good man will rather fortify himself at every avenue, 
will withdraw from every influence to evil, and will open 
his heart to those agencies which will confirm him in a 
virtuous and holy life. Of all the methods to gain this, 
no one is moré promising and effectual, when pursued in 
humble reliance on the blessing of God, than a studious 
cultivation of thé holy affections. Temptations gain access 
to us through our emotional nature, through the feelings. 
No object, however alluring, is the least temptation to a 
man, unless it takes effect first upon his sensibility and in- 
duces there a state of feeling more or less inclined to it. 
It would evidently be impossible for the world, the flesh, 
and the devil, even by the most artful enticements, to 
tempt a man in the slightest degree, unless they shall be 
able to make some impression on the feelings, the desires, 
the sensitive nature first. Gold is a temptation to the 
miser, the intoxicating cup to the drunkard, posts of honor 
to the ambitious, because these objects produce within the 
tempted peculiar states of emotion, of desire, of thirsting 
for them. Sin is committed by the sinner, only because 
for the time being, a sinful course is pleasant and agreeable 
to him. He rolls sin as a sweet morsel under his tongue. 
Revenge becomes sweet. Viceallures. The most painful 
and consuming of the passions gratify him who yields to 
them. A course of sin and disobedience is more attrac- 
tive to the heart of the sinner, than a course of holy obe- 
dience, therefore, he pursues it. The feelings are the ave- 
nues by which the three great tempters of man enter and 
take possession of him. The town of Mansoul is entered 
by the gates of the senses. How now shall their avenue 
and these gates be closed, and the soul be rendered inac- 
cessible to evil influences ? hy 

We reply, by throwing open the sensibility to all good 
influences, and by the vigorous cultivation of all holy 
affections. As one developsa love for nature by dwelling 
upon her grand and beautiful scenery, and filling the soul 
with impressions from them, so let the mind be filled with 
the overflowing importance of divine things, let the awful 
and glorious character of God possess the thoughts, let all 
the sublime facts, that centre around the destiny of the 
soul, abide with us, and have their appropriate place and 
power, and the world will either lose its hold upon the 
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affections, or influence the feelings, so slightly, as not to 
disturb the harmony of Christian character. Gather all 
these great elements of spiritual power and bring them 
into the soul, let burning love for God be regulated by 
holy reverence, let glorious exultation over our Christian 
birth-right be attempered by a godly fear, let joyous con- 
fidence in the Redeemer, and a lively hope of salvation be 
chastened by a humble self-distrust, true penitence for sin, 
and a deep sense of our own unworthiness and weakness ; 
let a holy jealously for the honor of an insulted Saviour, 
be regulated by a melting pity, and pure self-denial for 
the sinner’s salvation, let these, with all the other elements 
of power in the religious emotions take possession of the 
soul, establish their empire and throne there, and reign in 
their divinely appointed harmony, and they become 4 
powerful safeguard against all the temptations of the world, 
the flesh, and the devil. 

Strong religious emotions derive an importance from 
their bearing on our own personal and highest happiness. 
It is from no affectation, or mere sentiment of disgust with 
the world that men in all ages, both in prose and verse, 
have described this world as a vale of tears, and bewailed 
their lamentable condition in it. It is the language of in- 
spiration. It is literally and bitterly true, that earth’s 
highest pleasures are transient and unsatisfactory. The 
hopes of men are blasted in innumerable ways, and their 
hearts filled with sorrow. Disappointments environ us 
from the cradle to the grave. To this state of ours, God 
has precisely and beautifully adapted our religious affec- 
tions, and given them great and permanent objects. By 
them, He opens perennial fountains of joy in the wilderness. 
He lifteth the affections from low and unsatisfying things, 
and fastens them upon everlasting and unchangeable ob- 
jects, that can never expose us to disappointment. These 
fill the soul with a strong and holy enthusiasm, lift it above 
the trials of earth, and cast down earthly objects to their 
real unimportance. They smooth the brow of care, they 
gladden the heart of the poor, they wipe away the tears of 
the mourner, they make light the rod of the oppressor, they 
abate the fires of martyrdom and pluck the sting from 
death. They enable the child of God to exclaim: »“{ 
reckon that the sufferings of this present time, are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory that shall be re- 
vealed in us.” He whose religious emotions are dead, or 
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but seldom excited, by the grand facts of Redemption, 
misses the joys unspeakable of the Christian life. 

Closely connected with this value of the religious affec- 
tions stands aiiother, their relation to our highest useful- 
ness. The affections ate the propelling power of the soul. 
Reason may guide its forces, but'it is the heart that gives 
them momentum. Strong feeling is a necessary condition 
in order to bring all the faculties of mind and body into 
active and vigorous exercise. A holy sensibility is the 
spring of our greatest efficiency for good, the great mover 
and exciter of the soul to benevolent action and achieve- 
ment. The cold heart is accompanied by a weak hand, 
and a feeble blow. Joy of heart is nerve; it is moving 
energy; it is what keeps the mind going cheerfully for- 
ward in adventure and effort, bears it up and on, without 
faintings or weariness, to a successful issue of its struggles 
and conflicts. In every department of human activity 
a warm enthusiasm is the measure of his sticcess. Scarce- 
ly has there been a splendid achievement, a great tri- 
umph, or any noble and good thing done anywhere, but 
the heart did it. No man ever became a great poet, with- 
out the eye in a fine frenzy rolling, or a great orator, with- 
out a heart on fire with the importance of his theme, or a 
great painter or sculptor, without genuine enthusiasm for 
the fine arts. The sons of the muses, the toilers in deep 
investigations, artists, jurists; statesmen; generals have 
been successful, as they have felt enthusiasm in their work, 
and been hurried along by some mighty inner impulse, a 
genuine joy in their toi. It is this which makes the 
spirits of man erect, resolute, patient, hopeful, persevering, 
indefatigable. This braces all the nerves of the soul. No 
man especially ever accomplished great things for God, 
without strong and deep feeling. The field of religious 
effort is the least favorable of all, for a frozen state of the 
affections. Everything here depends upon a warm and 
glowing heart. he difference between him who engages 
in Christian labors under a mere sense of duty; and him 
who labors out of an exceeding love and joy, is the differ- 
ence between the toil of a slave, and of a freeman. The 
former slavishly groans under an intolerable burden. His 
strongest emotions are those of dislike to the wearying 
round of duties. The latter has the stimulus of hope, the 
propelling power of joy and love, and is mighty through 
God. He has life, spirit, courage, efficiency. The former 
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droops and is despondent. All that he does and says, is: 
distinguished by one characteristic, and that is feebleness. 
His powers of body and mind, his thoughts, his prayers, 
his exhortations, his labors, seem smitten with paralysis. 
Half-heartedness palsies every effort. He halts in every 
performance. His soul is weak and irresolute, and where 
energy and decision are most requisite, he fears, doubts 
and hesitates. He is not the man for great emergencies. 
He will fail in the time of trial. The mere sense of duty 
is not enough. He is not the man for a contest, which re- 
_ quires quick and dexterous blows from a strong hand. 
The enemy laugh when they hear the feeble voice of such 
a soldier of the Cross, amid the din of battle. 

In striking contrast to this one, behold him who over- 
flows with holy and powerful emotions. His mind is 
bright and alert. Action is easy. He runs and is not 
weary, he walks and faints not. He has his faculties at 
command, can use them with facility, and with intensity 
of application. Every power he possesses is stimulated 
and strengthened by the feeling heart. His thoughts flow 
quicker, perception becomes acute, the judgment is en- 
larged, the memory is sharpened, the will moves freely, 
gladly, strongly, putting forth its highest energies. How 
often has a sudden awakening of the religious emotions 
clothed one, whose powers of mind have been regarded as 
very ordinary, with a surprising energy and efficiency. 
The Psalmist has sung the praises of holy joy. And if 
the joy of home lightens the heavy feet of the traveler, 
and the joy of harvest sweetens the toil of the husband- 
man, and the joy of beauty animates the sculptor, the 
painter, and the poet, how much more shall the joy of 
truth, and the joy of the Lord, wing the feet of the saints 
and senda spirit of triumphing into the hearts of all his 
people ! 

Without highly cultivated religious emotions, no Chris- 
tian laborer will be able to act with the vigor and effici- 
ency, that would otherwise characterize him. This will 
be especially manifest, when we take into view a series of 
years. By mere strength of willa man may, with some 
degree of vigor, devote himself to a course of Christian 
labor. But he will eventually lose his energy of purpose 
and relax his efforts. The heart must sustain the will on 
its tides of feeling. These are fatiguing and exhausting 
toils in the Master’s vineyard, in pursuing which the 
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Christian toiler will need the refreshing and invigorating 
power of holy affections. God has graciously provided 
for fainting laborers, bending under the burden and heat 
of the day, oppressed with the immense work that is 
~to be done in saving the race, a high and holy refresh- 
ment When the spirit and flesh grow faint, and the heart 
sickens with toil, and persecution and disappointment, and 
the tired soldier turns aside to rest, or to die, then God 
pours into the soul the sweet consolations of the Gospel, 
and refreshes it with holy emotions. Love, and joy, and 
hope once again animate the heart, fill it with enthusiasm, 
and ‘springing to his feet, he girds himself anew for the 
battle, and his courageous shout of assault rings along the 
line of the elect. There is no fact of science or history 
better established than this, that strong religious emotions 
exert a sustaining and invigorating influence upon one, 
who is engaged in severe Christian labors which can be 
derived from no other source. The thirsty, faint, and toil- 
worn traveler, in an African desert, is not more revived and 
strengthened, when he suddenly comes upon a spot adorned 
with flowers, fragrant with the scent of cooling waters and 
delicious fruits, than is the child of God, when in his 
weary pilgrimage, God eclipses for him the whole world 
of sense, by quickening his being, and exciting the deep 
sensibility of his being with the joys of pardon, and 
glimpses of glories invisible to the natural eye. Some 
zealous ministers of the Gospel have performed prodigies 
of labors, almost without parallel in the history of the 
race. A distinguished reviewer says of Whitefield, one 
of the most notable cases in point: ‘Never was a morta] 
man gifted with such incapacity of fatiguing and of being 
fatigued. If the timespent in traveling from place to place 
and some brief intervals of repose be subtracted, his whole 
life may be said to have been consumed in one continuous, 
or scarcely interrupted, sermon. Combine this with the 
fervor with which he spoke, the want of all aids to the 
voice in the fields, and the thoroughfares which he fre- 
quented, and*the toil of becoming distinctly audible to 
thousands and tens of thousands, and considered merely 
as a physical phenomenon, the result is one of the most 
curious of all well-authenticated facts. When, in addition 
to this, we remember that Whitefield was not naturally 
endowed with a very strong physical frame, that he often 
preached several hours in succession, at the end of which, 
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he vomited large quantities of blood, or sank down insen- 
sible in fits, which made his friends weep and dread lest 
he should never speak again, we are astonished that his 
body should so long have endured such terrific labors.” 
The mystery is solved, by a reference to his biography. 
Weare told beyond almost any man that ever lived, his 
heart constantly overflowed with the most joyous Chris- 
tian affections. Sometimes, when he had become so wearied 
with a powerful effort, that he could ng longer stand with- 
out support, the singing of a single hymn, would fill his 
soul with such joy, and love, and melting tenderness, that 
he would feel his strength renewed within him,and with gush- 
ing tears, would walk forth on the platform, and commence 
preaching again. ‘This day,” says he, in one of his let- 
ters, “Jesus has enabled me to preach seven times, twice 
at the Girls’ Hospital, once in the Park, once at the Old 
People’s Hospital, and afterwards, twice at a private house, 
notwithstanding, I am now as fresh as when I rose in the 
morning. ‘They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength, they shall mount on wings as eagles.” Thus, 
when Whitefield seemed about to be sinking into the 
grave, God was opening in his soul, fountains of holy emo- 
tion, waters of life, that flowed in healing and refreshing 
tides, over all the provinces of his being. His ease, is but 
one of a multitude, that might be presented in illustration 
of the sustaining power of strong emotions, in the midst 
of severe and protracted religious efforts. It is the testi- 
mony of one of the most distinguised of modern preachers, 
that pulpit labors are never so exhausting, as when they 
become a cold and lifeless performance to lifeless auditors, 
and are never less wearisome, than in seasons of divine 
refreshing, when in amount they may be many times mul- 
tiplied. The ministry are worn out, not in times of revi- 
vals, but in times of dearth and heartlessness. 

The case of Whitefield illustrates another great value 
in the religious emotions, when deeply excited—their 
power to move others. Without highly cultivated Chris- 
tian affections, the minister of the Word wall fail to con- 
vince others. He will never be truly eloquent in the 
highest sense of the word. If the old canon of criticism 
be a true and just one, that he who would make others weep, 
must first weep himself, how powerless will fall upon the 
ear, the verbiage of stagnant emotions. A man’s intel- 
lect may be strong, his knowledge extensive; he may 
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clearly and tersely state the most important of truths, his 
thoughts may be arranged with precision, and the chain of 
reasoning be connected by the shining links of resistless 
logic, and the whole be clothed with language of great 
beauty and finish, still if the fervor of a warm heart be 
not breathed into the whole, its cold glitter will produce 
far less true feeling than one earnest fire-tipt, living word, 
leaping warm from the most untutored lips. It is the 
heart that speaks to the heart. Soul answers to soul, emo- 
tion to emotion. Strange as-was the bodily and mental 
energy of Whitefield, still stranger was the power he pos: 
sessed of fascinating the attention of hearers, of every rank 
of life, and every variety of understanding. Not only 
were the loom and the plough, the forge, the collieries and 
the workshops deserted at his approach, but the spell was 
acknowledged by Hume and Franklin, by Pulteney, Bol- 
ingbroke and Chesterfield, by maids of honor, and lords of 
the bed chamber. Such indeed was its force, that when 
the scandal could be concealed behind a well-adjusted cur- 
tain, even mitred auditors would nod the head. ‘Neither 
English reserve, nor the theological discriminations of the 
Scotch, nor the stately self-possession of her aborigines, 
could resist the enchantment.” We love earnestness and 
deep feeling for their own sake. It is a comfort ina world 
of mere polish, frivolity and common place, to catch the 
tremulous and moving tones of a thoroughly earnest man. 
We pause to listen to such a voice. We confess its 
power. 

We might make any appeal to the Divine Word, and 
show how everywhere, the Scriptures insist upon holy 
affections, as one of the noblest elements of Christian char- 
acter and power. The entire book of Psalms is but the 
outgushing of religious emotions, and its great object—its 
mission as an inspired book, seems to be, to create, in the 
breasts of the saints of all ages, the like religious feelings. 
If we glance at the history of the Church, if we look upon 
the line of prophets and apostles, and men who have been 
most eminent fer their piety and zeal in the cause of the 
Redeemer, we shall find they were all distinguished for 
the strength of their religious affections. Angels, in their 
sublime flights of mercy and tireless benefaction, have no 
more to project and sustain them. The life of our blessed 
Lord constantly and beautifully illustrated the same state 
of a holy and powerful sensibility. He is represented as 
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grieved at the hardness of men’s hearts, as filled with pity 
and compassion for the sinner, as sympathizing with every 
mourner, as being eaten up with zeal, as offering up prayers 
and supplications with strong crying and tears. God him- 
self, is everywhere represented as a being of emotion, in- 
finitely strong. He seems to delight in revealing himself 
to his creatures, by a constant reference to those holy affec- 
tions, which are the glory of the divine character. The 
mighty arm of the divine power is girded, and the Son of 
his love is hastened down to the cross, because the yearn- 
ings of infinite compassion are stirred, and the ocean of 
God’s benevolence heaves in pity for the mortal race. 

We will answer briefly some popular objections to a 
Cultivation of the Religious Emotions. Itis said by those 
who are opposed to any unvsual manifestation of religious 
enthusiasm, that there is no religion in mere feeling. It 
will be readily granted, that the religious sensibility in 
some of its forms, is strongly excited, even in the impeni- 
tent. The great facts and truths of religion have such a 
thrilling interest, that constituted as we are, it is well-nigh 
impossible to contemplate them for any length of time 
without being deeply moved. Who has not seen the sin- 
ner filled with an awful dread of the anger of God, and a 
deep loathing of his own vileness? Who has not beheld 
him weep, as the loving kindness, the sufferings and death 
of the Redeemer were portrayed? Many a time, even to 
the persistent sinner, the divine character has been pre- 
sented in a light so amiable, as to awaken in his bosom, 
something like a transitory affection. The beauty and 
grandeur of the great outlines of the Christian system, 
appeal powerfully to cultivated minds, and excite a kind 
of religious enthusiasm. Many, under the fervid appeals 
of Whitefield, or Massilon, has trembled with fear, melted 
into tenderness, swelled into rapturous love and praise in 
view of the majestic loveliness of God, without exercising 
one particle of genuine repentance, faith or love. Profli- 
gates, seared by sins, have glowed with something 
like praise, while listening to a sublime Oratorio of Handel. 
All classes of people, infidels as well as believers, the vilest 
and most frivolous devotees of fashion, as well as the most 
conscientious friends of religion, vied with each other in 
their enthusiasm, while listening to, Dr. Chalmer’s Dis- 
course on Modern Astronomy. 


Strong excitement on the subject of religion is perfectly 
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consistent with a sinful life. Among Christians also, the 
degree of religious emotion, is far from being a reliable 
test of the degree of advancement in piety. Some men 
are constitutionally cold and phlegmatic in temperament. 
Others are highly suceptible of deep feeling. The health 
often exerts a marked influence upon the state of the emo- 
tions. Some men restrain their feelings through fear of 
delusion and fanaticism. It is far from being certain, that 
he who feels most strongly, has therefore the largest Chris- 
tian experience. 

Granting thus much, we may still affirm, that deep feeling 
is a natural result of a holy life, and communion with truth, 
and that, other things being equal, he who enjoys closest: 
fellowship with God, will be most strongly moved by the 
facts and truths of religion. We may also affirm, that 
while the presence of strong emotion is not always conclu- 
sive evidence of holiness. the entire absence of it is con- 
clusive evidence of the want of holiness. It is impossible 
that a real Christian should not at times feel deeply. No 
matter what a man’s natural temperament may be, nor 
what may have been his early training, if he has really 
been converted, if his eyes have been open to his guilt 
and danger, if he has really been led to accept God, as his: 
Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ, as his Saviour, he 
has felt deeply. His soul has been dissolved in tenderness. 
Heaven, hell, immortality, Jesus, God! It is impossible. 
for any man under that power of the Holy Spirit which 
regenerates, to so seriously dwell upon these topics, as to 
make them available for his salvation, without having the 
fountain in him broken up. A disciple of Jesus, without 
a tender heart; a disciple of Jesus, who never felt the glow 
_ of holy affections; a disciple of Jesus, who never bathed 
his precious feet with tears, and who never with his Sav- 
iour melted with pity over a lost race; adisciple of Jesus, 
who, when others are crying unto God night and day, for 
the salvation of souls, or who are triumphing over the in- 
gathering of a great harvest, stands coldly and self-com- 
placently apart, and tells, his religion is a religion of prin- 
ciple, and not a religion of feeling! As if there could be 
the one without the other; as if the mighty God would 
come into the soul of man, enlighten the intellect, subdue 
the will, transform the whole nature, planting his own im- 
age there, without kindling the affections! To such a 
disciple we would say : Instead of congratulating yourself 
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on the calm and philosophical character of your religion, 
instead of pluming yourself on their supposed superiority 
to others, who, in their weakness, are carried away by 
mere feelings, it would be wiser for you to tremble for the safe- 
ty of your soul, wiser to press the searching question, whether 
you have really passed from death unto life; wiser to look 
anew, and with deepest seriousness, to the foundation on 
which you have built your extravagant hopes. There 
are many, especially in the higher walks of life, with 
whom a religion without emotion is much in fashion. 
With such, it is vulgar to feel deeply. There are, among 
men of intellectual character and pursuits, those, who deem 
themselves happy in having a piety, which is of a rational 
and dignified stamp. a piety free from all extravagance, 
and different from the ignorant and common classes of 
mankind. They attribute it to their superior intelligence, 
self-command, and elevation of mind. They feel no sym- 
pathy at the sight of an illiterate man, weeping aloud, as 
he thinks of the Saviour’s love, or joyously pouring forth 
his rude and uncultivated songs of praise to God. “There 
is no religion in mere feeling.” Certainly not, but there 
is much strong feeling in religion. There are sobs of sor- 
row and songs of joy, tears and smiles, valleys of humilia- 
tion, and enchanted lands, houses, beautiful arbors of rest, 
and mountains of vision along the Christian's path, and he 
who meets them not, is hardly in the way. 

There is a class of persons, who go a step further and 
contend, that strong religious emotions are positively in- 
jurious. They point us to the history of fanatical relgious 
movements. The Religious Sensibility isa mighty power; 
and when aroused, becomes unmanageable. It has been 
the cause of direst evils. The wild delusions which have 
tent the bosom of the Church, have originated here. The 
affections need to be zealously watched, vigorously sup: 
pressed, and kept aloof from all exciting causes. There is’ 
is some trnth, doubtless, in objections from this quarter. 
If the sensibility is set on fire, while the intellect is unen- 
lightened, and the reason and the judgment are asleep, it 
will be strong in the elements of death; it will be like a 
war horse, without a rider, careering madly over the field 
of battle. No doubt Christians who are stimulated, with- 
out being instructed, will fall into a state of spiritual deliri- 
um and intoxication. Religious emotions may produce 
most disastrous results, for want of systematic develop- 
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ment. If those truths ot the Divine Word, which are 
calculated to excite emotions of joy, hope, and confidence, 
be exclusively dwelt upon, or those which appeal to emo- 
tions of the opposite kind, fear, sorrow, self-distrust; in 
each case there will be a monstrous development of the 
sensibility. We may rise to a rash self-confidence, and an 
unsufferable pride, or fall into a paralyzing despondency, 
and be overwhelmed by despair. Our merciful heavenly 
Father has taken the greatest pains to save us from both 
these evils, and to secure a harmonious development of 
the affections. He has arrayed both classes of motives 
before us, and given them exceeding power. He has pro- 
vided objects to occupy every power and capacity of our 
being, objects to excite a godly fear and self-distrust, ob- 
jects to excite a holy confidence and courage. He has 
provided for the enlightening of the understanding, the 
warming of the heart, the activity of the will, equally and 
harmoniously. His Word contains both promises and 
terrors, precepts and entreaties, the glories of a world of 
light, the terror of his power. But if men will embrace 
one portion of its truths, and overlook the others, they 
cannot escape a dangerous bias of the emotions. They 
will live in despondency and morbid dread, under a sky 
perpetually overspread with clouds, through which the 
smile of a Father seldom or never breaks, or they will 
rush to the opposite extreme of self-confidence, boasting 
of their spiritual attainments, and speaking with utmost 
positiveness of their spiritual condition. These opposite 
emotional tendencies sometimes characterize whole de- 
nominations of Christians. The creed, the peculiarities of 
doctrine, the manner of presenting the truth, the exhorta- 
tions and the general influence of one denomination may 
wear a sombre, severe and gloomy hue, while another will 
be exhilarating, joyous, hopeful; another still deprecating 
all excitement of feeling, and all religious enthusiasm, may 
be cold, formal and stately in character. The remedy in 
each case, is one and the same; an enlightening of the 
intellect with all the great truths of Revelation, a corres- 
ponding submission of the will, and giving to each truth 
that power over the emotions, that its importance de- 
mands. 

We were to offer some hints upon the Cultivation of the 
Religious Affections, especially the Divine arrangements 
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for it. God has not created man with such capacities 11 
his emotional nature, without providing objects that are 
completely adapted to fill and satisfy them. He opens to 
his friends, the sublime truths of religion. He has opened 
the fields of human science, alike for the exploration of his 
friends and hisenemies. But He has reserved a princely do- 
main, aroyal field, from which He excludesall but his friends. 
Tnto the boundless region of spiritual truth He leads his child, 
giving him an eye to see, an ear to hear, and a heart to 
comprehend that which the natural man neither sees, nor 
hears, nor understands. He arches over him a heaven, 
set with suns and stars, besides whose magnificence these 
heavens that declare his glory pale into obscurity. 
Divine truths are the unsetting stars of that sky, and 
brighter and purer by far is their shining, than all the 
stars in this firmament, which is his handiwork. The 
Lord God isa Sun. As it is written: “Hye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, nor have entered into the heart of man, the 
things which God has prepared for them that love him.” 
But God has revealed them unto us. How boundless the 
vast system of knowledge, into which God introduces us, 
how moving and powerful their truths. If we look at but 
man alone, apparently so insignificant; he grows into stately 
proportions, when we remember his destiny. If we turn 
to Providence, to the earthly fortunes, to the eternal desti- 
nies of the Church, to the wonders of redemption, to the’ 
yet concealed mysteries of angelic history, to the revela- 
tions already given of him, who was the Godhead bodily, 
and beyond these all, turn to think and learn of him who’ 
filleth all in all, O, what sublime preparations God hath 
made for enlarging and filling the sanctified emotions of 
man! He has not only provided pure, grand and ever- 
lasting objects, to excite the affections, but He himself 
comes to us, to bring these objects in their sanctifying 
power to our hearts. The Father of our spirits knoweth 
perfectly our frame. He knows how to touch every chord 
of the soul, and tune it into harmony with whatever is 
beautiful ‘and good. He knows how to awaken all holy 
emotions, and fill the soul with joy unspeakable and full 
of glory. By his omnipotent Spirit, He can pour upon 
the intellect such overwhelming views of his own charac- 
ter, and such a sense of his excellence upon the heart, as 
shall break asunder the chains of sin, wean the affections. 
from the world, and fill them with heavenly purity and 
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power. ‘To many Christians, indeed, the doctrine of the 
spirit may be practically little better than a beautiful 
theory. It was better than this to the apostles. It was 
more than this to the early Christians, who carried the 
Gospel to the ends of the earth. It was something better 
than this to the holy martyrs when burning at the stake. 
It has been something better than this in every age, to all 
those eminent servants of God, who have made greatest 
progress in the spiritual life. Let us repeat again, that 
early and true word of the Church: “I believe in the Holy 
Ghost.” Let us meet the world with it, and saints as 
lovely as any that are written of in Scripture, preachersas 
a power to set forth Christ, as any whose names illumi- 
nate the records of the Church, Christians as full of zeal 
‘and spiritual power, will rise up to fill all the ways of Zion 
with gladness. 

He who would bring his affections to their proper rela- 
tions to the truths of the Gospel, must intelligently and 
perseveringly codperate with the Holy Spirit in this noble 
work. He must keep the great facts and truths of religion 
before the intellect. He must ponder them, give them 
their place and power, bring his will in subjection to them, 
and seeking, in holy prayer, converse with infinite purity, 
every holy and noble affection will be developed in true 
power and symmetry. We greatly need a baptism of the 
affections. It is indispensable to any great spiritual 
achievements. Holy emotions speed the angels. Infinite 
affections possess the divine nature. Let but the Spirit of 
God be poured generally and powerfully upon the hearts 
of his people, till the will moves gladly and swiftly in obe- 
dience, aud the intellect is bathed in sublime and precious 
truths, and the whole sensibility glows with love, and 
pants with holy desire, and is filled with that joy, which 
God himself describes, as unspeakable and full of joy, 
and who can estimate the amount of spiritual power the 
Church would bring to bear upon the world? The pris- 
oners in the dungeons of sin would hear the songs of 
God’s happy people, and long to break their chains. Sor- 
row, and despondency, and spiritual gloom, the enfeebling 
foes of the Church, would vanish as spectres of the night. 
The mountain of the Lord’s house, would stand upon the 
tops of the mountains; every battlement and pinnacle be 
illuminated with an irresistible joy, and a lustre outshin- 
ing the sun. The darkened and sorrowing nations would 
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see it from the remotest ends of the earth, and would flee 
unto it. We need more than firm conviction, more than 
a perfect orthodoxy, more than an educated ministry, and 
well instructed Church. We need the subduing, enliven- 
ing, controlling power of the Holy Spirit in our hearts, 
enteebled, darkened and sick, by reason of our sin. Let 
him establish there, the immutable empire of holy aftfec- 
tions, love, joy, peace, and their glorious attendants, and 
the Church will be filled with characters, that are the 
noblest possible on earth, and the glory and delight of 
Heaven. 


ARTICLE II. 


AIDS TO SERMONIZING. TRANSLATED FROM THE GER- 
MAN OF DR. A. ROGGE. 


By Rev. A. R. Rupz, Columbia, S. C. 


Preaching cometh by the Word of God, but it is not at 
all indifferent how it comes. The sermon may pour down 
like rain and snow from the sky, or fall feebly like the 
slender stream from a water-pot. Water is taken from the 
fountain in the hollow of the hand to quench thirst, but 
powerful machines are employed, when great effects are to 
be produced. There are mighty powers in the water of 
life, which is the Word of God, for the Gospel is the 
power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth. 
But preaching is appointed to communicate this power of 
God to the hearts, and to work faith in all, who hear the 
Word preached. Grand problems can only be solved by 
the employment of grand means and great efforts, and 
much labor beside. ‘ 

I hold, that the homiletic material, which we now pos- 
sess, is the principal means by which the treasures of the 
Divine Word are to be made available in preaching. A 
preacher must study sermons, and such study should also 
bring forth fruit. Ie must employ, consciously or not 
that which he reads. We are all agreed on this point ; it 
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is, therefore, not necessary to discuss it. But we agree, 
when we define the theme givenus, andask: Js @ preacher 
permitted to use homiletic aids in preparing his sermons ? 
How, and to what extent may he make use of them ? 

Let us suppose we are at church. We hear a sermon, 
which evidently edifies the congregation, it has also made 
a deep impression on us. But, unfortunately, a well-read 
individual who was present, remarks in our hearing: ‘The 
sermon was good, but it was one of Ahlfeld’s.” This ob- 
servation lessens undeniably the impression made. A 
preacher, therefore, must not be a plagiarist. 

Let us next transfer ourselves to a ministerial colloquium. 
The text for the approaching Sunday is discussed. Some 
one proposes to read a sermon on it, when a brother ob- 
jects, saying: “Do not read, you banish my ideas.” I be- 
heve it would be both suitable and just to answer: “A 
preacher has no business to aspire after originality.” 

Practice points out the wrong course, but only the Word 
of God gives us the true answer to the questions proposed. 
It is not necessary that I state, that Ido not intend to 
place the holy men of God, whose speeches are contained 
in the Bible, en a level with even the most gifted preach- 
ers of our own time. Neither do I unconditionally deny 
the proposition of Stier, in his Keryosik:* “There ws a 
great chai, a holy order of God’s witnesses and interpreters 
on earth from Hnoch, Noah, and Abraham, to Peter, John, 
Paul, and from them on to Luther, and down to every 
preacher of God's Word, at the present day.” I think this 
chain not single, but double. The witnesses in the Word 
form the upper links, the witnesses in the Church, the 
lower. The latter must continually look up to the former. 
The ways of Ged in the Word and inthe Church are 
analogous. It is not at all difficult to prove, that the 
preachers presented to us in the Scriptures, among other 
things, qualified themselves for the office of preaching, by 
availing themselves of the labors of their predecessors. 
The spirit of Moses rests upon the Seventy Hlders of Is- 
rael. Samuel's school of the prophets preserves, increases, 
and transmits the existing homiletic material. Its schol- 
ars labor together, and improve themselves by mutual in- 
tereourse. The Word, which they proclaim extempore, 
awakens not only in themselves, but also in Saul, the gift 
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of preaching. The spirit of Elijah is inherited by Elisha. 
Nitzsch, is therefore right, when he says:* “Prophets 
have imitated prophets, apostles have imitated apostles. 
The one has kindled the sparks in the soul of the other.” 

It may be interesting and instructive to illustrate this 
view by a few examples. Habakkuk, is one of the most 
original of all the prophets. He rushes in his grand ad- 
dress like a whirlwind, onward to the heart of God. He 
places so vividly before us the scenes he describes, that it 
does not at first enter into our minds, to trace the elements 
of his address. Like a torrent from out of the overflow- 
ing heart, rolls the deep, turbulent stream before our 
amazed sight. At his cry of woe, the desolation of his 
people passes by us, in terror-inspiring images, and we 
hear the thunder of the voice of God. At his call, the 
horses of the Chaldeans flit past, with spirit-like swift- 
ness. ‘I'he echo of their hoof-falls has hardly died out in 
our deeply excited hearts, before the prophet. paints other 
and more impressive pictures of the rejoicings of the vic- 
torious enemy, and the misery of his people. He next 
carries us to a deep sea. The Chaldeans, the pitiless fish- 
ers of men ares there, they take up all of them with the 
angle, catch them in their net, gather them in their drag, 
they rejoice over it, and are glad. Again soars, as on 
eagles’ wings, the prophet’s speech; it conveys ys irresisti- 
bly to a high watch tower. The prophet and his every 
word form pictures in our minds. A noisy earnival 
carouses beneath our feet, the giddy revellers quaff to in- 
toxication the giddy cup of pride, they weel, they are 
about to fall, and the flames of hell leap forth. A new 
vision appears; unclean phantoms rise up suddenly, throw 
themselves on the Chaldeans, and bite and tear them. 
Again, it is a high rock, crowned with an eagle’s nest, the 
tempest hurls it ta the ground, shrieking woe to them that 
build their nest on high. The prophet then rebuilds the 
city before our eyes. Its stones are cemented with blood. 
We hear the stones and the timbers converse together. 
We are carried to Lebanon, whose cedars, cut down by 
the Chaldeans, proclaim the calamity of the land. The 
prophet closes the mighty oration, with a still mightier 
hymn. God in all his glory appears unto us. The pro- 
phet makes him approach from ‘eman and Paran. Pesti- 
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lence precedes Him. Consuming fire accompanies Him. 
The mountains are scattered, the hills bow, tents are pros- 
trated, curtains tremble, the earth is rent, rivers of water 
overflow it, the heathen are threshed in anger, and the pro- 
phet rejoices because it is the Lord who threshes them in 
his strength. 

This brief sketch probably suffices, to show the great 
natural gifts of this prophet. What great events are 
crowded together, in his four short chapters. No Dante 
can describe with greater plasticity ; and the drastic elo- 
quence of a Spurgeon dissolves before such fulness of 
spirit and of life, which, however, would hardly be toler- 
ated in any pulpitin our day. Many, unquestionably, ad- 
mire the originality of this prophet, whose fiery eloquence 
seems to burst from his soul’s inmost depths; and yet, 
this very prophet has almost nothing that can be called 
his own. His spiritus was the wisdom from above; his 
ingenium, the untiring diligence with which he appropri- 
ated every word of God, spoken by human lips. There 
is scarcely a single verse found in Habakkuk, which does 
not re-echo words spoken before his day, wherefore those 
expounders, who thought that their task was only to ana- 
lyze him, pronounced him a compiier, forgetting that 
everything becomes new which he utters. It does not de- 
stroy edification, that his address reminds us of the Psalter, 
that the current of his thoughts follow that of the tenth 
Psalm, that its form is patterned after Isaias, and that the 
fizures and expressions are those of Moses and other 
prophets. The living faith of this prophet united the 
different parts of his address so completely together, that 
not a joint can be discovered. 

Want of time, forbids giving additional examples. A 
Simeon, a John the Baptist, nay, our Lord himself, either 
quoted, or made in their addresses a more or less free use 

‘of the homiletic materials in the Old Testament. Hxege- 
sis has long ago shown, that Paul and Peter employ, in a 
striking manner, the same forms of expression, and there 
is scarcely a single preacher in the Word of God, who 
does not, at times, stand on the shoulders of his prede- 
cessors. 

The hints found in the Divine Word correspond with 
these facts. It is self evident, that we must not look for 
a dry formula, for the composition of sermons in the Word 
ef God; but, it contains general rules, which are applica- 
ble to this all-important department of our official and 
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spiritual life. The numerous admonitions, To hear, met 
with in the Scriptures, are especially addressed to us 
preachers. The admonition of St. James,1:19: “Let 
every man be swift to hear, slow to speech,” includes, 
among other things, also the homiletic rule: “Open your 
own ears to your sermon, before you open your lips to preach 
it to others.” He who hastily speaks from his text, with- 
out having heard much concerning it, will assuredly soon 
preach himself empty, and he who despises the sermons 
of others, will hardly obtain respect for his own. We 
ministers are unfortunately but rarely permitted to hear, 
in the house of God, sermons delivered by other ministers; 
our study must, therefore, be our Church, and our temple. 
Our homiletic studies should, however, also be ascetic. 
This excludes, at once, the thoughtless and mechanical use 
of homiletic aids, we habituate ourselves unrestrainedly to 
4 regulated, edifying way of working, and are also direct- 
ed, ag a necessary consequence, to the proper aids. The 
best homiletic aids are undoubtedly those from which we 
ourselves derive benefits, which lead us to repentance, and 
which strengthen our faith. Homiletic sketch-books, pul- 
pit themes, hints for sermonizing, verses of hymns and 
illustrations, should by no means be rejected; used pru- 
dently, they may be of great assistance to beginners, but, 
it is an established fact, that they must be used with a cor- 
rect tact, and must never become an easy-chair for indo- 
lence, for this makes them perfect abominations. Neither 
will any one who uses such aids, as Jean Paul used his 
famous common-place book, be exempt from the enormi- 
ties of Jean Paul, even if he possesses his geniality. Such 
collections would be more commendable, if they did not 
lighten the labor of preparation for the pulpit; but made 
it difficult, and led to closer and more thorough study. 
The older commentaries on the Bible, of Joachim Lange 


and Stark, and the later productions of Gerlach, and still” 


more of J. P. Lange, as well as such collections of homi- 
letic matter as Brandt’s, further certainly, by their 
thoroughness, and devotion, if properly used. Nor would 
it be right for me not to mention an older work of thig 
kind, the “Analysis Hvangeliorum Dominicalium,” by the 
well known Conradus Dieterius, Superintendent at Ulm, 
(1657). His celebrated Catechism has (1864) been reprint- 
ed; and it is desirable, that the same should be done, at 
jeast in an abbreviated form, with his larger work. The 
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study of such works for devotional purposes, is usually 
only a secondary consideration. Sermons from the same 
source are the most edifying, and their use is, therefore, 
also the most beneficial. But the selection is, owing to 
the immensity of our homiletic literature, exceedingly 
difficult, unless fixed rules are followed. One may, to be 
sure, apply to a book-seller, who generally is well supplied 
with homiletic works, but a correct and satisfactory guide 
is scarcely obtainable by such a course. Nor must it be 
left to mere chance; it must develop itself out of our spe- 
cial relations. It must be the growth of our office. 

We preach the Gospel to established congregations. If 
we desire to edify them, we must also necessarily edify 
ourselves with them, and through them, for we can only 
impart to them the experience which we possess. In the 
pulpits which we erect in imagination, the same course 
must be pursued, which we have to followin our real pul- 
pits. We have, therefore, to watch Johnny and Peggy in 
the kitchen, in order to discover whether our preaching 
benefits them or not. Our congregations would be aston- 
ished, if on the festival of the dead we preached a sermon 
prepared for Whit-Sunday, no matter how excellent it was. 
They with justice demand, that we respect the seasons of 
the ecclesiastical year, which, on that account, ought to reg« 
ulate our pulpit performances. He, who together with his 
congregation, proceeds from festival to festival, must feel 
it necessary to conform his private devotional exercises to 
them, and to study sermons explanatory of them. The 
selection of our text should, to some extent, depend on the 
state of our own heart, as well as on the character of our 
congregations. 

As regards the former, the confessional relation of the 
preacher must always make itself felt. If the preacher 
has actually a Confession, then has he also among his vol- 
umes of sermons a confessor, before whom he searches 
himself, and by whom he submits to be instructed. Con- 
sistent church members attach themselves to their own 
pastor without, however, either despising or understanding 
‘other preachers. ‘This is according to the Word of God. 
Paul commands Timothy, (2 Tim. 1: 18,): “Hold fast the 
form of sound words, which thou hast heard of me.” (2 
Tim. 2:1,): “What thou hast heard of me among many 
witnesses, the same commit thou to faithful men, who shalt 
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be able to teach others also.” He commends him; (2 Tint 
2, 10,): “Thou hast followed my doctrine.” He demands, 
in the Epistle to Titus, that a bishop should hold fast to 
the sound doctrine, “as he has been taught.” Nay, he in- 
sists that Timothy should always renew his remembrance 
of what he has learned: “But continue thou in the things 
which thou hast learned, and hast been assured of, know- 
ing of whom thou hast learned them.” . 

It is self-understood, that Paul did not intend by these 
admonitions, to make slavish copyists of his disctples. 
The thorough study of the Word of God should awaken 
and quicken the gifts of preaching, peculiar to each: (1 
Tim. 4:14) “Neglect not. the gift that is in thee, which 
was given thee by prophecy, with the laying on of the 
hands of the presbytery,” and (2 Tim.1:16); “I put 
thee in remembrance, that thou stir up the gift of God, 
which is in thee, by the putting on of my hands.” 

The homiletic aids should fan the fire kindled by the 
Word. I know of no sermons so well adapted to this pur- 
pose, for us Lutheran preachers, as Lutheran sermons. 
They, therefore, should occupy the first place. He who 
copies them slavishly, must be dull indeed, but, so is also, 
he, who is not richly benefited‘by their use. Luther con- 
ducts us, at one and the same time, over vast fields and 
into deep recesses. 

His abundant quotations and illustrations awaken in us 
the desire to know the preachers he quotes. He leads us 
into the rich treasure-vaults of the ancient Church, and. 
brings us, at the same time, into fellowship with his suc- 
cessors, the Luthert Redivivi, and he impels us to the dili- 
gent study, and the faithful use of them. He who makes 
Luther his pattern, will of himself find the road that car- 
ries him back from Tauler to Chrysostom and Augustine, 
and forward to Arndt, Valerius, Herberger, H. Miiller, A. 
H. Francke, G. H. Rieger, Fresenius, Brastberger, Forst- 
man and Hofacker ; and he will not be apt to stray’ aside’ 
to Zollikofer, Rohr, Brettschneider, and kindred spirits of 
our own age. Luther's sermons are original, and, at the’ 
same time, both general and individual. His words strike 
a chord in any mind that possesses the gift of preaching; 
every one, therefore, who desires to be truly a Lutheran 
preacher must, whenever he can, study Luther. Itis self- 
evident, that the other Reformers have as great a claim ow 
those who follow them, though it is universally conceded,, 
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that not one among them, is Luther’s equal in the gift of 
preaching. 

The selection of homiletic aids, employed by us, de- 
pends not merely on our confessional position, but also on 
our individual endowments. his should especially con- 
trol the force of later, and of foreign homiletic produc- 
tions. He who entertains a correct estimate of his gift, 
will partly strengthen, partly enrich, and perfect it. The 
gift is strengthened by the use of kindred, enriched by the 
use of opposite, homiletic characters. An Ahlfeld derives 
strength from Miiller and Herberger; he might enrich 
himself by the use of Bourdaloue and Steinmeier. The 
dry matter-of-fact Spener introduces Luther in his ser- 
mons, whenever and wherever he can, that he may enliven 
them, and enrich himself. While the confessional posi- 
tion demands the true one-sidedness, our individuality pro- 
duces the true many-sidedness. The former imparts vi- 
tality, the latter removes the wild growth of mannerism 
from the trunk. All things are to be proved, only what 
is good is to be held fast. 

But the state of the people, the congregation, to whom 
we preach the Word of God, is of paramount importance 
an the selection of homiletic aids. The sermons, which 
hitherto have edified the congregation, and which the peo- 
ple use for their private edification demand assuredly the 
closest examination on the part of the conscientious min- 
ister, provided that they are derived from the Divine 
Word. It is said that Henry Miiller, in the beginning of 
his ministry, committed to memory, and that verbally, the 
sermons of Liitkemann, his predecessor, and the congre- 
gation dil not look upon him as plagiarist, but rejoiced, 
that the sainted Liitkemann had returned, in the person of 
the new minister. This, of course, could only be recom- 
mended to a preacher with as great gifts, and as deep hu- 
mility as Miller, whom the appropriation of the sermons 
of another undoubtedly cost greater labor and difficulty, 
than the preparation and committal of his own sermons 
would have done. It is not anormal rule. But it were 
to be wished, that every preacher could obtain possession 
of one or two of the annual courses of sermons, delivered 
by his predecessor. But, as this is rarely attainable, the 
library of the Church should be carefully examined. A 
noble collection of ancient sermon-books, or works of de- 
yotion, is still found in many places. In addition to vala- 
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able Biblical works, the earlier ascetic literature of the 
district, as well as the writings of Sarden, Masecovius, and 
others,, who are valued here and there by the people, are 
treasured up. This is the homiletic material, which the 
clergy of the district made use of, and the devotional aids, 
which have been transmitted from fathers to sons for gen- - 
erations, down to the present. The old quartos and folios 
speak a familiar language in those vigorous forms of ex- 
pression, which the people still make use of. Such works 
either display great and cumbrous erudition, as either the 
“Oppiosissima Hapositio,” by Reinhard Backius, (1696), 
and are credible to their authors, or also Reinbeck’s ‘‘Medi- 
tations on the Confession of Augsburg ;” or accommodate 
themselves to their sexdecimo form, as Johann Kiszling’s 
“Heavenly Table-Talk,” and exemplify brief lessons by 
striking facts, or they observe the aurea mediocritas, as in 
Lampert Gediken’s “Hvangelical Encouragements.”’ 
Volumes are constantly springing from them, which take 
root in every day life, and these are easily reunited, when-. 
ever they have been severed by a rationalistic predecessor. 
Chords which have -reverberated in a congregation for 
sixty or seventy years, are easily made to resound, and 
move the hearts anew, whenever the Word of God ig 
the key-note that causes them to vibrate anew. The 
preacher who, during the pause, has fed the congregation 
with his own wisdom is soon forgotten, and the aged man, 
who, many years ago, proclaimed the Word of God so 
ably, is gladly remembered in the new preacher. It is, 
indeed, a great compliment paid the preacher, when the 
quickened hearers say of him, he talks like the old Prayer- 
Book does. They rejoice when they find the treth, which 
the sermon impressed on their minds in the forenoon, veri- 
fied in print in the afternoon. It is difficult to decide the 
mode, the manner, and also the extent to which we may 
venture to use the performances of others. Conscience 
and homiletic tact must settle these points. I remember, 
that I read long ago, that a minister preached, with good 
effect, Hofacker’s sermons to his congregation ; having 
first announced that he would do this. Harms maintains 
that such a minister should turn lecturer, and read. I 
class this among the performances, which each man must 
answer before the tribunal of his own conscience, but must 
acknowledge, that I, for several reasons, cannot approve 
it. Ido not love such experiments in the pulpit, and am 
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not willing to be represented even by Hofacker, when I 
preach to my own people. We are, moreover, not to 
preach Hofacker, but Christ, as He is mirrored in our own 
hearts. Another mode of using the performances of others, 
is by quotations. These must, under no circumstances, be 
introduced in a pompous manner. They are not to serve 
as proofs of our extensive reading, but as aids in devotion. 
If it is presumable, that the words quoted, are already 
familiar to our hearers, we can, without any further ado, 
incorporate them into our discourse ; but, if not, then hon- 
esty demands an appropriate announcement of the words 
borrowed. Paul quotes briefly the poets of the Athenians, 
and the prophets of the Cretans. Quotations are, in most 
cases, only capable of producing the wished-for effect, 
when brief and telling. Long quotations are apt only to 
occur, when there is a want of harmony between two 
homiletic minds. The long quotations from Luther in 
Spener’s sermons are, very properly, in an article in Heng- 
stenberg’s Hvangelische Kirchenzeitung, compared with the 
fat floating on soap. A different use is again and again 
made of Luther’s sermons, in the popular Sermons on the 
Epistles, which have been published by the Christian 
Union of North Germany. Luther's train of thought, 
and now and then one of his sentences, are easily discern- 
ed in several of these sermons. It is as if Luther’s face 
appeared here and there in the sermon, but the stream of 
words quickly hides it, only though to let it reappear in 
another place, to be again submerged suddenly. The ele- 
ments of the address vary like the bronze of a beautiful 
statue, and heighten, by their sportive nuisances, the im- 
pression of the whole. Such observations direct us, I be- 
lieve, into the smooth path, which we should follow in the 
use of homiletic aids. The greatest benefit will assuredly 
be derived from what has passed over into the succum et 
sanguinem, and, therefore, into our current of thoughts, and 
into our inmost life of faith, so that it is not like a haut 
or bas relief, a mere ornament or loose appendage, but 
being melted together in one mass, it makes our sermons 
a harmonious whole. Such an appropriation of the 
labors of others can, of course, only have a plastic effect 
on the preacher’s mind and heart, and thus make his elo- 
quence a grace. It may, at the outset, make the labor of 
the preacher very difficult. But it makes it by and by 
easy. He who every day allows a single sermon to exer- 
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cise its full force on him, both as regards his mind and his 
heart, and without first stopping to consider the homiletie 
use to be made of it, will not only be in the right mood 
on Friday or Saturday for preaching, but he will also view 
the text when exegetically examined with eyes unlike his, 
who, perhaps, only examines a dry commentary, in order 
to find out the literalsense. The text is quickened. The 
voices of those, who have discoursed on it to us during the 
week, sound now in harmonious agreement from out of it. 
The true witnesses of the Church pass in spirit through 
our study, we are impressed with the invisible fellowship 
of believers of all time, we work beneath the eyes of the 
superintendents of the invisible Church. We feel both 
humbled and encouraged, when they present their gifts to 
us. We indeed realize how far we are from being what they 
were, but we do not abandon fighting the same battle. In 
measuring ourselves by them, our individual gift is re- 
vealed to us. We seize in earnest meditation the words 
struggling in our souls. We are at first almost over- 
whelmed with the abundance of ore. We convey it either 
into the oratory, or the laboratory. There the slags, 
which time and locality, real personal power or weakness, 
have mixed with it, fall off little by little, the Divine Word 
separates itself from the human words, and enters as a 
quickening power into our souls. Hvery thought opens 
to us a complete vista of thoughts. They gather like rays 
in the focus of the text, and like a spark, leaps suddenly 
the leading idea forth, separates of itself in its natural di- 
visions, and the sermon follows now swiftly, and then 
quietly within the firm banks of the text. God has given 
it to us, as he gives us our daily bread; we can receive it 
with thanksgivings, and apply to ourselves the words of 
the Apostles: “Not that we are sufficient of ourselves, to 
think anything as of ourselves; but our sufficiency is 
of God!” 

If any man charges us with want of originality, on ac- 
count of such a use of the homiletic labors of others, we - 
can quietly endure the accusation, for our calling is not to 
aim at originality, but to edify our congregations. It is 
not at all uncommon to confound originality with tiresome 
one-sidedness, or with coarse and offensive individuality. 
Goethe once traced ingenuously in a well-known piece, 
the elements of his natural gifts, and finished with the 
inquiry : anc 
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“Where the elements cannot be separated from the 
complex, what of originality remains in the fellow?” 
The answer is contained in the question asked. Origin- 
ality only exists where may elements are inseparately 
united into a complex. Our homiletic efforts are original, 
and we are always complete men, when our sermon is @ 
complete edifice, which the Holy Spirit has constructed of 
many kinds of building-stone, and out of many kinds of 
building-stones composed a euphonious concord, the key- 
note of which, is the Word of God. TI have hitherto 
treated of the indispensable use of homiletic aids; the 
theme given me demands, however, that I briefly touch on 
their allowable use. 

We do not always, when we employ homiletic aids, fol- 
low the movings of the spirit; we, many a time, obey only 
necessity. We are often, amidst the urgent pressure of 
other engagements, called on to preach, and homiletic 
aids are then used very superficially. Hven the highly 
gifted and talented Bourdaloue, as Biingener tells us, in 
his Novel, The King and the Preacher, once, when in great: 
straits, had the concluding part of a very particular ser- 
mon, dictated him by Claude, the Reformed clergyman. I 
am of the opinion, that I give everything that can be said 
on this point, in the following proposition: What in such 
eases is done from idleness, God will judge; what is done 
from necessity, God will pardon. But the closer we follow 
the rule given for the correct use of homiletic aids, the 
fewer exceptions to it can necessity impose upon us, the 
less frequently will we be constrained to make the last 
mentioned, and under peculiar circumstances allowable, 
use of the homiletic labors of others. 


ARTICLE III. 
COMPLETENESS IN CHRIST.* 
By M. Vatentivz, D. D., President of Pennsylvania College. 


In the truth thus stated by St. Paul, we have a practi- 


* Baccalaureate Discourse delivered, in the College Church, on the 
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eal answer to one of the great questions, to whose solution 
the most anxious efforts of the human mind have been; 
for ages, directed. Up from the depth of humanity the 
inquiry has ever forced itself upon the attention of men, 
“Bor what ultimate end have we been made?” “To what 
final purpose has our being been adjusted?” ‘Where, 
and how is our nature to find the true object, in which its 
design is perfectly realized and its mission made com- 
plete?” This, in some form or other, has been the ques- 
tion of ceaseless ethical and philosophical inquiry. 
Around its difficulties have moved the conflicts of most 
subtle and earnest thought. It engaged the attention of 
the Chaldean sages. It mingled in the meditations of the 
seers of Palestine. It enlisted the profoundest inquiry of 
the acute intellect of Greece and Rome. It has come 
down, with current of deepening interest, through the cen- 
turies of Christian discussion. Speculation is still holding 
its piercing gaze upon it, and pressing after an absolute 
conclusion. It is the old search after the supreme good, 
every day growing older, as its beginning recedes into a 
deeper past, translated now out of the forms of heathen 
thought into the measures of Gospel truth, and awakening 
an undiminished interest in each successive generation. 
This ceaseless research has not been fruitless. It has, 
among other things, matured conclusions which greatly 
help us to understand and appreciate the meaning and ac- 
curacy of the great truth before us. ‘Ye are complete in 
Him who is the Head of all principality and power.” 


Man COMPLETE IN CHRIST, 


is the subject with which we wish to engage your atten: 
tion at this time. Amid the truths reached, and attain- 
ments secured, in your course of literary and scientific cul- 
ture, this, it is felt, is the one that ought now to be set ag 
the apple of goldin the frame-work of silver—the gem for 
which the others are but the casket. Or, like the head- 
stone of the structure, it should crown and compact it all. 

Our aim is to exhibit the reality of this Completeness 
in Christ. For this purpose four distinct, yet closely re- 
lated, points will suffice, and explain how, in Jesus Christ, 


Lord’s Day, preceding the Annual Commencement, June 26th, 1870, 
from the words: ‘Ye are complete in Him who is the Head of all 
principality and power.’’ Col. 2 : 10. 
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the “true Light and Life,” men come into the coniplete 
manhood of their nature, and a practical realization of all 
that has been sought in the anxious inquiry of the ages 
after the chief good, the summum bontwm, of man. 

I. The first point is, that in Christ, the aim and direction 
of life are trily adjusted to man’s supreme end. Without 
such correlation to what may be its final purpose, our na- 
ture wants its first necessity towards completeness. 

It is necessary here to fix upon at least some general 
answer to the great question: “What is man’s chief end 2?” 
Though the solutions, to which this inquiry has been 
pressed, have greatly varied, it is probable, that each of 
the prominent theories must be regarded as presenting 
some element of the aggregate truth. Hardly any great 
thinker is wholly wrong. His error is but the partial 
grasping of the truth. The failure to reach such determi: 
nations, of the ultimate end and supreme good, as to end 
the controversy, has maniféstly resulted from the mistaken 
effort to identify it with some one thing, in separation from, 
and exclusion of, all others. So, some teaching has de: 
clared it to be happiness ; some, virtue. But that our being 
was not meant to look to either of these things alone, ag 
its final end, is evident from the fact, that it cannot be sat- 
isfied with virtue without happiness, or with happiness ex- 
cept in virtue. The reason why these two theories have, 
despite their inadequacy, retained their tenacious hold of 
thinking minds is, that each has grasped some real truth, 
and our moral nature does, and must, recognize in both 
happiness and character an intrinsic good, which does be: 
long to the very goal of our being. For several centuries, 
the Church has been widely familiar with the answer: 
“The chief end of man is to glorify God and enjoy Him 
forever.” This answer is twofold, and unites, in the ulti- 
mate end, the glory of God and the happiness of men. 
Though these two elements may not be intended to be. 
placed on the same lével, the answer is an illustration of 
the felt necessity of not excluding subordinate elements 
from man’s aggregate finalend. It must be borne in mind, 
that man’s nature and relations are complex and many- 
sided. Though his ultimate end may have unity, it must; 
like his nature, be the unity of glorious and inseparable 
blending of different elements. Though it is one, it is 
from the multiform unified in an aggregate issue towards 
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which his complex being is to move. The ages of specu- 
lative inquiry, leaving the point still unsettled, may show 
that itis not possible to determine which of these elements 
is supreme in such aggregate end. Nor is it necessary to 
do so. It is enough to discover the essential elements 
toward which our varied capacities and powers are to be 
carried forward in harmony. It is not happiness alone 
irrespective of character. It is not character, without in- 
cluding happiness. It is not the glory of God only, apart 
from the creature’s character and blessedness. The ulti- 
mate end—and this is all that we need know on this point 
for the practical, divine philosophy of life—blends into 
harmonious unity, forever inseparable, both the glory of 
God, and the character and happiness of man, as light 
blends into the unity of pure white the seven-fold glories 
of the rainbow. See how lite is adjusted in Christ to 
these elements. 

1. First, to Character. This is synonymous with the 
perfection of our nature. Possibilities of high and worthy 
character constitute part of the talent, with which we are 
to occupy till the Master comes. Character touches into 
the very centre of all blessed being. Creation looked te 
this, in starting our nature in the mould of the Divine im- 
age and likeness. Fallen man is perpetually recalled to it, 
in the high imperatives of the moral faculty. He ever 
hears the behests of conscience to do nothing self-degrad- 
ing, or inconsistent with the best possibilities of purity 
and excellence. Because man himself is greater than any 
finite good that he can appropriate, he is assured, that the 
perfection of his own nature, is not to be sacrificed to any 
of the means or modes of its activity. The whole scheme 
of redemption sets forth this end. In all its wondrous 
acts, agencies, and powers, it looks towards the recovery 
of our nature from the blight, perversion and anarchy of 
sin, to holiness and goodness. As if, by pointing where 
the eye of God has looked in the mighty remedial process 
He would turn the eye of men to the true aim, an apostle 
declares, “This is the will of God, even your sanctifica- 
tion.” All through the Scriptures, character is held up ag 
one of the highest objects of human care. To its right 
formation and development, the most vigilant and earnest 
attention is called with ceaseless voice. As surely as the 
perfection of our nature is one of the grand elements in 
the end, to which God has, from the first, meant man to 
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move on and embrace in the goal of his being, so surely is 
it in Christ, and in Him alone, that this nature is reorgan- 
ized, recovered from its perversion in sin, and re-adjusted 
to it. The expression, “in Christ,” so common in the 
Word of God, is no empty. phrase, but really states this 
mighty fact of essential readjustment. ‘The Head of all 
principality and power,’—He from whom the ranks of 
loftier orders of beings have received and hold the 
life which, in them, is developing into its appointed per- 
fection and glory—can take our,life up again, into living 
union with His own, and re-set its aims and forces in the 
line of holy character. ‘Jn Christ,” as the branch in the 
vine, living “in Christ,” walking “in Christ,” “found” in 
Christ, dying in Christ, sleeping in Jesus,—all these are 
forms of indicating the origin and fact of an inner conver- 
sion in which the believer is turned again into real corres- 
pondence of life to the perfection of his nature. Itis just 
this change, first, into a new relation, and then to the 
transcendent character in the future possibilities of a re- 
generated nature, that St. John refers to, in that sublime 
exclamation: “Beloved, now are we the sons of God, but it 
doth not yet appear what we shall be, but we know that when 
fe shall appear, we shall be like Him.” That is the appoint- 
ed goal for character. 

2. To Happiness, as included in our ultimate end, the cor- 
relation is equally clear and precise. It is impossible, as 
it is unwise, not to admit the great truth wrapped up in 
the false ethical theory of utilitarianism. Though it is 
not true, that happiness alone js “our being’s end and aim,” 
it is, nevertheless, a grand good, inseparable from our in- 
tended ultimate end, as light is from the sun. God has 
himself turned the most longing and piercing gaze of our 
nature toward it. We cannot exclude belief, that man was 
made to be happy. His being began in unison with the 
song of the morning stars, when all the heavenly spheres 
were vocal with joy. In his abnormal condition of sin, he 
is not happy, and the deep sigh of his disappointed facul- 
ties is, “ Who will show us any good?” Redemption recog- 
nizes, and looks toward this need in man’s final design. 
Blessedness is to come to him, along with holiness, in his 
‘recovery to God. The Scriptures everywhere present the 
call to Christ, as a synonym of the call to happiness. In 
Him the soul is to find the root and flower of blessedness. 
It is the nature of the new life, born from above, to be 
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happy, as it is the nature of flowers to bloom, or stars to 
be bright. And, though this new life, on account of its 
imperfect development on earth, and unavoidable conflicts 
with evil within and around, does not yet bring to the 
Christian an unalloyed bliss, it has in it, as the gift of God, 
the beginning and direction of the complete happiness 
which belongs to the final purpose of his existence. Of 
this new man, and of nothing else is the statement of the 
old schoolmen true, ‘The will is borne toward happiness, 
not as will, but as nature.? 

3. So, too, as to the glory af God. In man’s chief end, 
this is, probably, the noblest element. In its pure un- 
selfishness, it seems to be of higher moral order than any- 
thing else. But how is man to glorify God? In what 
way can he fulfill this, in his humble relations to the in- 
finite Jehovah? The answer, showing how one element 
of his end involves in it the others, must be, that it is to 
be by the highest possible perfection and blessedness of 
his nature, recast and unfolded in the Divine image. In 
man there is to be a reflex of the glory and joy of God. 
All the unsullied works of God reflect His glory. It 
shines out from earth and sky, from sea and field. What- 
ever his hand has touched mirrors forth the Divine per- 
fections. ‘The whole earth and radiant heavens are full of 
His glary. They proclaim it with ceaseless tongue. There 
is no speech, or language where their voice is not heard. 
The movement of the nature of man, as the crowning 
work of God, is to be brought into unison with this grand 
idea. From his high rational and moral powers is to shine 
the clearest reflection of the Divine excellence. Now it 
is alike the teaching of Scripture, and the testimony of 
Christian experience, that, in true union with Christ, man’s 
nature 1s recovered, incipiently and potentially, into the 
mould of God’s. It begins to reveal the Divine. In this 
incipient transformation into the likeness of Him, who is 
the brightness of the Father’s glory, and the express im- 
age of his person, your nature is rightly correlated to the 
ultimate end of glorifying God. Having lived the life of 
Christ here, you can say, with Him, at last, “I have glori- 
fied Thee on the earth.” And in the high future, where | 
saints are made perfect in light, there will come from your 
ransomed and restored faculties, and their holy exercise, a 
radient manifestation of the glory of God forever. 

It is thus plain, that the perfection of our nature is both 
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an end and a means. As to our own being, it becomes one 
aspect of its final goal and supreme good. As to God it 
becomes an instrumental revelation of His glory. It 
might be thought, that since man’s chief end is, by defini- 
tion something ultimate, the exhibition of the perfection 
of our nature as a means, is proof of a mistake in includ: 
ing it as an element in that final end. But the inference 
is invalid. For the simple reason, among others, that this 
relation of means and end may be reversed. If the per- 
fection of our nature be a means of glorifying God, it is 
equally true that the glorifying of God isa means of the 
highest perfection. So, too, if our happiness glorifies God, 
glorifying God is the very way to our own happiness. 
Hach of these elements is ultimate, on different sides and 
relations of our complex being, and no one can be torn 
from the other in that final destiny to which the infinite 
love of our Maker and Redeemer would lift us. ; 
In this correlation of our nature, therefore, to the glori- 
fying of God, we may make the perfection of our powers 
in a development toward their greatest possible intensity, 
harmony and efficiency, a distinct and conscious end of 
life. Not, indeed, so as to concentrate attention on our- 
selves, irrespective of others, but in the harmony of our 
relations to them, and in the spirit of obedience to the will 
of God. While He works within, we are to “work out? 
this design of all the powers of renewing and transform- 
ing grace. We believe the language of Sir Wm. Hamil- 
‘ton strictly true, when he says: “It is manifest that man, 
in so far as he is a means for the glory of God, must be 
an end unto himself; for it is only in the accomplishment, 
of his own perfection, that as a creature, he can manifest 
the glory of his Creator. Though, therefore, man, by re- 
lation to God be but a mean, for that very reason, in rela- 
tion to all else, he is an end.” The apparent paradox of 
means and end in one, ceases, when it is remembered that 
man stands in two-fold relation—to himself and to God— 
and the fulfilment of the one relation accomplishes the 
other, which has been harmonized with it. here is a 
coalescence of interest with duty. And, thus, in man’s 
aims and activities, the self-regarding, and self-forgetting 
elements of character are rightly combined, and beauti- 
fully balanced, and like the planets, under the equipollent 
forces of the sky, he moves on in his true sphere to the 
ultimate purpose and blessedness of his immortal being. 


* 
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It may remove doubt, and bring this point into clearer 
light, to recall how this changeable relation of means and 
end is imaged forth in the realm of nature. It is illustra- 
ted, wherever we look. The flower that blooms at your 
feet, is at once a means and an end—an end for its own na- 
ture, to which previous processes are all correlated, and a 
means to human enjoyment. The showers that water the 
hills are an end for the gathering clouds—a means for the 
quickening of life over the fields, and the production of 
fruits for man. The steady revolution of the planets in 
their orbits, isan end for the centrifugal and centripetal 
forces under which they are guided, but becomes a means 
for furnishing fitting abodes. for the principalities and 
powers that may inhabit them. So, everywhere, in God’s 
infinite plan, the relations of being look forward, and touch 
on each other in inconceivable and endless successions. So, 
when man reaches the perfection of this nature, as wrapped 
up in the ultimate end of life for himself, we know not 
how much beyond this, such excellence of his being may 
reach—how far beyond even the reflex glory of God, the 
exhibition may bear off in more transcendent relations and 
influences, among other beings, in the measureless system 
of the universe. For it seems to us, that it is in this rela- 
tion, that the beautiful words of England’s poet laureate 
have their highest and truest meaning: 


‘Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow forever and forever.’’ 


IJ. A second phase of the truth before us is, that in 
Christ, man attains to the unity and harmony of his own 
being. In addition to adjustment to his right end, man 
needs an inner oneness and harmony. If in Christ, his 
disturbed relation to his ultimate purpose is restored, he 
must also find the true centre of his subjective powers, so 
that the onward movement may be internally harmonious. 

No truth has been more deeply realized in the consci- 
ousness of all ages, than the want of unity and harmony 
among the human faculties and powers. Man’s loss of his 
orbit about God has been attended by inner confusion and 
darkness. Not only are the different parts of life felt to 
be sundered from each other, childhood, youth, and man- 
hood out of organic moral union, but the heart wants a 
central point, and the conscience, reason, affections, and 
will, are in anarchy, and often in mutual antagonism. They 
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fail to blend in the sweet concord of one being. They 
fail to unify life to one law, or move in the peace of one 
spirit. Oh what a cry has ever gone up to the heavens 
from our wretched nature, thus rent, and torn, and dis- 
tracted in its own being! Out of this inner contradiction 
have come the many striking utterances, which we discover 
as the most wonderful crystals of truth on the surface of 
heathen literature. From Xenophon, we have the excla- 
mation, that he felt as if two souls were lodged within 
him.* The thoughtful Plato, in one place, represents the 
soul as a chariot with charioteer, which is drawn by two 
horses of contrary spirit, in different directions,t and in 
another place, as having along with the divine, a beast 
within him, devastating the peace of inner life.t In 
the bitter perplexity of Seneca, we hear him pressing the 
inquiry, ‘‘W hat is it that draws us back from the point to 
which we would go, and drives us on to that which we 
would abandon.”§ So, in the old Persian faith, taken up 
in the Gnostic and Manichaean speculations of early 
Church History, the supposition of a struggle between a 
good and evil god, is used to account for the thrusting into 
man, of these elements of tormenting strife. Hverywhere 
and always has consciousness testified to this effect of sin, 
forcing itself as a deep inner disharmony and discord into 
the centre of man’s life. 

The question now is, How is this to be expelled, and our 
nature to come into rythm and harmony? All human ex- 
‘pedients and philosophies, tested through the ages, have 
been ineffectual, and have, like Satan casting out Satan, 
only expelled one form of evil by another. Jesus, know- , 
ing truly what was in man, referred to the only possi- 
ble remedy, when he said, “Ye must be born again.” And 
we have this ‘in Christ.” In the regeneration brought to 
our nature by and in the Son of Man,—a second birth for 
the moral powers, in which they come out of the slavery 
of sin, and into the light of God—the inward unity is again * 
found, and the complex powers fall into harmony. “Christ 
in you,” the very heart of your heart, and life of your life, 
brings to your disturbed nature the effectual word, “Peace, 
be still.” It is the very promise of redemption, “to gather 
together into one, all things in Christ—all things within us, 


* Cyropaed. 1:6. C.1. ¢41. + Plato, Pheedrus, C. 54 
t Plato, Rep.1:9. Ch, 12. @Seneca Hp. 52. 
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as well as all things in heaven and earth. And the ex: 
perience of thousands on thousands has certified, that in 
Him unity and peace have come into their being. Light 
has poured through their reason, the heart has been sprin- 
kled from an, evil conscience, the affections have moved — 
to their true objects, the bondage to lusts and passions, has 
passed into a heavenly and self-consistent freedom. Yield: 
ing to the gtace of Gad, man has been restored to domin- 
ion over himself, has received the sceptre cast away since 
the days of Eden. His lite is possessed by one great pur- 
pose, which either subordinates or crushes out all variant 
purposes. His faculties have been reorganized to one law, 
that which was meant to be supreme actually ruling, and 
and that which was intended to serve, serving, the chari- 
oteer charioting, and no longer dragged in the dust, at the 
heels of the horses. Yes, the want of an inward peace- 
maker has been met. The mighty magic of Christ’s truth 
and Spirit does affect this glorious inner change. The 
broken harp is re-tuned. Its concord is better than thé 
music of the spheres. 

We must note, for a moment, the relation of this, to the 
elements of man’s ultimate end, already discussed. This 
inner harmony is required for the perfection of our nature: 
It is demanded for happiness. It is needed to glorify God: 
Turned again toward the final goal, from which sin had 
deflected our life, with our faculties re-adjusted into mutual 
harmony, each and all trained under renewing grace, mu: 
tually set to a development into their best and most har: 
monious intensity, the whole ‘compacted by that which 
every joint supplieth,” we have thus, in Christ, the chief 
and grand requisites to that completeness which belongs 
to man’s supreme good. As with helm set, he moves on, 
in peace and conquering strength. The ship, with every 
sail set and filled, speeding its way over the subject waters 
to its haven, has no beauty comparable with that of thé 
“organized powers of man, so renewed as to act thus in 

harmony. And sublimer than the vessel’s victorious con: 
flict, when storm and sea oppose it; is the moral triumpli 
secured by this compact streneth, when his course must 
move on through temptations and hindrances. . 

III. The third thing showing this way of completeness 
—needing only a few words of explanation—is, that in 
Christ, we are brought into right relation to our fellow-men. 
Besides the evil wrought by sin within man, working out- 
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ward, it has disturbed his relations to others. Man’s atti- 
tude to man is abnormal, and society is tortured in perpet- 
ual ferment and collision. “Whence come fightings and 
wars among you? Come they not hence, even of your 
lusts that war in your members?” A desire to correct 
the evil has originated all the schemes and expedients of 
social reorganization. It has ever been felt, that the con- 
fusion, wrong, and wretchedness, resulting from the en- 
countering selfishness and passions of men, is not the only 
and best possible condition of society. Social science, 
however, is, by the constant failure of its expedients, made 
to confess, that no simple organization of the unharmon- 
ized units can be successful. But here appears the divine 
philosophy of the process, “in Christ.” It begins by re- 
storing each man to himself. Hach one, having had cast 
out of him the disturbing control, falls at the same time 
into right and peaceful relation to his fellow-men. There 
is no other way to touch the disorders and miseries of the 
world with rectifying power. You are brought under the 
law of love. At this point we discover the significance of 
Christ’s founding a kingdom—not of forced elements, after 
the manner of earthly organizations—but a fellowship of 
love and spiritual unity. “The kingdom of heaven is 
within you.” Jt is organized about the person of Christ, 
and in subjection to His sovereignty. United to Christ, 
men are restored to each other. Sin is disintegrating, 
alienating, anarchic. The grace of redemption—the law 
of the new life—is organizing, and the divergences are 
annulled in Him, in whom there is neither Greek nor Jew, 
bond nor free—where Christ is all, and in all. Types of 
character naturally the most opposite, frames of mind ap- 
parently the most uncongenial, tendencies the most diverse, 
talents the most varied and unlike, have been drawn into 
loving sympathy at the foot of the Cross, and around this 
new point of fellowship have moved into blessed peace and 

ower. Here the brotherhood of man becomes again a 
grand and holy reality. 

IV. The fourth and last point in explanation of the 
truth before us—Jn Christ, our nature and faculties attain 
the needed maturing force. With this subjective readjust- 
ment, and our whole nature directed towards its true end, 
we need also a ripening force, which shall develop charae- 
ter into its best fruitage of power and blessedness. 
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“Be ye perfect,” says Jesus. It isa perpetual question, 
whether this abstract precept can at all be translated into 
concrete realization—whether our utmost culture can 
carry forward our nature within even distant range of 
perfection. Whilst the fulness of the measure of perfect 
manhood has always stood out before men, as an‘aim to 
call them on, their constant disappointment has caused the 
preceps to look as a sort of sublime irony to their ina- 

ility. As man never is, but always to be, blessed, so this 
perfection has always eluded a conscious realization. No 
man has ever attained the standard, and presented the per- 
fect life of the harmonized powers. Along with this ex- 
perience, however, believers have ever realized, in accord- 
ance with the teaching of Scripture, that in the new life 
of grace in Christ, they attain the beginning and force of 
a perfect manhood. It is, not now actually, but yet poten- 
tially, the fulness of the measure of the perfect. It must 
be remembered that Christianity is, not only a set of rules 
for conduct, but a life—a life flowing to us from the infi- 
nite life of Christ. It has the force of a perfect life, and 
by its own law transforms more and more into the perfec- 
tion of His own image. An old poet has said: “Nothing 
grows like love.” In this, the new hfe is bathed and 
warmed. The regenerated life moves in the summer of 
the Divine love. It is summer within, and summer with- 
out the man. And though perfection is not attained in 
the present state, there 7s a process of grace. ripening the 
soul for glory, beautifully illustrated in ten thousands of 
instances; and in that higher future will appear the ripened 
fruits, when that which is perfect is come, and that which 
is in part is done away. If it be, indeed, true, that our na- 
ture’s perfection is forever a process of becoming, agoing on 
upon itself, and still ascending the infinite heights of glory, 
still, the eternal maturing is but the on-going of the life we 
now receive in Christ. ‘He that believeth hath everlast- 
ing life.” 

We here reach the true philosophy of spiritual growth. 
Men have been wont to look to this thing and that, for 
something to stimulate and mature their virtues. They 
have turned to various studies, toils, or self-mortifications. 
They have sought to ripen character for the skies, by the 
self-communion of quietism, the culture of monastic seclu- 
sion, or the drill and discipline of asceticism. They have: 
applied multiform stimuli for the maturing of their nature 
into the fruits of goodness and joy. But usually the ex- 
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pedients have been of but partial and temporary effect, 
unfolding but a narrow line of advance, or securing but a 
temporary excitement. It is only the life and love of 
Christ in the heart, like the sap in the vine, that becomes 
a pervasive and perpetual force of maturing the nature 
and virtue of man. When the sunshine is on the hills, 
and the fertile force is in the soil, the harvests change to 
gold, and the fruits come to perfection on ten thousand 
trees. And it is when rooted and grounded: in the divine 
life of grace, with the living currents, ceaseless forever, 
flowing through the soul, that there is a free and perpetual 
unfolding of all the character into its true and immortal 
bloom and glory. 

Gather together, now, the items of the answer, which 
the text affords, to this great problem of life. As believ- 
ers, your life is put again into true correspondence with its 
aggregate end. Your varied faculties and powers are ad- 
justed to unity and harmony, and your relations in the 
great community of moral beings made to move into the 
music of peace and love. And surer and grander than 
the life-force which carries nature without you into its per- 
fect flower and fruitage, the lifeof Him who is the infinite 
perfection, is maturing each and all of the powers of your 
restored nature to a divine ripenessand joy. Is there any 
element of good still wanting, and unprovided for? Is it 
not true, “Ye are complete in Him ?” 

There are, in the light of this truth, several practical 
conclusions, which we wish to lay with special emphasis 
on your memories and hearts: 

1. The sad condition of any one without hving union with 
Christ. If in Him you have everything, needed to rise to 
final blessedness and glory, without Him you lack every- 
thing which the sublime design and high necessities of 
your being demand. The very first essential is wanting. 
Life is not put in true correspondence with its final pur- 
pose. Moreover, the inner anarchy being unexpelled, 
your being is under the devastating power of subjective 
disorders, which preclude alike the peace of repose and 
the symmetry of strength. And there can be no true 
ripening of your nature into spiritual perfection. Under 
the dominant force of sin and corruption, it must move on 
only into intensified anarchy and wretchedness—far aside 
and away from the goal of a blessed immortality, into the 
realm where sink to ceaseless ruin the broken wrecks of 
misdirected life. Weallknow how many men there have 
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been, who, though finely endowed and educated, have, by 
being without Christ, never come into inward peace, or a 
controlling, regulative consciousness of their true end. 
As restless powers, they have been chafing, and chafed, 
along the way of life, till they have sunk out of sight. 
The brilliant endowments of a Shelley flash a troubled 
light, till like a star out of orbit, he disappears im gloom. 
The talented Kepler piloted science into the skies, but 
seems to have failed to soar up through saving faith in Christ, 
to the high purpose of his moral being, and was swallowed up 
in the anrchy in which his varied activities collided and his 
broken life dissolved. Lord Byron was gifted with shin- 
ing powers, but never seeking in Christ his true end and 
inner peace, his life was all rent and torn and tortured in 
internal disharmony, till the self-wasting energies were 
wrecked in death. Humboldt, with noble mind and great 
knowledge, gave no sign of any vision of God and His 
Christ, and.after a long career of mere science, his spirit- 
ual nature seemed reduced almost toa blank. So with 
thousands of others, of less fame. Oh, men may dream 
that their nature, in and of itself, will come into unity, re- 
pose, perfection, and glory, without the life of Christ, but 
the expected goal will be missed, and in their melancholy 
history they become 


‘‘Like ships that sailed for sunny isles, 
But never came to shore.”’ 


The first appeal to every one of you, young men, must be, 
to be sure your life is put in true adjustment to its chief 
end, in union with the regenerating life of Christ. This 
is the one thing needful. Without it, though you should 
gain the whole world, your life must be a fearful and eter- 
nal failure. Dante places in his lowest hell those who, by 
discontent and repining amid blessings, profaned and dark- 
ened God’s blessed sunshine. But that is nothing com-- 
pared with the guilt and self-destruction, that must be 
wrought by profaning and wrecking the lofty possibilities 
of your redeemed nature, exhibiting your powers, at the 
end of life, not only as having been wrapped up in a nap- 
kin, or soiled in the dust, but bound hand and foot in the 
bondage of spiritual death. 

2. You see the relations and necessities of your own culture. 
It is to be a life-culture in a double sense—a culture of 
your life, continued through all your life. You have just 
begun the education of your nature and powers. What- 
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ever else you do, this is to be the work of all your coming 
years. Never forget this. So many young men think 
they have already attained, and stop at the beginning. 
Instead of living in the inspiration which comes from a 
constant vision of the mark of the prize of their high call- 
ing, they are turned aside to carnal and temporary ends, 
the culture of their own powers is neglected, and they 
make very little of themselves in the end. Their own 
being asa reflex of the glory of God, and a fountain of 
inner blessedness, is fotgotten in pursuit of the means and 
instruments of life and pleasure. 

Present tendencies are to value culture, or education, 
only as it may be available for worldly acquisitions and 
results. It isa preparation for business, or professional 
success. This value is, indeed, real and legitimate. But 
it would lose its glory if this were all. Its relation and 
meaning are nobler. Its design must blend grandly in the 
object of God’s great scheme of redemption—the scheme 
which reveals the very heart of the meaning of this world’s 
history. We must get out of all the false system of ma- 
terlalistic utilitarianism. It makes men reverse means and 
ends. Instead of looking on the universe asa store-house 
of educational forces, and man himself as greater than 
anything that educates him, or which he uses,—instead of 
interpreting the whole arrangement of human life asa 
complex arrangement by which the powers of the soul 
may be unfolded to their noblest height, and carried for- 
ward to their final purpose, men turn these powers into 
mere servants of the material, drudges to means, immersed, 
frittered away, and buried in them, almost as in a grave. 
Oh, do not look upon temporal utility and material pros- 
perity as the final object of culture. Do not mistake the 
poor precarious enjoyment thus obtained, as the chief end 
of man. As God gives contests to bring us to the joys of 
victory, so He has filled life with duties and activities, not 
that the soul may be dragged by them in the dust, but to 
be a source of self-invigoration and ascending power. 

In this relation we must put the work of a profession. 
Professional success is not necessarily the success of life. 
Preparation for it may be but a process of narrow, though 
intensified accumulation, giving only mental gatherings. 
Its activities may be merely mechanical and routine. 
And perpetual instances show how the most striking suc- 
cess in it may coincide with a constant deterioration of 
character, a drying up of its inner fountains, as the external 
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means increase, a disappearance of all the lines of the 
divine image from the blurred mirror of the nature, until 
at the close of a life of the most brilliant professional suc- 
cess, the man is self-destroyed, with little left, that God 
can love, or men admire. Still greater is the number 
whose professional employment is made simply unfruitful. 
Even incumbents of the Gospel ministry may hold their 
professional work most sadly off from their own spiritual 
growth. The aim to glorify God in the salvation of those 
that hear, may be withdrawn from a proper glorifying of 
him, if not in the body, yet in the soul of those who 
preach. And there 7s the danger, which even an apostle 
seemed to fear, that after having preached unto others, 
the preacher himself may become a cast-away. 

But though no one-sided, or partial development will 
answer to the proper perfection of your nature, the life of 
it all is found, and found only, in the pervasive power of 
the religious element. There is, indeed, a religiousness, 
which consists in mere ritual observances, or withdraws 
into the meditativd exercises of monastic seclusion, which 
does not vitalize all the life with divine power, but be- 
comes either practically useless, or contracted and narrow. 
It makes only a narrow bigot, and not a divine life. 
But that is spurious Christianity. True Christianity ap- 
propriates for culture, not only a small holy area of a 
man’s time and nature, but the whole of it, and makes it 
all vital with its regulative, purifying, harmonizing, and 
fruitful force. He who neglects it, neglects the light and 
air of his spiritual being, He who excludes this spiritual 
_ power, or checks it, does for his entire nature, what the 

tree would do for itself, by shutting down the sap in which 
every bough, and branch, and leaf has gfowth and beauty. 
It is that in which all the faculties, speculative and practi- 
cal, have their richest flower and fruit. Therefore, in all 
your life, young men, let your nature have the full quick- 
ening and maturing power of the piety which is rooted in 
the life of Christ. This, and this alone, will bring your 
nature to its perfection, open, and keep open, in it the 
fountains of happiness, and glorify God. Do you wish to 
reach the supreme good at last? You may not know spe- 
cifically what it is, but you do know, that in union with 
Christ you will find it, and all things shall be made to 
work together toward it, and for it. Even the conflicts 
and sorrows, the labors and self-sacrifices, that may be in 
your career, as well as all the fair and happy things that 
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can find living root in regenerate humanity, come to bloom 
under the shadow of Christ. Let your spiritual nature 
and activities have full culture and development. The 
work that you have to do for God, and humanity, and 
yourself, is all harmonized to this result. Be faithful to 
it all, and that Saviour in whom alone, you can be made 
complete, will at last present you faultless before the throne 
of His glory with exceeding joy. 


——#-+—__. 


ARTICLE IV. 


THE CIVILIZING INFLUENCES OF CHRISTIANITY UPON 
THE WORLD.* 


By Wititam Hay, A. M., York, Pa. 


The writings of the philosophers and schoolmen as well 
as the almost unanimous voice of observing persons teach 
us, that the object and aim of education are to elevate the 
individual in the scale of existence, to bring him nearer 
toa perfect man, to improve his condition in society, and 
to advance society in civilization. Assuming this to be 
so, it becomes, then, to all who are the friends of educa- 
tion, a question of grave moment and importance, how 
shall this object best be attained? Without venturing upon 
the discussion ot this question in its many varied and in- 
teresting relations I shall confine myself to but one of its 
phases, and shall endeavor to illustrate, that the study of 
the Bible best educates the individual and advances socie- 
ty, and I shall try to show the civilizing influences of: 
Christianity upon the world. yh 

The strong tendency towards materialism and the grow- 
ing disposition manifested by many of the most profound 
thinkers and polished scholars of the day to ignore the 
purifying and ennobling study of the sacred Scriptures ren- 
der this subject peculiarly appropriate for consideration om 
an occasion like the present. The pride which is felt in 
purely intellectual development and scientific discovery 
is causing men to loose sight of the necessity of moral and 
religious culture. Books filled with false and rationalistic 


*An Address, delivered, by appointment, before the Alumni of 
Pennsylvania College, June 29th, 1870, and published by request of 
the Association. 
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philosophy, sustained by the most ingenious sophistries 
and written in the most attractive arts of the rhetorician 
are pouring forth from the printing presses in almost 
countless numbers. Periodicals, which like the fabled 
birds of evil come shaking poison from their wings, find 
entrance to the hearth stones of half the families in the 
land, and sow the seeds of moral degradation and infideli- 
ty into the minds of old and young. Voices of eloquent 
and accomplished orators are raised against the divine 
authority of the Scriptures, and associations are formed for 
the avowed purpose of counteracting the influences of 
Christianity upon the people, and gigantic efforts are mak- 
ing to restrict and impede the progress of great moral 
truths. 

If the aim of education has been properly stated the ob- 
ject can never be attained by purely intellectual culture. 
Expand the intellectual faculties to their utmost extent— 
force into the mind of a youth all the facts in the encyelo- 
pedia—instruct him in all the sciences ever dreamed of by 
Humboldt or Agassiz and teach him all the languages ever 
known to men and he will not necessarily be educated in 
the proper sense of the word. The accomplishments of a 
well stored mind and highly cultivated intellect may furn- 
ish a grace and charm to the possessor, but the demands 
of education are higher and nobler than this. By educa- 
tion men must be made better. By it their power to bene: 
fit themselves and their fellow men must be increased and 
civilization must be promoted. All education, which has 
not these ends in view, must be in vain. The object of 
education should be to elevate the individual and make him 

‘nearer a perfect man. In order to accomplish this, it is 
necessary to instill into his mind more correct ideas of 
right and wrong—to teach him more accurate notions 
of his duties and obligations to his God and his fellow: 
men. 

The truth here asserted, is apparent from observation, 
It is affirmed by all the disciples of rationalism, from Plato, 
and Socrates, and Cicero, down to Buckle, and Darwin, 
and Auxley, and will not be disputed by the most enthusi- 
astic adherent of the Radical Club, which assembles every 
Sunday in Horticultural Hall, in the city of Boston, for 
the purpose of convincing themselves, and others, that the 
wisdom for which they are indebted to the teachings of 
inspiration, might have been gained by unaided reason. 

Men grow in goodness and advance towards perfection 
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just in proportion to the improvement of their ideas of 
duty and right. The-mind of man, with wondertul facility, 
adapts itself to his creed, anda man’s creed gives direction 
to his character and disposition. A man’s principles are 
himself. Hence; the importance of a proper creed. 

If, then, the design of education be to improve manking, 
the most profitable teaching will be that which will ena- 
ble the youth to form for himself wholesome systems of 
moral truths; and to adopt a correct creed. We could 
not, by prescribing a formula for his conduct; convert a 
depraved and vicious man; into an upright and virtuous 
citizen. No matter how wise the prescribed formula might 
be, it could not influence the life and conduct of the indi- 
vidual, unless his mind were impressed with the correct- 
ness of the requirements of the formula; and he saw that 
they corresponded with his belief and ideas of duty. Be- 
fore a man can be influenced by any rule for the govern- 
ment of his conduct, he must feel that duty requires from 
him obedience to the rule. : 

In case we undertook to reform and elevate a savage; 
we would not with any reasonable hope of success, enact a 
code of laws for his government, and command him to 
obey these and be civil. An experiment of this mode of 
reclaiming him, would quickly demonstrate the futility df 
the undertaking. Fear of the consequences might restrain 
him from open infractions of, amd force him to yield an un- 
willing obedience to, the requirements of the prescribed 
laws. But this could never effect a change in the indi- 
vidual. Remove the restraint, and the savage disposition 
would again appear in all its cruelty and ugliness. The 
first step in the reforming process, would be to impress 
upon his mind moral truths and principles, which he could 
easily comprehend. When he has learned these, they will 
suggest to him rules, which will cause him to act rightly, 
and make him better; and according to the correctness of 
the principles taught him, and the strength of his convic- 
tion of their propriety, will be the correctness of his life. 

A Pagan moralist and teacher more than two thousand 
years ago said: “That to live honorably, we must know 
in our hearts what is right,” and in language more forci- 
ble than this, an inspired servant of the Host High tells us 
that, “As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” __ 

The youth in whom are inculcated false opinions of 
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right, duty and justice, will grow into a man whose con- 
duct will be marked by wrong, wickedness and injustice. 
Teach a youth to cherish proper principles of duty and 
justice, reverence for sacred things and love to his fellow- 
men, and he will grow into a man, the uprightness of 
whose ways will illustrate the beauty and the power of the 
virtues taught him. . 

The Arab with fiendish pleasure perpetrates the most 
revolting cruelties upon his enemies, yet would not dare 
to injure one who had slept under his tent, and eaten of 
his salt. He acts thus, because he is taught to regard 
cruelty to enemies a virtue, and inhospitality a crime. 

With the development of the moral, comes the expan- 
sion of the intellectual faculties. In fact, so dependent are 
the intellectual and moral faculties upon each other, that 
the development of the one involves the improvement of 
the other. The discussion of the reciprocal influences of 
the moral and intellectual faculties upon each other, I leave 
to the metaphysician. But I assert, without fear of suc- 
cessful contradiction, that the more highly an individual is 
* educated—that is, the nearer he is toa perfect man, the 
more his moral nature is developed. 

Seeing, then, the importance of forming correct ideas of 
right and wrong, and of entertaining a proper creed, the 
question will recur, How can such ideas best be acquired, 
and such a creed best be formed? The answer is, by the 
study of the Holy Scriptures. The Bible aims at the 
heart, and makes men better by elevating the motives to 
action. It seeks to instill imto the mind principles and 
truths on which to base a correct system of belief. It 
then lays down simple and unmistakable precepts and ex- 
amples for regulating the conduct under all circumstances 
and in every condition in life. The accordance of these 
precepts and examples with the principles and truths laid 
down in Holy Writ, is readily perceived by the individual 
and he adopts them as proper to be obeyed and imitated. 
The Bible isa book which teaches the purest morality 
and is filled with the narration of noble examples of con- 
duct, worthy of our highest admiration and successful imi- 
tation. Of all the books written for the instruction of men 
in moral truths, none can compare with it. Of all philoso- 
phies devised for the enlightenment of the understanding 
in regard to right and duty, none can equal it. In its 
adaptation to the varied wants of men, the Bible stands 
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alone. Of all the great systems of morality laid down by 
sages and scholars, none can rival in simplicity and gran- 
deur the precepts of Revelation. So confessedly true is 
this, that there can scarcely be found amongst the most 
violent opposers of the divine authority of the Scriptures 
one who will not acknowledge, that as a code of morality, 
as a work of literary merit, and as a book of historic use- 
fulness, the Bible has no equal. Truly may it be said of 
this book, as was once exultingly said by the Bedouin Arab 
of the Koran: “Burn the libraries, for their value is in this 
book.” But why need I attempt to eulogize the Bible? 
What tongue can adequately tell the value 


“Of such a book? the author God himself, 

The subject, God and man: salvation, life 

And death—eternal life—eternal death— 

Most wondrous book! Bright candle of the Lord! 
Star of eternity! the only star 

By which the bark of man could navigate 

The sea of life and gain the coast of bliss securely.’’ 


The rationalist may here, however, interpose the objec- 
tion, that although the morality of the Bible is unsur- 
passed, and its rules of conduct such as must commend 
themselves to the approval of the thoughtful everywhere, 
yet there have been systems of morality, the inventions of 
men, which contained all the essential truths taught in the 
Bible, and that there is in it no great moral truth which 
had not been known to those who never heard of the 
Word of God, and who lived long before the New Testa- 
ment was written. It may be objected, that many’ of the 
most beautiful passages and sublimest moral precepts are 
quotations from Pagan authors. From this, it is argued, 
that whilst Christianity is a most excellent system of. 
morality, it cannot claim superiority over all other sys- 
tems. One, of great reputation as an author and thinker, 
says, that “T’'o do good to others, to sacrifice for their 
benefit your own wishes, to love your neighbor as your- 
self, to forgive your enemies, to restrain your passions, 
to love your parents, to respect those who are set over you, 
these, and a few others, are the sole essentials of morals; 
but they were known for thousands of years, and not one. 
jot or tittle has been added to them by all the sermons, 
homilies, and text-books, which moralists and theologians 
have been able to produce.” 

Others quote a beautiful sentiment like this from Horace, 
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“Tt ig sweet and honorable to die for one’s country,” like 
this from Cicero, “Virtue is its own reward,” like this from 
Terence, ‘I am a man and I consider nothing of humanity 
foreign to me a man,” like this from Seneca, “Nothing is 
closed from God,” like this from Marcus Arrelius, “To 
weep, to groan, to complain is to rebel; to fear, to grieve, 
to be angry, is to be a deserter,” and others of like charac- 
ter, and assert that there is nothing in Revelation which 
human reason could not have taught. But these, it should 
be remembered, were the sentiments of a few highly culti- 
-vated individuals, which exerted no influence over the 
masses of the people, and did not restrain their authors 
from gross crimes and debaucheries, the recital of which 
would be revolting to Christian ears. Nor did the pre- 
cepts of morality taught, make men purer and better, or 
improve their condition. In their teachings, there was noth- 
jing that aimed at the hearts, or feelings of the individuals. 
The morality of the ancient Pagans, like that of the ration- 
alists of the present day, urged the observance of moral 
laws from motives of selfishness, and taught that virtue is 
desirable only so far as it conduces to one’s pleasure. 
Cultivated as were the intellects, and great as were the 
mental powers of those who uttered sentiments such as 
quoted above, their authors in searching for a proper sys- 
tem of philosophy moved with a doubtful tread. They 
groped their way in darkness, and longed for some certain 
and fixed standard of truth and right. Human reason 
in its highest. perfection moves in search of truth with un- 
certain steps. At every turn it finds in its way mysteries 
beyond its power of solution, or comprehension. All the 
philosophies of the heathen were systems of doubt and 
uncertainty. All the philosophers lamented the im- 
posibility of arriving at truth. “Across the night of pa- 
ganism,” says the author of Aids to Reflection, “philoso- 
phy flitted on, like the lantern fly of the tropics, a light to 
liself and an ornamé@it, but alas no more than an orna- 
ment of the surrounding darkness.” The questions of the 
immortality of the soul, whether a God exists, whether 
virtue is preferable to vice, were beyond the powers of the 
wisest of Pagan philosophers to solve with satisfaction to 
themselves. And so would it be with the learned of to-day 
had not the Almighty revealed His Word. , 
Man needs positive and well defined information as to 
duty and right, in order to form proper principles on which 
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to act. Reason cannot sufficiently supply this need. Ob- 
servation and experience may teach many things, but the 
experience and observation of different individuals are 
vastly different. If every individual undertook to dis- 
cover truth by paths struck out for himself, and to form 
his opinions from his own observation, the opinions and 
ideas of men would be as diverse as are the minds and 
tempers of the individuals. 

Humanity demands an unusual teacher, a teacher that is 
infallible. The teacher must know more than the taught. 
Such a teacher must come, not authorized by man, but by 
God, to teach what is truth. Socrates, the great master of 
reasoners, felt the demand for such a teacher, and in his 
dialogues frequently expressed’ the opinion that it was 
necessary that one be sent from heaven, divinely commis- 
sioned to instruct men in their duties. 

Since such a teacher has come from Heaven and made 
certain what before was clouded in gloomy uncertainty, 
and has taught the world truths which before only the few 
could know, and that imperfectly, the great doctrines of the 
souls immortality of men’s relation to the Deity and their 
fellow-men,doctrines which for ages, had perplexed the minds 
of the most learned and astute, are, familiar to the school 
boy, have become the truisms of every day life, and are 
the proverbs of the lowly and the great. And the whole- 
some effects of the knowledge of these truths upon the 
minds of the people none can estimate. The knowledge of 
men’s responsibility to a Supreme Being, and of their ac- 
countability in a future existence for their actions in the 
present life, exert the most powerful influences over men 
to become better. 

But it is objected, that the study of the Bible is not 
profitable for, but is a hindrance to, the expansion of the 
intellectual faculties, because its students are expected to 
accept as true many things which are beyond the power of 
reason to comprehend. The simple statement of this ob- 
jection, it would seem, should suggest to every thoughtful 
‘person its futility, and the inconsistency of the one who 
advances the objection. Who does not constantly accept, 
on the faith of others, a thousand things as true, which he 
cannot prove? Who of us could demonstrate the truth 
of many of the simplest and most common principles of 
science, on which we every day act? Who of uscan give 
an intelligent and satisfactory reason for one half of his 
opinions and beliefs ? : 
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In science it would seem to be absurd to say, that one 
who is engaged in searching for the mysteries of the phy- 
sical world, should not accept the great truths which others 
than he taught to mankind. Who of us does not accept 
as beyond question certain laws, discovered and taught by 
such men as Linnzeus, Galileo, Newton and others? And 
what would be thought of the Naturalist who would de- 
cline to make use of the teachings of these great men, be- 
cause he is unable fully to comprehend all that they taught? 

' By tracing this objection to its legitimate consequences, 
we soon are led to what the logicians call the reductio ad 
absurdum. It has been wisely said by De Tocqueville, 
“That there is no philosopher of such great parts in the 
world, but that he believes many things on the faith of 
others, and supposes a great many more truths than he 
demonstrates.” 

It is true, that science is not the aim of the Bible. Its 
study, however, so expands and develops the intellect and 
enlightens the understanding, that its students readily take 
to scientific pursuits, and endeavor by learning the mys- 
teries of the physical world to turn the elements to practi- 
cal uses, and thereby to lessen the toils and increase the 
comforts of men. Strange as this assertion may at first 
appear, a little reflectién and observation will make its 
truth apparent. The history of the world makes patent 
the fact, that in those countries, where the Bible is most 
widely circulated and most freely read, science has made 
its greatest progress, and civilization the most rapid 
strides. 

Compare the countries in which the light of Christianity 
has been permitted to shine into the minds and hearts of 
the citizens, with the countries in which the darkness of 
heathenism covers the people, and determine in which 
countries has science made its greatest discoveries, and 
which countries exert the greatest influence in the world? 
Compare China, with its vast extent of territory, its un- 
numbered inhabitants, and its immense resources, with the 
comparatively small England, or the Turkish Empire with 
our own beloved country, and decide for yourselves the 
question, whether Christianity does not enlighten the indi- 
vidual, and advance society in civilization ? 

I may be pointed to France and told that in that coun- 
try, science, art, and the culture of the intellect have ad- 
vanced with wonderful rapidity, and that there, infidelity, 
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scepticism, and rationalism prevail. I answer, that the 
influences of Christianity have been for a long time, and 
are now operating upon the French people. It is true that 
the Bible in France is mostly in the keeping of the church 
authorities, and that the Church there does not permit the 
Word of God to have free course and be glorified. But 
men like Fenelon, Bossuet and Pascal, of former days, and 
Father Hyacinthe of latter days, have been impressing the 
citizens of that country, with the leavening truths of Reve- 
lation, which has done much to enlighten and elevate the 
nation. It is true that many patriotic people in France 
hate the Church, and bring themselves to believe that 
Christianity is the enemy of civil liberty. This is because 
the Church there is a politico-religious institution, which 
is not content alone with the authority given it by God, 
but which strives also for civil power. Hence, many 
statesmen there attack the Christians. They attack them, 
however, as their political opponents, rather than as their 
religious adversaries. They oppose the Christian religion 
more as the opinion of a party, than as an error of belief, 
and they reject the clergy, not because of their faith, but 
because they are the friends and allies of despotic power. 
The Church there, as has often been done in other lands, 
is perverted from its proper and légitimate sphere, so as to 
become the means, by which a tyrant is aided in holding 
on to power. Those who strive for the freedom of the 
people, therefore, in countries where the ecclesiastical 
power is made the instrument for subjugating the people, 
naturally oppose the Church. Hence Rochefort was acting 
in obedience to one of the most common instincts of human 
nature, when he wrote the letter to the citizens of Lyons, 
(which was but recently flashed through the waves of the 
Atlantic, and which so many good people read here with 
sorrow,) in which this influential leader in the movement 
for the liberty of the French people, announced, that he 
had enlisted the banner of the liberal party in his land, 
and said that the first thing that is necessary to be done 
in order to insure the success of the cause of the party, is 
to get rid of religion, the barrier to progress which leads 
to despotism and slavery. Had this man been living in a 
land where he could have seen the healthful influences of 
an open Bible, in raising a community from bondage to the 
highest freedom, he would have been the most ardent 
advocate for the dissemination of the truths of Christianity, 
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But the religion which he saw was that which was in the 
custody and keeping of cletgy,; who were committed 
to despotism and the policy of keeping the subjects in ig- 
norance. 

As the development of the moral faculties of the indi- 
vidual elevates him nearer to a perfect man, so it advances 
society in civilization, I am aware that there are those 
who, like Buckle, will argue against the claims of Christi- 
anity, that in.the name of religion high crimes have been 
perpetrated upon individuals, and great injuries inflicted 
upon communities. They will point to the cruel wars and 
bloody crusades, undertaken by rulers to propagate the 
truths of the Bible, and will tell us that Christianity, in 
these instances, has neither had a tendency to elevate the 
individual, or to improve the condition of the States, 
affected by these wars. They will point to men of ac- 
knowledged piety, who whilst holding positions of influ- 
ence and political power, in the name of Christianity, in- 
flicted great wrongs upon nations and individuals. But 
admitting this to be so, nothing can be more illogical than 
to assert that this proves anything against the civilizing 
influences of the religion of the Bible. It is absurd to’ 
argue that those things are to be rejected; which in their 
abuse result in evil. None of the evils which, at any time, 
have been perpetrated in the name of Christianity, were 
sanctioned by its teachings. Persecutors on the score of 
religion have always been maddened bigots, or great hypo- 
crites, and their zea] has often been lighted at the altar of 
worldly ambition. Many argue that intellectual culture 
alone is the cause of a nation’s progress. It is true be- 
yond all questioning, that the expansion and improvement 
of the mind are glorious objects for the success of which 
we should put forth our strongest efforts. Whatever’ can 
be done to increase the powers of the intellect, should be 
done. Whatever will put into the mind a new thought, 
or idea, will bea benefit to humanity, provided the thought 
or idea be a good one. But it is not intellectual develop: 
ment alone that makes a nation great and powerful, and 
the citizens virtuous and happy. 

It is strange that men at this day should set up golden 
calves and fall down and worship them. Yet they do it, 
and seem to find in the goddesses of mental advancement 
and material improvement sufficient objects for their ador- 
ation. The wonderful discoveries that are making in 
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knowledge and learning of all kinds, are objects of men’s 
highest admiration, and the fruitful themes for writers and 
speakers in every hamlet in the land. The great manufac- 
tories that are everywhere to be found, the unending miles 
of railroad, which reach to the remotest villages on the 
continent, and the proud ships which ride the mighty deep, 
and whiten with their sails every sea, are pointed to with’ 
pride and congratulation. . 

These, we are told, are the causes of national prosperity 
and power. Now great as are the discoveries in know- 
ledge, and much as are the material improvements of the 
present day to be admired, they are only the evidences, 
and not the causes of, the prosperity and power of the 
State. A nation may possess all these evidences of na- 
tional prosperity, and yet be weak and imbecile. If the 
people are not properly educated in regard to their obliga- 
tions and duties as citizens, these, instead of being national 
advantages, may prove to be a nation’s weakness. They 
may lead to such indulgences by the citizens, that the na- 
tion will fall an easy prey to the ambition of a demagogue, 
or the avarice of a rival power. | : 

It is the moral development of the people—the instilling 
into their minds proper principles of conduct, that makes’ 
the nation great and powerful. Lord Bacon recognized 
with approbation the position here contended for, when he 
wrote : “Walled towns, storied arsenals and armies, goodly 
races of horses, chariots of war, elephants; ordnance, ar- 
tillery and the like, all this is but a sheep in lion’s skin, 
except the characters and dispositions of the people bé 
brave and valiant.” This position is also admitted by an 
able and well known writer in the familiar lines, “What 
constitutes a State?” 


“Not high-raised battlement, or labored mound, 
Thick wall, or moated gate : 

Not cities proud, with spires and turrets crowned ; 
Not bays and broad-armed ports, 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride : 

Not starred and spangled courts, 

Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride. 
No:—men, high-minded men, 

Men, who their duties know, 
But know their rights, and knowing, dare maintain:”’ 


Vou. XXI. No. 84. 70 
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And one of greater wisdom than either Francis Bacon, or 
Sir William Jones, has declared, that “Righteousness ex- 
alteth a nation.” 

History is full of illustrations of the fact, that a nation 
may abound in all the evidences of material prosperity 
and greatness, and yet if the people are not righteous, it 
will decline in power, and probably perish entirely. IJn- 
stance the history of the empire of Persia; see how she 
grew in power and wealth, when her people cultivated the 
virtues of bravery, industry, and economy, and how weak 
she grew, when her people ceased to cultivate these vir- 
tues, and indulged in luxury and vice. See, for a period, 
whilst these virtues influenced the citizens, how she con- 
quered her rival powers. And when her citizens indulged 
in luxury and vice, see her proudly marching out with her 
unnumbered- hosts in splendor to fight the ambitious 
Greeks, and how easily she was subdued. 

To advance a State in civilization and keep her advanced, 
it is necessary to properly cultivate the morals of the indi- 
viduals. Ideas, and not governments, are the rulers, and 
public opinion gives direction to the affairs of the nation. 
When a backward step has been taken by the State, there 
have been false ideas and mistaken opinions infused into 
the minds of the people. If it happens that such false 
ideas and mistaken opinions are removed, the backward 
step will soon be retraced, and the country will advance in 
accordance with the advanced ideas entertained by the 
people. The correctness of public sentiment will always 
be a fair index of the position of the country in the grand 
march of civilization. 

If it be true, then, that Christianity is the best and most: 
powerful means of influencing the hearts and minds of the 
people,and the best and surest means of forming proper public 
sentiment, it follows, that in those countries, in which 
the teachings of Christianity most prevail, the ideas and 
opinions of the people must be most correct, and their 
condition must be most advanced in civilization. This, 
too, it may be remarked, is not merely a legitimate con- 
clusion from our reasoning, but is a fact well authenticated 
by history. 

It is argued by some, that the education of a people in 
morals, has little or nothing to do in advancing civiliza- 
tion—that civilization is dependent alone on the intellec- 
tual development of the citizens. But we cannot shut our 
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eyes to the unmistakable teaching of history, that in all 
nations in which civilization was the most perfect, the sub- 
jects were the most moral. Nor can we keep from view 
the great fact, that in the last few centuries, during which 
the truths of Revelation have influenced the minds and 
hearts of the people, and improved their moral opinions, 
society has advanced in a manner before undreamed of by 
the most enthusiastic reformers. 

Notwithstanding the great efforts of philosophers, of 
sages, of lawgivers, of warriors and publicists, to build up 
society and make great commonwealths, civilization ad- 
vanced with the pace of the snail, until the moral condi- 
tion of the individual began to improve. 

The contrast of the condition of society before and since 
the period in the world’s history known as the Reforma- 
tion, makes clear the fact, that for some cause society has 
improved much more rapidly since, than before that period. 
Then, why is it, that since the heroic Martin Luther stood 
up and, unappalled by the frowns ard threats of kingly 
power, proclaimed to the world truths which unchained 
the glorious gospel of light and made the Bible the com- 
mon property of mankind, the condition of society has 
improved more than it has done in all the centuries that 
had passed away before that time? 

It will not do to attribute this sudden advance to the 
progress of intellectual development alone. The nature 
of man is the same to-day, as it was when the Almighty 
first breathed into his nostrils the breath of life. Men are 
not naturally more capable of intellectual culture since the 
period of the Reformation, than they were before. There 
must have been some greatand powerful cause to produce 
so marked and wonderful a change in men, which took 
place since the Reformation. If intellectual development 
alone were the cause, why were not these great improve- 
ments noticed centuries before they were. There is no 
natural difference in the formation of the intellect of man. 
A child born of Pagan or savage parents, is endowed with 
the same faculties as one born of enlightened or Christian 
parents. The difference between individuals is owing to 
education, and education is the result of external circum- 
stances. A man born five hundred years ago would have 
entertained the same opinions, now indulged in by man- 
kind, had he been reared amid the same ci¥cumstances 
that now surround men. A man is necessarily taught by 
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his parents and teachers his doctrines of rights and duties, 
and from these doctrines his character as an individual is 
formed. ‘The importance to the State then of the citizens’ 
acquiring correct doctrines, will recur to the mind of 
every one; for unless these be correct, the increase of the 
power of the intellect will be an injury, rather than a bene- 
fit to the community. Because increase of knowledge 
brings increase of power, the increase of the power of the 
vicious must prove an injury rather than a benefit to the 
community. The State has often suffered more from in- 
telliigent and crafty, than from ignorant and vicious men. 
Ignorance and yice, it is true, are often found to go hand 
in hand, but the ignorant are easily restrained, whilst the 
intelligent and corrupt man is an almost uncontrollable 
power for eyil. 

I may be, answered, that during the present and last 
three centuries knowledge has increased, and men have 
learned how to frame more wholesome laws for the govern- 
ment ef society and the protection of the rights of the 
citizen—that this is the cause of the sudden elevation of 
the individual and progress of civilization. But I am not 
prepared te admit the truth, which in this postulate must 
be assumed. 

Whilst T admit the superior enlightenment and more 
wide-spread intelligence of men of modern times, I am not 
prepared to concede, that in purely intellectual acquire- 
ments and mental powers, men of these days are su- 
perior to those of former days. 

I turn to history’s classic pages, and I find in the record 
of the proud nations of antiquity that live no more, the 
names of men, whose genius and powers of mind render- 
ed them the pride and wonder of the race. J find there 
exist human philosophies as perfect as human reason 
could devise. I read of republics; whose laws are to-day 
the models of the best systems of legislation, and the max- 
ims of the purest equity. I see accounts of heroic deeds - 
of patriotism, and beautiful illustratious of love of coun. 
try. I learn of poets and historians, whose songs and 
stories are to-day the delight of all who are the admirers 
of poetic talent and historic art. And, when I consider 
such facts as these, I regard as problematical the assertion 
that men of modern days are intellectually superior to 
those of aycient days. 

And whilst we make our appeal to the history of these 
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nations that once flourished in triumph, but are no more, 
let us inquire why they have fallen? Why did they live 
for periods in power and grandeur, and then sink into 
degradation and slavery? It was not for want of wisdom 
in their laws, for the laws of many of those nations are 
now admitted to have been the wisest ever devised by men. 
It could not haye been from physical causes, for the same 
physical causes that operated upon these nations whilst 
they were great, were operating when they died. It must 
have been some cause operating upon the citizens, that 
caused the nations to decline more rapidly than they grew 
in greatness.- The cause could be found in the character 
of the citizens. There was a want of proper moral train- 
ing of the individuals, which alone could have fitted them 
for citizenship in great and free commonwealths. The peo- 
ple were not influenced by the power of great moral ideas, 
which are so essential to the safety and welfare of the 
State, and from this cause, the nations perished. 

Perhaps, I can best illustrate the idea here intended to 
be conveyed, by a reference to our own beloved, and I 
hope forever re-united republic. It must be conceded that, 
ours is a most glorious country, and our citizens most 
wonderful people—that in.everything that makes a nation 
great, ours stands unequalled by any on the globe—that in 
all the qualities that go to make good citizens, ours are not 
surpassed by those of any nation on which the light of 
heaven falls. And yet, it will not do to say, that all this 
is owing to the superior mental powers of our people. 
There are countries in the world which are far less import- 
ant members of the family of nations than ours, whose 
citizens would not yield to us the palm for superior vigor 
of intellect. It will not be sufficient to say that the great- 
ness of America is the result of physical causes. It will 
not do to say, that our great rivers and mountains, our 
harbors and seas, our mineral wealth, our soil and climate, 
are the causes of all this. Many countries in South 
America might rival us in the magnitude of our rivers, in 
the security of our harbors, in the breadth of our seas, in 
the richness of our mineral resources, in the fertility of our 
soil, and in the mildness of our climate, though as nations, 
they are weak and despised, and their citizens are depraved 
and worthless. Nor willit suffice to say, that our national 
greatness is owing to the superiority of our laws. The 
Jaws of the United States are not better than those of 
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many other less important countries. No, it is neither of 
these causes that makes our country great, and our citizens 
the envy of the world. The true cause is to be found in 
the characters of our people. It is the great moral power 
of the ideas which are entertained by the citizens, that 
makes our nation great. 

The great improvements in civilization since the Refor- 
mation, are the results of the dissemination of the princi- 
ples of Christianity. When the Reformation spread 
abroad the great truths of Revelation, and placed in men’s 
minds advanced thoughts and opinions, the great moral 
power of ideas began to exalt the people, and to advance 
the nations. In fact, the result could scarcely have been 
different. The same authority which taught, that all men 
are equal in the sight of God, also taught, that all men are 
equal before the law. Asa consequence, in those coun- 
tries in which the minds of the people were influenced by 
the teachings of Revelation, the equality of the citizens 
became more complete than it had been in any previous 
period in history. 

Although the Reformation, strictly speaking, was a re- 
ligious movement, yet in effect it was a momentous politi- 
cal advance. The changes which it wrought in the habits 
of thought and dispositions of people, worked vast im- 
provements in society, and great reforms in governments. 
It taught men to think and act differently from what they 
had previously done, and led to the formation of institu- 
tions for their government, different from those which had 
before existed. Ittaught men the right to think for them- 
selves upon matters of religion, as well as upon the affairs 
of the State. It put into their minds ideas of self-govern- 
ment, which forced kings and rulers to recognize certain 
great rights and privileges of the citizens, and led to the 
creation of the freest governments ever known to men. 

The champions of freedom, and those who were foremost 
in the struggles for the liberties of the people, in all the 
great contests between despotism and freedom, were men 
whose minds were imbued with the spirit of Christianity, 
and whose hearts were inspired by Christian ideas. 

Such were the followers of Martin Luther in Germany, 
of John Knox in Scotland, of John Huss in Bohemia, and 
of Ulrich Zwinghus in Switzerland. The Huguenots in 
France, and the Protestant non-conformists in England, in 
bearing up the standard of religious freedom, upheld the 
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banner of civil liberty. And whilst they contended for 
the divine right of freedom of thought in matters pertain- 
ing to religion, they maintained the sacred rights of citi- 
zens to control the affairs of the State. So, too, the Puri- 
tans in England, in resisting the power of princes and 
potentates to control the consciences of the individuals 
upon religious matters, weakened the power of the crowned 
heads to regulate, by arbitrary decrees, matters touching 
the civil rights of the subjects. To the Puritans, more 
than to any one class of persons, are the people of Great 
Britain indebted for their present constitution. _ The gifted 
Hume, who was the friend and admirer of those in his 
country, who held the sceptre of kingly power, and who 
was no advocate of the claims of Christianity upon the 
State, says that, “The precious spark of liberty had been 
kindled, and was preserved by the Puritans, that it is to 
this sect alone that the English owe the whole freedom of 
their constitution. And to this testimony of Hume, might 
‘be added the eloquent tribute of Thomas Jefferson, the 
great apostle of freedom, to the zeal and heroism with 
which the Puritans of New England endured the severest 
trials in establishing and maintaining in the wilds of 
America, a government which guaranteed to the citizens, 
the most prized religious and civil privileges. Skeptical 
as were the opinions of this great American statesman 
upon matters of religion, his views upon political affairs 
should command our respect. When, therefore, he admits 
the services of this sect of Christians to the cause of civil 
liberty, his testimony is a weighty argument for the posi- 
tion contended for. 

But who, within the sound of my voice, will require an 
argument to show the benefits which the cause of civil 
liberty gained from the Pilgrims of New England? Moved 
by religious zeal and sustained by Providence, they for- 
sook their homes and crossed a wide and trackless sea, to 
an unknown land, where they planted a colony, from which 
has sprung the freest government ever known to men. 
This little band of religious heroes had learned in the land 
of their nativity the bitterness of interference, by the civil 
powers, with individual freedom of thought and opinion, 
and, joined together in the bonds of Christian faith, they 
determined to endure the trials of expatriation, that they 
might establish a government which wouid be religiously 
and politically free. Sad and weak indeed was their con- 
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dition when they landed upon the shores of Massachusetts. 
But their faith and the power of ideas made them strong. 
As their pastor knelt with his flock upon the ground, with 
the bleak and howling winds that blew around them they 
mingled their prayers to the God of nations and men, to 
sustain them in their efforts to form a government, in 
which freedom of thought and opinion might be enjoyed 
by all. With the Pilgrims, liberty, whether civilor relig- 
ious, was a serious concern. They learned from Holy 
Writ, that all men were entitled to enjoy it. They regarded 
it as an inalienable gift to all men by their Creator. They 
looked upon it as @ gift of heaven, which no power could 
wrest from them. They claimed it as such; they believed 
it to be such, and as such they were resolved to enjoy it. 

It is the power of the ideas, and the faith in the opin- 
ions, which this noble band entertained, that the people of 
the United States are mostly indebted for the formation of 
a republican form of government. Though public senti- 
ment, in this severely proper sect, at times required thé 
observance of harsh rules of conduct, which amounted al- 
most to tyranny, yet freedom of thought and opinion, and 
the right of self-government—ideas eminently Christian— 
were ever held by them to be sacred, and were taught to’ 
their children as fundamental principles of government. 

By the framers of the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States, these principles were 
laid as the corner stones, upon which has been erected the 
fabric of the civil government which we now enjoy. Our 
civil institutions owe their birth to a healthy public senti- 
ment, and by this they must continue to exist. It be- 
comes, then, pre-eminently, the duty of those who create 
public sentiment, to endeavor to form it in accordance with 
the pure and wholesome teachings of the Bible. It is’ 
from this source that justice, harmony, obedience to’ law, 
and all virtues can best be learned. Our national exist- 
ence is sustained by public sentiment. It administers our 
laws, and protects the rights of the citizens. Laws can- 
not be enforced, unless public sentiment is in favor of 
their enforcement, and the citizens recognize the necessity 
of obedience to them. Unless thisisthe case, the penalty 
may be inflicted for the violation of the law, but the one 
suffering the penalty, will be regarded as a martyr. 

The Bible teaches obedience to law, and those who form 
their opinions from the teachings of the blessed Master, 
will respect and obey the laws. 
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Order is Heaven’s first law, and obedience to the powers 
that be, is a precept of Christianity, which the Bible plainly 
enjoins. 

Let, then, the friends of education encourage the study 
of this Book of books. The diffusion of its principles, 
by creating a proper public sentiment, will prove to be 
the ark of our national safety, and the star which will 
surely guide our country in the path of greatness. 

The most appalling danger that now threatens our na- 
tion, is the growing disregard of law. Articles in the 
political journals of the day, encouraging disregard of law 
and order, are not unfrequent occurrences. 

If the laws which have been established for the govern: 
ment of society are violated with impunity—if offenders 
are permitted to go unpunished, and are lauded as men of 
true courage and honor, the number of offenders will soon 
become too great for the control of society, and the con- 
sequence will be the destruction of society itself. 

We need fear no foreign foe, our swords have fought 
with theirs in deadly strife. We can build fleets and na- 
vies like theirs, and can marshal armies of men, as bfave 
as ever faced a foe, or fell in freedom’s holy cause. But 
when the laws of society are disregarded, and men cease 
to feel respect for them, we are in danger of being destroyed 
as a nation. 

But let our citizens be guided by proper moral ideas 
and a public sentiment, such as Christianity inculcates, our 
country will grow in greatness and in power, until she 
reaches that high position of national influence and glory, 
which, doubtless, the Almighty Ruler designs her to attain. 


ARTICLE V. 
CHEMNICIUS REDIVIVUS. 
By Prof. H. E. Jacozs, A. M., Gettysburg, Pa. 


We propose in this, article to present a synopsis of the 
chief points contained in the first chapter of the ‘““Hxamen 
Concilit Tridentini.” We do so in order to bring this 
most important bulwark of our faith to the notice of those; 
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who hitherto have not had access to it, hoping that sonie may 
thus be led to its study, and that others may be benefited 
by its masterly discussions, even though presented in this 
imperfect form. We will endeavor to preserve, as nearly 
as possible, the line of argument pursued, as well as the 
spirit which animates it, although, in a mere abstract, 
much of its force is necessarily lost. With these intro- 
ductory remarks, we leave the reader, and now let Dr. 


ry 


Martin Chemnitz speak for himself. 


Of Holy Scripture. 


For many years, there had been numerous complaints, 
that much error in doctrine, and very many abuses in 
rites, were prevalent in the Romish Church. It had been 
long expected that a Christian council would be convened, 
in which a remedy for such great evils would be provided. 
At the first session of the Council of Trent, the Pope, 
through his legates, announced that its design was, ‘by 
the removal of all errors, to preserve in the Church the 
purity of the Gospel,”—an object which was certainly very 
commendable. In the early Church councils, it was usual 
to place the Holy Gospels in the midst of the assemblies, 
in order to remind them what weapons to use, when con- 
tending for dogmas. The remark of Constantine, with 
which he opened the Council of Nice, is well known, viz.: 
“The writings of the Hvangelists and Apostles, and the 
oracles of the ancient prophets instruct us clearly, what we 
should believe concerning divine things.” W hat defences, 
then, did the Council of Trent determine to use, in sup- 
port of itsdogmas? Perhaps, the doctrine of the Holy 
Ghost, as set forth in the canonical Scriptures? By no 
means. For they declared, that Holy Scripture shall 
not be the sole norm and rule of our judgment, but (1) de- 
termined that unwritten traditions having the authority 
only of long usage, should be considered equal to Scrip- 
ture; (2) they removed the distinction between the canoni- 
cal and apocryphal books of the Bible, so as to make the 
authority of both classes equal; (8) they determined to re- 
gard the Vulgate edition as authentic, so that no one dare 
reject it, even though its difference from the original be 
very clearly proven. Fearing that even this was not 
sufficient, they add a fourth point, upon which they place 
the greatest stress, viz.: “If any one have the interpreta- 
tion of the Roman Church, even though he do not see 
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how, or even whether it agree with the text, he has the 
Word of God itself.” 

Do you infer, therefore, dear reader, from the declaration 
of their god, the Romish Pope, that these Tridentine fath- 
ers convened actually with the purpose to correct and 
change, according to the Canonical Scriptures, any errors 
in their doctrines, or abuses in their rites, which, from the 
Word of God, could be proven to be such? For the de- 
erees of the Council make a loud confession, before the 
whole world, that in their Church, the Papists have 
many things which can, in no manner be proved, estab- 
lished and defended from the canonical Seriptures; the 
very defences in addition to Scripture and contrary to it, 
which they collect and so skilfully arrange, signifying not 
only that they did not assemble for the purpose of amend- 
ing anything, but also that their design was, by means of 
these artifices, to retain, defend, and place upon the neck 
of the Church, those errors and abuses which had been 
discovered and refuted from the Word. 

These matters, however, must be carefully examined. 
We propose, at this time, to consider the principal topics 
of the Papists, concerning the insufficiency, obscurity, and 
uncertainty of Scripture, and concerning traditions, and 
the authority of interpretation. 

Not to recount at length the calumnies of individual 
Papists against Scripture, we may sum up their position 
thus: ‘Holy Scripture is not a canon, norm, or rule, ac- 
cording to which all discussions concerning faith are to be 
settled, for two reasons, viz: 1. Because it is insufficient, 
not embracing everything necessary for faith and holiness 
of life. 2. Because, in that which it does contain, it is 
obscure and ambiguous.” Hence, they say, it is a matter 
of contention, and not the voice of a judge, a dumb teacher, 
a dead, yea and killing letter. 

This is a very serious and important matter. The Pa- 
pists may ascribe to us freakishness, or a desire to dissent, 
or any other names which they please, but God, who 
searches all hearts, sees and knows, that according to His 
commandment, we earnestly endeavor to prove all things, 
in order that we may not be borne about by every wind of 
doctrine, but that our faith may have a sure foundation. 
If we either were angels, or lived among angels, there 
would be no necessity for care and anxiety, lest the purity 
of that doctrine which has been revealed from heaven, 
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may be either adulterated or lost; but three very great 
obstacles are presented to us: 1. We are in this world, the 
judgment of which, in matters of faith, directly contradicts 
that of the Holy Ghost. 2. Our reason lifts itself up 
against the knowledge of God. 38. The devil is a liar, the 
father of lies, and the spirit of error. Hence, it happens, 
that doctrine divinely revealed, does not always, and every- 
where, in this world, remain pure and incorrupt. Nor is 
the ordinary ministry a sufficiently sure criterion, Jer. 14: 
14; 1 Kings 22:22. Therefore, we should consider in what 
manner, God mercifully made provision for his Church, at 
all times, that it might be certain what doctrine is to be 
embraced as indubitable, heavenly and divine, and accord- 
ing to what norm, those corruptions which are to be avoid- 
ed, may be recognized and judged. 


Of the cause, origin, and use of Holy Scripture. 


From the beginning of the world, God revealed himself 
and his will to the human race, by a sure word, and mani- 
fest miracles which he added thereto. In order that this 
doctrine divinely revealed, might be delivered orally to pos- 
terity, the Lord made Adam the bishop of his age, doubt- 
less, bearing witness to his authority, and also granting 
him long life, that by his testimony, he might preserve the 
pure doctrine from corruptions. But not long after this 
revelation, Cain departed from the purity of the Word of 
God. After the death of Adam, not only the descendants 
of Cain, but also the sons of God corrupted their own 
ways; in which corruption, there was without doubt, 
especially an adulteration of the Word. In the old world, 
therefore, the heavenly doctrine was transmitted by the liv- 
ing voice, without writing; but inasmuch as the imagination 
of man’s heart is evil, purity of doctrine was not faithfully 
preserved by traditions, but was corrupted and adulterated 
—yea, at length lost. For God said, My Spirit will not 
always strive with man. To Noah, God restored purity 
of doctrine, and added a fuller declaration of it, both be- 
fore and after the flood ; which he again transmitted orally 
to posterity. When his descendents scattered, the pos- 
terity of Shem were chosen as the custodians of the purer 
doctrine. But consider how faithfully the oral tradition 
of the heavenly doctrine was preserved in that family, 
which then bore the title of the true Church. For two 
hundred years did not intervene between the confusion of 
tongues and the birth of Abraham; and yet Terah, the 
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father of Abraham and Nahor, served other gods. From 
these observations, we can learn how unreliable is the 
guardianship of New Testament doctrine, which the Pa- 
pists assign to unwritten traditions; especially as we have 
no promises now, concerning such new and peculiar reve- 
lations, as they then had. The world now, too, is in its 
extreme old age and dotage; then it was in its youth 
and full strength. 

Again by peculiar revelations made to Abraham, God 
restored purity of doctrine. In the succeeding ages, 
speaking also immediately to Isaac and Jacob, he con- 
firmed its pureness. When Jacob was about to die, he 
commended this to his sons, to be diligently preserved and 
handed down to posterity. » Although the patriarch Jacob 
left twelve sons, it is very likely that the tradition of the 
sound doctrine, was preserved without corruption. But 
from the death of the sons of Jacob to the departure from 
Kgypt, not much more than a hundred years elapsed. But 
how faithfully, within a space of time so short, the purity 
of doctrine was preserved by traditions, appears from Ex. 
20 : 7—10. 

Just as before then, inasmuch as tradition did not pre- 
serve in purity the trust committed to it, God, by means 
of peculiar revelations, to which also many wonderful 
miracles were added, through Moses restored the purity of 
his doctrine, to the old sources of the Patriarchs, as the 
book of Genesis clearly shows. 

T have thus briefly recounted the history of two thous- 
and four hundred and fifty-four years, in which the heav- 
enly doctrine revealed by God, was handed down, without 
divinely inspired Scripture, by the living voice alone, 
through the instrumentality of those who were ordained 
for this purpose, and whose commission was attested by 
revelations from heaven. We have thus shown how un- 
faithfully the tradition which had been received from the 
patriarchs, was retained and preserved by their posterity. 
These examples exhibit the manner in which traditions 
guard and preserve the heavenly doctrine. But then it 
seemed good to God, by means of new and peculiar reve- 
lations, to restore the purity of his word. It is not within 
‘our sphere to inquire why God used this mode and no 
other; we should consider only the manner, which in the 
time of Moses, he appointed, viz: By means of writing, 
divinely approved and confirmed, to preserve purity of 
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doctrine, in order that new and peculiar revelations might 
not constantly be sought, on account of controversies aris- 
ing concerning the old pure doctrine of the patriarchs. 
History shows, that God not only ordained, but also by his 
own example, since he was the first to write the Decalogue, 
began and consecrated the way, to preserve and retain the 
purity of the heavenly doctrine, by means of divinely in- 
spired scripture. This adds much to the dignity and au- 
thority of Holy Scripture; for if the writing of the 
holy volumes had been begun by men, it could be opposed 
by the usage of more than two thousand years, in which, 
in the better ages of the world, divine doctrine had been 
handed down orally. But lest'the writings of men of God 
might be esteemed of no authority for the confirmation of 
dogmas, and the refutation of errors, the Lord was unwill- 
ing to write the whole law himself, but commanded Moses 
to write the rest; and that the people of God might be 
sure that scripture was delivered, not by any human will, 
but that it was divinely inspired, God bore witness to the 
authority of Moses, by means of very great miracles. 

The use of scripture, he expressly shows in Deut. 31, 
where he commands it to be read before all Israel], men, 
women, children and strangers, in order that those hearing, 
may learn to observe and fulfill all the words of this law; 
and commands the Levites: “Take this book of the law, 
‘and put itin the side of the ark of the covenant of the 
Lord your God, that it may be a witness against thee; for 
I know that after my death, ye will utterly corrupt your- 
selves, and turn aside from the way which I have com- 
manded you.” Hence, after the writing of the holy record, 
the Church of the children of Israel became the pillar and 
ground of the truth, not because it determined anything 
according to its own will, or from unwritten traditions, but 
because it was made the custodian of Holy Scripture, in 
which God declared the heavenly doctrine, Rom. 8 : 2. 

After Moses, God raised up other prophets, whose faith 
and authority he approved by wonderful testimonies, as is 
clearly shown by the history of Elijah and Elisha. To 
Joshua he declared, Jos. 8:7, “This day will I begin to 
magnify thee in the sight of all Israel, that they may know 
that as I was with Moses, so I will be with thee.” But 
although their authority was thus attested by miracles, yet 
they had no power to affirm, or declare anything concerning 
the doctrine of the patriarchs and Moses, contrary to that 
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which was written in the books of Moses, but from divine 
revelation, added clearer interpretations, as the light of the 
New Testament more nearly approached. They only wrote 
such a summary of his entire doctrine, as God deemed 
necessary for posterity; and their writings were placed 
with the books of Moses in the side of the ark. In this 
manner, the canon of the prophetic scriptures was com- 
posed. . 

T lay special stress upon this, in ordet that the Papists 
may see the kind of foundation which they have. For 
they cannot deny, that although more things were handed 
down y Moses and the prophets, than have been written, 
yet in the scriptures of the-Old Testament, we have all of 
the doctrine of the patriarchs, Moses, and the prophets, 
which it is necessary for us to know. Our adversaries are 
compelled to admit this; for all the claims of the Jews are 
to be examined and tested, according to the norm of scrip- 
ture, in order that that which agrees with it may be ap- 
proved, and that which differs from it may be condemned, 
For when Christ and the apostles, in the New Testament, 
quote from the prophets, they do not refer us to unwritten 
traditions, but scripture. Those, too, who lived in the 
time of the prophets, simply cited scripture as the norm 
for deciding controversies, and testing corruptions. Thus, 
when in the time of Ahaz, the altar of the Lord was re- 
moved, and one from Damascus substituted; and corrup- 
tions were widely prevalent, which claimed the name and 
title of revelations, Is. 8: 20, simply declared: “To the 
law and to the testimony; if they speak not according to 
this word, it is because there is no light in them.” When 
Jehoshaphat was about to restore the true reltgion, after it 
had been corrupted by many superstitions, it is written, 
that, “he walked in the first ways of his father David.” 
2 Chr. 17:4. But hear, according to what rule and norm 
the corruptions were cast aside, and purity of doctrine was 
restored, 2 Chr. 17 : 7—9: “In the third year of his reign, 
he sent to his princes, to teach in the cities of Judah; and 
with them he sent Levites, and Hlishama and Jehoram 
priests. And they taught in Judah, and had the book of 
the law of the Lord with them; and went abroad through- 
out all the cities of Judah, and taught the people.” So, 
also, when Hezekiah removed the corruptions introduced 
by Ahaz, 2 Chr. 31:4. It is worthy of notice, too, that 
when Manasseh and Ammon wished to lead the people 
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astray from the true religion of their fathers, to idolatry, 
they hid the book of the law of the Lord; for under king 
Josiah, Hilkiah the priest found it in the ruins of the tem- 
ple. ‘And the king went up into the house of the Lord, 
and all the men of Judah, and all the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem with him, and the priests, and the prophets, and all 
the people, both small and great, and he read in their ears 
all the words of the book of the covenant, which was found 
in the house*of the Lord. And the king made a covenant 
before the Lord, to walk after the Lord, and to keep his 
commandments, and his testimonies, and his statutes, with 
all their heart and all their soul, to perform the words of 
this covenant which were written in this book.” 2 Kings 
23: 1—8. So, too, when the Prophets accuse thé people 
concerning corruptions of doctrine, they say, that a de- 
parture has been made from the law of the Lord, which 
certainly is comprised in Scripture. 

According to this norm, Paul, before king Agrippa, 
proves that he taught nothing false, or strange, Acts 26 : 
22. Abraham also dismisses Dives from special revela- 
tions to the hearing of Moses and the Prophets; and that 
no one should understand this as referring to unwritten 
traditions, Christ, in recounting the doctrine of the fathers 
and apostles, from the beginning of the world, Luke 24: 
27, interprets Scripture, and says: “Thus it is written.” 
This testimony is attentively to be considered. For, 
through his resurrection, Christ had already entered into 
his glory, and could have recounted many things concern- 
ing the true unwritten traditions of the patriarchs and 
prophets; but yet he brings forward only those things 
which are written. For he wished to prove, that in these 
are contained all things which answer the question, What 
was the doctrine and faith of the patriarchs and prophets ? 

We have shown, therefore, 1. The origin of divinely 
inspired Scripture, and who was its author. 2. The occa- 
sion, on account of which it was begun, viz.: Because, by 
tradition, purity of doctrine was not preserved, but, on the 
contrary, through it, many false opinions were introduced. 
3. The use for which God ordained it, viz.: That it should 
be a norm and rule of faith, and of decisions in controver- 
sies. 4. That by divine inspiration, such portions of the 
doctrine of the patriarchs and prophets were selected for 
being committed to writing, as God deemed necessary and 
sufficient for posterity. 5. We have answered the objec- 
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tion which is urged against the perfection and sufficiency 
of the Scriptures of the Old Testament, viz.: That doc: 
trine was taught by the patriarchs and prophets orally, 
more frequently, and in more words thatr could be com: 
prised in a few small books. 

These points consideted aright; beautifally explain thé 
discussion concerning the Scriptures of the New Testa- 
ment. For the evangelists and apostles committed their 
doctrine to writing; for the same reason; on account of 
which Scripture first originated; and from this, we can 
judge most correctly the reason; cause; and use of the New 
Testament Scriptures. But first, a few remarks must bé 
made concerning the traditions which are added to Scrip- 
ture, as if it were imperfect, or which are opposed to it, as 
if it were ambiguous and obscute. 


Resemblance of the Traditions of the Papists to those of the 
Pharisees and Talmudists. 


The Gospel history clearly shows, that the purity of the 
doctrine of the Word of God, among the Jéws, had been 
corrupted in the time of Christ: But if we should inquire 
into the cause and origin of these corruptions, since the 
Jews possessed and read the Holy Scriptures, the Gospel 
history replies, that these were due to false traditions. For 
although Scripture was clear, they opposed to it their tra- 
ditions, so as to accommodate the Word of God to them, 
and to derive from them interpretations, having the title: 
“Tt has been said by one of old.” Besides, they had many 
vain traditions, in addition to Scripture; the observance 
of which, they imagined so necessary, as either to prefer, 
or certainly make them equal to the written command- 
ments of God. Whence do you think that this persuasion 
concerning traditions originated, unless from the idea, that 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament, did not comprehend 
all that was necessary for faith and piety of life? There ig 
no doubt, that many traditions, neither false, nor vain, con- 
cerning the discourses of the patriarchs and prophets, were 
still treasured up in the memory of the pious. But then, 
when there was a departure from the pure doctrine, the 
persuasion at length arose, that inasmuch as the patriarchs 
and prophets, both did and said more than was written, 
traditions should be regarded with equal reverence and re: 
spect, although they did not agree, or even conflicted with 
Scripture. 
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Thus is shown the great resemblance between the tra- 
ditions of the Pharisees, and those which the Papists seek 
to obtrude upon the Church. For the latter also pretend, 
that the observance of unwritten traditions is necessary. 

But Andradius and his adherents will take exception to 
this; for they will say, that the Pharisees and Rabbies 
made their traditions; whilst the traditions of the Papists 
have been received from the apostles themselves, preserved 
by a constant succession of bishops, and handed down to 
our times. But the Jews also deny that their traditions 
have been framed, without authority, by mere men. For, 
they have invented a long and uninterrupted succession, 
by which the traditions which God himself delivered, and 
Moses received, are said to have been handed down to 
posterity in good faith. They teach, that on Mount Sinai, 
Moses received from God, not only what he wrote, but also 
a mystic and hidden explanation of the law, which he 
neither wrote, nor wished to be written, but delivered it 
erally, and thus also wished posterity to hand it down; and 
that both that which Moses wrote, and that which he handed 
down orally, are alike the word of God, and to be regarded 
with equal reverence. Consider what a splendid succession 
they have contrived, by which this tradition has been pre- 
served. Moses, say they, delivered it to Eli the high- 
priest; Eli to Samuel the prophet; Samuel to king David; 
David to Ahijah the prophet; Ahijah to Elijah; Elijah to 
Elisha; Elisha to the high-priest Jehoiada; Jehoiada to 
Zachariah the prophet; Zachariah to Hosea; Hosea to 
Amos; Amos to Isaiah; Isaiah to Micah; Micah to Joel;. 
Joel to Nahum; Nahum to Habakkuk; and then in a suc- 
eession continued through Zephaniah, Jeremiah, Baruch, 
Ezra, until at length through Hillel, Simeon, Gamaliel, 
and others, it was transmitted to the authors of the Tal- 
mud. ‘This succession is, indeed, much more respectable,. 
than that of which the Papists boast in their line of Rom- 
ish Popes, among whom there are many who are monsters,. 
rather than men. Yet, I would like to hear what answer 
Andradius would give a Jew, who desired to free himself 
from the traditions of the Talmud. For I do not think 
that he has lost his reason to such an extent, as to decide, 
that the books of the Talmud are to be received with rever- 
ence, equal to that yielded to the Biblical Books. 


The New Testament Scriptures. 
Our opponents having felt this difficulty, seek to avoid 
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it by contending, that we must reason concerning the New, 
in a different way, from that in which we reason concern- 
ing the Old Testament. <A peculiarity of the New Testa- 
ment is, that God ordered it to be committed to writing, 
neither on tablets. or charts, nor with pen or ink, nor in 
any other way ; but commended it to the minds of hearers, 
and determined that it should thus be preserved and handed 
down without writing: in proof of which they refer to 
Jer. 31 : 33, and 2 Cor. 3: 3. 

W hat, therefore, shall we reply to this? Our answer is 
this: If God actually determined, that the doctrine of 
Christ and the apostles should be preserved without writ- 
ing, and be transmitted only orally, we will be con- 
tent to employ this mode, which we have above shown, 
God used for more than two thousand years from the be- 
ginning of the world. For he, of couse, knew what was 
best. But the question is, as to whether God did actualy 
determine upon such a mode. Inasmuch as in many 
things, the Papists have caused us to suspect their good 
faith, according to the command of Christ, John 5 : 89, 
and the example of the Bereans, Acts 17:11, we will search 
the Scriptures, in order to see whether the things which 
the Papists assert, are actually so. And, lo, we immedi- 
ately discover, that that is not true which they say con- 
cerning the opinion of Jeremiahand Paul. The author of 
the epistle to the Hebrews, right in the midst of his dis- 
cussion, whilst commending in letters the doctrine of the 
New Testament, quotes the passage from Jeremiah, Heb. 
8:10. Paul, too, had already written both epistles 
to the Thessalonians, and the first epistle to the Corinthi- 
ans, when he wrote the passage which they cite from him. 
So, that we must be excused for considering, that the 
apostles understood the meaning of Jeremiah and Paul 
much better, than do the Papists. They, no doubt, will 
again take exception to this, saying, that they do not de- 
clare that no portion of the doctrine of Christ and the 
apostles should be committed to writing; but only that 
many, and those the chief matters, are to be left to unwrit- 
ten traditions. Iam fully aware of this position, but the 
question here is, whether the meaning they ascribe to these 
passages, is that of Paul and Jeremiah. I examine the 
passage in Jeremiah, and do not find that he says, that the 
New Testament is to be written partly on charts, and 
partly in tne hearts; nor do I find that Paul says, that of the 
doctrine of Christ and the apostles, some portions are 
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written with ink, on tablets or charts, and other,s by 
the Spirit of God, in the hearts. The true explanation of 
these passages I will briefly cite from Augustine: “The 
Old Testament is the law of commandments written out- 
side of men; by which we are taught from without, our 
conscience bearing witness (for it is a work of the law 
written in our hearts,) as to the kind of obedience which 
God requires of us, and condemning those who do not live 
in conformity with this norm, but it does not afford the 
power of performing those things which it requires. For 
so sad is the corruption of nature through sin, that when 
God reveals his will, and presents it through the ministry, 
whether by voice, or in writing, yet the old man, inasmuch 
as he is without the spirit of regeneration, even when he 
exerts his own natural strength, and endeavors to do any 

thing, cannot truly understand, embrace, and observe the 
spiritual things which are presented in the Word. But 
the New Testament is the promise of grace, on account of 
the Son as Mediator; with which are joined the promise 
and offer of the Holy Ghost, who, by his efficacy and work, 
writes within the heart, the doctrine proclaimed, whether 
in writing, or orally by the ministry, 7. e., he enlightens the 
mind, and regenerates the heart and will, in order that we 
may be able to embrace from the heart, the promise con- 
cerning the Messiah. To those who believe in his name, 
gives he the power ta become the sons of God, John 1; 12. 
This is what Jeremiah means when he says, That the Holy 
Ghost writes the doctrine of the Gospel in the hearts of be- 
lievers, in order fo fulfill the promise: “I will be their God, 
and they shall be my people,” even writing the law in the 
hearts of beljevers, so that in the inner man, they delight in 
the law of God, Rom. 7 : 22, and begin to obey it from the 
heart, Rom. 6: 22.” This mast important doctrine contained 
in this passage of Jeremiah, the Papists not only pass over, 
but obscure and erase it, by the substitution of another ex- 
planation. For the Holy Ghost effects that concerning 
which Jeremiah speaks, not in any enthusiastic manner, 
without means, but through the ministry of Gad. In order, 
therefore, that the Word which js the only organ of the 
Holy Ghost, might not be adulterated, or be in any way 
uncertain, God commanded this to be committed to writing 
in the Old Testament. But we will now speak concerning 
the doctrine of Christ and the Apostles. We perfectly 
agree, as to the fact, that the doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment is, that which Christ, in the time of his flesh, preached 
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in his ministry, with his own mouth, and which the Apos- 
tles, led into all truth by the Holy Ghost, preached through- 
out all the world to every creature. 

It is evident that this doctrine was handed down orally, 
without writing for some years, and that afterwards it was 
committed to-writing by the Apostles. Andradius having 
made mention of these first years of Christianity, in which 
the doctrine of the Gospel was delivered without writing, 
exclaims: “How great, therefore, is the impudence and 
boldness of these most trifling and abandoned men, who 
think that the manner of delivering, propagating, and pre- 
serving the Gospel, by which the Church of Christ was 
born, educated, and extended far and wide, is vain and 
trifling ; for without controversy, that mode which the Son 
of God began, and the Holy Ghost leading the Apostles 
into all truth, employed, must be the best and safest for 
handing down, propagating, and preserving the doctrine of 
the Gospel.” But to what does this amount? Any Tal- 
mudist, or Cabalist might employ this same argument in 
behalf of his own traditions, thus: “How great is the in- 
solence of these most trifling and abandoned men, who 
wish no longer to receive that manner of handing down 
the Word of God, by which the first Church in the world 
was born, educated, and for two thousand four hundred 
and fifty four years, propagated and preserved? So that 
in addition to Scripture, they will not receive the Cabala 

-with equal reverence.” 

But it does not follow, that because the Church of the 
New Testament was without the written Gospel for twenty 
years, on this account the Church would be better, if it 
were always without scripture. Andradius may, perhaps, 
deny that he means this; but then we again ask, What 
does such an argument as this which they argue, amount 
to? For twenty years the Apostles without writing, by 
tradition alone, propagated and preserved the doctrine of 
Gospel; therefore, even now, since the doctrine of the 
Gospel has been committed to writing, that first method is 
to be preserved, and in such a manner, too, that tradition 
may be opposed to Scripture ? 

If we be asked, why the doctrine of the Gospel was not 
immediately committed to writing, we answer, That it was 
first, by means of signs and wonders throughout the whole 
world, to be confirmed against the calumnies and contra- 
dictions of Jews and Gentiles, and to be approved by the 
assent of believers, so that we might be certain, that that 
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which was written, was not doubtful or uncertain, but as 
Luke says, surely believed, ¢. e, confirmed by God, 
through the Apostles, throughout the whole world. 

In order that this truth may be made clear, we will in- 
quire concerning each of the books of the New Testament 
in order, on account of what causes, and with what design 
they were committed to writing, and what use both the 
writers themselves, and the primitive Church wished to 
make of them. 

1. The earliest scripture of the New Testament, is the 
decree of the Council at Jerusalem, Acts 15. ‘The very 
first words of this decree are: ‘Forasmuch as we have 
heard, that certain which went out from us, have troubled 
you with words subverting your souls, saying, Ye must be 
be circumcised and keep the law, to whom we gave no 
commandments,” &c. The design, therefore, of this writ- 
ing was, that thereby the true and genuine opinion of the 
Apostles might be declared, lest any one might obtrude 
upon the Church, an adulterated, or supposititious decision, 
as if it had been handed down from the Apostles. There- 
fore, the experience of the very first years of the preach- 
ing of the Gospel shows, that its purity could not be pre- 
served by traditions, and, that it needed the safe-guard of 
writing. 

2. Matthew is universally acknowledged to have been the 
first of the Evangelists to write. The following reasons, on 
account of which he wrote,have been given:* a. To commu- 
nicate, by means of writing, what his necessary absence 
prevented him from teaching orally. 6. To preserve in 
letters, what*could not be retained in the weak memories 
of his hearers. c. That those who had not an opportunity 
to hear the voice of the Apostles, might have in writing, 
a summary of the doctrine which they taught. d. To 
counteract the efforts of heretics, to obtrude their errors 
upon the Church, under the name of Gospel. 

History also teaches us,t that the Apostles and apostolic 
men regarded the Gospel of Matthew with reverence, and 
by their own example, taught the Church the proper use 
to make of it. 

3. Almost all give the second place in order of time to 
Mark, although Clemens Alexandrius places Luke before 
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him, and Irenzeus even declares, that Mark wrote after the 
death of Peter and Paul. Concerning him, the testimony 
of antiquity is, that he committed to writing that which 
Peter his preceptor taught.* 

4. There is no necessity to adduce the testimony of 
others, as to the design for which Luke wrote; for his in- 
troduction clearly explains this, Luke 1: 1—4. Even in 
the time of the Apostles, then, it was necessary to provide 
such a remedy against the danger of an adulteration of 
doctrine. Special attention is to be paid to dspanrear, verse 
4, which denotes the most careful guardianship, as in Acts 
16: 28; Matt. 27 : 65, or sucha strengthening of anything 
against foreign force attacking it, that it may be preserved 
without the least injury. For such a guardianship of 
purity of doctrine, contrary to the attacks of corruptions, 
Luke declares, that he wrote his gospel. | 

5. John had survived all the Apostles. Although their 
writings were received, yet the heretics Ebion and Cerin- 
thus arose, who originated a controversy concerning the 
divinity of Christ, maintaining, that some of the Apostles 
had oraily transmitted certain doctrines, which were not 
contained in the written records. Against this very heresy, 
John wrote his Gospel. Its conclusion is especially note- 
worthy, in which the Apostle says, that in the writings of 
the Evangelists, all things are included which are necessary 
for faith and salvation, John 20: 31: “These are written 
that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God ; and, that believing, you might have life through his 
name.” ‘The reason that not everything was written, John 
tells us, not as the Pope would, on the pretext and title of 
traditions, but because the world could not contain them. 
Of this, Augustine correctly remarks, that it must not be 
understood as referring to the mass of books, but that the 
Holy Ghost had written in Scripture as much as believers, 
in the infirmity of this life could receive. 

Properly speaking, there is no difference between the 
doctrine of Christ and the Apostles. Yet, for the sake of 
order, we prefer to make a distinction here, according to 
the explanation of Luke, Acts 1 : 1, considering the former 
as “all that Jesus began both to do and teach, until the 
day in which he was taken up.” This doctrine concerning 
the words and works of Christ, so far as the Holy Ghost 
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judged that they were necessary to be known, we have 
shown, has been comprised in the writings of the Hvan- 
gelists. But by the doctrine of the Apostles, we under- 
stand that which after the ascension of Christ, they pro- 
claimed throughout the whole world. Of this, we will 
now speak. It is evident, that the Apostles at first pub: 
lished their doctrine orally, appealing, in confirmation of 
what they said; to the Scriptures of the Old Testament. 
Their design in afterwards committing their doctrine to 
writing, we propose to consider, just as we have considered’ 
the writings of the Evangelists. If we can prove that the 
doctrine of the Apostles has been committed to writing, 
to such an extent as the Holy Ghost deemed necessary for 
faith and life, we establish the fact, that the Holy Scrip: 
tures are the canon, norm, rule, ground, and pillar of our 
whole faith, so that to this rule, all matters involved in: 
religious controversies are to be brought, and by it to be 
examined. 

1. In order that there might be no necessity either to’ 
divine from conjecture, or to seek in the prattle of tradi- 
tions, what was the first state of the Church, the Holy 
Ghost desired that there should exist in the Church, to all 
posterity, a certain, authentic, and canonical writing, since 
he was not ignorant, that under this title, much that was 
uncertain, vain, suppostitious, and false, would be obtruded 
upon the Church. For, since Luke, by the writing of his 
Gospel, had obtained credit and authority in the Church, . 
he also prepared a history of the Acts of the Apostles. 
This history supplies us with all the information concern- 
ing them, which it is necessary for us to know.. But 
against this, they urge the fact, that this book does not con- 
taina complete account of all the acts of each of the Apostles. 
For instance, very little is narrated concerning Peter; and 
so also from 2 Cor. XJ, Rom. XV, Gal. I and II, it is 
manifest, that very many particulars in the life of Paul 
are omitted. We reply: The same test applied to the Old 
Testament will show, that the acts of not all the patriarchs 
or prophets are recorded. Notall the prophets committed 
their doctrine to writing, yea, the writings of some, as Na- 
than, Gad, Shemiah, and others, God has permitted to be’ 
lost. Inasmuch, too, as the faith of the Apostles was one, 
their doctrine the same, and their ministry common, ever! 
if the acts of all. the Apostles had been written, they would 
not have been different from those, of which we have’ 2: 
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tecord. Well has Augustine said: “Since the Lord, in 
the time of the Apostles, was unwilling that the acts of 
the remaining Apostles should be written, who of us will 
say what these were; or if he would dare to say it, whence 
will he prove it?” 

The two chief objects for which St. Paul wrote his epis- 
tles, have been given by Nicephorus: a. As memorials em- 
bracing ina summary, that which they had delivered orally 
to the churches. 6. As explanations of that which they 
deemed it necessary, that those who had already been in- 
structed in the rudiments of the faith, should know more 
fully. This may be shown from the epistles in detail. 

2. The first epistle to the Thessalonians, seems to be the 
one which was the earliest written. The occasion is given 
in Acts 17. A tumult had been excited by unbelieving 
Jews. Paul was fearful that some might be offended be- 
cause of persecution; and being unable to go to the Thes- 
salonian church, sends instead, this letter, exhorting them 
to wall as they had received of him, 1 Thess. 4 : 1. Another 
reason was to supply those things which were wanting to 
their faith. This he could not do orally, and, therefore, 
seeks to accomplish his purpose, by means of an epistle. 

3. Second Thessalonians was written not long after. 
The second verse of the second chapter, gives us still 
another reason why the Apostle wrote. For, inasmuchas 
the doctrine of the Apostles had authority, on account of 
. the testimony of the Spirit, by which it was accompanied, 
others, also claimed this; so that they boasted of the Spirit 
and divine revelations, and demanded that their words be 
received with reverence equal to that given to the Apos- 
tles. Hence; Paul writes: “Be not soon shaken in mind, 
or be troubled neither by spirit nor by word.” If, then, even 
during the lives of the Apostles, there was danger from 
persons professing to teach Apostolic doctrine, how much 
greater would it be now, were reliance to be placed upon 
unwritten traditions. 

But from this very epistle, the Papists derive an argu- 
ment, which; like the shield of Achilles, they present 
against Scripture, in behalf of their own traditions. For 
Paul says (chapter 2:15): “Hold the traditions which 
ye have been taught, whether by word, or our epistle.” 
‘Therefore,” say they, “it is very clear, that not every- 
thing necessary is comprised in the writings of the Apos 
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tles, but only that those things, which having been deliv~ 
ered orally by the Apostles, through traditions have come 
to us, are to be received with equal reverence.” I confess, 
that of all the arguments of the Papists against Scripture, 
none is more specious than this. For, by these words, at 
first Scripture seems to confess its own insufficiency, and 
to refer us to unwritten traditions. But I can reply, Paul 
was right in saying: “Hold the traditions which ye have 
been taught, whether by word, or our epistle,” for their 
doctrine was not contrary or diverse, but one and the same. 
The preceding words clearly explain to what traditions he’ 
refers, 2 Thess. 2: 138,14. I grant, too, that when Paul 
wrote to the Thessalonians, not all things concerning the 
doctrine of Christ and the Apostles, which were to be re- 
ceived, had as yet been committed to writing. According’ 
to the opinion of Irenzeus, which my adversary Andradius- 
follows, neither Matthew, nor any other of the Evangelists: 
had as yet written,and Paul had only written his first: 
epistle, and was then writing his second. So that he was 
right in saying, and no one disputes it, that all things 
necessary to be believed, were not contained in these two 
epistles, and that the Thessalonians, im addition to it, should 
hold those things not contained in the epistle, which they 
had received from him orally. I can illustrate this. If 
any one, whilst the Old Testament canon was as yet in- 
complete, would have received the books of Moses, as the 
Pharisees afterwards did, so as to reject what the Prophets- 
would deliver from God, he would be: justly blamed. For 
then it would have been right to say: Hold the doctrine 
which God has delivered to you, whether by the writings 
of Moses, or by the mouth of the Prophets. But if any 
Cabalist or Talmudist, after the old Testament canon had 
been completed, would seek to use this in favor of his tra- 
ditions, I ask Andradius and the other Papists, whether 
they would support the following argument: “In the 
time of the Prophets, it was correctly said, that the Word 
of God is to be received, not only as written by Moses, 
but also as delivered orally by the prophets; therefore, 
also, since the time of the prophets, when. the Old Testa- 
ment canon has been completed, not everything belonging 
to the doctrine of the patriarchs and prophets necessary to 
be held, is contained in the books of Holy. Scripture, but 
especially those things also which. Pharisees: and Cabalists: 
have published, under the title of traditions,.aré to be re-- 
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‘eeived as of equal authority?” I do not think that Andra- 
dius would admit this. 

4. 1 Timothy seems to be next in order of time, written 
from Phrygia, or Macedonia. Paul himself explains the 
reason for which it was writtenin 1 Tim. 8:15. Thishe 
surely did, not on account of any weakness on the part of 
Timothy ; but inasmuch as the authority of Timothy was 
not equal to that of the Apostle, the latter wishes to con- 
sign to writing a testimonial of the office of his disciple, 
in order that no one might despise his youth, but that he 
might prove to others, that the office was entrusted to him 
by Paul, and that the Church might thus be sure that 
Timothy, when he preached these things, was a good min- 
ister of Christ. The book of Acts also tells us, that Timo- 
thy did not remain long at Kphesus. Another reason for 
this epistle, therefore, was, that after the departure of 
Timothy, they might have the Apostolic form of the min- 
istry, as it is to be preserved in the Church, which is the 
pillar and greund of the truth. 

5. The design of the epistle to Titus, is proved in the 
same manner, astis evident from the second and third 
chapters. 

6 In the very beginning of his epistles to the Corinthi- 
ans, Paul addresses them to “all who in every place call 
upon the name of the Lord Jesus.” The reasons on ac- 
count of which he wrote the first epistle to the Corinthi- 
ansare these: As some had received the Gospel from Paul; 
others from Apollos; others from Peter, who had been one 
of Christ’s personal companions, in the days of his flesh ; 
and still others had heard Christ himself teaching, and had 
thus come to him, a contest had arisen in reference to the 
precedency of traditions. Paul therefore, shows, that a 
decision must be given, not according to a difference in 
the rank of the persons teaching, but according to the 
unity and truth of the doctrine. For “Other foundation 
ean no man lay except that is laid, which is Christ Jesus.” 
He who plants, and he who waters, are one. Thus he de- 
elares the agreement of his doctrine with that of the other 
Apostles, so that no one can object, that in the New Testa- 
ment, we have the doctrine only of Paul, and not that of the 
other Apostles. But inasmuch as some of the Corinthi- 
ans had departed from the form of the doctrine, which 
they had received orally from Paul, and certain corrup- 
tions in reference to sin, the Lord’s Supper, and the resur- 
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rection, had entered the Church, he desired in this epistle, 
to commit to writing the chief points of his tradition, viz.: 
how he had laid the foundation, how he had given milk to 
the Corinthians, viz.: as he himself writes: “I determined 
not to know anything among you, save Jesus Christ and 
him crucified.” Hence, he calls his preaching, the word 
of the Cross; and, in the fifteenth chapter, says: The Gos- 
pel which I preached unto you, which ye also have re- 
ceived, and wherein ye stood. For I delivered unto you 
first of all, that which I also received, how that Christ 
died for our sins,” etc. Therefore, the doctrine of Christ, 
just as taught by the Evangelists, was the subject of his 
preaching and tradition, and this he calls the foundation, 
chapter 3. 
Hence, one reason of his writing was, in his absence, to 
teach what, whilst present he had delivered orally. Another 
reason was, inasmuch as the foundation was laid, to teach 
what Apostolic structure should be built upon it, to show 
what was gold, silver, precious stones, and how wood, hay 
and stubble which others build upon it, could be recog- 
nized. But, if any one should object, that either certain 
other important articles, or certain just explanations are to 
be desired in this epistle, we reply, that we do not so em- 
brace any epistle of Paul, as not to consider and compare 
the rest; but, in the collected writings of the New Testa- 
ment, we affirm, that we have all the articles of the Apos- 
tolic doctrine, and all such explanations as are necessary. 
The second epistle to the Corinthians, was written not 
long afterwards from Macedonia. From Timothy, he had 
learned that there were some among the Corinthians who 
sought to attack his doctrine, by contending, that his au- 
thority was inferior to that of the other Apostles, who had 
seen the Lord. Hence, in this epistle, he claims for him- 
self his true authority. The Church, therefore, was dis- 
turbed already in reference to traditions, whilst the Apos- 
tles were still living. The false teachers had taught also, 
that Paul in his absence, spoke by letter, very differently 
from what he did orally, when present; and, he, therefore, 
declares (1 : 13): “We write none other things unto you 
? 
than what ye read, or acknowledge,” thus declaring, that 
he wrote nothing else than what, whilst present, he had 
delivered orally, and signifying, that they should subject 
his epistles to the judgment of those, who who were. pro- 
phets,:or spiritual. He, therefore, teaches now in no way 
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different from that which he used, whilst giving oral in- 
struction, during his life. 

7. The design of the epistle to the Romans, Paul him- 
self explains (15 : 14, 15, 16,): “I myself also am persuad- 
ed of you, my brethren, that ye also are full of goodness, 
filled with all knowledge, able also toadmonish one anoth- 
er; nevertheless, brethren, I have written the more boldly 
unto you, in some sort, as putting you in mind, because of 
the grace that is given me of God, that I should be the 
minister of Jesus Christ to the Gentiles, ministering the 
Gospel of God, that the offering up of the Gentiles might 
be acceptable.” Theodoret asks, why the epistle to the 
Romans was given the first place, when it was not the first 
written, and answers, that this was done because it contains 
doctrine of every kind, and a full and accurate discussion 
of dogmas. 

8. The remaining epistles were written during his im- 
prisonment. The Galatians had departed from the doc- 
trine of the Gospel, as they had received it from Paul. 
But, as the epistle clearly shows, they had not entirely 
cast away their profession of the Gospel, but still retained 
the Old Testament history, and the history concerning 
Christ. But, Paul affirms, that they had deprived them- 
selves of the Gospel, by losing the distinction between the 
Law and the Gospel, and the true office and use of each; 
by not preserving aright the purity of the doctrine con- 
cerning sin, the works of the law, justification by faith, 
and the conseqent renewal. Here, we must attentively 
observe, that the doctrine of the Gospel, consists not only 
in either historical narration, or assent, concerning the 
words and deeds of Christ, and the rest which is narrated 
in Holy Scriptures; but especially in its true interpreta- 
tion and accommodation to repentance, faith, justification, 
hope and love. It is for this, that Paul contends, in the 
epistle to the Galatians. 

But we will consider what remedy he opposed to these 
corruptions, which, under the name of traditions, were so 
widely diffused. He shows his authority by many argu- 
ments, leads the Galatians to that Gospel, which they 
had before received from his voice, and adds: ‘Though 
we,” the apostles, “or an angel from heaven, preach any 
other gospel unto you, than that which we have preached 
unto you, let him be accursed.” What the Gospel was, 
which Paul had preached to the Galatians, and they had 
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received, there is no necessity for us to divine either from 
conjecture, or the report of unwritten traditions. For 
Paul has fully explained this in the epistle to the Gala- 
tians. Hence, Basil and Augustine have correctly ap- 
plied this passage of Paul to Scripture, thus: If any one 
preach any other gospel in addition to that which is com- 
prised and delivered in Scripture, let him be accursed. 
For Paul does not say merely, “contrary,” but, if it be “in 
addition to” (xap 6) this, even though it be the least particle 
of leaven, the purity of the whole mass is corrupted 
thereby. 

9. In Ephesians 3 : 38, 4, we find a passage declaring the 
design of the writings of St. Paul, “AsI wrote afore ina 
few words, whereby, when ye read, ye may understand my 
knowledge in the mystery of Christ.” If, therefore, the 
question be asked, What was the mystery, the knowledge 
of which, Paul had received by the revelation of the Son 
of God, which he had announced among the Gentiles, 
which believing Jews and Gentiles had received, which the 
Ephesians had heard, when Paul declared to them the 
whole council of God, through which they would be built 
upon the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets? Paul 
replies, that this he had written before, indeed, briefly, but 
yet in such a manner, that according to this as a norm, his 
knowledge into the mystery of Christ could be understood. 

10. The epistle to the Philippians, also affords testimony 
upon this point. Tor it says (3: 1,): “To write the same 
* things to you, to me indeed is not grievous, but for you it 
is safe.” But this “same things,” cannot refer to other 
epistles which he had before written to the Philippians ; 
for of this, there is no proof. Therefore, it must refer to 
that which he had before delivered to them orally, to 
which there isa reference in Phil. 4:9: “Those things 
which ye have both learned, and received, and heard, and 
seen in me, do.” For thus writing, that which he had 
previously preached, he adds the reason: “T'o me, indeed, 
is not grievous, but for you it is safe,” (dopaaés.) How beau- 
tifully this last word declares the cause, on account of 
which Scripture is written, we have considered above, in 
connection with the Gospel of Luke. 

11. For these reasons, Paul wrote to those churches 
which he had founded and instructed orally. But the 
Colossians and Laodiceans never saw his face in the flesh. 
He tells us the design for which he wrote to them in Col. 
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2:1—4. The Colossians had learned the Gospel from 
EHpaphras; but Paul wrote to them: a. That from the 
written approval of an apostle, they might have confidence, 
that that which they had received from Epaphras, who was: 
not an apostle, was not an uncertain or corrupted dogma,- 
but the word of truth of the Gospel, which was preached 
under the whole heaven. 06. That they might not be led 
astray by philosophy, or the traditions of men, Paul shows: 
that his anxiety, lest anything either under his own name, 
or that of others, should be diffused, is so great, that he 
calls it yd. As, therefore, he could not be personally 
present, he performs this office by means of writing. In 
so doing, he did not write merely the words, That is true’ 
which Epaphras has taught you; but he repeats the heads: 
of the doctrine of the Apostles, in order, that recognizing 
it as the same, they might thus have confidence in that 
which they had+heard from Epaphras. But Paul wrote 
this epistle not only for the use of the Colossians, but 
wished it to be read also’ in the church of the Laodiceans, 
who, like the Colossians, had not seen his face in the flesh. 
Therefore, these epistles were, likewise, intended for all of 
us, who have not heard the voice of Paul, and seen his face 
in the flesh, in order that from them we might have assur- 
ance of faith. This is the design of Paul, and upon it 
hangs the entire controversy between us and the Papists. 

12. Here, we may also add an observation from the 
epistle to the Hebrews. Concerning its author, we will 
not now treat. He says (2:1,): Lest xopapjvoue, For 
Chrysostom says correctly, that when the heard word is 
not retained, or preserved, it is said to flow out. Hence, 
we learn why the epistle was written, viz.: That those 
things should not flow out, which had been received from 
tradition. Although in the last chapter he tells us, that 
he has written in few words, yet he embraces two things, 
in which the sum of the Apostolic doctrine is comprised. 
For the fifth and sixth chapters show the rudiments of the 
Apostolic doctrine, as declared in the Churches, in the 
time of the Apostles. Only the mere heads are there re- 
counted; their full explanation, we find in the other writ- 
ings of the Apostles. But the principal argument of the 
epistle to the Hebrews, is this: What is to be understood: 
as the solid food of adults, which was. usually given 
them, after they had received the first rudiments of the 
Christian faith. 
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18. Of the epistles of Paul, there yet remains the second 
to Timothy. Inasmuch as this was written a little before 
his death, and Paul wished to leave it, as it were, in the 
place of a last will and testament, its testimony in refer- 
ence to the entire Scripture of the New Testament, is of 
especial importance. He says (1: 18, 14,): “Hold fast the 
form of sound words, which thou hast heard of me.” 
“That good thing which was committed unto thee, keep 
by the Holy Ghost.” Chap. 2:2: “The things that 
thou hast heard of me, among many witnesses, the same 
commit thou to faithful men, who shall be able to teach 
others also.” Chap. 3: 14: “Continue thou in the things 
which thou hast heard and been assured of, knowing of 
whom thou hast learned them.” There is no doubt that 
these passages refer to the doctrine which Paul had deliv- 
ered orally to Timothy. But whence can we, who have 
heard the voice neither of Paul, nor Timothy, be certain 
as to what traditions were intrusted to Timothy,by Paul? 
It has been clearly shown, that for this very reason, Paul 
committed bis doctrine to letters. 

Just as John wrote: “These are written, that ye might 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and 
that believing, ye might have life.” So, also, Paul says in 
this epistle (8: 15,): “The Holy Scriptures are able to 
make thee wise unto salvation through faith in Christ 
Jesus.” Repetitions of this kind add to their weight. The 
connection clearly shows, that reference is here made to 
the Scriptures both of the Old and New Testaments. 
Those of the New Testament had not been written when 
Timothy wasa child; hence, the reference must be, at least 
partially to those of the Old Testament. But to infer that 
those of the New Testament were excluded, would be 
equivalent to make the Apostle say, that those of this class, 
which were then extant, were not divinely inspired, nor 
profitable for doctrine. As he says, “all Scripture,” he 
evidently means that of both Testaments. For, as all the 
canonical writings had then been published, except those 
of John; and there was no doubt concerning the inspira- 
tion of the Old Testament, Paul here speaks principally 
concerning those of the New Testament, But you may 
object, that no one denies that the Scripture of the New 
Testament is profitable; yet, to infer from this, its suffici- 
ency is not a legitimate mode of reasoning. For the book 
of Ruth also is profitable for doctrine. But, who would 
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infer from this, that it contained everything necessary for 
faith and life, so that nothing should be received, except 
what could be directly proven from it? Ireply: If Paul 
had said only, ‘All Scripture is profitable for doctrine,” T 
grant that this would not declare its sufficiency. But he 
adds, “that the man of God may be perfect; thoroughly 
furnished unto good works.” From 1 Tim. 6: 11, it is evi- 
dent that the term “man of God,” here refers to “minister 
of the Gospel.” The design of Scripture therefore, is, that 
the minister of the Gospel may be perfect, 7. ¢., complete 
in all parts, apzus. The uses of Scripture, as Paul recounts 
them, show its perfection and sufficiency. He maintains’ 
four: 1. Acdacxerar,; referring to the setting forth and proof 
of doctrines. 2. "Exeyxov, the refutation of false doctrine.\ 
8. Ia.dar, to which he adds in righteousness; 7. ¢., the or- 
dering of a pious life; and instruction in morals. 4. “Ena- 
roppwow, according to which; that in life and customs, which 
does not agree with the divine will; it discovered and 
corrected. 

We have, therefore, from Paul, in each of his epistles, 
the clearest testimony, for what reasons, with what design, 
and for what end he wrote, and commended them to 
the churches. 

Peter, also declares the end for which he wrote, (5 : 12): 
“By Silvanus, a faithful brother unto you, as I suppose, I 
have written briefly, exhorting and testifying, that this is 
the true grace of God, wherein ye stand.” This declares the 
same design which Paul gave for his epistles, as shown 
above, viz.: that when any one not an Apostle, professes 
to speak from Apostolic authority, he must bring some’ 
proof of the same from an Apostolic writing. For, if a 
mere pretext and title of traditions could satisfy the 
churches, it surely would not have been necessary for 
Peter to have delivered his own opinion in writing by a 
man having such high repute in the Church as Silvanus. 
Those in the present time, who seek to obtrude upon us’ 
traditions, (not to speak of them too harshly,) are by no’ 
means Silvani. 

In the second epistle he explains the cause of his writ-, 
ing, still more fully and clearly. Having recited the chief 
points of Christian doctrine, he says (1 : 12,): “Wherefore’ 
T will not be negligent always to put you in remembrance 
of these things, though you know them, and be established 
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in the present truth ;” and adds this reason: “That ye may’ 
be able, after my decease, always to have these things in 
remembrance,” v. 15. ‘For there shall be false teachers: 
among you who shall with feigned words make merchan- 
dize of you.” Peter, therefore, recounts two. reasons on 
account of which he wrote: 1. That those who would not 
hear the voice of the Apostles, yet might have and pre- 
serve the pure doctrine which the Apostles proclaimed. 
2. He says that he writes, because of false teachers who 
would arise in the Church; and he calls their corruptions 
feigned words, viz.: Those which they feigned to have been 
delivered and received from the Apostles. Neither does: 
he speak only of dangers which belonged merely to that 
time. But “there shall be,’ he says. “There shall come 
in the last days.” Peter therefore, did not judge, that the 
memory of doctrines could be preserved by traditions. 
Nor does he speak of his owm writings only, but concludes 
(2 Peter 3: 15,): “Hven as our beloved brother Paul, also: 
according tothe wisdom given unto him, hath written unto 
you, as also'in all his epistles,” etc. By this commenda- 
tion he declares, that they belong not merely to the par- 
ticular churches to which they were written, but that they 
contain universal doctrine, belonging to:all who have ob- 
tained like precious faith with the Apostles; for to these 
Peter writes, and says: Paul has written. But. they say: 
Peter nevertheless: affirms, that the epistles of Paul “are 
hard to be understood, which they who are unlearned and 
unstable,. wrest to their own destruction ;’ and hence infer, 
that it is dangerous to use the Scriptures, and safer to rely 
upon traditions. I reply: Peter’does: not say, that the 
epistles of Paul are written in such a manner, as: by their 
difficulty and obscurity, to afford his: readers am occasion 
for destruction ;. for he uses not the feminine,. but the neu-: 
ter article, thus: signifying the subjects of which Paul 
treats, which are placed far above the sight of reason, and 
eannot be understood aright by carnal men, but for this: 
the enlightening influences of the Holy Ghost are needed. 
Nor does he say,.that all the doctrines of the epistles of 
Paul, but only, that some are hard to, be. understood. 
These, too, he does not say,.afford. readers-an occasion for de-: 
struction, but unlearned and’ unstable’ men. wrest them.’” 
This fortune Peter says, is common tothe epistles of Paul, 
with the rest of Scripture. For, he says: “As they do 
also the other Scriptures.” But does Peter on that account. 
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dissuade us from the reading of Scripture? By no means: 
but declares the cause and end of this remembrance, by 
saying: “Ye therefore, beloved, seeing ye know these 
things, beware lest ye also, being led away with the error 
of the wicked, fall from your own steadfastness.” We 
have, therefore, the judgment of Peter also, concerning his 
own epistles, those of Paul, and the other Scriptures, with 
what design, on account of what causes, and for what end, 
they have been delivered to the Church. 

15. Let us hear also the testimony of John on this sub- 
ject. He begins his first epistle with a description of the 
preaching of the Apostles. “That which was from the 
beginning, which we have heard, which we have seen with 
‘our eyes, and our hands have handled of the word of life,” 
etc., “declare we unto you.” To this he adds, v.4: “These 
“things write we unto you, that your joy may be full. This 
then is the message which we have heard from him, and 
declare unto you,” etc. John thus declares, that the Apos- 
tolis writings are messages from Christ. In the second 
chapter he says: “Let that therefore abide in you, which 
ye have heard from the beginning” So, also, “Ye have 
an unction from the Holy One, and ye know all things.” 
There is no doubt that these passages have reference to 
the oral discourses of the Apostle. But hear what John 
says, v. 7: “I write no new commandment unto you, but 
the old commandment which ye had from the beginning. 
The old commandment is the word, which ye have heard 
from the beginning.” Therefore, he who remains in that 
which has been written, truly remains in those things 
which from the beginning were delivered to the Church by 
the Apostles. But why did John write what they before 
had heard and learned? “These things,” says he, “have I 
written unto you concerning those which seduce you.” 
Lest under the pretext of the unction which they had, 
anything should be obtruded upon the Church, he adds: 
“T have not written unto you, because ye know not the 
truth, but because ye know it.” That, therefore, which 
they had learned, from the anointing of the Holy Ghost, 
John wrote. The end for which he did this, and the use 
of Scripture, he expressly declares, 1 John 2: 11, 12, 18. 
So, too, 1 John 4: 1: “Believe not every spirit, but prove 
the spirits, whether they are of God.” How he desires 
the spirits to be tested, is very evident from what he says 
in other portions of the epistle, in which he says: “This 
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is the commandment,” “This is the testimony.” In the 
conclusion of the epistle, (1 John 5: 18,) he declares; 
“These things have I written unto you, that believe on the 
name of the Son of God; that ye may know that ye have 
eternal life.” We merely quote the passages. The testi- 
mony which they give is so clear, that there isno neces- 
sity to add more. 

In the Revelation of John, it is especially to be observed, 
that he several times received a command from the Son of 
God, to write to the churches, the things which he both 
saw and heard. Yet, so great is the shamelessness of Eck, 
Pighius and Andradius, that they do not fear to say, 
that the Apostles received a command from the Son of 
God, not to write, but only to preach the Gospel. John 
was not permitted to write everything, Rev. 10:4, but 
only those things which are necessary, and can be appre- 
hended. The close of the book records a threatening of 
plagues against him, who would either add to its words, or 
take anything from them. Therefore, we have the same 
commandment concerning the Scriptures of the New Tes- 
tament, as we have concerning those of the Old. “Ye 
shall not add unto the werd which I command you; neither 
shall ye diminish aught from it, that ye may keep the 
commandments of the Lord your God which 1 command 
you.” 

Jude says of his epistle, that the necessity of writing 
was imposed upon him by certain false teachers, who had 
crept into the Church unawares. His design was to con- 
tend for the faith once delivered to the saints. That Jude 
refers to the writings of the Apostles, is evident from the 
fact, that he quotes almost to the very word, portions of 
the second epistle of Peter. To these he added other mat- 
ters, which he thought desirable for the preservation of 
purity of doctrine. 

Because in the second and third epistles which bear the 
name of Jahn, it is said; “Having many things to write 
unto you, I would not write with paper and ink; but I 
trust to come unto you, and speak face to face.” This 
Lindanus interprets as meaning that the chief articles of 
faith, and the more profound doctrines of Christianity, the 
Apostles were unwilling to entrust to papyrus and perish- 
able ink, but in order that they might be lasting, to com- 
mit them to traditions. That the text either says, or means 
this, is manifestly false. Since the author of these epistles 
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was unwilling to write those many things to which he 
alludes, we may reply in the words of Augustine: “Who 
is it that declares what they are: and if he would dare to 
speak, whence will he prove it?” 

The sum of that which we have shown is this: The 
Apostles committed their doctrine to writing: 1. To re- 
peat and recall to memory what, whilst present, they had 
delivered orally. 2. To explain by epistle, these doctrines 
which were to be built upon the first principles of faith. 
3. Because the churches were disturbed, and doctrine was 
corrupted, under the pretext of traditions professedly from 
the Apostles. 4. Because the doctrine received from the 
Apostles orally, was not faithfully preserved by tradition. 
5. That other teachers, who were not Apostles, might have 
written testimony, whence they could prove to the churches 
that what they asserted, was Apostolic doctrine. 6. That 
the churches which could not hear the voice of the Apos- 
tles, might know what doctrine to receive as truly Apos- 
tolic. 7. The same things which the Apostles, when 
present, had delivered orally, afterwards being absent, they 
embraced in their writings. 8. In the writings of the 
Apostles, I have not cited a mere catalogue of the chief 
points of Apostolic doctrine, but also correct explanations. 
9. That the canon of Christian faith is contained in Scrip- 
ture. 10. That from the writings of the Apostles we 
might learn their knowledge into the mysteries of Christ. 
11. That in the infirmity of this life, believers might com- 
prehend the mysteries of the Gospel, so far as they are 
able. 12. Whai they first delivered, they afterward com- 
mitted to writing, in order that purity of doctrine might 
be preserved from corruptions. 13. The Apostles em- 
braced; in their writings, both the elements of Christian 
faith, and the fuller doctrine which follows. 14. All Serip- 
ture given by inspiration of God is profitable, that the 
man of God may be thoroughly furnished unto every good 
work. 15. That the Church, after their death, might have 
a means of retaining and preserving Apostolic doctrine. 
16. That there might be in the Church a rule, according 
to which the ministry might be constituted. 17. That 
which the Apostles from the beginning delivered, they 
afterwards wrote for use in all ages, all churches, and all 
times. 18. They wrote both for those who already believed, 
and those who afterwards would become believers. 19. The 
command to write, they received from the Son of God 
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himself. 20. The origin, design, and use of the Scrip- 
- tures of the Old and New Testaments is the same, so that 
to each nothing is to be added, nothing subtracted, noth- 
ing turned to the right or left hand. ! 

In opposition to all the quibbles and sophisms of the 
Papists, these facts clearly and firmly prove, and confirm 
the authority, perfection, and sufficiency of Holy Scripture 
in the New Testament. For, just as the old writers de- 
clare, that nothing is to be declared of God, except that 
which He himself has revealed and testified ; so, also, we 
believe, that which Scripture reveals and testifies of itself, 
because its author, the Holy Ghost, passes judgment upon 
his own work. Still we will add the argument of the old 
Church, concerning the authority, perfection, and suffici- 
ency of Scripture. For we love and revere the testimonies 
of the older and purer Church, by the harmony of which 
we are aided and strengthened, although our faith should 
depend upon the Word of God, and not on human author- 
ity. Hence, we do not place the testimonies of the fathers 
before Scripture, but we add them to it.* 

But Andradius thinks, that with one argument, he can 
overthrow all the testimonies, both of the Word of God, 
and of the Fathers, concerning the perfection and suffici- 
ency of Scripture. He has heard that geometrical demon- 
strations do not prove, so much as force conviction. This, 
therefore, is his demonstration: “God always has a Church 
in the world. But the true Church cannot be divided and 
separated from the true faith. Therefore, we must believe 
whatever the Church has delivered and believed, whether 
formerly or now, even though this can be proved by no 
passage of Scripture, and consequently not Scripture, but 
the opinion of the Church is the most accurate norm, by 
which our faith must be directed, and with which it must 
conform. This is, indeed, a powerful argument, which 
seeks at one blow to hurl Scripture from its place, as the 
rule and canon of our faith. By it, even Christ and the 
Apostles can be condemned, whenever their testimony 
conflicts with that of this Pharisaic Church. But a reply 
is very easy: “It is very true, that the true Church can 
never be separated from the true doctrine or faith. For 
the true Church is that which embraces and confesses the 


*Here follow quite a number of pages of quotations from the 
Fathers. 
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true and sound doctrine of the Word of God. But when 
that organization (coetus), which has the title of Church, 
departs from the true doctrine of the Word of God, it does: 
not follow either that the sound doctrine is false, or that 
the errors, which that organization embraces are truth; 
but it follows, that that organization, since it no longer 
has the true doctrine, is not the true Church. The truth 
of the Word of God, therefore, does not depend, as Andra- 
dius wishes, upon the Church; but, on the contrary, the 
truth of the Church depends, and is judged from the truth 
of the Word of God, which it embraces and confesses. 
For the Church is not an absolute and irresponsible organi- 
zation; but ought to show and prove by sure and firm 
testimonies, that the doctrine which it embraces and pro- 
fesses, is divinely revealed, true, and sound. But this 
testimony it derives from the canonical books of Scripture. 
It is also to be noticed, that even in the true Church, upon 
the foundation, wood, hay, and stubble are often built. 
Sometimes, too, it happens, that the true Church is con- 
eealed as it were, beneath another corrupt organization, as: 
when Elijah said, 1 Kings 19: 14, “I, even I only, am 
left.” “When the Son of Man cometh, shall he find faith 
upon earth?” But, if in the time of Elijah, any one 
had judged concerning the truth of the doctrine, from the 
agreement of the visible Church, he would have erred alto- 
gether. The question, as to whether the truth of the 
doctrine is to be decided from the position of the 
Church, or whether from doctrine divinely revealed 
we are to determine what is the true Church, has been de- 
cided by Christ, who has given us this sign: “My sheep 
hear my voice,” and by Paul, who has said: “Ye are built 
upon the foundation of the prophets and apostles.” 
Besides this, the Papists have two other points, treating 
respectively of the uncertainty or ambiguity, and the ob- 
scurity of Scripture; but these my adversary Andradius, 
does not wish to discuss. For he grants, that nothing is 
truer, surer, firmer, and more unchangeable than Holy 
Scripture, and where it delivers dogmas or precepts, 
that it is certain and by no means ambiguous. In refer- 
ence to its obscurity, he cannot cast aside that distinction, 
which in opposition to the Jesuits, I cited from Augus- 
tine, viz.: That although many passages in Scripture are’ 
obscure and difficult, yet, that everything that refers to 
faith and morals, is found in plain and elear passages:. 
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Yet, in oder that he may not seem idle, he declaims much 
concerning the great danger of obscure passages of Scrip: 
ture, if any one curiously wrests them to his own wicked 
opinions. But in this entire declamation, he fights with- 
out an adversary. For, we also say, that obscure passages 
of Scripture, are not to be interpreted contrary to the 
meaning of those which are manifestly clear; yea, from 
obscure passages of Scripture, no doctrine is to be derived, 
which cannot be proved from other passages, the meaning 
of which is manifest. 


Of the Canonical Books. 


Three questions belong here: 1. Why Scripture is called 
canonical, and how this name confirms what we have thus 
far said concerning its authority, perfection and sufficiency ? 
2. By whom, and how was the canon of Scripture estab- - 
lished, and whence Scripture has its canonical authority ? 
3. What books are canonical, and what apocryphal ? 

1. They trifle when they say, that Scripture is called 
canonical, because of authority granted it by the canon of 
some council; for they cannot name the council. Without 
doubt, the name is taken from Paul, who says, Gal. 6 : 16, 
“As many as walk,” ro xavov rovrg, So, also, Phil. 3: 16; 
2 Cor. 10:18. The name is taken from Ps. 19 : 4, where’ 
the word signifies a canon or rule, consisting of either a 
line or cord; which is applied to any building or work, im 
order that it may not vary from the pre-arranged order, 
but may be completed according to a true plan. The’ 
metaphor, by which the term has been transferred to the 
doctrine of the Apostles, is very appropriate. *For the 
Church is the house of the living God, the builders of 
which, are the ministers of the Word. But, in order that: 
the structure be begun aright, by the ministry of the Word, 
or the preaching of doctrine, and be completed in a right: 
order, according to a plan, there is need of a certain canow 
or rule, with which the builders may compare their work. 
This rule is the doctrine of the Apostles, Ps. 19:4. But: 
inasmuch as this, so far as it is sufficient and necessary, has’ 
been comprised in writings, itis called canonical Scripture,’ 
the canonical books, or the canon of Scripture, being such 
arule that whatever agrees with it, is judged as correct, 
sound and Apostolic, but whatever does not agree with it, 
departing from it either by excess or defect, is considere& 
aright as supposititious, corrupt and erroneous: 
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2. Whence does Scripture derive its authority? The 
Papists say: From the Church. This, Pighius interprets 
as meaning, that the authority of the Church is superior 
to Scripture; inasmuch as the authority of the Church has 
given to certain writings canonical authority, which they 
had, neither from themselves, nor from their authors. 
Some say, that the authority of the Church, is so superior 
to Scripture, that it could reject the Gospels written by the 
Apostles ; and give canonical authority to the writings of 
those, who were not apostles, as Mark and Luke. Some, 
even do not fear to blaspheme divinely-inspired Scripture, 
saying, thatif it would be deserted by the authority of the 
Church, it would be of no more account than the fables of 
Alsop. From these premises, they draw the inference, 
that what the Church delivers, even without the testimony 
of Scripture, has the same authority as Scripture, all the 
authority of which has been given it by the Church. All 
these positions are false. Canonical Scripture has its pre- 
eminent authority principally from the fact, that it is 
divinely inspired, 7.e., that it was delivered, not by the 
will of men, but that men of God moved thereto by the 
Holy Ghost, both spoke and wrote. That there might be 
no doubt, that the men whom he selected for this work, 
were divinely inspired in reference to what they wrote, he 
adorned them with many miracles and divine testimonies. 
Lastly, these divinely inspired writings, were entrusted to 
the Church, to preserve them with the greatest care, from 
all corruptions, and hand them down, as it were, to pos- 
terity. Scripture, then, has its canonical authority, princi- 
pally from the Holy Ghost, by whose inspiration it was 
written. Secondly, from the writers to whom God granted 
certain peculiar evidences of truth. Finally, from the 
primitive Church as a witness, in whose time these writ- 
ings were published and approved. But this testimony of 
the primitive Church has been handed down since then, in 
a constant succession, and been carefully preserved in the 
histories of antiquity, so that the succeeding Church may 
have a guard of the primitive testimony of the Church, 
concerning Scripture. There is, therefore, a very great 
difference between the testimony of the primitive Church 
in the time of the Apostles, that of the Church which 
directly followed Apostolic times, and received the testi- 
mony of the primitive Church, and that of the present 
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Church. The last two have not the power of assigning 
anything to the sacred books, or separating anything frony 
them, for which they cannot bring sure proofs from the 
testimony of the primitive Church. 

Thus, from the allusions of the New Testament, we can 
infer what was the Old Testament canon. In the New 
Testament, John saw the writings of the three Evangelists, 
and approved of them. Paul signed his epistles with his ~ 
own mark; Peter saw them, and commended them to the 
churches. John attached both his own testimony, and 
that of the Church, to his writings. Thus the canon of 
Scripture was formed. 

This testimony of the primitive Church, concerning the 
genuine Scriptures of the Apostles, posterity which has 
followed, has so constantly and faithfully retained, that 
afterwards many writings which were published over the 
name of the Apostles were rejected, as supposititious and 
corrupt, because it could not be proven from the testimony 
of the early Church, that they had been either written by 
the Apostles, or approved by them whilst alive, and en- 
trusted to the Church; and also, because they contained 
doctrine not harmonizing with that, which, being received 
from the Apostles, the Church was preserving in memory 
which was then still recent. Thus, Eusebius refers to 
three classes of Scriptures: 1. Those received by the 
unanimous testimony of the Church. 2. Those concern- 
ing which there was doubt, as to whether they were cer- 
tainly written and published by those Apostles, whose 
name and title they bore, so that those concerning which 
there was contradiction in the testimony of the primitive 
Church, were not simply condemned, but were used and 
read as profitable; and just as the former class were called 
eanonical or catholic, so also, the latter were termed hagio- 
grapha, ecclesiastical, and by Jerome, apocryphal. Such 
an accurate distinction was made, in order that there might 
be a certain canon, as a sure rule of dogmas in the Church; 
that they might know, says Cyprian, from what springs, 
the cups of the Word of God have been drawn. Of the 
second class, or Apocrypha, Jerome says, That the Church 
reads these for the edification of the people, but not for 
confirming the authority of any dogmas.of the Church. 
The third class is altogether rejected. The question now 
is: 1. Whether the present Church can make those writ- 
ings canonical, which the primitive Church rejected? The 
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answer is clear. No. 2. Can it reject those, which have 
clear and sure testimony to their authority, from the prim- 
mitive Church? Ido not think that any one would say 
this. 3. Can the present Church make those writings 
canonical, catholic, and equal to the first class, concerning 
which the primitive Church was in doubt? The Papists 
not only contend that it can, but they also usurp the au- 
thority of removing that distinction between the canonical 
and apocryphal books, which was made by the primitive 
Church. But, as we have already said, this authority is 
not possessed at present by the Church; for, in the same 
manner, it could either reject the canonical books, or can- 
onize those which are false. For this entire matter de- 
pends upon the testimony of the Church, which existed 
at the time of the Apostles. What it received, the Church 
immediately following, has preserved in histories worthy 
of our reliance. 

8. The third question is: “What books are, and what 
are not in the canon?” We do not now speak of the sup- 
posititious and false writings, of which Husebius has given 
a catalogue. But the question now is, as to whether all 
the books found in the Vulgate edition of the Bible, pos- 
sess the same certainty, and equal authority. The testi- 
mony of the ancient Church is very clear to the fact, that 
of these books, some are in the canon, and some are not, 
but are apocryphal. Of the Old Testament writings, the 
following are accounted apocryphal: The book of Wisdom, 
Syrach, Judith, Tobit, third and fourth Esdras, Baruch, 
the epistle of Jeremiah, the books of Maccabees, and por- 
tions of Esther and Daniel. The reason on account of 
which these bave not canonical authority, is not obscure. 
For, some of these were written after the times of the pro- 
phets, and by those who had no divine testimonials of the 
certainty and authority of their doctrine. Others bear the 
names of prophets, but have no sure testimonials that they 
were written by those to whom they are ascribed. 

Of the books of the New Testament, which have not 
sufficiently certain, firm, and concordant testimonials of their 
certainty and authority, the followingare recounted. Huse- 
dius says: “The Scriptures which are not regarded as indu- 
bitable, although known to many, are the following: The 
epistles of James, Jude, second Peter, and second and third 
John. Some reject the apocalypse, others place it among 
the certain Scriptures concerning which there is no doubt.” 
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Jerome says: “The epistle of James is said to have been 
published under his name by some one else.” Eusebius: 
“The epistle which is placed first among the Catholic epis- 
tles, is that ascribed to James the Just. But it must be 
known, that it is regarded not as genuine and authentic, 
but spurious and forged.” “That which is published as 
the second epistle of Peter, we do not receive as legiti- 
mate.” So also, Jerome: “The second epistle of Peter is 
rejected, because of the difference between its style, and 
that of the first.” Eusebius again: “The second and third 
epistles of John are questioned.” He adds the reason: 
“Because it was doubted, whether they were of John the 
Evangelist, or some one else possessing the same name.” 
Again: “The fact should not be ignored, that some in 
the Roman Church, reject the epistle to the Hebrews.* 
The reasons on account of which these are doubted, are: 
1. Because in the early Church, sufficiently clear and firm 
testimonies cannot be found, that these books were ap- 
proved by the Apostles, and commended to the Church. 
2 Because it is not clear from the testimony of the early 
Church, that these books were written by those whose 
names they bear. 38. Since some of the early teachers 
assigned to them apostolic authority, and others denied it, 
the matter must be left in doubt. And yet against these 
testimonies of antiquity so clear, the Council of Trent, at 
its fourth session, decreed: “If any one receive not the 
entire books, in all their parts, just as they are in the an- 
cient Vulgate edition, as sacred and canonical, let him be 
accursed.” Therefore, let Eusebius, Jerome, Origen, Mel- 
ito and the entire primitive Church, from whose testimony 
we have received what we have just recited, be accursed! 
It may be asked, then, whether we entirely reject and 
condemn these books. Wereply, By no means. Of what 
advantage then is this discussion? We reply, That the 


* “Mr. Westcott, in an article on the canon, in Smith’s Bible Dic- 
tionary, has fallen into a mistake in stating, that Gerhard agrees 
with Chemnitz, in classing the Antilegomena as Apocrypha. At 
considerable length, in his Loci Theologici, Gerhard discusses this 
subject, rejecting the term Apocryphal, and in place, styling them as 
canonical books of the second order, showing, that the doubt in the 
early Church, was not so much in reference to the authority of those 
books, as tg their authors. For a notice of the divergence of our 
Lutheran divines on this point, see Schmidt’s Dogmatik in loco.’’ (J.) 
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rule of faith and sound doctrine in the Church, may be 
certain. For nothing dare be proven from these books, 
which has not clear proof and testimony, from the canoni- 
cal books. What is said in these books, is to be explained 
and understood, according to the analogy of that which is 
contained in the canonical Scriptures. 


Of the versions of Scripture. 


In the second decree of the fourth session, two facts in 
reference to the versions, or translations of Scripture, are 
to be noticed. 1. Because they contend concerning only the 
Latin editions; therefore, they indirectly condemn, as they 
do in other places openly, the translation of Scripture into 
the vernacular and popular tongues. 2. They declare the 
Vulgate edition so authentic, that no one may presume, 
upon any pretext, to reject it in sermons, readings, dispu- 
tations, or expositions. Our answer is not obscure, if the 
origin of the versions be considered. God at first revealed 
the heavenly doctrine in the Hebrew tongue. For, before 
the flood, that was the only language of the human race; 
and, after the flood, God so ordered it, that his doctrine 
should be committed to writing in the letters of that 
tongue; because the Hebrew language isthe mother of all 
others. Although afterwards the tongues were confound- 
ed, Gen. 11, yet, in those times, there seems to have been 
such an affinity between the languages, that Abraham con- 
verses in Chaldea, Egypt and Canaan, without an inter- 
preter. Joseph in Egypt, Gen. 41, converses with his 
brothers, by means of an interpreter, yet the name which 
Pharaoh gave to Joseph, shows the great affinity of the 
language of Egypt, with the Hebrew tongue. The name 
Moses, which was given by Pharaoh's daughter, bears wit- 
ness to the same fact. ‘The friends of Job, coming from 
different regions, converse with him in Hebrew. In Deu- 
teronomy 28, where the Lord threatening to bring enemies 
from remote countries, says: “Whose tongue thou shalt 
not understand.” Therefore, on account of the affinity of 
the languages, that which God had delivered in the He- 
brew tongue, could be read and understood even by others. 
But inasmuch as God did not deliver Scripture to us, in 
order that it should bea sealed book, or one which very 
few could read and understand, when, in the progress of 
time, the affinity of other languages with the Hebrew, be- 
came farther removed, so that the Hebrew could no longer 
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be understood by others, Scripture began to be translated 
into other languages, so that not only those well-versed in 
‘Hebrew, but other men also might read what concerned 
their salvation. ‘Thus Daniel and Ezra began to write in Chal- 
dee. Afterwards all Scripture was translated into the Syr- 
iac, or Chaldee; for this tongue was widely used. So also, 
when the Greek tongue began to be widely known, the Scrip- 
ture of the Old Testament was translated into the Greek 
language. On the cross, Christ quoted the words of Scrip- 
ture, in the Syriac idiom. The Apostles also, for the most 
part, used the Greek translation of the Old Testament. 
Hence, the design of translating the sacred volumes into 
vernacular and popular tongues, was approved of by Christ 
and the Apostles. So, also, the Ethiopian eunuch was 
reading Isaiah, not in the Hebrew, but in a Greek transla- 
tion. These facts clearly show, that God wishes Holy 
Scripture to be read and understood by men of other 
languages. 

Just as by the confusion of tongues, the purity of 
divinely revealed doctrine was lost and corrupted, so the 
Holy Ghost, by the diversity of tongues, on the day of 
Pentecost, again brought the Gentiles, by means of the 
Apostles into the unity of the faith. He gave the gift of 
tongues, in order that the doctrine of the New Testament, 
might be delivered not merely to some people, in one or 
two languages, but to all nations under heaven, in such a 
tongue as all could understand. God wished to hand down 
the Scriptures of the New Testament in Greek, because it 
was most widely used, as Cicero says in his oration for the 
Archian poet, §10. In the Hast, where the Greek lang- 
uage remained for a long time vernacular, the fathers used 
Geeek in the churches, and in the same language, the peo- 
ple read the Scriptures. But in the West, where the Latin 
language prevailed, there began to be translations of Holy 
Scripture into Latin. Thus, Augustine says: “Those who 
have translated the Hebrew Scriptures into the Greek, can 
be counted; but the Latin interpreters, in no wav.” For 
the Latin was then the vernacular tongue, in which Au- 
gustine preached, and the people read their Scriptures and 
sang their psalms. 

Since the Latin has ceased to be vernacular and popular 
the question, therefore, to be decided is, whether we ave 
permitted to translate Holy Scripture from the original 
into those tongues, which have become prevalent now in 
our region? An affirmative decision, the Papists not only 
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condemn, but also persecute with flame and sword, con- 
tending only for the Latin version. But, from what we 
have already said, a true judgment concerning such bar- 
barous tyranny is sufficiently clear; for where has God de- 
clared, that such dignity belongs only to the Latin, that in 
it alone Holy Scripture is to be read? The dignity of the 
Hebrew and Greek tongues, in which the Scriptures were 
originally written, is certainly much greater. Would it. 
not be much better for them, therefore, to contend, that Holy 
Scripture is to be read only in these languages? But, per- 
haps, they would answer: “These are Greek, and cannot be 
read.” Certainly God does not wish bis doctrine to be 
known only by Latin men. For, if God commanded his 
doctrine to be delivered to nations of all tongues, this com- 
mand cannot be obeyed, unless the doctrine of Scripture 
be translated into other languages, which are known to the 
people, to whom Christ is preached. For the doctrine of 
Gospel must be preached from Scripture; and in preach- 
ing, a tongue dare not be used which is not known to the 
hearers, 1 Cor. 14. But we ought not to have forgotten, 
that the faith of the Papists extends beyond Scripture, 
and that they can, therefore, teach without a translation of 
Scripture into the vulgar tongue. Yet it is truly the 
tyranny of Antichrist to slay innocent men, on account of 
the versions of Scripture in the vulgar tongues. 

Another point in this decree refers to the Vulgate ver- 
sion, which we neither reject or condemn.. It is useful to 
adopt a certain version, in order that the force of the 
words, and the proper meaning of the passage, may be 
judged from the sources. In this manner we retain the 
old versions; and if the authors of this decree at Trent, 
had gone no further, there would be no disagreement be- 
tween us. But not content with this, they command, that 
the Vulgate version be regarded so authentic in public 
readings, discussions, sermons, or expositions, that no one 
dare, upon any pretext, reject it. But whatif the Vulgate 
edition have not correctly rendered the Hebrew or Greek 
text? If either by the ignorance, or carelessness of the 
transcribers, some things have been changed, dare we not 
depart from the old version, and return to the original ? 
Can we not prefer the fountains to the rivulets? The 
Tridentine fathers reply: ‘“‘No one dare reject the Vulgate 
edition, on any pretext.” Jerome himself renders many 
things differently from the Vulgate as we now have it. 
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We have from him a translation of the Psalms and Eccle- 
siastes, which differs very materially from the versions of 
these same books, given in the Vulgate. Jerome confesses 
that he revised the four Evangelists, by comparing them 
with the Greek texts, yet in interpreting Matthew, he dis- 
covered in the Vulgate edition some errors, as also in the 
epistles of Paul. Since that time, by the carelessness of 
drowsy transcribers, as the study of the languages was 
not pursued, how many mistakes, do you not suppose, 
have crept into the Vulgate edition! It certamly cannot 
be denied, that in many passages, the true meaning of the 
Psalms is not correctly rendered. This is so clear, that 
Lindanus admits it, and Andradius, who often shows that 
he is a Hebrew scholar of more than ordinary attainments, 
T think will not deny it. Gen. 9 : 6, is mutilated ; for the 
Vulgate omits the words, “by man,” which are found in 
the original. That most beautiful passage, Matt. 9 : 13, 
“T am not come to call the righteous, but sinners,” is muti- 
lated by the omission of the words, “‘to repentance.” So, 
also, 1 John 5:18; Rom. 4:2; Rom. 11: 6, “And if by 
grace, then is it no more of works; otherwise, grace is no 
more grace,” is entirely omitted. The ignorance of the 
transcribers is manifest in many passages. Hazara 9, instead 
of posillus, they read pax iilius; instead of sepem, spem. 
Judges 11, instead of altera matre, adulteratu matre. Ps. 
131, instead of ex victu, viduam. 1 Samuel 19, for cecidit, 
they read cecinih Many passages of the same kind have 
been noted by Valla, Stapuleneis, Erasmus, ete. 

Still, so great is the shamelessness of this assembly of 
Papists, that they do not fear without any exception to 
state, that the Vulgate edition is not to be rejected, upon 
any pretext; even though some passages have been rend- 
ered incorrectly, and others have been changed, mutilated 
and added, so as not to agree with the original. Thus the 
mistakes of the translator, the faults of transcribers, the 
additions and mutilations of men, they receive for the 
Word of God. Unwilling to drink from the pure foun- 
tains, they prefer the muddy brooks. 

But they contend for the errors of the Vulgate, not with- 
out reason. For, in many passages, it is adapted to the 
Papish dogmas. Thus, the intercession of the Virgin 
Mary, they prove from a corrupt reading of Gen. 3 : 15, 
“She shall bruise thy head,” contrary to the Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Greek versions, and the testimony of all an- 
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tiquity. The sacrifice of the mass, they prove from a cor- 
ruption of Gen. 14:18. ‘Melchizedek, king of Salem, 
offered bread and wine; for he was the priest of the most 
high God ;” whereas, neither the verb, “offered,” nor the 
conjunction, “for,” is in the original. They excuse original 
sin from a mis-rendering of Gen. 6 : 5, which the old ver- 
sion gives as, “The imagination of the thoughts of man’s 
heart, is prone to evil.” For the invocation of saints, they 
cite the false readings of Job 5:1; Ps. 150:1. They 
attempt to prove doubt concerning the forgiveness of sins, 
from their reading of Eccl. 9:1, “No man knoweth 
whether he be worthy of love or hatred.” So, too, all 
things which their councils lay down, they declare should 
be received on account of John 14 : 26, which the Vulgate 
reads: “He shall teach you all things, and bring all things 
to your remembrance, whatever I will say to you.” But 
the Greek has eizov sucv, “Whatsoever I have said,” not 
“will say.” The perfection of good works in this life, 
Staphylus proves from the corrupt text of the old version 
Eph. 6 : 13, “That ye may be able in all things to stand.” 
Marriage is enumerated among the sacraments, because 
the old version, Eph. 5 : 32, translates mystery by sacra- 
ment. The efficacy of extreme unction, is proved from 
James 5 : 14, 15, because the old version has the word alle- 
wiare, which is used in relation to spectres and incursions 
of Satan, although James has the word éyepec. Andradius 
in order to prove that in the baptized, no trace of sin re- 
mained, quotes Heb. 9: 28, “Christ was once offered to 
exhaust the sins of many,” and adds, “nothing remains of 
what is exhausted,” although he knows that there is no 
such word in the Greek. 

What the reader ought especially notice is, that the 
Council of Trent, in order to show that the Church has 
the power of dispensing with the essentials of the sacra- 
ments, contrary to the institution of Christ, abuses the 
equivocation of the old version, where, in 1 Cor. 4: 1, the 
ministers of Christ are called the “stewards (dispensatores) 
of the mysteries of God.” Therefore, in the sacraments, 
they can dispense with one form in the Supper; for they 
are dispensors. O good God, how great is the shameless: 
ness of Antichrist, that in the light of so great knowledge 
of languages, he can play in a manner so childish, concern- 
ing a matter of such serious importance, when Paul calls 
ministers only oizovopovs | 

Von. XXI. No. 84. 76 
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Surely, therefore, it was not without a purpose, that the 
Council of Trent made the old Vulgate Latin edition of 
the Bible authentic, as we have thus shown. 


Of the Interpretation of Scripture. 


It is certain, that the doctrine of Scripture and its sav- 
ing use, do not consist in words which are not understood, 
but in their true meaning and correct knowledge, as Christ 
has said, Matt. 13 : 23, “He that received seed into the 
good ground, is he that heareth the Word and wnderstand- 
eth it.” Many passages of Scripture are explained in plain 
and clear words, and need no interpretation from without ; 
for they explain themselves. 

In those passages which are thus clear, all these matters 
are found which refer to faith and morals. But in addi- 
tion to these, there are many difficult and obscure passages, 
the sense of which cannot be discovered at first sight. In- 
asmuch, however, as God neither has included them in his 
Word without purpose, nor desires them to be a pretext 
for error, he has provided for the gift of interpretation 
within the Church, 1 Cor. 14: 26. This gift the Lord 
does not wish to be despised, or cast aside, but to be used 
within the Church, with reverence, as an organ and means 
for discovering and understandmg the true sense of Scrip- 
ture, Acts 8:31. But this gift of interpretation cannot 
be exercised without the Church, by the unregenerate ; for 
it is the light of the Holy Ghost, kindled in the hearts of 
the pious. Concerning the unregenerate, Paul says, 1 Cor. 
2:14, “The natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto him; neither 
can he know them, because they are spiritually discerned.” 
2 Cor. 4: 8,4, “If our Gospel be hid, it is hid to them 
that are lost, in whom the god of this world hath blinded 
the minds of them which believe not, lest the light of the 
glorious Gospel of Christ should shine unto them.” But 
in the Church, the Son of God, seated at the right hand of 
the Father, bestows such gifts for the edification of his 
body, Eph. 4: 8, 11, 12. 

It is also certain, that no one in the interpretation of 
Scripture, should rely upon his own wisdom, except in 
clear passages, 2 Peter 1:20. Those who presume to 
bend Scripture to their own sense of it, which they have 
framed beforehand, do so to their own destruction, 2 Peter 
3:16. That reader, therefore, is the best who does not 
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bring any understanding to Scripture, but carries it away 
from Scripture. We, therefore, gratefully and reverently 
use the labors of the Fathers, who, by their comments, 
have profitably explained many passages of Scripture; and 
confess that we are nota little confirmed in reference to 
the true sense of Scripture, by the testimony of the early 
Church. For we do not believe, that any one can frame 
for himself an interpretation, conflicting with all antiquity, 
and of which there are evidently no testimonies in the 
Church. \ 

W hat, therefore, in addition to this, can the Council of 
Trent desire? They have very artfully couched the lan- 
guage of this canon, in very general terms. Yet their 
meaning, which they have concealed here, but expressed 
elsewhere, may be reduced to four heads: 

1. They contend that the gift of interpretation is bound 
to the ordinary succession of bishops, in such a manner, - 
that whoever is elevated to this position, enjoys the gift. 
Thus, they say, that the Pope has all Jaws in his own breast, 
even though he be an idiot, or so forgetful as to know 
nothing of himself. Likewise, that he has his own will 
for a reason in everything which he wishes; so that he 
can change the form of the sacraments handed down from 
the Apostles, and administer them contrary to the first 
four Councils, and the words of the Gospel. 

This is a false position. For Paul, 1 Cor. 12: 11, treat- 
ing concerning the gift of interpretation, distinctly says, 
“All things worketh that one and self-same Spirit, divid- 
ing to every man severally as he will;” and the entire 
history of the Old Testament shows how God frequently 
passed by the priests, and raised up from other tribes, 
prophets as the interpreters of his will. 

2. They assign to the gift of interpretation, a sort of 
judicial authority, so that it is not necessary for them to 
prove their interpretation, by sure and firm reasons, but 
they wish us, without examination or inquiry, to adopt the 
sense obtruded upon us by those, who, without the declara- 
tion of the Spirit, arrogate to themselves the gift of inter- 
pretation. But Paul says (1 Thess. 5 : 19—21,): “Quench 
not the Spirit. Despise not prophesyings. Prove all things; 
hold fast that which is good.” So, also, in Acts 17: 11, he 
commends the example of the Bereans, who searched the 
Scriptures, in order to discover whether those things which 
they heard wereso. In Acts 8: 31, the eunuch describes 
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interpretation by the excellent word éényev. In 1Cor. 14: 
29, Paul describes how in obscure passages, pious teachers 
ought to seek a true interpretation, when they have com- 
municated their opinions. “Let the prophets speak two 
or three, and let the others judge. If anything be re- 
vealed to another that sitteth by, let the first hold his 
peace.” 

The Church has not, then, any judicial right im inter- 
preting; but there are certain rules according to which 
these interpretations must be made. 

3. When the Papists adapt any passage of Scripture to 
their corruptions, they eagerly search the writings of the 
Fathers, and scrape together such extracts as suit their 
purpose, without regard to the agreement, or disagreement 
of these passages with Scripture; although even the Fath- 
ers are unwilling to bind readers to their writings in such 
a manner, that any one should be obliged to believe any- 
thing, merely because the Fathers have said it. 

On the contrary, we use the labors of the old teachers 
with reverence and gratitude, but still, so as to retain our 
Christian liberty. 

4. They arrogate to themselves also the right, even in the 
clearest passages of Scripture, to depart from the simple 
and true meaning, given us by the proper signification of 
the words, and to frame another, with such dictatorial au- 
thority, as to demand us to believe, not what Scripture 
simply, properly and openly says, but what they interpret 
for us. By this artifice, they elude the clearest passages, 
concerning justifying faith, concerning sin remaining in 
the regenerate, concerning the imperfection of good works 
in this life, concerning the free will, concerning the inter- 
cession of Christ,” ete. Thus, when Christ says: “Drink 
ye all of this ;” they say, “Not all; but only the priests.” 
When, Heb. 18 : 4, says: “Marriage is honorable in all;” 
they say, “Not in all; but only inlaymen.” When Christ 
says: “The kings of the Gentiles exercise lordshi 
over them; but ye shall not be so,” (Luke 22 : 25, 26,) 
they wish to lead us away from this clear passage, and to 
receive, I know not what interpretation. Paul calls that 
a doctrine of devils, which forbids marriage; but all this 
is of no account; for they contend, that these words are 
not to be understood, as they sound, but as the Roman 
Church interprets them. In order to play thus with Scrip- 
ture,-with impunity, and avoid its authority, this: canon 
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has been framed. Osius says of the Word of God: “If 
any one have the interpretation of the Roman Church con- 
cerning any passage of Scripture, even though he do not 
know or understand, whether, or how it agrees with the 
words of Scripture, he has the very Word of God.” Thus, 
the interpretation of the Romish Church is: ‘Behold here 
are two swords,” 7. e., the Roman Pope has the administra- 
tion both of the spiritual and temporal power. Elisha 
made bitter waters sweet by throwing in salt, 7.¢., in the 
Church, there ought still to be exorcised water, and salt 
which has been blessed, the efficacy of which, we must be- 
lieve, prevails against the devil and sins. Ps. 8: 6, “Thou 
hast put all things under his feet,” 7. e., in subjection to the 
Pope. “The beasts of the field,” 7. e., men living on this 
earth. “The fish of the sea,” 7.e, souls in purgatory. 
“The fowls of the air,” 7. e., the souls of the blessed, which 
by canonization, the Pope can present to us as objects of 
adoration. Very many such—we cannot call them inter- 
pretations, but—puerilities exist in the public writings 
of the Papists. As the basis for authority to be afforded 
him in all such matters, Andradius covers many pages, 
with his declamations concerning implicit faith. By im- 
plicit, he means that which is hidden in anything; and, 
therefore that is implicit faith, by which we believe, that 
all things contained in Scripture are true, although many 
things escape our knowledge; for, in this life, we cannot 
examine and penetrate everything. ‘Thus the saints of the 
Old Testament implicitly believed many things, which we 
in the New Testament explicitly believe. But, in this 
manner, Andradius contends without an adversary; for 
we grant all that he says. Yet, he knows well, that when 
the Papists contend for implicit faith, they understand it in 
quite a different sense; wishing by means of it to impose 
upon us the necessity of believing, whatever their Church 
holds and declares, even though there be no testimonies 
cited in favor of the position; and in such a manner, too, 
that it is not necessary either to think, or inquire, or 
understand what the objects of our faith are, or whether 
they have any foundation in the Word of God. * 

It is this concerning which we contend ; not, as the Pa- 
pists misrepresent us, ds if in uncultivated men, any great 
knowledge of letters is required. Nevertheless, it is neces- 
sary, that they should confess the persuasion that the arti- 
cles of faith, which are proposed, are not human inven- 
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tions, but divine sentences delivered from the Word of 
God. For, when to the uneducated, the words of the Ten 
Commandments, the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, the institu- 
tion of Baptism, and the Lord’s Supper, are propounded, 
there are the very words of Scripture, in which there is no 
doubt, that the sum of the heavenly doctrine is contained. 
Such faith of the uneducated, believing this, is not, there- 
fore, the implicit faith of the Papists; for it embraces the 
very words and judgment of Scripture; whilst, on the 
other hand, the persuasion of implicit faith, tends either to 
prohibit, or teach, that there is no necessity to think and 
seek, whether those doctrines which are propounded, have 
certain, firm, and clear foundations in the Word of God; 
and asks us to believe simply upon the persuasion of the 
authority of persons. This persuasion is not true faith, 
but a servile opinion. For they impose not only upon the 
uneducated, but also upon the educated, the servitude not 
to see, or seek, or understand, where in Scripture, that 
which they propose, is founded ; but simply to believe it, 
because the Pope and prelates of the Church have thus 
determined. ‘This is the state of the discussion concerning 
implicit faith. We know, that the ability of all is not 
equal, and, that a profound knowledge of Scripture is not 
required of the less educated. Augustine, therefore, de- 
scribes the true manner of catechising the unlettered, viz.: 
“That a summary of the heavenly doctrine revealed in 
Scripture, be propounded to them, and that afterwards 
they be led to Scripture itself, each one in proportion to 
the measure of his gift.” Chrysostom often severely re- 
proves the laity, because they left the reading of Scripture 
to the monks alone, and thus clearly censures that implicit 
faith, concerning which the Papists dispute. So, too, it 
was the desire of all the Fathers, to lead the people, not 
from Scripture to implicit faith of human persuasion, but 
from man to the knowledge of Scripture. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


THE MINISTRY. ARTICLE FIFTH OF THE AUGSBURG 
CONFESSION.* 


By Cuartes A. Hay, D. D., Professor in the Theological Seminary, 
Gettysburg, Pa. 


The venerable Confession of our Church does not pro- 
fess to be a systematically arranged body of Christian doc- 
trine; and yet even the casual reader will not fail to 
observe that the topics, briefly discussed in its successive 
articles, are not taken up merely at random, but that they 
seem to follow one another in a simple, natural order. 

The confessors begin with what naturally suggests itself 
as the fundamental article of all religious belief, viz.: The 
doctrine concerning GoD, his nature, works, &c. 

Then follows the article concerning Man in his fallen 
and helpless condition, alienated from God by wicked 
works. 

The third naturally follows, viz.: The doctrine concern- 
ing a Mediator between God and man, the Divine Author 
of reconciliation. 

The fourth presents the sole condition of reconciliation, 
Faith in Christ. 

And, next in order, they present the doctrine of the 
Gospel Ministry, as the divinely appointed agency for bring- 
ing men into this state of reconciliation with God. 

To some reflections upon the article last mentioned, we 
respectfully invite your attention. 

A wide and tempting field here opens before us—THE 
GospEL Ministry? Theme, worthy the pen of an angel 
—office, highest of all upon earth; with duties, preroga- 
tives, responsibilities, trials, encouragements, rewards, all 
linking it with the life of its Divine Author, and reaching 
over into eternity. 

We are admonished, at the outset, however, by various 


* Fifth Lecture on the Holmun TP onaaion, delivered June 27th, 
1870, before the Theological Seminary of the General Synod of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, Gettysburg, Pa. 
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considerations, to limit our remarks to but a few of the as- 
pects of this great theme. Chief among these considera- 
tions is the fact, that some of the topics casually alluded 
to in the Article before us, are treated of ex professo in 
other parts of the Confession, and courtesy toward those 
who have preceded, and are to follow us, demands that we 
do not enlarge upon these. Besides, the main subject of 
the Article, viz.: The Origin and Nature of the Gospel 
Ministry, with its Relation to the Church, has of late been 
attracting special attention, and it has been deemed best, 
therefore, to confine the present discussions chiefly to these 
aspects of the theme. 

We present, in the first place, a literal translation of the 
Article, as we have it in the standard German text, as 
follows: 

“Kor the attainment of this faith, God has instituted the 
Office of the Ministry, has given the Gospel and the Sacra- 
ments, through which, as through means, He gives the Holy 
Spirit, who produces faith, where and when he will, in those 
who hear the Gospel, which teaches that we have a merciful 
God through the merits of Christ, not through our own merits, 
tf we believe this. 

“And the Anabaptists and others are condemned, who teach 
that we obtain the Holy Spirit without the external word of 
the Gospel, by our own preparation, thoughts and works.” 

We append, also, the text of the Article as preserved in 
the original German of Melanchthon, and in the cotempo- 
raneous Latin copy. The slight variation between them in 
the statement of the main topic of the Article, does not 
seriously affect the sense. Whilst the Latin intones the 
means by which the incumbent of the office is to accom- 
plish its design, the German gives greater prominence to 
the fact that the office comes directly from God. No one 
can, however, for a moment suspect, that the Latin does 
not just as clearly 7mply the divine origin of the office, as 
the German copy expresses it.* 


*The original German copy presents the article thus: , 

Solchen glauben zu erlangen, hat Gott das predigpamt (typographi- 
cal error in original, for predigamt,) eingesetzt, Evangelium und Sac- 
ramenta geben, dadurch, als durch mittel der heilig geist wirckt, und 
die Hertzen trést und glauben gibt, wo und wenn er wil, inn denen, 
80 das Evangelium héren, welches lehret, das wir, durch Christus 
verdienst ein gnedigen Gott haben, so wir solchs gleuben. Und wer- 
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As in the preceding article, the fundamental doctrinal error 
of Rome was effectually neutralised by the quiet, unimpas- 
sioned exhibition of the Scriptural doctrine of Justifica: 
tion by Faith alone—so in this article, as by a smooth stone 
from the brook, the giant, practical heresy of the hierarchy 
is smitten in the forehead by the simple annunciation of the 
Scriptural theory of the Holy Ministry. And we cannot 
but admire the calm and quiet style in which this thorough 
work is done. There is no denunciation of that monstrous 
iniquity, the hierarchical antichrist, under whose heel the 
Church was groaning. Still less is there a phrenzied rush- 
ing to the other extreme of rejecting all ecclesiastical order 
and authority. But, with a spirit of profound submission 
to the truth, and of sublime confidence in its power to 
overthrow all error, there comes forth the simple state- 
ment, that Gop, {desiring to reconcile to himself the sinful 
race of man, and having, in pursuance of this gracious 
purpose, carried forward the wondrous plan of redemption 
even unto the sacrifice of his only begotten Son, there- 
upon] appointed and designated a special agency, namely, 
the Ministry of Reconciliation, operating through the Word 
and the Sacraments, whereby he would ordinarily, in all 
coming time, apply to the hearts of men, with gracious and 
sovereign efficacy, upon the sole condition of faith upon their 
part, all the benefits of this atonement. 

The Confessors, in this statement, must be understood 
as having in view, on the one hand, the teachings of the 
Scriptures on this subject, and, on the other, the unscriptural, 


den verdammet die Widderteuffer, und andere, so leren, das wir ohne 
das leibliche wort des Evangelii, den heiligen geist durch eigene 
bereitung und werck verdienen. 

The original Latin copy presents the article thus : 

Ut hane fidem consequamur institutum est ministertiim docendr 
evangelii et porrigendt sacramenta. Nam per verbum et sacramenta 
tanquam per instrumenta donatur Spiritus Sanctus, qui fidem efficit, 
ubi et quando vistim est Deo, in iis, qui audiunt Evangelium, scilicet 
quod Deus, non propter nostra merita sed propter Christum, justificet 
hos, qui credunt se propter Christum in gratiam recepi. 

Damnant Anabaptistas et alios, qui sentiunt Spiritum Sanctum 
contingere sine verbo externo hominibus per ipsorum preparationes 
et opera. 
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and, therefore, unwarrantable claims of the Papacy to all 
manner of dignities and prerogatives as connected with the 
ministerial office. The article was equivalent to a solemn 
protest, on the part of the Confessors, against all else, as 
connected with the Gospel Ministry, except the simple 
preaching of the Gospel and the administration of the Sac- 
raments. These are declared to be all sufficient under the 
sovereign sway of the Holy Spirit, to accomplish both the 
justification and the sanctification of the sincere believer. 
Silently, impliedly, but none the less decidedly, are here- 
with rebuked all claims on the part of a self-perpetuating, 
hierarchical, spiritual judiciary, that assumed to forgive sin 
by virtue of official authority vested init. Equally de- 
cided on the other hand, is the specific protest against that 
false and fanatical spirituality that treats with neglect and 
contempt the outward Word of God, whilst relying upon 
its own inward preparation, thoughts and works. To 
nothing else, say the Confessors, is the reconciliation of 
the sinner with God to be ascribed, but to the blood of the 
atonement applied by the Holy Spirit, at his own good 
pleasure, to the hearts of all who truly believe. 

We may well imagine how unwelcome such simple, 
Scriptural statements as these must have been to the 1m- 
perious ecclesiastical tyrants before whom they were utter- 
ed. This article, thus reiterating the cardinal doctrine 
asserted in the one immediately preceding it, viz.: of Jus- 
tification by Faith alone, and at the same time setting forth 
the office of the Ministry, as existing only for the purpose 
of awakening and keeping alive this faith, must have been 
recognized at once as a wholesale condemnation of every- 
thing in which the existing priesthood chiefly gloried. 

Nor did the question as to the origin, nature, preroga- 
tives, &c., of the ministerial office assume essentially any 
other shape during the succeeding age, when the various 
doctrines of the Confession were being more fully devel- 
oped. The issue still remained the same, viz.: On the one 
hand, a simple, serving, Gospel Ministry, with the ordinary 
means of grace, made effectual by the Holy Spirit to the 
conversion and salvation of men; and, on the other, a 
domineering, hierarchical caste, claiming special official 
prerogatives and practically supplanting the divinely ap- 
pointed means of grace by human inventions. 

Upon this line the great battle of the Reformation was 
fought out, as far as this issue is concerned, and this now 
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constitutes one of the strongest contrasts between Evan: 
gelical and Papal Christianity, each party adhering to the 
principles and practice, the leading features of which are 
indicated in'this article; the Lutheran Ministry, simply the 
divinely appointed official agency for the preaching of the 
Gospel and the administration of the Sacraments, with 
faith as the sole condition of justification before God; and 
the Romish priesthood, with all its various grades, a grand 
consolidated, self-perpetuating hierarchy, claiming to hold 
in its hands the keys of the kingdom of heaven, swaying 
an iron sceptre over the Church, imposing intolerable 
burdens of penance and bodily mortification, and demand- 
ing large pecuniary contributions as conditions sine qua 
non, for procuring pardon for sin and reconciliation with 
God. 

So far, then, as the attitude of the Confession towards the 
Papal Church is concerned, and, we may add, towards the 
Episcopal Church also, (in so far as it clings to the un- 
scriptural doctrine of a graded ministry and specially con- 
secrated ministerial order, perpetuated in the Church by 
an uninterrupted personal and official succession from the 
apostles, )—so far as this aspect of the question is concerned, 
we leave it, with the simple statement we have made, as 
to the unvarying sameness of the issue, that we may turn 
to the consideration of certain topics intimately connected 
with the theme of this Article, that have been for some 
time past, and are now, agitating large portions of our 
Church, both in Europe and in this country. 

Only upon two occasions, during the whole history of 
our Church, has the leading topic of this Article been the 
subject of serious controversy within our own communion. 
The first was consequent upon the glorious revival of the 
spirit of genuine Lutheranism, 7. e., of earnest evangelical 
Christianity, in the days of Spener and Francke. The 
letter of the standards then remained intact, it is true, but 
in maay respects their spirit had been practically ignored. 
‘Pheoretically adhering to the principles of the Reformers, 
the Church practically yielded in some measure to the 
pressure of circumstances, and, under the undue influence 
of the temporal power, encroachments upon the inherent 
rights of the laity were submitted to, and even apologized 
for, that provoked a reactionary resistance, when the heart 
of the Chureh was stirred. and the current set in against 
the lifeless orthodoxy of the age. Along with other liv- 
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ing issues of that day was the question of the common 
priesthood of believers, the inherent right of theslaity to 
expound the Scriptures and administer the Sacraments in 
time of need, and, the right and the duty of all believers 
to take an active part in the selection and appointment of 
the incumbents of the sacred office.* 

Somewhat similar is the origin of the controversy at 
present agitating a portion of our Church, on this subject, 
and bidding fair to attract still greater attention. 

The great revival of religion in our Churches upon the 
continent of Kurope, consequent upon the devastating wars 
of Napoleon and the enthusiastic celebration of the ter- 
centennary of the Reformation, in 1817, led many, whose 
hearts were turned to the Lord, to give earnest heed also 
to the teachings of the great theologians of our Church; 
and the newly awakened religious zeal and thirst for sound 
and wholesome religious instruction awakened in the 
hearts of multitudes of the people a just contempt for the 
heartless rationalism of those whom they were compelled 
to receive as their religious teachers. Finding themselves 
authorized, both by the Word of God and the standards of 
the Church, to exercise the right of choosing pastors for 
themselves, and unable, in conscience, to submit to the im- 
position of unworthy ministers, they resisted “the powers 
that be” and willingly endured the consequent persecution 
for the sake of Christ and a free Gospel. The issue, thus 
created, led at once to an earnest discussion of the great 
principles involved in it, calling forth some admirable dis- 
sertations and provoking, unfortunately, a warm and even 
angry controversy, in which some of the Jeading theolo- 
gians of Germany participated. Meanwhile, some of those 
of whom we have spoke as persecuted for conscience sake 
emigrating to this country, found here free scope for the 
exercise of all their religious rights, and one would natur- 
ally expect that, so far as they are concerned, the agitation 
upon this question would cease. And this would proba- 
bly have been the case, had they not been harshly called 
to account for their opinions and practices in this matter 
by some of their countrymen of more conservative views. 
Tn consequence of this a controversy has arisen that has 


*See some account of this controversy between Spener, Freyling- 
hausen, Frohn, Hilmar, Képke and others, in Walch’s Religious- 
Streitigkeiten, I, 562 sq., 814 sq., II, 492, &c. 
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unfortunately been conducted ina spirit far from creditable 
to either party. 

It would be difficult to account for the vehemence and 
acrimony exhibited in this controversy, were it not for the 
fact that the respective parties believe that they see lurk- 
ing in the statements of their opponents the embryos of 
dangerous heresies ; and so they feel called upon, respect- 
ively, not merely to dispute one anothers avowed opinions, 
but also what seem to be erroneous tendencies likely to be 
developed by them. 

Whilst we cannot but regret the unbecoming temper 
in which this discussion has, especially of late, been con- 
ducted, we cannot refrain from expressing our gratitude 
to the respective combatants for the industry and zeal 
with which they have sifted out of the huge mass of our 
early Church literature and placed within our easy reach 
everything that bears upon this question, each party seek- 
ing to entrench itself behind ecclesiastical authority, and 
each in fact finding what it claims to be a vindication of 
its views in the public standards of the Church and in the 
writings of our soundest theologians.* 

The parties in this controversy may be characterized as 
the democratic-republican on the one hand, and the aristo- 
cratic-conservative upon the other. Of these, the former 
represents the radical revolutionary element of the Refor- 
mation period, with its downright and outspoken antagon- 
ism to the hierarchy of the age; whilst the latter exhibits 
rather the spirif and reflects the views of a later era, when, 
in a more settled state of affairs, the opinions and practice 
of the Church had fallen back somewhat from the more 
pronounced position of the radical Reformers. The former, 
starting out with the assertion of the right of all believers 
to choose and ordain their own religious teachers, were 
driven in the heat of controversy to such assertions con- 
cerning the constant actual right of all Christians person- 
ally to administer the functions of the ministerial office, as 
led their opponents to charge them with low and agrarian 
views of the Sacred Ministry, that rob it of all dignity and 
authority. The latter, seeming to insist upon the self-per- 
petuating character of the Ministry, are charged by their 


* Our special acknowledgments are due to Doctors Walther and 
Hifling for many of the extracts from our older theologians of which 
we avail ourselves in this article. 
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opponents with a Rome-ward tendency, as though they 
made the Church the child of the Ministry and dependent 
‘upon a hierarchial caste.* 

Now it seems strange that among those who claim to 
hold with equal tenacity not only to the Scriptures but 
also to the Confessions of our Church, there should be such 
widely different views upon a subject so clearly stated in 
the standards and so abundantly illustrated in the writings 
of our leading theologians. Surely this should teach these 
controversialists to regard with greater charity their breth- 
ren in the faith, who, agreeing with them so cordially on 
all the great leading issues of the Reformation period, con- 
scientiously differ from them upon some topics of far less 
importance than those here in dispute. 

Let us now turn to the original documents and endeavor 
to ascertain from them what the Conjfessors understood to be 
the Source and the Prerogatives of the Gospel Ministry, and 
its Relation to the Church as a whole. 

In endeavoring to fix with precision the meaning they 
attached to the terms Priesthood, Office, Call, Keys, &c., 
we are unfortunately met at the threshold, with the fact 
that the Reformers (and, among them all, especially Lu- 
ther), employed these expressions often in a vague and 
variable sense, rendering their utterances, at different 
times, more or less inconsistent, thus affording an oppor- 
tunity for those, who differ from one another in their views 


* Among those of the former class, who haye taken part in this 
controversy, we may mention Héfling, (Grundsiitze evangelisch-luth- 
erischer Kirchen verfassung, Erlangen, 1853), Harless, (Kirche und: 
Amt nach lutherischer Lehre, Stuttgart, 1853); Walther, (Die Stimme 
unserer Kirche in der Frage von Kirche und Amt, Erlangen, 1852; 
the same writer in the Lutheraner of 1860, &c.); Loy, in the Evan- 
gelical Review, 1861, 1864 ; Hirich, ditto, 1860; Fink, ditto, 1861 ; 
Fritschel, 5. F. in Brobst’s Theologische Monatshefte, 1869. 

Of those advocating the later, more conservative views, which have 
generally prevailed in our Church, both in Europe and this country, 
we call attention to Lihe, (Aphorismen uéber die neutestamentlichen 
Aemter und ihr Verhaeltniss zur Gemeinde, Erlangen, 1849; also 
Kirche und Amt—Neve Aphorismen, Erlangen, 1851); Grabau, in 
the Pastoral-briefe of the Buffalo Synod and in the Informatorium ; 
Worley, in the Evangelical Review, 1860 ; Hinterleitner, in Brohst’s 
Theologische Monatshefte, 1869 ; Mohldenke, ditto, 1870; Miinch- 
meyer, Gueriche, Thomasius, Kahnis, Delitsch, Kliefoth, &c. 


* 
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upon this subject, from both sides to appeal to them for 
sanction and authority. Hence it has resulted that the 
present controversy is to a great extent a mere logomachy. 
If these and kindred terms were precisely defined and the 
respective parties would agree to use them zn the same 
sense, more carefully noting the varying phases of thought 
expressed by them at different times, by the same early 
writers, those who now so bitterly denounce each other 
would probably be found, after all, not to be so very wide 
apart. 

Fortunately, on the other hand, we are not confined to 
the Confession itself in our search after the precise views 
of the Confessors upon this subject. Not only are we 
justified, upon general grounds, in appealing to the other 
writings published by those who are mainly responsible 
for the Confession itself, in illustration of their opinions, 
but these other writings are directly referred to in the 
standards as rendering a fuller statement upon these sub- 
jects unnecessary. 

At the same time, we should not forget to make due 
allowance also in interpreting the Augustana, for the un- 
mistakable influence of the mild and gentle, and we ma 
add the conservative and conciliatory, spirit of Melanch- 
thon in imparting to it an irenic character that it assuredly 
would not have borne had the true master spirit of the 
Reformation given it its final shape and form. Ich hette 
nicht so leise treten kénnen, was Luther’s characteristic re- 
mark when he first read it, leaving us to infer that he 
would have planted his foot down more firmly, in more 
than one place, and that we should then have had a more 
radical and thoroughly outspoken anti-Romish document, 
as the great standard Confession of Protestantism, than we 
now have. 

I. The Gospel Ministry, say the Confessors, is a divinely 
appointed office. This is so distinctly stated in the Article 
itself, ‘God has instituted the office of the Ministry,” that it 
hardly seems necessary to look elsewhere in the other 
writings of its authors, for a confirmation of this state- 
ment. 

Now, whilst the office of religious teacher would proba- 
bly have arisen in the Christian Church even without any 
special divine appointment, as a practical necessity, just as 
we find that something analogous to it has existed among 
all heathen nations, yet we are not left to account for its 
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origin in the Church upon any such grounds. As our 
Confessors here teach, it was directly introduced, and or- 
dered to be perpetuated, by the Lord himself. Matt. 28: 
19,20, Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, &c. . 2 Cor. 
5:18, He hath given unto us the ministry of reconcilia- 
tion. Eph. 4: 11, And he gave some, apostles; and some, 
prophets; and some, evangelists; and some, pastors and 
teachers. In 20:21, As my Father hath sent me, even 
so send I you. 

It may be satisfactory, nevertheless, to hear a few of 
the utterances of the Reformers upon this subject, and 
their echo in the writings of some of our leading theo- 
logians. ; 

‘Luther, in 1522, Walch, XTX, 1334. 

“Paul says to his disciple Titus, 1 : 5—7, For this cause 
left I thee in Crete, that thou shouldst set in order the 
things that are wanting and ordain elders in every city, as 
I had appointed thee, &. Whoever believes that here 
the Spirit of Christ is speaking and commanding through 
Paul, he must acknowledge that this is a divine appoint- 
ment and arrangement, that in every city there must be 
many bishops, or at least one.” 

Luther, in the Smalcald Articles, 1537. 

“The office of the Ministry is consequent upon the call- 
ing of the apostles.” 

Luther, in 1580, Walch, X, 488, 

“T hope indeed that believers, and those who wish to be 
called Christians, know very well that the Ministry has 
been appointed and established by God, not with gold and 
silver but with the precious blood and bitter death of his 
only Son, our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The term appointed, (eingesetzt, institutum est,) which the 
Confessors here use in regard to the Ministry, is employed 
by them also in regard to human government, (Art. XVI,) 
and they plainly understand the relation to be the same in 
both cases. That there shall be some form of government 
among men, God has determined; what precise shape it 
shall assume, he has not definitely prescribed. That this 
authority, when exercising its functions justly and righte- 
ously, is to be obeyed, he has commanded, “Let every soul 
be subject unto the higher powers. For there is no power 
but of God : the powers that be are ordained of God,” Rom. 
13:1. So also, in the Church, with the Gospel Ministry. 
“Obey them that have the rule over you, who watch for 
your souls as they that must give an account.” 
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Melanchthon, in the Apology, XIII, 11. 

“The Ministry of the Gospel has the command of God 
and has magnificent promises, Rom. 1: 16; Is. 55: 11.” 

Melanchthon, in the Apology, XIV, 12. 

“The Church zs commanded to appoint ministers, which 
ought to be most gratifying to us, because we know that 
God approves that Ministry and is present with it.” 

Gerhard, Loc. de Minist. Hecl. 88 8 & 49. 

“The necessity of the ministerial office depends upon 
the divine appointment, for it has pleased God by the fool: 
ishness of preaching to save them that believe, 1 Cor. 
Pte 21c&or” 

“The original efficient cause of the Gospel Ministry ts the 
one and only true God, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, which 
is proved: 1. By the express declarations of the Scriptures, 
Ps. 68 : 12; 1 Cor. 12 : 28; 2 Cor. 5 : 18, “God hath given 
to us, apostles and other teachers of the Church, the min- 
istry of reconciliation. 2. By the liberal promises of 
God, that he would give pastors to his Church and would 
perpetuate the office of preaching, Jer. 3: 15; 23: 4, And 
I will set up shepherds over them ("*?", cause to stand, ap- 
point) which shall feedthem. Joel 2: 23. 3. By the pecu- 
liar titles of God, which prove that the appointment and 
preservation of the ministerial office belongs to him, Matt. 
9: 38, &e. 

Chemnitz, Exam. XII, de sacr. ord. p. 579. 

“That the office of the Word and the Sacraments was 
instituted by the Son of God also in the New Testament 
cannot be doubted. The Church has also the command to 
call and appoint servants, and 1. The promise is added that 
God will approve the appointment of those who are called 
by the voice of the Church and set apart for this office. 
Thus Paul says, Acts 20: 28, that those who are called 
mediately are appointed by the Holy Ghost to feed the flock 
of God. And in Eph. 4: 11, it is written that the Son of 
God grants as his gifts not only apostles but also pastors 
and teachers, who are called mediately. 2. The promise is 
added that God will grant his grace and gifts, so that those 
who are legitimately called may, by the use of the same, 
rightly, faithfully and savingly accomplish what is design- 
ed by the sacred office; John 20: 28; Matt. 28:20; 1 
Tim. 4:14, &. 3. This promise also is added, that God 
will be with the office, will bless the planting and watering 
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and make them successful, will effectually work through 
the office, calling, enlightening, converting, granting re- 
pentance, faith, regeneration, reformation, and in short ac- 
complishing through the office the entire work of salva- 
tion. Matt. 28:20; John 20:23; Matt. 16:19; 2 Cor. 
3 : 6, &e.” 

As we have already intimated, the Confessors held that 

II. The chief design and special duty of the Ministerial 
Office is the preaching of the Gospel, the administration of 
the Sacraments, and the exercise of Church discipline. 

Whilst in the Article before us, only the preaching of 
the Gospel and the administration of the Sacraments are 
mentioned, the third duty we have here added is through- 
out implied, as it is generally expressly mentioned, by the 
Confessors and all the early theologians, when describing 
the functions of the Ministerial Office. This will abund- 
antly appear in what follows; and we only add here, to 
avoid misapprehension, that we are never to understand 
the Confessors when using the phrase, “forgive and retain 
sin,” that as employing it ina Romish sense. For it will 
be recollected that the Reformation had its very birth in 
Luther’s thundering theses against the blasphemous ipre- 
sumption of that abomination of the Papacy. 

Augsburg Confession, Abuses Corrected, VIT, 5. 

“Our Churches hold, that the power of the Keys, or the 
power of the bishops, according to the Gospel, is the au- 
thorization or command of God to preach the Gospel, to 
forgive and retain sin, and administer the Sacraments. 
For with this command Christ sent forth the Apostles, 
John 20:21; Mark 16:15. This power is exercised in 
teaching or preaching the Word, and administering the Sacre- 
ments, to many or few according to the call, because not cor- 
poreal but eternal things are dispensed, eternal justice, the 
Holy Spirit, eternal life; and these things could not be 
done except through the ministration of the Word and the 
Sacraments.” 

Smalcald Articles ; Appendix. 

“In our Apology we have in general described what is 
the nature of ecclesiastical authority. For the Gospel 
commands all who are placed over the Churches that they 
preach the Gospel, forgive sins, and administer the Sacra- 
ments; and besides this it gives to them such jurisdiction 
that they are to excommunicate those who continue in 
open vice, and to release and absolve those who wish to 
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reform. Now all must confess, even our opponents, that 
all who are set over the Churches have this command alike, 
whether they be called Pastors, or Presbyters, or Bishops.” 

Ill. The Ministry ts no self-perpetuating caste or order, 
with rights and duties intrinsically different from those of 
all other believers ; for all true believers are spiritual priests 
and are capable of performing all the functions of the minis- 
terval office, if called thereto, or, in case of special necessity, 
even without a regular call. 

Surely those altogether misunderstand the Confessors 
who suppose that they meant by this Article to teach that 
God, when he appointed the Ministerial Office, gave to tt 
the Gospel and the Sacraments and the Keys in such a 
sense as that, by possessing the sole and exclusive right to 
administer the same, they should constitute a superior 
rank in the Church and hand down these prerogatives to 
their successors in office. They not only do not imply 
this, but they elsewhere distinctly assert the contrary, viz.: 
That God gave the Gospel, and the Sacraments, and the 
power of the Keys besides, to all the Church, to the whole 
body of believers. It would be strange, indeed, if those 
just emerging from the thraldom of the hierarchy, and in 
the very act of protesting against its enormous assump- 
tions in this direction, should so stultify themselves as 
practically to give back, into the hands of an official, self- 
perpetuating caste, the very weapons with which the 
Church had so long been held in subjection! No, they 
held that there is no such difference between the regularly 
called Ministry and the mass of the believers that the latter 
cannot perform any of the functions of the Ministerial 
Office in case of necessity. Butthiscould not be the case 
if the mass of believers were not already possessed of the 
essential qualifications for the discharge of these official 
duties, and if the right of performing them, or of having 
them performed, were not originally vested in all the indi- 
vidual members of the Church... 

Luther, in 1521, Walch XIX, 1840, 1341. 

“It is enough that we know that a Christian people is 
not divided but is without sects or respect of person, in 
which there is no layman, no clergy, no monk, no nun, ab- 
solutely no difference, all married or unmarried as any one 
may choose. There is in reality no difference between the 
bishops, elders and priests and the laity, no one being dis- 
tinguished from other Christians except that he has an office, 
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which is committed to him, to preach the Word of God - 
and to administer the Sacraments; just as a mayor or 
judge is in no wise distinguished from the other citizens, 
except that the government of the city is entrusted to 
him. * * The name bishop or priest is not the name 
of a class, but of an office ; priest is the same as elder, and 
bishop the same asoverseer. Yet wicked men have manu- 
factured out of them ranks and special dignity.” 

Rattles in his Commentary on 1 Peter, (in 1523,) writes 
thus: 

‘Now these [Papists] have established an order, as though 
it were appointed by God, and have taken such liberties in 
the very midst of Christendom that there is a greater dif- 
ference than between us and the Turks.” 

There is a twofold scriptural basis upon which the Con- 
fessors rest these opinions, viz.: The common priesthood of 
believers and the power of the Keys. 

Luther, Exposition of 110th Psalm, in 1539. 

“Do you ask, wherein consists the priesthood of believ- 
ers, or what are their priestly works? Answer:—The 
very same of which we have been speaking, namely, teach- 
ing, sacrificing and praying. If we have become Chris- 
tians, * * then we have also received the right and the 
power to teach and confess the Word that He gives us be- 
fore all, every one according to his calling and place. F or, 
although we do not all occupy a public office and calling 
yet every believer. may and should teach, instruct, exhort, 
comfort, rebuke his neighbor through the Word of God, 
whenever and wherever that may be needed, as a father 
and mother their children and household, one brother, or 
neighbor, citizen or farmer, the other.” 

This is what Luther means by private Christians using 
the office, viz.: Acting as priest in a private capacity, not 
officiating in public. 

Luther, in 1588, Winkelmesse, Walch XIX, 1536. 

“We do not wish to be, or to be called, made but born 
priests, and our priesthood we claim as hereditary from our 
father and mother ; for owr Father is the true Pastor and 
High Priest, as is written in the 110th Psalm: God has 
sworn and will not repent, Thou art a priest forever after 
the order of Melchizedek. And that he has verified in 
that he offered himself for us upon the cross, &. But 
this same Priest has a Bride, a priestess, as is written, John 
3:29, He that hath the bride is the bridegroom. Of this 
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bridegroom and bride we are born through holy baptism 
and so have become hereditarily true priests in Christen- 
dom, sanctified by his blood and consecrated by his Holy 
Spirit, as St: Peter calls us, 1 Peter2:5, Ye area holy 
priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, and St. Paul, 
Rom. 12 : 2, also calls us priests, for he exhorts us to “pre- 
sent our bodies as a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto 
God.” Now to sacrifice unto God is the office of the priest 
alone, as the Pope himself must confess, and all the world 
beside. Moreover we are not only his children, but also 
his brothers, as he says, Ps. 22 : 23, I willdeclare thy name 
unto my brethren; and Matt. 12:50, He that doeth the 
will of my Father, the same is my mother, sister, brother. 
So that we are priests by the double title of childhood and 
brotherhood. This our connate and inherited priesthood 
we insist shall not be taken from us, or interfered with or 
eclipsed, but held prominently forth, proclaimed and abund- 
antly honored, so that it may shine resplendently as the 
sun, and dazzle the eyes of the devil and his abominable 
puppets, so that his sneaking masses and chrism, in con- 
trast to it, shall stink worse than devils-dung. Hence the 
Holy Ghost in the New Testament has taken especial care 
that the name priest (Sacerdos) should not be applied to 
any apostle or to any other offices, but only to the baptized 
or Christians, as a connate, inherited name through bap: 
tism.” 

The point is much insisted upon by our earlier writers, 
that the term priest, which in the course of time came to 
carry with it so much of special prerogative, was the com- 
mon appellation of all believers in the days of primitive 
Christianity. 

Joh. Gerhard, Loc. de Min. Heel. §§ 14, 15. 

“Augustine, (de Civit. Dei, 10,) says: Now in the Church 
only the bishops and elders are called priests, but al/ Chris- 
tians were so called in view of the mysterious anointing, 
because they are all members of one Priest.” “The former 
signification (says Joh. Gerhard,) is the ecclesiastical one, 
the Jatter is the one usually employed in the Scriptures, this 
is specially to be noted, as against the Papists who seek to 
derive an argument in favor of the mass from the name 
priest as applied in the writings of the Church Fathers to 
the office bearers of the New Testament.” 

Luther, Kirchenpostille, Walch, XII, 1889. _ j 

“They must confess [the Papists] that this typical priest- 
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hood, which existed under the Old Testament, exists no 
longer, and we ask them then, whence have they authority 
to say that they were typified by those priests, and that 
they alone are priests of the New Testament? ‘There is 
not a letter in the whole New Testament in which they 
are called priests. What can they say to this? The lep- 
ers are to go to the priests; where are the priests? St. 
Peter, 1 Ep. 2: 9, says that in the New Testament there 
are no special priests, but that all Christians are priests, 
typified by those priests.” 

Luther, Sendschreiben-Prag, 1523, Walch, X, 1884. 

“For a priest, especially in the New Testament must be 
born, not made ; is not consecrated but created ; is not born, 
however, by a carnal birth, but by a spiritual birth through 
the Word and Spirit, in the washing of regeneration. So 
that all Christians are together priests, and all priests are 
Christians, and it ts a cursed abuse of language to say that a 
priest is anything else than a Christian, for that is main- 
tained in despite of the Word of God, only as a doctrine 
of men, or as a matter of tradition, or because many be- 
lieve it. And to make either of these three’ reasons the 
basis of a matter of faith, is blasphemous and abomi- 
nable.” 

Melanchthon, in the Apology. 

“Gabriel, among other reasons for withholding the cup 
from the laity, adds this also, that there must be a difference 
between the priests and the laity. And I suppose that is the 
principal reason why they now insist so much upon this, 
so as to give a greater air of holiness to the clergy in con- 
trast with the laity. This is all a human contrivance; it 
is easy to see what is the drift of it.” 

Heshusius, Hauptartikel christl. Lehre A. D., 1584, 

. 785. 
i “All believers, not only those who are in the holy office, 
but also civil rulers and mechanics, who are baptized in 
the name of Christ and regenerated by the Holy Spirit, 
these are priests and priestesses, that are fully entitled to 
offer spiritual sacrifices. The Apostle Peter addresses not 
only preachers, bishops and pastors, but the whole Church 
of God, those who had received the Word of God and 
faith in Christ, these he calls the royal priesthood ; there- 
fore the Pope with his bishops does wrong, in that he robs 
the Church of God of her title of honor and appropriates 
this rita name entirely to himself and his baldheaded 
crowd.’ 
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We have already remarked that some of the technical 
terms of this controversy were used by the Reformers and 
the early theologians of our Church in a vague and varia- 
ble manner. This is particularly true of the term Keys. 
In its strict sense, of the ‘power of binding and loosing,” 
they all employ it; but they often use it also in a much 
wider sense; as will be seen from a few quotations. 

Art. XX VIII, of the Confession, defines the keys to be: 

“An authority and command of God to preach the Gos- 
pel, to forgive and retain sin, and to dispense the Sacra- 
ments. This power of the keys we employ and exert only 
by teaching and preaching the Word of God and by admin- 
istering the Sacrament to many or few persons, according 
as our call may be,” &c. 

Melanchthon, Smalcald Articles, Appendix. 

“Just as the promise of the Gospel belongs immediately 
to the whole Church so also do the keys belong immedi- 
ately to the whole Church; since the keys are nothing else 
than the office through which that promise is imparted to 
every one who desires it.” 

Luther, in 1521, commenting upon Matt. 18 : 15—20, 
Biichlein von der Beichte, Erlangen Hd. 27 : 363-4, says: 

“Q that this passage were not in the Gospel! Whata 
fine thing that would be for the Pope! For here Christ 
gives the keys to the whole Church and not to St. Peter. 
And here belongs also the same saying, Matt. 16 : 18, 19, 
where he gives the keys to Peter on behalf of the whole 
Church. For in this 18th chapter the Lord makes a gloss 
upon his own words, showing to whom he had previously 
(Matt. 16,) given the keys, in the person of St. Peter. 
They are given to all Christians and not to the person, St. 
Peter.” 

Luther, in 1528, Sendschr. Prag, Walch X, 1846. 

“The keys belong to the whole congregation of Chris- 
tians and to every one that 1s a member thereof, and this not. 
only so far as the possession of the power is concerned, 
but also as to its actual use in every way possible, so that 
we do no violence to the words of Christ, who says bluntly 
and to all alike: Let him be wnto thee asa heathen man 
and a publican, Matt. 18 : 17, * * Also; 19, If two of you 
shall agree on earth, also, v. 20, ‘Where two or three are 
gathered together in my name there am Iin the midst of 
them.” Also, “‘Whatsoever ye shall bind,” &c. And here I 
would use in proof also that passage in which Christ ad- 
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dressed Peter alone: 7» thee will I give the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven. In which texts the most perfect au- 
thority and the exercise of it for binding and loosing are 
assured and confirmed most positively. Unless, indeed, 
we would deny to Christ himself the power and use of the 
keys if he dwelt with the two or three.” 

Luther, in 1539, Schrift von Conciliis und Kirchen, 
Walch XVI, 2791. 

“The keys are not the Pope’s (as he falsely claims) but 
the Church’s; that is they belong to the people of Christ, 
the people of God, or the holy Christian people, all the 
world over, or where there are Christians. For they can- 
not all be at Rome, or the whole world would have to be 
there, which will not happen for some timetocome. Just 
as baptism, the sacrament, God’s Word, are not the Pope’s 
but belong to the people of Christ, so the keys are and are 
called claves ecclesiae, not claves papae.” 

Melanchthon, Smalcald Articles, append. 22 sq. 

“And here they quote against us several texts; e. g., 
Matt. 16, Thou art Peter and upon this rock will I build 
my Church. Also, to thee will I give the keys. Also, feed 
my sheep. And more of the same kind. But, as this 
whole matter has been diligently and sufficiently treated of 
by those of our side we will not here repeat what they 
have written, but will now briefly reply as to what is the 
real meaning of those passages. Jn all these texts Peter is 
a representative person, and speaks not for himself alone, 
but for all the apostles. This the passages clearly prove, 
for Christ always asks not Peter alone, but says: Whom do 
ye say that Tam? And,although he says in one place to 
Peter alone: To thee will I give the keys; and, Whatso- 
ever thou bindest, &c.; yet he says the very same in other 
places to all the disciples: Whatsoever ye shall bind, &c., 
Matt. 18. Also, in John: Whosesoever sins ye remit, &c. 
These words prove that the keys were given to all alike, 
and that they all alike were sent forth to preach.” 

“But, over and above all this, we are to confess that the 
keys belong and have been given not to one man alone, 
but to the whole Church, as this can be clearly and satis- 
factorily proven. or just as the promise of the Gospel be- 
longs to the whole Church, originally and immediately, so 
also do the keys belong to the whole Church immediately, for 
the keys are nothing else than the office through which 
those promises are communicated to every one who de- 
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sires them; as it is factually evident toall that the Church 
has the power to appoint her ministers. And Christ, along 
with these words: Whatsoever ye shall bind, &c., clearly 
indicates to whom he hgs given the keys, namely, to the 
whole Church, when he says: Wheresoever two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them.” 

At this point we meet one of the principal topics now 
in controversy. In direct opposition to this last statement 
of Luther, in the Smalcald Articles, that the whole Church, 
and every member of it, has received the keys originally 
and immediately, the conservative party assert, in the words 
of Grabau: (Informatorium, second year, page 23) “The 
congregation [Church] has the keys not immediately, but 
mediately in the Word of God and in the holy office of the 
ministry.” 

(First year, page 22): “If it now be said that this 
special ecclesiastical authority is given by Christ to his 
Church upon earth, nothing more is intended than that it 
was instituted in the Gospel and set up im the Church by 
ordinary means through the efficacy of the Gospel in the 
form of the office of bishop or preacher.” 

“Tn this house of God now there are the keys of Christ 
through means of the Gospel and the office of the ministry, 
not because they have their origin there, but because that. 
is the appropriate spiritual theatre where they can exhibit 
their power for the consolation and salvation of souls and 
be thus put to use. And in this sense the Smalcald Arti- 
cles say that the keys are given to the whole Church.” 

That our earlier theologians did not so understand the 
Smalcald Articles, but held this to be the Romish view of 
the Ministry, is apparent, e. g., from Gerhard’s statement: 
(Loc. Theol. de Min., § 87.) 

“Tt is a jesuitical evasion to say that the Church has the 
keys only in so far as they are handled in her midst by her 
ministers. Bellarmin makes the objection: ‘Peter received 
the keys on behalf of the Church, because he received them 
for the use and profit of the whole Church, and because he 
was not only to use them himself, but also to hand them 
down to his successors and impart them to all bishops and 
priests.’ Answer: We admit that Peter received the keys 
for the use and profit of the Church, and holds.them in 
common with other bishops and pastors, but we deny that. 
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this is to be understood exclusively, as if the keys were 
given to Peter and the bishops alone, and not to the whole 
Church. For, as Peter confessed Christ on behalf of the 
Church, not alone in the sense that that confession availed 
for the profit of the whole Church, but also because in the 
confessing Peter the Church herself confessed: thus also the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven were given to Peter on 
behalf of the Church, not only because they were given 
to him for the profit and use of the whole Church, but also 
because the Church, in the person of Peter, received them, 
so that she herself should participate in the use of the same, 
as well in other matters embraced under the name of 
the power of the keys as also in the election and calling of 
well qualified ministers of the Word.” 

In further illustration of the above statement we present 
the following from the celebrated Evangelical Harmony of 
Chemnitz, Leyser and Gerhard. In their exposition of 
Matt. 16: 19, they say: 

“Hirst of all we are to inquire what is to be understood 
by the keys of the kingdom of heaven which Christ here, 
(Matt. 16: 19) promises. Let us call to mind the fact that 
Christ, in this conversation with his disciples, has been 
comparing his Church toa city, or toa house which he 
himself is building. And indeed the Church is his city, 
in which he gathers the citizens and subjects of his king- 
dom, and his house in which he has deposited all his goods 
and treasures, viz.: The grace of God, forgiveness of sins, 
justification, salvation, &c. The handing over of the keys 
is of old the symbol of a specific, entrusted, transferred 
authority ; for, he who has the keys has access to all. If, 
e. g., 4 man gives to his wife the keys, he declares thereby 
that he acknowledges her as his associate, and entrusts her 
with the care of the household. So also are the keys en- 
trusted to householders and stewards by their masters, 
whereby authority is given to them over chambers, cellars, 
chests and whatever is contained therein. And so, when 
princes are admitted toa city, the keys of the same are 
handed over to them by the citizens, in token of their sub- 
mission to their authority and in acknowledgment of their 
authority to admit any one into the city, or exclude him 
from it. This figure our Lord here applies to the Church, 
whose keys he entrusts to Peter and his associates in office, 
whereby he teaches that he means to appoint them as his 
stewards and householders, that they are to open the treas- 
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ures to the worthy and admit them to the possession and 
use of the same, but to close them up against the unworthy 
and unholy and to exclude these from the kingdom of God. 
1 Cor.4:1. The phrase: “Keys of the kingdom of hea- 
ven,” comprises therefore that function, power and plenary 
authority in virtue ef which everything is performed that ws 
necessary for the kingdom of Christ, or the government of the 
Church. And this could not be more appropriately ex- 
plained than by this figure of the keys.” 

“Nevertheless the right of every Christian to the keys, even 
of the most obscure, which he has been entrusted with by 
Christ, remains inviolate. For, as all the citizens of a free 
city of the empire, however large their number may be, 
have common rights and equal freedom, so far as the repub- 
lic is concerned; and as, for the sake of order, they elect 
senators and appoint a mayor to preside over them, to 
whom they commit the keys and statutes of the city, so that 
he may administer the same i the common name of all, and 
govern the republic accordingly, just so do the people of 
the city of God. They have indeed a communion of saints, 
and all is theirs, whether Paul or Peter, life or death, the 
present or the future; 1 Cor. 8 : 21; they possess all things 
under the one Head, Christ, who has purchased by the 
merits of his blood everything necessary to salvation for 
his Church, and in this especially for every member, even 
the most obscure; and yet, for the sake of order, they elect 
certain persons to whom THEY COMMIT the administration 
[or use] of the keys of the kingdom of heaven; these are 
those who among us are called deacons, pastors, doctors, 
bishops, or superintendents, &c., so that everything may 
be done among us decently and in order, according to the 
teachings of St. Paul, 1 Cor. 14.” 

IV. Although the Confessors held such clear and decid- 
ed views in regard to the essential equality of all believers, 
as over against the claims of a hierarchical caste, yet they 
did not understand our Savior as conferring upon all alike 
the right ordinarily and publicly to perform the functions 
of the ministerral office. 

They declare, Art. XIV: “Noone dare publicly teach 
or preach, or administer the sacraments, unless he be 
rightly called.” 

For which Hutter assigns the following reasons: 

1. “On account of the command of God, Jer. 23: 31; 
Heb. 5:4; Rom. 10: 15. 
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2. For the sake of ‘vrata (good order) and the tran- 
quility of the Church, 1 Cor. 14: 40. ; 

3. For certainty of doctrine ; for, that it may surely be 
known what this is, and by whom it is received, there is 
need of doctrinal investigation and of testimonies. 

4. On account of the conscience of the teacher, that he 
may be certain that the grace of Christ is with him and 
that his hearers also may know that they are listening to 
an embassador of God, 2 Cor. 5 : 20.” 

Luther was charged by Emser with teaching that the 
general priesthood made all to be preachers, &c.; to whom 
he replied, (in 1521) “And so you lie when you say that I 
have made all laymen bishops, priests and ecclesiastics, so 
that they may at once, uncalled, assume the office; you do 
not add, pious as you are, that I also wrote: Only extreme 
necessity can justify one in doing that to which he has not 
been regularly called.” (Walch XVII, 1597.) 

Luther, in 1520, (Letter to Germ. Nob. Walch X, 302.) 

“If we now be all priests alike, then no one is to put 
himself forward and undertake, without our consent and 
choice, to do that which we all have the same authority to 
do. For what is common to all, that no one dare appro- 
priate to himself without the common consent and com- 
mand. And if it should happen that some one is chosen 
for such an office, and for his bad conduct is deposed, then 
he becomes just what he was before.. For the position of 
a priest, in the Church, is just like that of a civil officer ; 
whilst he is in office he has precedence; but when he is 
deposed he is a farmer or a citizen just like the rest.” 

Luther, in 1528, (com. on 1 Peter.) 

“Now you may say, if that be true, that we are all 
priests, and are to preach, what will be the state of affairs ? 
Is there to be no difference among the people? Are the 
women, too, to be priests? Answer: Those who are now 
called priests were all laymen, as the rest, and have only 
been chosen as officials by the Church. The difference, 
therefore, is only outwardly, in virtue of the office, to 
which one has been called by the Church; but before God 
there is no difference. And some are put forward from 
the mass only for this reason that, in the place of the con- 
gregation, they may perform the functions of the office 
that belongs to all, not that one may have more power 
than another. Therefore no one should come forward of his 
own accord and preach in the congregation, but one ts to be 
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called forth from the mass and appointed, who may be deposed 
again, if vt be thought proper.” 

How these expressions of the Confession and of Luther 
were subsequently understood, is manifest from such state- 
ments as the following, from Gerhard, (Loc. Theol. de Sacr. 
§ 29, and de Min. Keel. § 67): 

“So far as Luther is concerned, he does not concede to all 
that are baptized the unconditional and absolute right to ad- 
minister the sacraments, but he speaks of a certain general 
Jitness (aptitudine) which Christians possess, as distin- 
guished from unbelievers, because, having been received 
through baptism into the covenant of God, they are fitand 
suited for this office, if, namely, they be legitimately 
called to it.” 

“Believers are called kings; but it does not therefore 
follow that every believer can exercise the office of the 
civil authority, without a call thereto, for the Apostles 
speak of spirztual kings; and just so, because believers 
are called priests, it does not therefore follow that every 
one can without a call assume an ecclesiastical office, for 
the Apostles in like manner speak of spiritual priests. 
For they are called spiritual priests not with reference to an 
ecclesiastical office, but with reference to the spiritual sacri- 
fices which they are to offer to God. Nor has the objec- 
tion any force when in it we are told that Peter adds that 
believers are a royal priesthood, that ye should show 
forth the praises of him who hath called you out of dark- 
ness into his marvellous light, for we must distinguish be- 
tween the general command and calling, which all Chris- 
tians receive, along with their consecration as believers, 
and the special cail through which the administration of 
the office of the Word and Sacraments in the public assem- 
blies of the Church is committed by common consent to 
certain persons well qualified for the same; but, that this 
call is not common to all Christians, is evident from 1 Cor. 
12): 2942Nph. £3 Li svdasi8): 47 

Chemnitz, (Exam. c. 85, p. 1687): 

“Christ gave the keys of the kingdom of heaven to the 
Church, Matt. 18:18. And we give ourselves no con- 
cern here about the ridicule of those who cry out: “Then 
cobblers and tailors, cooks and day-laborers have the power 
of the keys, and thus you build your own Babel and in- 
troduce endless confusion.’ J answer: who will deny that 
in case of need every believer may baptize &c.? And this 
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case of extreme necessity the Church has always made an 
exception, as Jerome has testified, against the Luciferians, 
and Augustine against Fortunatus. But, except in case of 
necessity this is allowed to no one, unless he bea regularly 
called and appointed servant of the Church. For this 
would be to violate the divine rule: how can they preach 
except they be sent? Rom. 10:15. Again, they ranand 
I did not send them.” 

Henricus Barnerus, (Abriss d. neuen Menschen. p. 374.) 

“That they [¢. e., Christians] do not all publicly admin- 
ister the office of teaching, an publico ministerio, is owing 
to the fact that they have not been thereto called, vocationis 
defectus. Here we must distinguish between rank and 
office, inter statum et officcum. To the office belongs a spe- 
cial call, specialis vocatio; which must be committed, en- 
trusted. But this is not the case with the rank. Thusall 
Christians are priests but not all are pastors, for this one 
can only be if, besides being a Christian and a priest he 
has an office and parish entrusted to him.” 

Chemnitz, (Exam. II. de S. ord. ¢. 1): 

, “All Christians are indeed priests, 1 Peter 2, Rev. 1, for 
they offer to God spiritual sacrifices; every one has both 
the right and the duty to teach the Word of God in his 
own house, Deut. 6:1; 1 Cor. 14. But not every Chris- 
tian dare assume the public office of the Word and Sacra- 
ments. Sor not all are apostles, not all are teachers, 1 Cor. 
12, but only those who by a special and legitimate call are 
set apart for this office by God himself, Acts 13; Jer. 23; 
Rom. 10; and this is done either mediately or imme- 
diately.” 

Salamon Deyling, (Inst. Prud. Past. p. 403): 

“As the right of teaching and of administering the sacra- 
ments belongs originally (der Wurzel nach) to the whole 
Church, but the public exercise of the same only to its legiti- 
mately called servants ; so every member of the Church, just 
the same as the whole coetus (congregation) possesses the 
keys in the same manner as the authority to teach, but only 
Jor private use, not for public and stated use, lest there 
shouldarise confusion that would miserably rend the Church. 
In the public congregation the keys are to be used only by 
those to whom the whole Church has transferred their ex- 
ercise and use by a public call.” 

V. And now the next question that presents itself is: 
How is this office to be filled? Where lies the authority to 
select and set apart those who are to perform its functions ? 
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To this Luther answers (Walch X, 2547): 

“The call to the Gospel Ministry is of two kinds, the one 
coming directly from God. The other through men and yet 
also just as truly from God. The first we are not to credit 
unless it be demonstrated by miracles, such as were per- 
formed by Christ and his Apostles. Some were called not 
by men, nor through a man, but were chosen by Jesus 
Christ and God the Father, such as the prophets and all 
theapostles. Others were chosen indeed by God, but through 
men, as the disciples of the apostles and all who rightly 
enter the holy office instead of the apostles until the end 
of the world.” 

But this mediate call, through men, by whom is it to be 
exercised? By the Ministry alone, or by the Church, as 
a whole? 

Calovius, (Syst. loc. th. Tom. VIII, p. 334): 

“Tt is known that the right to call has been entrusted to 
the Church, just as the keys and church discipline, Matt. 
1821824 Cor..3 +. 240-4 2.1) Rom td 2279) 4.01 Goro = 
1sq. The Church however has not transferred this to the 
presbytery alone, but exercises it directly herself and by 
the cdoperation of all her constituent parts.” 

Smaleald Articles, 67. 

“Wheresoever the Church is, there is also the right of 
administering the Gospel. Wherefore it is necessary for 
the Church to retain the right of calling, electing and ordain- 
ing ministers. And this right is a special gift bestowed 
upon the Church of which no human authority can deprive 
Her 

FHfollazius, (quoted in Schmid’s Dogmatik, p. 478, 3d ed.): 

“Through the divine call is here understood the appoint- 
ment of a certain and suitable person to the ecclesiastical 
office with the right to teach in public, to administer the 
sacraments, and exercise ecclesiastical discipline, effected 
by God, either alone or by intervention of a human instru- 
mentality.” 

Gerhard, (XII, 75, in Schmid’s Dgm. 478) : 

“The difference between the mediate and ¢mmediate call 
consists always and only in this that the former is effected 
through ordinary means, divinely appointed for this pur- 
pose, but the latter through God himself, who manifests 
his will concerning the immediate call of each person 
either by direct personal interference or through some 
representative.” 
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The mediate call is, therefore, none the less to be con- 
sidered divine: For, (Gerhard, XII, 79) 

“1. It is referred to God as its author, Ps. 68: 12; Is. 
41:27: Jer.8:15; 23:4; 1 Cor. 12: 68; Eph. 4: 11. 

2. It is based upon apostolic authority; Acts 14: 22; 
PeTime 4514) 2°Time Ls 6-2 260 Vim. 8 <2 aero, 
15183 1'Tim. 5 2121 Acta 20% 22 Cols 4 

3. The mediate call inherits gracious promises: 1 Tim. 
Bis 161407 Corl seiG a iiphs 42 

Seckendorf, (Christenstaat, III, XI, § 3): 

“It is best that we take our stand upon the position 
which Christ has himself laid down, when he declared : 
Wheresoever two or three (to say nothing of a greater 
assembly) are gathered together in my name, there am I 
in the midst of them, Matt. 18 : 20; whence it follows that 
even such an assembly or congregation has of itself the 
power to order and appoint everything needful for its divine 
worship, at which Christ has promised to be present, &c.” 

Quenstedt, (Theol. did. pol. p. 1509): 

“The originally efficacious cause of the ministerial office 
is God; the less directly constitutive source is the Church. ° 
The authority to select and call the ministers of the Word 
belongs, by divine right, not alone to the priests, or the 
ecclesiastical order, nor alone to the civil authority, nor 
alone to people at large, but to the whole Church; and 
without the consent and voice of the people there can be 
no legitimate call.” 

Brochmand, (Theol. Systm. II, p. 349): 

“Our churches ascribe the right of choosing the minis- 
ters of the Word to the whole Church, and derive their 
authority from Acts 1: 22, 23. For, when an apostle was 
to be chosen in the place of the traitor Judas, Peter it is 
_ true, for the sake of order, introduced and presided over 
the transaction, but the whole Church elected two, between 
whom the lot was cast. If now the Apostles, who were 
extraordinarily called by Christ, and were endowed with 
special authority by God, did not presume of themselves 
to appoint the ministers of the Church, why do the Papal 
bishops, who are not worthy to be compared to the Apos- 
tles, as to their gifts, asssume this right ?” 

Hiilseman, (Vind. 8. Script. p. 1224): 

“The Church in its totality (eccles¢a collectiva) can ordain 
suitable persons from among the laity that they may be- 
come clergymen.” 
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Chemnitz, (Ded. I, 2. p. 419): 

“The Church in any place is the whole body in which, 
under Christ as head, all the members of that place are 
comprised. Hph. 4; 1 Cor. 1. Therefore the call belongs 
neither to the ecclesiastics alone, nor to the mass of ordin- 
ary believers alone, for neither without the other is the 
whole Church ; but the call belongs, and must ever belong, 
to the whole Church, and with due regard to order.” ' 

It is very surprising that any who claim to teach in ac- 
cordance with the Confession can maintain the right of the 
Ministry alone to decide who are to be their successors in 
office | : 

Hear the following, for instance, from Lohe: (Aphoris- 
men tuber die neutestamentlichen Aemter, &Xc., 1849, p. 71.) 

“Kverywhere in the New Testament we see that the 
holy office begets the Churches, never that the office is 
merely a transfer of congregational rights and plenary 
powers, that the churches confer the office. The office 
stands in the midst of the Church like & fruitful tree that 
has its seed in itself. As long as the examination and ordi- 
nation remain in the hands of the Presbyterium (the pas- 
tors), it is right and can be maintained that it completes 
itself and propagates itself from person to person, from 
generation to generation. Those who hold it passitalong, 
and he, to whom its incumbents transfer it, holds it as from 
God. * * The office is a stream of blessing that pours 
itself from the apostles upon their disciples and from these 
onward into future times.” 

And again, page 86: “Observe how entirely different is 
the appointment of deacons (Acts 6) from that of pastors / 
In the case of the latter, the congregation is not called into 
consultation; 7d lies entirely in the hands of the appointing 
apostles and evangelists, who, at their discretion, and as occa- 
sion may require, take the advice of the congregation, or 
of individual members. On the other hand, at the ap- 
pointment of the diaconate the whole congregation is called 
together, the plan is laid before it—although, it is true, in 
the form of a command, for the Apostles are the represen: 
tatives of the Lord—and it gives and testifies its approba- 
tion. And now, how are the deacons chosen? Accord: 
ing to a standard of qualification laid down by the Apos- 
tles they are elected by the congregation, then placed before 
the apostles and ordained by them. We may call the 
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Presbyterium a sacred aristocracy of the Church, whilst in 
the election of the deacons there lies something demo- 
cratic.” 

Precisely the opposite of this was the special theme of 
Luther’s “Sendschreiben wie man Kirchendiener wahlen 
u. einsetzen soll, an den Rath u. Gemeine der Stadt Prag., 
1523, viz. : 

“That Christians, as spiritual priests, possess all ecclestas- 
tical authority.” After enumerating all the priestly pre- 
rogatives of believers, he concludes thus: ““‘We see here, 
clearer than the light of day and more surely than sure, 
whence we are to take the priests or ministers of the Word. 
Namely, we are to choose them out of the multitude of 
Christ’s followers and from no where else. For, as it has 
been sufficiently demonstrated that every one has the 
right to serve in the Word, yes that this has been made 
the duty of every one when he sees that no one else is at 
hand, or that those who are at hand are teaching falsely, 
as Paul has shown, 1 Cor. 14 : 27 sq., ‘So that the praises. 
of him that has called us may be shown forth by us all,’ 
1 Peter 2: 9—; how much more should not then a whole con- 
gregation have the right and be under the obligation by means 
of a general election to commit this office to one or more in 
their stead 2” (Walch X, 1861.) 

Nor are we to be told that this holds merely of the 
special call to a particular congregation, and not to the 
general call to the office; for Luther writes, in 15338, 
(Walch XIX, 1565) : 

“Where there is a holy Christian Church, there all the 
sacraments must be also, Christ himself and his Holy 
Spirit. If we then are a holy Christian Church and have 
those things that are of the greatest and most essential im- 
portance, God’s Word, Christ, Spirit, faith, prayer, bap- 
tism, sacrament, office of the keys, &c., shall we not also have 
this smallest matter, namely, the power and right to call some 
TO THE OFFICE, who are to miwister to us the Word, bap- 
tism, &c., (which are already here) and to serve us in these 
matters—what kind of a church would that be ?” 

And, at an earlier date, 1520, (in his Letter to the Ger- 
man Nobility, Walch XIX, 202): 

“Accordingly we are all by baptism consecrated as 
priests, as St. Peter says: (1 Peter 2:9,) ‘Ye area royal 
priesthood and a holy nation ;’ and Rey. 5 : 10, ‘Thou hast. 
made us unto our God kings and priests.’ For, if there 
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were not a higher consecration in us than the Pope or the 
bishop gives, a priest could never be made by the conse- 
eration of Pope or bishop, though he might say masses, 
and preach and give absolution. Therefore the consecra- 
tion of the bishop is nothing more than if he, in the place 
and on behalf of the whole assembly would take one out 
of the number of those, who all have the same authority, 
and enjoin it upon him to exercise this authority for the 
others. Just as if ten brothers, sons of a king, heirs alike, 
would choose one to manage the inheritance for them; 
they would all be kings and of equal authority, and yet 
one would be entrusted with the government. And, that 
I may state it still more clearly, if a little company of 
pious, Christian laymen were taken prisoners, and placed 
in a desert, and had not with them a priest consecrated by 
a bishop, and would agree to choose one of their own 
number, married or not, and entrust him with the office of 
baptizing, administering the communion, absolving and 
preaching, he would just as truly be a priest as if all the 
bishops and popes had consecrated him. Whence it fol- 
lows, that in case of need every one can baptize and give 
absolution, which could not be the case if we were not 
priests.” 

The doctrine is stated, syllogistically, thus, by Gerhard, 
(Loc. Theol. de Min. Hecl. § 87): 

“He who has received from Christ himself the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven, he has the right to call the ser- 
vants of the Church., But these keys have been given to 
the whole Church. Therefore the right to call the servants 
of the Church, belongs to the whole Church. The major pre- 
mise is proved by the definition of the keys; for by the 
keys we understand ecclesiastical authority, of which the 
right to choose the servants of the Church is a part. The 
minor premise is manifest from the words of Christ, Matt. 
16 : 19, where to Peter, representing the Church, it is said, 
I will give the keys of the kingdom of heaven.” 

Chemnitz, (Exam. II, loc. 13): 

“And here the question arises, who those are by whose 
votes that election and call is to be decided, so that it may 
be regarded as divine, that is, that God himself by those 
means is choosing, calling and sending forth laborers into 
his harvest. Now we find certain and clear examples of 
this in the Scriptures. In Acts 1: 15, when a successor 
to Judas was to be appointed, Peter laid the matter not 
before the Apostles alone, but also before the rest of the 
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‘disciples ; for so the tbelievers were then called, whose 
number, there collected together, was one hundred and 
twenty. * * * When deacons were to be elected and 
called, Acts 6 : 2.sq., the apostles do not assume the right 
of choosing, but they call the congregation together, &c. 
According to Acts 14 : 23, Paul and Barnabas ordain pres- 
byters in certain congregations, to whom they have 
preached the Gospel; but they do not assume for themselves 
alone the authority to choose and to call, but Luke uses 
here the word xeporovnoores, which in 2 Cor. 8: 19, de- 
scribes the election which is decided by the votes of the 
congregation, &c. * * * In the case of a legitimate call, 
in the days of the apostles, there were always two factors 
implicated and demanded, the consent of the congregation 
and the judgment and confirmation of the presbytery.” 

The Church does not relinquish (or dispossess herself of) 
her rights to the universal priesthood when she appoints 
incumbents of the ministerial office, to perform its func- 
tions, in Christ’s name, for her sake. No more than 
American citizens throw away their inalienable right of 
sovereignty by voting for an incumbent of the Presiden- 
tial office. These rights and powers are inherent in them, 
in virtue of their citizenship, and are absolutely inaliena- 
ble. Just so with the universal priesthood of believers. 

It may, be asked, however, does not the Church practi- 
cally exercise this right of calling her servants when she 
does it through those already in the holy office? Is there not 
by common consent a general understanding upon this sub- 
ject, to the effect that our churches, by retaining the right 
of giving the special call to a particular field of labor, 
hold in their hands a check upon the ministry ; as though 
they were thereby continually saying to those who claim 
the right of examining and setting apart others to the holy 
office, be careful what kind of men you select and ordain, 
or we will refuse to call them to minister to us? 

We reply: It has always been found to be a dangerous 
thing to suffer power to pass from the many to the few. 
We are neither more nor less human than those who have 
gone before us. And he has read the history of the Church 
to little purpose who has not observed how insidiously, 
almost imperceptibly, and yet how surely, from just such 
a small beginning as that, ecclesiastical encroachments 
have advanced, until, as Luther says: “They have estab- 
lished. an. order. -as though it were appointe by. God, and 
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have taken such liberties that in the very midst of Chris- 
tendom there is a greater difference than between us and 
the Turks.” Unless tendencies toward centralization and 
monopoly are seasonably checked, history teaches that. a 
revolution is needed to bring back the power and restore 
it to its true possessors. The world ought by this time to 
have learned the lesson, that it is best to leave the supreme 
authority where God intended it to be, viz.: in the masses 
of the people, and to have it peacefully and steadily admin- 
istered by those whom the masses select and empower as 
their agents for that purpose. Such is the true theory of 
civil government, and such our Church understands to be 
the scriptural view of the Gospel Ministry. 

At the same time it must be acknowledged that the 
practice of the Church has very generally varied from her 
theory in this matter. Bader, (in Schmid’s Dogmatik, p. 
479,) thus presents the case: 

“The Church, after it is planted possesses the right and 
the power of appointing its ministers. For it holds for 
itself, as the bride, Christ’s keys of the kingdom of heaven, 
given by the bridegroom, Matt. 16: 18; 18: 17, and thus, 
just as it belongs to her to open and shut the kingdom of 
heaven; so it is hers also to appoint the ministers through 
whom she opensand shuts. And thus, if we bear in mind 
that the Church is a kind of republic, and that the minis- 
ters of the Word are so to speak the magistrates or con- 
ductors of public affairs, upon whom the care of the whole 
republic rests, it is easily understood that the power of ap- 
pointing them is vested, per se and in the very nature of 
the case, in the whole Church, nor does it belong to any one 
part unless, by the common consent of all it be transferred 
to some one part.” 

And Hollazius, (ibidem) : 

“We must distinguish between the right of calling min- 

isters and the exercise of the right. The right of calling 
belongs to the whole Church and all its ranks and mem- 
bers. But the exercise of the right varies according to 
the conventional custom of individual churches.” 
_ Our Church holds, moreover, that not only the call to 
the Ministry proceeds, under God, from the whole Church, by» 
virtue of the universal priesthood and the power of the 
keys, but also that the ordination of those thus summoned to 
her service is nothing more than her official and public 
recognition of such call. 
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Melanchthon, Smalcald Articles, Append. 69, 70,): ; 

“These words (1 Peter 2 : 9, ‘Ye arearoyal priesthood,’) 
refer particularly to the true Church, which, as it alone 
holds the priesthood, must also have the power of choos- 
ing and ordaining the servants of the Church. The usual 
custom of the Church also proves this; for anciently the 
people chose pastors and bishops; then the bishop of the 
same place, or living near by, confirmed the elected bishop 
by the imposition of hands; and in those days ordination 
was nothing else than such confirmation.” 

Chemnitz, (Loc. de eccl. p. 126): 

“Although ordination does not constitute the call, yet, 
if any one has been rightly called, then that custom is a 
declaration and a public attestation that the call that pre- 
ceded it was lawful.” 

Balduin, (De Casibus Conse. p. 1032-83) : 

“Ordination is nothing else than the public and solemn 
confirmation of a legitimate call, that all may know that 
this person has not taken violent possession of the ecclesi- 
astical office, nor crept in otherwise, after the manner of 
thieves and robbers, but has entered by the true door. * 
* Ordination is not indispensably and absolutely neces- 
sary, * *; for it is neither divinely commanded, so that 
it cannot be omitted, nor is cts influence so great, as is pre- 
tended by the Papacy, so that it cannot be omitted without 
great danger; nor does the efficacy of the office depend upon 
ordination, as though the Gospel could not be savingly 
taught without it; but ct cs an ecclesiastical custom which 
recommends the servant of the Word and admonishes him 
of certain duties.” . 

Gerhard, (XII, 146): 

“We deny that ordination is necessary by reason of any 
such effects as the Papists ascribe to it, as though by it 
there were conveyed any indelible character, or as if it 
conferred, ex opere operato, gifts requisite to the ministry, 
concerning which no promise can be adduced from the say- 
ings of Christ and the Apostles.” 

Gerhard, (Loc. Theol. de Min., § 154): 

“As the right of calling belongs to the whole Church, 
so also ordination, which is the publication and attestation 
of the call, is performed in the name of the Church. The 
Presbytery performs the act of the laying on of hands but 
the Church unites with this her prayers. Although, there- 
fore, for the sake of legitimate good order, it is proper that 
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the bishop at the same time with the Presbytery lays his 
hands upon the person to be ordained, yet he acts here not 
according to his own private will and in virtue of plenary 
power inhering in himself, but in the name, through the 
right, by the vote, under the authority, with the consent, with 
the sanction, yes, with the prayers of the whole Church; and 
thus the ceremony is performed by the bishop, but the act 
itself is the act of the Church, as we see from Acts 6: 8; 
14: 13.” 

According to this ‘statement, which exhibits the true 
theory of our Church upon this subject, the Ministry does 
not, by virtue of its official rank, &c., perpetuate itself, but 
is perpetually receiving its authority to examine, ordain, 
&c., fresh from the Church in which all ecclesiastical power 
is deposited. 

In addition to the calling and ordination of her ministers, 
the Church, and indeed especially the ordinary membership 
of the Church, has also the duty imposed upon it of watch- 
ing these her servants and testing their soundness of doctrine. 

Augsburg Confession, Abuses Corrected, Art. XXVIII: 

“The people and churches owe obedience to the bishops, — 
according to the command of Christ, Luke 10 : 16, He that 
heareth you, heareth me. Butif they appoint or estab- 
lish anything contrary to the Gospel, we have the com- 
mand of God in that case not to obey them, Matt. 7: 15, 
Beware of false prophets; and, St. Paul, Gal. 1:18, If 
we, or an angel from heaven, &c., 2 Cor. 13 : 8, 10.” 

If it be objected that the laity, whilst having the right 
to judge of doctrines, &c., originally vested in them, can- 
not now exercise that right because it is now by common 
consent transferred to the ministerial office to be exercised 
through this for the benefit ot the Church; we reply, that. 
the Church has no liberty thus to divest herself of a right 
which is at the same time a duty, imposed upon all her 
members, not only inclusive of, but as over against her 
ministering servants. Ordinary believers are not. only to. 
share with those already in the ministry in calling others 
into the office, but they are to scrutinize the doctrinal 
soundness of their teachers and hold*them to the law and 
testimony—to “try the spirits,” whether they be of God— 
to search the Scriptures, to see whether their teachings are 
in accordance with the same, &Xc. 

Luther, in 1522, (Ag. Henry VIII, Walch XEX, 424): 

“To examine and decide upon doctrine belongs to any 
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and every Christian, and this so positively that he is cursed 
who interferes with it in the slightest degree. For Christ 
has established this right in mahy incontrovertible texts: 
e.g., Beware of false prophets that come to you in sheep’s 
clothing. This word he addresses, beyond a doubt, to the 
people, against the teachers, and commands the people to 
beware of their false doctrines. But how can they avoid 
them unless they know what they are? And how can 
they know this unless they have power, to judge? Now 
he not only gives them power to judge, but he also com- 
mands them to exercise it. So that this single passage 
would be enough against all popes, fathers, councils, decis- 
ions of all schools, that have attributed the right of 
judging and deciding only to bishops and ecclesiastics, and 
have godlessly and sacriligeously stolen it away from the 
people, that is to say the Church, the queen, &c.” 

Having thus endeavored to set forth the main topic of 
our Article, chiefly in the very words of the standard au- 
thorities, and with special reference to those features of it 
at‘ present attracting public attention, we beg leave to ex- 
press, in conclusion, both our gratification and regret in 
view of the relation sustained by the General Synod of 
our Church in this country, as we understand it, to the 
Confession and to the Scriptures, with reference to the 
doctrine of the Holy Ministry. 

And first, our gratification, as we observe how closely 
our American Lutheran Church, of the General Synod; 
clings to the Scriptures and to the Confession in her views 
and practices in regard to this subject. Her official utter- 
ances, and the’ private publications of her most learned 
and influential representative men, distinctly echo, in the 
main, the confessional statements that have been spread 
before you, and also the spirit of the Confession upon other: 
features of the office not specially adverted to, just as these 
reflect’ the teachings of the Word of God.': We have rea: 
son to congratulate ourselves that those who, in the provi- 
dence’ of God, gave shape to the theology and life of our 
Church in this country were principally men trained under 
the ‘influence of an essentially orthodox Pietism, and that 
through them the revived spirituality of the German Luth- 
eran Church passed over into and gave type to our Ameri: 
can Lutheran Church life within the General Synod. 
That such was our origin, accounts for the fact that, in 
some respects, our church policy approaches’ more nearly 
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to the zdeal of the Reformers and their immediate succes- 
sors than that which our Church was compelled, by the 
force of unfavorable circumstances, to adopt upon her nas 
tive soil, The Lutheran Church never had a completely 
fair opportunity of putting into practice her principles 
upon the subject of the Gospel Ministry until she found it 
in these western wilds, absolutely free from all state con- 
trol and enjoying entire religious liberty. Thus disen- 
thralled, our Church rejoiced in the opportunity of actual- ' 
izing much that she had longed for in vain when fretting 
in the shackles of Krastianism. For all of this we feel 
devoutly thankful. 


What occasion, then, have we for regret ? 


We entertain profound respect for the piety, the learning, 
and the wisdom of those who laid the foundations of our 
Church in this country, and of those who, in the same 
spirit, organized our General Synod. We owe them a 
lasting debt of gratitude for what they accomplished in 
the line of advance just indicated. But we cannot 
dismiss this subject without modestly and reluctantly 
expressing our heartfelt regret, in view of what we have 
long regarded and deplored asa stopping short of what 
they might and should have accomplished in this direction. 
We lament that they were not able entirely to free them- 
selves from inherited prejudices and to carry out, with 
rigid consistency, the Scriptural doctrine of our Church 
upon the subject of the Gospel Ministry. 

Unfortunately, in our opinion, several features were en- 
grafted upon our system of ecclesiastical polity which mar 
its symmetry and detract from its otherwise perfectly 
scriptural character. 

We refer particularly to three points, viz. : 

1. The sealing up of the mouth of a regularly appointed 
delegate to the legislative assembly of the Church if his 
pastor happen not to be present; 

2. To the exclusion of the entire mass of the represen- 
tatives of the churches from all participation in certain 
kinds of ecclesiastical business; and 

3. The practical exclusion of the laity from all share in 
the selection and setting apart of young men for the 
ministry. 

We cannot but regard these features of our Church 
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government as violations of the scriptural rights of the 
laity to a full and equal share in all that pertains to the 
sound and healthful administration of ecclesiastical affairs, 
and our conviction that the present agitations and discus- 
sion of the elementary principles of scriptural truth upor 
this subject will lead to such a re-adjustment of the rela- 
tions between our ministry and people, as to bring about a 
complete realization of the beautiful harmony between 
them, anticipated by the sagacity of the fathers in the 
Reformation period, but placed beyond their reach by the 
circumstances that surrounded them. 

Already, indeed, has the first of these obnoxious features 
been removed from the constitutions of some of our Syn- 
ods, and in these the representatives of the churches are 
now admitted to an equal share in that portion of the 
ecclesiastical legislation that is designated Synodical. There 
exists no longer that odious distinction between clergy and 
laity which seemed to imply that a layman would not 
know how to vote unless his pastor were there to direct 
him; or, if this were not its purpose, then that cunning 
provision that so effectually placed the reins of govern- 
ment in the hands of the clergy, by making it absolutely 
impossible that there should ever be a preponderance of 
lay votes in the Synod. 

And as to the second of these obnoxious features, the 
practice of some of our Synods has been somewhat modi- 
fied, despite the spirit and letter of the constitution. In 
some of them the representatives of the churches are in- 
formed, at a certain stage of the proceedings, that they 
need not retire, as they formerly were requested to do,. 
but can remain, if they choose, whilst the clergy attend to 
certain kinds of ministerial business. A move in the right 
direction, certainly ; and an indication, we hope, of some- 
thing better. One more step, and that the essential one, of 
giving the lay delegates an equal voice with the ministry 
an all ecclesiastical affairs, and all will be right. 

Such a change as that would include the correction of 
what appears to us to be the chief defect of all, viz.: the 
practical exclusion of the latty from all share in the selec- 
tion and setting apart of young men for the Ministry. 
Some ten years ago our feeble voice was raised in behalf 
of a reform in this matter, advocating “the right and the 
duty of the whole Church, through her representatives, clerical 
and lay, to take an active part an the discussion and decision 
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of all questions effecting her welfare, and, among others, 
especially, also, in the yreat question as t9 WHO SHALL CON- 
STITUTE HER Ministry.” According to our present Syn- 
edical constitution the laity are not allowed to take any 
part whatever in deciding this question. It is solely a 
prerogative of the clergy. And, apologize for this feature 
of our Church polity as we may, it in effect amounts to 
constituting the clergy a self perpetuating class, just the 
very abuse against which the Reformers so vehemently 
protested. Allow us simply to mention the grounds upon 
which our plea was based, whilst we refer those who may 
feel a special interest in the question, to our.Article in the 
forty-seventh number of the Evangelical Review for the 
argument in detail. 

The points are, that by such reform we would 

“J. Bring -back the Church in this particular into con- 
formity with primitive Christian usage. 

2. That we would practically and fully illustrate one of 
the fundamental principles of the Reformation, which in 
this feature of our Church government, is strangely ig- 
nored ; 

3. That we would hereby accerd with our brethren of 
several other branches of the Protestant Church in ac- 
knowledging the true position of the laity in the regulation 
of ecclesiastical affairs; 

4. That we would thereby avoid much unnecessary 
offence ; 

5. That we would furnish an additional guarantee for 
the preservation of sound doctrine and pure morals in the 
Church ; and 

6. That we would secure a more cordial interest in the 
Church on the part of the laity and stimulate their zeal in 
laboring for her welfare.” 

On all these points our convictions have only deepened 
with time, and we cannot conceal the gratification it has 
afforded us to find that the Board of Directors of the 
Theological Seminary of the General Synod, in selecting 
a person to prepare the Holman Lecture upon the Fifth 
Article of the Augsburg Confession, saw fit to fix their 
choice upon one who had so frankly and earnestly been 
pleading for a re-adjustment of the relations of the clergy 
and laity in our ecclesiastical jurisprudence. It is hardly 
to be supposed that this choice was made at random. If 
it was done with any reference to the fact that we bave 
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adverted to, it may be hailed as an indication of progress 
in what we feel assured to be the right direction. If it 
was not done with any such design, it has at least afforded 
a favorable opportunity for the utterance, on the part of a 
true child of the Church, of long-cherished and ever-deep- 
ening convictions on a subject of momentous importance. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


A melancholy interest attaches itself to the present 
number of the Review, for it goes forth without passing 
under the eye of him who for so many years found delight 
in superintending the issue of this journal, and whose 
graceful pen contributed so largely to its pages. That eye 
is closed in death—that hand rests from its toil. 

At the end of the collegiate year Dr. Stoever left home, 
as was his custom, to seek recreation and rest amid his 
relations and friends elsewhere, and to attend to the gen- 
eral interests of the Review. Whilst apparently in ordi- 
nary health, he nevertheless remarked to several friends, 
before leaving home, that he felt more than usually worn 
down and weary, and was glad that the time for recrea- 
tion had come. 

On the following Sunday he partook of the Lord’s Sup- 
per at Germantown, his native place, in company with his 
aged mother. Writing to his absent wife on the day fol- 
lowing, he remarked—“Tliis was a most precious season 
to my soul. It seemed to me that, if it were the Lord’s 
will, I could just pass away to my heavenly home.” 

A jaunt along the Susquehanna, as far as Selinsgrove, 
for the two-fold object of business and pleasure, occupied 
him during the week following, and left him, upon his re- 
turn to Philadelphia, in a greatly enfeebled condition. A 
fever supervening, he rapidly sank, and departed this lite 
on the following Friday, July 22d, having just passed his 
fiftieth year. 

Our object, in these few lines, is simply to make a formal 
record, in the closing number of the present volume of 
the Review, of the lamented decease of its Hditor, and to 
express the hope that some sympathizing and willing hand 
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will ere long be found to indite a fitting memorial of one, 
a principal part of whose calling seemed to be to serve as 
an appreciative and conscientious necrologist in the midst 
of our Lutheran Zion. 

What more appropriate tribute to his memory could we 
have than the publication of such a memorial in the open- 
ing number of a new series of the Evangelical Review ? 
For we will not suffer ourselves to fear that this journal, 
which has been so ably conducted, for so many years, by 
our dear departed brother, isto expire with him. The 
wants of our Church clearly demand its continuance; and, 
whilst we are not now prepared to state under what au- 
spices it shall hereafter be issued, we feel warranted in 
saying that the reasonable expectations of the Church in 
the matter shall not be disappointed. 
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NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


The Hvangelical Quarterly Review for July has appeared 
with its accustomed promptness, and contains a number of 
truly valuable articles. The translation of Schmid’s Dog- 
matic we welcome most cordially, and the historical arti- 
cles of the present number are interesting and profitable 
reading.—The Lutheran Standard. 

The Evangelical Quarterly Review for July is rich with 
valuable articles. It continues its translation of Schmid’s 
Dogmatic Theology by Dr. Hay; and its Reminiscences of 
Lutheran Ministers; translates, from the original narrative, 
a valuable account of Luther at the Diet of Worms; dis- 
cusses Mission Work in the Lutheran Church in this Coun- 
try; gives the results of eight years among the Hindoos 
by Rev. H. McMillan.—Zhe Congregationalist & Recorder. 

The July number of this Qzarter/y has made its appear- 
ance with its usual promptness. Its contents are various 
and must possess considerable attraction, particularly for 
those in whose interest the work is more especially issued. 
—Reformed Church Messenger. 

The Lvangelical Quarterly Review is steadily gaining in 
variety, vigorand merit. The number for July has eleven 
articles, besides its numerous and discriminating book 
notices. Some of the papers are of the best, and there 
are none but deserve an attentive reading. It is published 
at Gettysburg, Pa.—The Morning Star. 

The Evangelical Quarterly Review represents Hvangeli- 
cal Lutheranism, and presents well written and learned 
articles on Schmid’s Dogmatic Theology ; Luther at the 
Diet of Worms; The Divine Government; Flavius Jose- 
phus; Music and Song of the Ages.—The Advance. 

The Hvangelical Quarterly Review for July has an un- 
usual and interesting variety of articles in the department 
of theology, history, biography and literary criticism, and 
is edited with ability and skill—New York Observer. 

This Review maintains a high literary standard, and from 
some of its articles we hope to make extracts for our col- 
umns.— The New York Evangelist. 
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